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Registration for eight-week term (10 AM- 


8 PM) prn: . June 
Classes begin June 
Independence Day. Holiday July 
Applications for Oct. graduation due in Reg- 

istrar's Office ; 2 $ Aug. 
Eight-week term ends EE 2 


Master’s theses of Oct. candidates due in ap- 
propriate dean’s office ‚ Aug. 
Ed.D. and D.B.A. dissertations of Oct. candi- 


dates due in appropriate dean’s office . Sept. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


Registration for both sessions June 
First session begins...... June 
Independence Day. Holiday July 
Last day of classes July 
First-session examination period July 
Registration for students attending second ses 

sion only EE July 
Second session begins July 
Labor Day. Holiday Sept. 
Last day of classes... : Sept. 
Second-session examination period Sept. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Twelve-week session: registration and first das 


of classes (9 AM-6 PM).. June 


Nine-week workshop session: registration for 


first block (10 AM-8 РМ)... June 
Nine-week workshop session: first block classes 
begin June 


Twelve-week session: second three-week day 
course—registration and first day of classes 


(9 AM-6 PM) July 3 
Independence Day. Holiday July 4 
Nine-week workshop session: second block ге; 

istration (9 AM-6 PM) July 10 
Six-week session: registration (9 AM-6 PM) July 10 
Nine-week session: second block classes begin July 11 
Six-week session: classes begin July 11 
= For all schools and colleges offering course In the Summer Sessio 
School of E tio 


Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 


Mon. 


l'ues.- Thurs. 


Mon. 


Fri. 
Mon. 
Mon. 

Fri. 
Wed. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Mon. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 


the 


The Summer Sessions 


Twelve-week session: third three-week day 
course—registration and first day of classes 
(9 AM-6 PM) a 

Twelve-week session: second half evening 
courses—registration and first day of classes 

Ed.D. and A.M. in Ed. comprehensive exami- 
nations ^ 

Nine-week session: third block— registration 
and first day of classes (9 AM-5 PM) 

Applications for Oct. graduation due in Reg- 
istrar's Office* ; 

Twelve-week session: fourth three-week day 
course—registration and first day of classes 
(9 AM-5 PM) hs 

RENEE CUNT GM ott, DE 

Registration for fall semester 1961-62 


xcept students registering 


Wed. 


Mon. 


Tues. 


Mon. 


Thurs.-Sat. 


24th STREET 


Student Parking Lot 


230d STREET 


rH 


voy gre 


133915 343 


20th STREET 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


1 resident 
The Board of Trustees of the I niversity is composed of the President 
University ex officio and the following persons by election: 


Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Chairman 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Secretary 


Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Assistant Sec retary 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 


*Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 


Wiley Thomas Buchanan, Jr. 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D.. Litt.D.. I .H.D., D.C.L. 
Eugene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D. 
"Watson Davis, B.S. in GE, CE, 


R. Roy Dunn 


Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 


Sc.D. 


Philip L. Graham, A.B., LL.B., L.H.D. 


Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 


John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 
Frank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S.. LL.B.. LL.M.. LL.D. 


Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 


John Keown McKee 


Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 


James Matlack Mitchell, A.M. 


*George Edward Muth, A.B., LL.B. 


*Frederick A. Reuter, M.D. 


*Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Donald D'Arcy Shepard, LL.B. 


Carleton D. Smith 
Sic 


Iney William Souers, A.B., LL.D. 


Lewis m Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


L. Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 
James Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D. 


*Frank Harvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.B. 


Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, LL.D. 


Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 


Mrs, Wilbur John Carr 


Mrs, Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 
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lysses S, Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, LL.D., Sc.D. 


Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D.. Sc.D. 
Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 


Lloyd Bennett Wilson 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Thomas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., President 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Dean of Faculties 

, Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 

Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 

Frederick Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 

John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art 

William David Johnson, B.S. in B.A., Comptroller 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Activities for Women 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of Veterans Edu- 
cation 

Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director of Uni- 
versity Chapel 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 

Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Administration 

Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Director of Women's Athletics 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 

Edward Martin Wall, A.B., LL.B., Director of Air Science 

John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties; University Marshal 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Martin Koehl, A.M., Dean of the Junior College 

Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean and Chairman of the Graduate Council 

John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine; Medical Director, Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Charles Bernard Nutting, A.B., J.D., LL.M., S.J.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., Dean of 
the National Law Center 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Public Lau 

Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of Engineering 

Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

James Harold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

Archibald Mulford Woodruff, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government, Business, 
and International Affairs 

Grover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D.. Dean of the Division of Special Students 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital 
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John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Division of U niversity Students 
William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 
nee s Cecil King, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 
Calvin Weir Pettit, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian Colle "ge 
Carville Dickinson Be enson, A.B., LL.B., SJ.D., Assistant Dean of the Law School 
Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean for Development in the National 
Law Center 
Carl Hugo W alther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean in the School of Engineering 
Robert Me yer Leonard, P h.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Pharmac y 
Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 
Walter Harold Hayes, Jr., A.M., Assistant Dean in the Colle 'ge of General Studies 


THE UNIVERSITY 


History AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by George 
Washington. During his public life he urged the establishment of such an insti- 
tution and in his will he left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Com- 
pany for the endowment of a university in the District of Columbia “to which the 
youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the com- 
pletion of their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government”. 

Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by an act of Con- 
gress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to “Columbian Uni- 
versity” and in 1904 to “The George Washington University”. 

The George Washington 1 niversity includes fourteen colleges, schools, and divi- 
sions. Many of these offer programs of study in the Summer Sessions, as described 
later in this Bulletin. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Such 
accreditation is vital to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution 
to another. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of University 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The Law School is a charter member of the Asso iation of American Law 
Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Pharmacy is accredited by 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. “It is a member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The School of Engineering is on the 
accredited list of the Engineers’ Council for Professional De velopment. The School 
of Education is a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council for the Accreditation 
for Teacher Education. 


LOCATION 


The George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four blocks west 
of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. 
Readily accessible to the 1 niversity are many of the departments of the Govern- 
ment, including the Department of State, the Department of the Treasury, the 
Department of Justice, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, 
the Department of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Department of Labor; as well as the National Archives, the 
Capitol, the Library of Congress, the National Academv of Sciences, the Pan 
American Union, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
The University Library.—The University Library contains approximately 352,000 
volumes and, with the exception of the law and medical collections, is housed in 
the Library Building. 
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Regulations governing the use of the library, the circulation of books, and the 
use of reserve books and periodicals are available at the service desks of the Li- 
brary. 

Other Library Facilities in Washington.—The student has access also to the Li- 
brary of ( ongress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its branches. 
the Library of the Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, the Library of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Li- 
brary of the 1 nited States Office of Education, the National Library of Medicine, 
the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many other great special collections 
of the government departments. 

Research Facilities of Washington—The arrangement of the summer schedule 
of classes permits the full-time student to avail himself of the opportunity to study. 
at first hand, the working of the Federal Government and so to form a background 
for intelligent and useful « itizenship. 

In the departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a multitude of re- 
ports made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on the results of study 
and research in the bureaus, experimental stations, laboratories, museums. and ob- 
Servatories of the Nation. 

In addition to the governmental collection the student has access to the research 


> ilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose headquarters are situated 
in Washington 
American 


fac 


, as the Carnegie Institution, the American Council on Education, the 
À Council of Learned Societies, the National Academy of Sciences, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the National Education Association, and the National 
Geographic Society. 


THE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
INVITES YOU TO STUDY THIS SUMMI R IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


The air-conditioned classrooms of the Hall of Govern- 
ment and James Monroe Hall are just a f i 
walk from the Department of State, a few 


from the Library of Congress. 


ites’ 


e+ eee 


The five-day academic week at The George Washington 


l niversity leaves students time to visit the historic shrines 


ot the Nation’s Capital, to attend musical and dramatic 


events in the Carter Barron Amphitheater, and to partici- 


pate in the Summer Sessions recreation programs. 


(resa Hr povero tg e-4 


You will never forget your summer of study at 
he White House. 


the campus four blocks from t 
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The work of the Summer Sessions has been planned to meet the needs of full- 
and part-time students. 

During the summer of 1961, courses 
bian College (the 
School of F 


Affairs, 


are offered in the Junior College: Colum- 
senior college): the Law Sx hool: the School ol Pharmacy: the 


Education; and the School of Government, Business, and 


ADMISSION 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


The application form for admission may be obtained from the Office of the Di- 
rector of Admissions, 2029 G Street NW.. W ashington 6, D. C.; 
5-0250, extension 344, The completed form should be returned to the Office of 
the Director of Admissions, with an application fee of $10 for a degree candidate 
or $5 for a nondegree 
cation a rece 


telephone: Federal 


candidate. The degree candidate must attach to his appli- 
nt photograph, signed by him. 


THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 


An applicant from a secondary school must send to his } 


high school 


h school principal the 
| record form provided by the University, with the request that the com- 
)eete - : y 
pleted form be mailed to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
quest each registrar to mail to the Office of the Director of Admissions a tran- 
Script of his record, eve 
18 required f. › $ м 
required from the institution last attended, 
The appropriate report of Graduate 
accompany 


n though credits were not earned. An honorable dismissal 


Record Examination, when available, should 
application to graduate degree candidacy. 


THE STUDENT Nor SEEKING А DEGREE 


The student not seeking 


. a degree from this University should apply for admis- 
Sion to 


the Division of University Students, 


a nondegree-granting division which 
makes the work of th 


€ University available to the following three types of appli- 


cants; 

e The student registered for a degree at another institution is admitted to the 
Е ent that facilities permit. No transcript of record is required, but an official 
tatement of his eligibility to 


eee return to his institution must accompany his appli- 
Cation for 


2. The 


another 


admission. 


| Student over 2] years of age who is not working for a degree in this or 
>. institution may be admitted to take courses for which he has adequate 
'éparati = : r : 1 
* Єрага(іоп, as determined by the department concerned. No transcript of record 
18 require. x 

]uired, 

The student under 21 years of age who is not seeking degree candidacy here 
be admitted if he meets the entrance requirements of the Junior 
page 17). 


or elsewhere may 


College (see 
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REGISTRATION 

A student may not register for classes until the Office of the Director of Admis- 
sions has approved his admission to this University. 

А student previously registered in this University who did not attend during the 
term preceding this registration must file an application for readmission well in 
advance of registration. 

Registration for both sessions of the Law School summer term will be held June 
12. Summer students planning to take the New York Bar examination must reg- 
ister at this time for both sessions and complete both. Students wishing to attend 
the second session only should register on July 28. Tuition fees are payable by 
the session. 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person who has 
been admitted to the University may be registered as an auditor in a class with- 
out being required to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations. No 
academic credit will be allowed for such attendance. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission of the 
adviser or major professor and the dean or director of the college, school, or di- 
vision concerned. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have been adopted: 


TUITION FEES 
For each semester hour* for which the student registers (except for work in 
the Law School, for courses in Departments of Instruction in the School of 
Engineering, for courses in the College of General Studies Off-Campus 
Division, for work toward a Master’s degree in Engineering, and for work 2 


For each semester hour for which the student registers in the Law School. . 25.00 


25.00 


Division of the College of General Studies .. 17.00 


ыо усы Ge ee UE RM eer EET. 800.00 

For work leading to and including the final examinationf....... .. 80000 
For the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 

For work leading to and including the final examinationt......... 800.00 
For the degree of Master of Engineering Administration: 

For work leading to and including the Comprehensive Examinationi..... 800.00 
For the degree of Master of Science in Engineering: 

For work leading to and including the ( omprehensive Examination] .. 700.00 
For the degree of Doctor of Science: 

For work leading to and including the Qualifying Examination. ........ 1,200.00 

For work leading to and including the final examination. ............. . 1,200.00 


* Payment of tuition for the Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of reg“ 
istration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to b€ 
written, In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted without 
further tuition payment. The student must, however, be registered “in residence" during this period. 
If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the second academic year, it must be registered fof 
again, and tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course 

ї This fee does not cover the cost of tuition for undergraduate courses numbered 1 to 100. j 

t When a limited schedule is carried which extends the time of completion of the program of study 
to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be fixed by the Treasurer. 
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ADDITIONAL COURSE FEES 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with 
the tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is charged against 
the individual student. W hen breakage is in excess of the normal amount 
provided for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required 
to pay such additional charges as are determined by the department con 
cerned. 

GRADUATION FEES 


Wherein the degree of Associate in Arts or Associate in Science is granted 10.00 
Wherein a degree other than the Associate in Arts or Associate in Science i 

s dapi A DOT о ey Eee RENE S BE 25.00 

Wherein an Advanced Professional Certificate in Education is granted. . 25.00 

тур» а > 6.00 

FOR PRINTING Summary or Doc TORAL DISSERTATION....... : 85.00 


Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a degree cand 


10.00 
>d each applicant for admission as a nondegree can 
5.00 
h applicant for transfer within the 
Ini H " . 4 
niversity from one college, school, or division to another, except in cases 
of normal progression, nonrefundable......................... : ,9.00 
Admission tests (when IUE) ori eere se E eO PEE . . . .6,00-12.00 
Late registration fee, charged each student who fails to register within the 
5 se 5.00 
4 1 i "olvi Y ne 
Ct ach student for each change in program involving on¢ 
90 0r more Than one-o0UJ86, 1... eese eee eee ore ones ce : 2.00 
Withdrawal fee, charged each student who preregisters and withdraws prior 


yme 

ga ЕР dre cunt S 57 ? 00 
ats p'tttseeseeeeessessesseesesessesseeoeeeee sees : 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is rein: ated after suspension EC 
„for delinquency LEON re a a PEER EE Pee ; 5.00 
"Or ех 


ich examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each specia Ў 
Т ads bs не оа а ESE учь 5.00 


charged each student іп с larmacy 
ails to check out of the laboratory by the time set by the 

e ian’ s 3.00 
charged for each transcript of record after the first. : 1.00 


in the University entitles each student to the following 1 niversity 
the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and when de- 

ә T > fo. Tal s. 1; 
services of the Placement Office; (3) the use of the 1 niversity li- 


medical attention and hospital services described below. These privi- 
leges, with the 


withdraw 


privileges: (1) 
sired: (2) the 
brary; (4) 


exception of the issuance of transcripts, cease when the student 
8 or is dismissed from the University. 
Medical an 


: 1 Hospital Services.—These services include: (1) three visits by the 
University 


Physician or surgeon, office or residence (District of Columbia), in anv 
One illness, exclusive of a specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray ex- 
aminations: 

Hospital for 
Sity to be 
hospita] 


(2) hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the University 
not more than one week during any twelve-month period—the neces- 
determined by the Director of Health Administration. All additional 
charges for operating room, laboratory, anesthetics, 
. other special se 

Pitalization pe 


of Health 


X-ray, medications, 
'rvices must be paid by the student. The duration of hos- 
riod (maximum, one week) is also to be determined by the Director 
Administration. 


or any 


* Payable EM i 
Payable at the time of application for transfer or readmission 
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Hospitalization is not available to those students availing themselves of other 
hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 

This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while currently 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurred be- 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session and com- 
pletion of registration for the next semester or summer session. A 

The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 


own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street, NW. 
No student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until all fees 
are paid. Fees for each session are due in advance at the time of registration. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 
the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Registrations are for the session, and no refunds or rebates are allowed unless 
the registration is in advance and the course is dropped before the day of regis- 
tration for the session involved. 

A student who preregisters and withdraws prior to the date of regular r 
$5. 

In no case will tuition be refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 

Payments apply only to the session for which registration charges are incurred, 
and in no case will these payments be credited to another session or term. 

Any student in chemistry or pharmacy who fails to check out of the laboratory 
on or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will 
be charged a laboratory check-out fee of $3. A student dropping a course before 
the end of the session must check out of the laboratory at the next scheduled lab- 


istra- 


tion will be charged a withdrawal fee of 


oratory period. 
No permission to withdraw and no certificate for work done will be given a 


student who has not a clear financial record. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 

Students in the Summer Sessions are subject to, and are expected to familiarize 
themselves with, the University regulations as stated in the general catalogue. 

Academic Credit.—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the University: 
Academic credit for completed work will be given toward the appropriate degrees 
in the various colleges and schools of the University in accordance with their sep- 
arate regulations and requirements. 

Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but the candi- 
date for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the school or college 
concerned as stated in the general catalogue. 

Amount of Work.—No full-time student may take more than 9 semester hours 
of work during the eight-week session: no employed student, more than 6 hours. 

In the Law School the maximum amount of work that may be taken in both 
sessions by a full-time student is 12 semester hours: by an employed student, 8 
semester hours. 


is reserved by the | niversity to dismiss or exclude any student from 


sity, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the Stu 
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dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Uni- 
versity building. A “Lost and Found” office is maintained in the Student Union. 

VETERANS EDUCATION 

The Office of Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW., is a service 
bureau for eligible persons interested in studying at this University. It acts in 
- liaison capacity between the University and the Veterans Administration. 

Those who are eligible are advised to consult this Office about the educational 
program of the University and the procedure for securing benefits before apply- 
"ng to the Veterans Administration for certification. The Veterans Administra- 
Поп is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth Street NW., Washington 25, D. C. 


Ривис Law 634 
(War Orphans Educational Assistance Act) 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
Ne active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World War II, or the 
Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under this Act, if cer- 
tain age requirements are met. In the case of a child who has not reached the 
age of majority, his gu 


I. ardian must make application for him to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 


Punric Law 190 
(World War II GI Bill Extension) 


l'he educational benefits for World War II veterans terminated July 25, 1956, 
except that persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces between October 
6, 1945, and October 5, 
reenlistment as war 
four years 
from that s 


1946, may count the entire period of such enlistment or 
service for purposes of GI Bill benefits. Such enlistees have 
from the date that enlistment ended to begin training and nine years 
paration date to complete training under this provision. 


PUBLIC Law 550 
(Korean GI Bill) 


under this Law, a veteran must have been in service between 


June 97. 1955 . ; "be А 
ine 27, 1950 and January 31, 1955, and must no longer be on active duty. 
At least thirty 


To be eligible 


days prior to registration the veteran should apply to the Vet- 
€rans / mia . " > М ~ . "m ah 7 
5 Administration for a Certificate for Education and Training, for presenta- 


ti т б . ~ 1 у i | | 
ion to the 1 niversity Office of Veterans Education at the time of registration. A 
Photostatic 


Pose copy of his DD214 must accompany the original application for certi- 
Ication, І J 


Pusuic Laws 16 AND 894 
(Vocational Rehabilitation) 
Disabled ۽„‎ Em . eC : 
E isabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under either Law should ap- 
PLY to Veterans 


b Administration for approval of their training objectives at least 
Ixty days prior tc 


› registration. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The summer social and recreational program includes regularly scheduled social, 
square, and folk dances on Lisner Terrace. For those who would like instruction 
and practice in dance, teaching sessions are provided. Get-acquainted teas and a 
carnival are also included in the program. 2 

During the summer, notices of the many recreational and social opportunities 
offered in the Capital will be posted on a bulletin board in the Student Union. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


\dmission to the University does not include a room reservation. A separate 
application for a room should be made well in advance. Forms for application, to- 
gether with detailed information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities 
for Women, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street NW. or the Director of Activities for 
Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW. c" 

Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the Uni- 
versity, for women students twenty-one years of age or older and for men stu- 
dents, may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservation 
of rooms in private houses must be made by students. | 

All girls, except freshmen, under the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for 6 
or more credit hours of academic work at the University and who are not living 
with their parents or relatives, may live outside the dormitory only with the per 
mission and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, and upon receipt 
of written requests from parents. In no case will permission be granted for such 
girls to be domiciled outside the dormitories except with persons approved by the 
Director of Activities for Women. 

Freshman girls may be domiciled outside the dormitory only with their parents 
or with immediate relatives with the written approval of their parents. 

During the summer of 196] the following residence halls will be open. Meals 
are served in the Student Union. 

Women Students.—Dolly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month 
а person. 

Men Students.—]ohn Quincy Adams Hall provides double rooms, with study al- 
cove and bath, at $40 a month a person. 

Dormitory payments are due and payable in advance on the first day of each 
month. A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who makes his раў: 
ment from the tenth to the fifteenth, inclusive, of the month in which payment 18 
due, is charged a service fee of $2. A student who fails to meet payments by the 
fifteenth of the month in which payment is due will be automatically suspended and 
may not attend classes until he has been officially reinstated and has paid all a crued 
rent and a reinstatement fee of $5. 


RELIGIOUS Lire 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and enc ourages them to 


participate in the various religious organizations 
of their own choice, 


Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these groups 
and form a link between the University and the religious community. The ad 


visers of the religious organizations are available for counseling. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Information concerning 


specific requirements for degrees is omitted from this 
bulletin 


For such information, the student is referred to the general catalogue. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


» Which administers the first two years of the standard four- 
year college program in the liberal arts and sciences was established in 1930, as 
a part of the academic reorganization of the University. Prior to 1930, the four- 


year program had been administered by Columbian College since its organization 
in 1821. n 


The Junior College 


The Junior College 
begun in the 
work which is t 


l'he curricula offered in 
pare students for 


lhey also serve 


curricula continue the studies of a general cultural nature 


secondary schools, and lay a foundation for the more specialized 
о follow. 


preparation for admission to Columbian College pre- 
advanced work in the fields of arts and letters and in science. 
e as the first two years of the prelegal and premedical programs. 
The curriculum in Science meets the requirements for the first two years of the 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology curriculum offered by Columbian Col- 


lege in collaboration with the Department of Pathology and the University Hos- 


pital, 

The Junior College also provides the preprofessional work required for admission 
to the schools of Pharmacy; Education; and Government, Business, and International 
Affairs, 


In addition it | 


'ovides the following two-year curricula in vocational training: 
Accounting, 


Home Economics, Physical Sciences, and Secretarial Studies. 


THE DEGREES 
The Junior College 


: oflers work leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts and 
Associate in Scie 


nce, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Admission is based on the following factors: 


E An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school, show- 
ing at least fifteen “units” * 

2. The principal's st 
work 

3. Scores of the Se 
Board. 


atement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 


holastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 


The Committee 


Pun on Admission and Advanced Standing will consider the quali- 
ications of 


alid an applicant who does not present all of the formal requirements 
Stated . Хх "m . ч а e 
ed above, The Committee may prescribe appropriate tests, 


unit 


* 
A 
than 120 


sixteen à year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
y-min 


ute periods of prepared classroom work 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


Columbian College, the senior college of liberal arts and sciences, comprises the 
work of the junior and senior years and the Master of Arts and Master of Science 
disciplines. 


THE DEGREES 


Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Fine Arts. 
In cooperation with the School of Medicine, Columbian College offers work lead- 
ing to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. In co- 
operation with the Department of Pathology and the University Hospital, Colum- 
bian College offers work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. 


UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in the follow- 
ing major fields: 


American Thought and Civilization Latin American Civilization 
Art: Mathematics 
Art History and Theory, Drawing and Philosophy 
Painting, Sculpture, or Commercial Physics 
Art Political Science 
Biology Psychology 
Botany Religion 
Chemistry Russian 
Economics Sociology and Anthropology 
English Literature Spanish American Literature 
French Language and Literature Spanish Language and Literaure 
Geography Speech: 
Geology Speech 
Germanic Languages and Literatures Dramatic Art 
History Statistics 
Journalism Zoology 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available in the fol 
lowing major fields: 


Biology Mathematics 
Botany Physics 
Chemistry Statistics 
Geology Zoology 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science Ё 
offered in the following fields. In addition, programs can be arranged in com 
bined fields subject to the approval of the Committee on Studies. 


American Literary and Cultural History Economics 

Anatomy English and American Literature 
Art History and Criticism English Literature 

Biochemistry French Language and Literature 
Biology Geography 

Botany Geology 

Chemistry Germanic Languages and Literatures 


Chemotherapy History 
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Latin American Civilization 


Psychology 
Mathematics 


Religion 


Microbiology Religious Education 

Museology Sociology and Anthropology 
Pharmacolo Spanish American Literature 
Philosophy м Spanish Language and Literature 
Physics Speech Correction 

Physiology Statistics 


Political Science Zoology 


Graduate work leac 


1 5 5 as "à p s is onere d i l e 
ling to the des ree of M aster of F ine Art 1 ffe re n th 
fie lc 8 of painting 


and of sculpture. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
: А : USE THIS s or Associate in 
For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The degree of Associate in Arts y A nndis 
- 1 + x . : y — ^ € 2 . 
Science based on the appropriate curriculum in the Junior College, or t 3 from 
s - З . se "raduation 
Scholarship requirements may be somewhat higher than those for grac 
the Junior College. lited 
у '"s degree an accredite 
For the Master's Degrees.—An approved Bachelor's degree from an acc 


' fm ; „АУ 'ourses; and a superior quality of 
higher institution; an appropriate distribution of courses: and a uperior q ) 
work іп the major field. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


` ~ > + › ; „А ) of Philoso- 
The Graduate Council offers work leading only to the degree of i реж beyond 
m e 1 P» ire 8 spree реус 
phy. There is no specified amount of graduate work r« quired for this d« grec М ater 
ү r be assigned what- 
the first full year of graduate study. However, each student may be assigned wha 
ever additional graduate course 


work his committee deems essential to his doctora 
program, 


A limited amount of this graduate work is offered by some departments 
In the Summer Sessions. A student wishing to work under the disciplines of a 
Graduate Council will consult the Dean of the Graduate Council for information 
concerning credentia]s and candidacy. 

À pamphlet describing det 
current list of fie 


the Office of the 


ails of the Graduate Council program, together X a 
lds of research offered by the Council, will be sent upon request by 
Graduate Council. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


The Law School offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of Laws, 
Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, and Doctor of Juridical 
Science, 

See 


"Registration", 


take the New York Ba 


16] ie > ^nt an to 
on page 12 for provisions applicable to students who pla 
r examination. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Unclassified Students.—A degree candidate in good standing at another law m 
Which is a member of the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discre- 


tion of the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student to earn credits for transfer 
to the other law school. 

А member of the 
à member se 
of the De 


bar or a person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate of 
hool of the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discretion 
an, be admitted as an unclassified student. 
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Unclassified students participate in the work of the course and take examinations. 
Courses taken by unclassified students will not be credited toward degrees at this 
Law School. 

For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws: No new students are admitted as candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Laws in the summer term. 

The Juris Doctor degree is conferred as a recognition of completion with high 
rank of the full course, including experience in research and legal authorship. A 
student does not register as a candidate for this degree until his last year in the 
Law School. The degree of Juris Doctor will be discontinued effective with respect 
to students entering the Law School in the 1961-62 academic year. 

For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree 
from an approved college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree 
from a member school of the Association of American Law Schools are required. 
Candidates for admission must have attained a B average on all work done for the 
Bachelor of Laws degree, except that, at the discretion of the Committee on Gradu- 
ate Studies, applicants otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof of experience 
and attainment as an alternative. 

For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law.—The following are required: (1) 
the successful completion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, let- 
ters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycée, or lyceo; and 
(2) graduation in law from a recognized foreign university where training was in 
Civil Law. 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are required: а 
Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved college or university and 
a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a member 
school of the Association of American Law Schools, and outstanding capacity for 
scholarly work in the field of law. 

Continuing Legal Education Students.—A simplified admission and registration 
procedure is used for members of the bar who wish to take courses on a noncredit 
basis. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


The School of Pharmacy offers work leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Pharmacy. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


An Associate in Arts degree based on the curriculum in Pharmacy in the Junior 
College, or the equivalent, is required. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education prepares teachers, counselors, and administrators for the 
higher ranges of educational service and offers opportunities to teachers of expem 
ence to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arranged to meet thé 
needs of employed students as well as those able to devote full time to their studies 
It offers both graduate and undergraduate work. 


Tue DEGREES 


The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: Bachelot 
of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Bachelor of Scien 
in Physical Education, Master of Arts in Education, and Doctor of Education. 
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ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two years of approved 
college work. or gradu ition from an approved two-vear normal school, or the equiva- 
lent, is required, 

For the Master’s Degree.—A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college, or the 
equivalent, and the approval of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Stand- 
ing are required, 

M at Advanced Professional Certificate.—The Bachelor of Arts degree in Edu- 
cation or the Bachelor of Science degree in Physical Education from the School of 
Education, or the equivalent from another institution of higher learning; a Master's 
degree, from an accredited institution of higher learning, at least two years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and a permanent teaching or administrative license are 
required, 

For the Doctor's Degree.—A Master's degree from an accredited college, or the 
equivalent, and the approval of the Faculty of the School of Education are required. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


THE DEGREES 


The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work leading 
to the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Inter- 
national Affairs or Public Affairs; (2) Bachelor of Business Administration with a 
major in Accounting, 


(3) Master of Arts in 


Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statistics; 
- Government with a major field in International Affairs, Public 
Affairs, Public Administration, Personnel Administration, or Economic Policy; (4) 
Master of Business Administration with a major field in Accounting, Business and 
genomic Statistics, General Business \dministration, Hospital Administration, or 
ersonnel Administration: and (5) Doctor of Business Administration. 

The Master's degrees are based on a comprehensive examination and thesis. The 
minimum Master’s program is 30 semester hours of which 6 represent the thesis. 
App Icants whose undergraduate training does not include background courses neces- 


Sary before tal; i i і 
ча before taking the comprehensive examination must undertake programs longer 
than the 30-hour minimum, 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor’s Degrees 
Bachelor of Arts 


International A 
equivalent, 


4 Jachelor of Business Administration—An Associate in Arts degree based on the 
ACC ne CCP e o ^ . = в 7 
Е come т, Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statistics curriculum 
in t Yon < 

te Junior College, or the equivalent, is required. 


in Government.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the 
fairs or Public Affairs curriculum in the Junior College, or the 
18 required, 


For the Master's Degrees 


A Bachelor’s de 


gree from an accredited college or university is required. A 
student from 


an unaccredited institution may be admitted at the discretion of the 
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Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, but may be required to take work 
above the minimum requirements. 

Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 3.00 
(a B average) in the undergraduate major. 

International Affairs or Public Affairs.—The applicant’s undergraduate program 
must have included background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
at this University. А 

Public Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social science or equiva- 
lent work experience is required. 

Accounting or Business and Economic Statistics.—The applicant's undergraduate 
program must have included background courses corresponding to an undergraduate 
major at this University. | 

Economic Policy.—An undergraduate major in Economics at this 1 niversity, or 
the equivalent, is required. 

Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social science or educa- 
tion, with appropriate courses in psychology, is required. | 

Business Administration.—(1) In general business administration: a Bachelor of 
Business Administration degree at this 


University, or the equivalent, is required. 
Applicants who are deficient in 


such course work may be admitted and will be 
required to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Master of Business 
\dministration program. (2) In the field of Hospital Administration: a Bachelor's 
degree from an accredited college or university is required. While a 3.00 average 
in the undergraduate major is expected, in the selection of candidates consideration 


will be given to personal qualifications. aptitude for hospital administration, and 


practical experience. 


For the Doctor’s Degree 


Doctor of Business Administration.—A Master's degree in Business Administration 
or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in statistics and accounting to 


the satisfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies are required. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of the 
versity through its Campus Division, Off-Campus Division, and Division of Conr 
munity Services. Programs leading to the following degrees are offered for mature 
students whose backeround and experience entitle them to registration in a college 
designed to meet individual needs: Associate in Arts; Associate in Science; Asso 
ciate in Secretarial Administration: Bachelor of Arts; Bachelor of Science in Cartog 
raphy; Master of Arts in the fields of Controllership, Governmental Administration, 


and Personnel Management; Master of Arts in International Affairs: and Master of 
Business Administration. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Off-Campus Credit Courses.—A 


simplified procedure for admission and registra 
tion in off-campus course 


з is conducted at the first meeting of the class. Transcripts 
of previous academic work are not required. Registration is restricted to those 
whose qualifications would indicate that they are able to carry the course success 
fully. Admission to an off.c 


ampus course does not constitute admission to degre 
candidacy in the University. 
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Noncredit Courses.—In gener 


? al, noncredit courses will be open to any individual 
interested in 1 


enrolling. When a noncredit course is organized at the request of 
some particular agency or group, 
mended by the sponsoring 
be imposed in order to mai 


admission may be restricted to the students recom- 
erganization. A limit on the size of classes may have to 
ntain the quality of instruction. 

> The separate catalogue of the College of General Studies, available at the Col- 
tege, 706 Twentieth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., 


д contains full information 
concerning programs 


» courses, entrance and degree requirements, and fees. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 

The Division of University Students makes the work of the University, in its 

several colleges and schools, accessible to three types of students who are not work- 
Ing toward a degree in this l niversity (see page 11). 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 

This is a nonde 

rolled to make 
University, 


1 


'Bree-granting division of the University in which students are еп. 


up entrance deficiencies to degree-granting colleges and schools of the 


COURS 


S OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for the student 
in the freshman or sophomore year. With the approval of the adviser and the dean, 
they may also be taken by a junior or senior. In certain instances, they may be 
taken by a graduate student to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequi- 
sites to advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for the 
student in the junior or senior year. They may be credited toward higher degrees 
only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at the beginning of 
the course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and by the officer of instruc- 
tion, and when the completion of additional work has been certified by the officer 
of instruction. t 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned primarily 
for the graduate student, They are open, with the approval of the officer of instruc- 
tion, to the qualified senior; they are not open to the Junior College student. 

In the Law School, first-year courses are numbered from 100 to 200; second-year 
courses, from 201 to 300: third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and graduate courses, 


from 401 to 500. > 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CnEDIT 


The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a course 
15 in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. 

The Schedule of Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be available in ps 
at the Office of the Registrar, will contain information about room assignments an 
instructors for courses, 


The University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the courses of 
instruction listed. 


ACCOUNTING 
l Introductory Accounting (3) 


Basic principles underlying accounting records used by single proprietorships and part- 


nerships; preparation of the work sheet and financial statements. MTWThF 8:10- 
9:00 A.M. 


l-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3 


o) 
First half: basic principles underlying 


accounting records used by single proprietor 
ships and partnerships; pre 


paration of the work sheet and financial statements. o 

half: basic principles underlying accounting records used by corporations; introduc 

tion to valuation and amortization 'roblems, cost accounting, and analysi interpre 
I [4 


: . ?.5 , А d T 
tation of financial statements, Prerequisite to Accounting 2: Accounting 1 or permi 


sion of the instructor. Accounting 2 begins July 17. MTWThF 7:10-9:00 P.M. 


101 Cost Accounting (3) 


Theory and purposes of industrial cost 


accounting, treatment of systems of cost control 
and determination, analysis 


and interpretation of cost data. Emphasis will be on job 
order cost accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. MTTh 5:35-7:00 P.M 


(24) 
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111 Financial Statement 


. e îne nanci g ements 
Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and TRU Rte i pn enm 
for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stockholders, ar - а - 
ence of price level changes on accounting data; determination ant "us erae ^us 
trends and ratios. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or permission o it 


MTWTh 7:00. 8:05 A.M. 
115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
Accounting systems used by 


methods of com 
ation, 


Analysis (3) 


single proprietorships and corporations with Di fom 
piling, analyzing, classifying, and summarizing accounting ‹ -= Sey 
amortization, and income determination problems. Not open for credi / 
counting or Business Administration majors. M 6:10-8:40 Р.М. 


32 Accounting Theory (3) | ыы A 
Development of basic accounting principles and concepts with spec A i: ғ avi, ma 
current thought expressed by the American Institute of Certified Public Hewes “MW 
and the American Accounting Association. Prerequisite: 6 hours of Accounting. 
7:10-9:25 P.M. 


] 


19] Advanced Acco 
Consolidated st 
estate and trust 


> ) 
unting (3) gt PH ` — 
atements, statement of affairs, realization and liquidation re PM 
accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. MTTh 5:35-7 T 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 


- - 

ED : ae Ала tallation, and 
Principles, te hniques, and procedures involved in the development, —— 
operation of a System of budgetary control to aid in the management of comm -— 


and industria] organizations, Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. MTTh 11:10 A.M.-12:25 
> 


P.M 


91« : . ‹ 
12 Managerial Accounting (3) 1 cost accounting 
£ :.7 loot ү © асс І 
A survey of internal accounting controls, commercial budgets, and cost acc 
) rA der Sour) P , 
systems used by management in directing and - r 
Accounting 211 or permission of the instructor. T 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


ntrolling business. Prerequisite: 


h 7:10-9:25 P.M. 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


In addition to the 


Y 1 
} iversity fa the 
regular courses announced above, the Univer ity otters th 
g 
following 


accounting course for students enrolled in special program. 
P 
9 Genera] Ас, 


counting (3) 
For stuc 


lents in the Navy Graduate 


' ~ ior t asis on account 
systems used by single proprietorships and corporations, with empha € ‹ 
Ing theory, terminology, and the analysis and interpretation of ac« unting 


ART 
Art History AND THEORY 
| 


Art {ppreciation (3) 
A consider. 


í = inde n ипе. 
Comptrollership program only. Study of account 
ing 


‹ 


1 : > expression in the 
ation of the vocabulary, methods, and materials of « reative expression in the 
fine arts. A study of the lan; uage and function of art in its various me 
opment of styles, aesthetic 


(Not intended for the ү 


principles, theories, and ide in art thr ug! 
> : MTT Р "n 
rospective Art major.) MTWThF 6:10-7:00 P. 


| Í 
72 ] Ines: > : "i 
< introduction to the Arts in America (3) s | 
inti i 2 luring > 19t} nd 20th ce 
ainting, sculpture, are hitecture, and the popular arts during the 19th and 2 
turies. MTWTh 3:10-4:15 РМ 


105 Re naissance Art in Italy (3) 


"v . : е rd th centr 
The development of painting, s ulpture, and architecture in 15th and 16th century 
Italy. MTWThF 5 10-6:00 P.M. 
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110 Contemporary Art (3) ' . 
A study of sculpture and painting from Post Impressionism through the later modern 
movements to the present. MTWTh 1:10-2:15 P.M. 


SEEN M. room UEM sr uut 
| painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, and Japan. MTWTh 11:10 


The architecture, | 


A.M.-12:15 P.M. 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) 
MW 7:10-9:15 P.M. 

289-90 Thesis (3-3) 

DRAWING AND PAINTING? 

21 Basic Design + (3) : 
Practice of the basic principles of design; creative exercise in various media to acquire 
the control of two- and three-dimensional form. MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 

65 Drawing and Painting I (3) 

MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 


135 Applied Design (3) м 
Principles of design applied to advertising, layout, and television graphic arts. 
MTWThF 1:00-4:00 P.M. 


165 Drawing and Painting II t (3) 
MTWThF 1:00-4:00 P.M. 


175 Advanced Design (3) 
MTWThF 9:00-12:00 A.M. 


265 Painting III t (3) 
MTWThF 1:00-4:00 P.M. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
BIOLOGY 


1-2 Survey in Biology (3-3) 
Systematic study of the plant and animal kingdoms, with emphasis upon the interde 
pendence of living things and their relations with their environments. Introduction to 
organic evolution, heredity, public health, and conservation. Material fee, $7 for сас 
half. Nine-week term. Biology 1 is not prerequisite to Biology 2. Biology 2 begini 
July 20 and ends August 21. Lectures, laboratories, 1 field trips- MTWThF 1:10 
5:00 P.M. 


211-12 Research in Cytology (arr.) d 
Individual problems for advanced students interested in this field. Hours and credit 
to be arranged. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


BOTANY 
1 General Botany (3) F 
Study of the structure, activities, and development of the flowering plant; survey a 
the different kinds of planis, their evolution, ecological relationships, economic SIÉ 
nificance, and principles of inheritance. Material fee, $7. Lecture and laboratory— 


TTh 9:10-12:00 A.M.; F 9:10-10:00 A M. 


2 General Botany (3) E 
Continuation of Botany 1. May be taken concurrently with Botar y 1. Material fee, $ 
Lecture and laboratory—MW 9:10-12 A.M ; F 10:10-11:00 A.M 


May be taken for undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor 
\rt 21-22 is prerequisite to all other studio courses 
May be taken for 6 credit h 


+++ + 


ours with the approval of the instructor 
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105 Field Bolan) (3) 


isite: Botany 1 
cars OT: Prerequisite: Bota у 
A course primarily for nonspecialists, emphasizing local - ra. = алт, TTh 6:10-8:00 
or Biology l, or permission of the instructor. Lecture and la ) 
P.M.; field trip—to be arranged. 


205 Research (arr.) 
Hours, credits, and fees to be arr inged. 


299-300 Thesis (3- 3) 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Business ADMINISTRATION 


; و‎ ' lon (3) 
101 Business Organization and Combination 1 their control by government. 
Simple and interrelated forms of business enterprise anc ) 


Th 2:10-4:40 P.M. 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) ling the activities of the ad- 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, n> оошо 2:10-4:40 Р.М. 
ministrative unit: evolution of management thinking. | z 


105 Personne 


Sew in pers ] 
Els and »olicy їп personne 
Industria] Personnel and manpower programs, organization and [ 
activities, MW 5:30-8:00 P.M. 
138 Investments (3) 


Analysis of factors of 
ments, 


1 Management (3) 


" = ypes of invest- 

investment credit with application " - көй еа? ад Pre- 
: JJ. vestors. ila 

proper selection of investments for various classes of in í 


requisite: Accounting 1-2, TTh 5:30-8:00 P.M. 
14] Principles of Marketing (3) 


An introduct 


"Or T 
i al economy, consume 
ion t keting structure and its relation to the total e 
lon to marke 8 t 
and demand 


lems 
j tir agement problem 
analysis, retailing wholesaling, major marketing menig 

аа ra e : 2. TTh 5:30-8: .M. 

and policies, Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. TTh 


; псу, and Bailments (3) 
16] Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and В‹ 
MW 12:45-3:00 P.M. 


201 Advanced Management (3) 


i elation 
"е Ê : es of management in reia 
An advanced course in management —CY ix principies « 
to business enterprise. MW 6:10-8:00 : 


232 Seminar in Business Finance (3) TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 
Research in advanced financial problems а О: > 
d . : . ы " 4 
292 Seminar in Business Management (3 


Resear h on var | " ; { \ 
a C eme 8 oe American du stry W 
z- a 18 phases of management as practic d in 


8:10-10:00 P.M. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Hours to be arranged. 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
In addition to the regul 
owing business administr. 


107 Labor-Manageme 


"Or students in the 
role in the ne 


tial to develo 
268 Manage 


For studen 
techniques 


T E as 
Jniversity offers the fol- 

ar courses announced above, the University off 

{ ses ann Dae egies 

ation courses for students enrolled in speci 


programs. 
prog 


T 

А ts (25) x = 
re ee tae 1 Management program only. Manage — 
Air Force Advanced Managen a rele a aae 
gotiation and administration of collective bargaining a me yar 

i P ә relat 5 urs to be arranged. 
pment of good labor management relations. He 

M b = 

ment Engi neering (3) re 

i | ` ageme rogram only. / 
ts in the Air Force Advanced Management prog 


alysis of the 
i ana 1 ineering programs, 
for initiation and implementation of management engi | 


The George Washington University 


with emphasis on organization and methods surveys, including the study of work meas 
urement, work simplification, management audits, and other management improvement 
programs, 


269 Readings and Conferences in Controllership (3) 
For students in the Navy Graduate Comptrollership program only. 


275 Human Relations in Business (3) 
For students in the Navy Graduate Comptrollership program only. 


PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


210 The Management Function (3) 
Principles and processes of management with particular attention to planning of or 
ganization, direction and coordination of work, internal communication, and measure 
ment of achievement in government. MW 6:10-8:00 P.M. 


211 Problems of Governmental Organization (3) T 
Theories and principles of organization; analysis of problem areas in administration, 
such as decentralization, staff-line, field-headquarters, and executive-legislative relation 


ships. MW 8:10-10:00 P.M. 


232 Personnel Procedures and Problems (3) 


Study of such personnel functions as recruitment, selection, placement, promotion, nel 
pervision, evaluation, classification, and training. Practical problems of personne 
administration. TTh 6:10-8:00 P.M. 


297 Seminar in Public Administration (3) í 
Advanced research on various phases of public administration including methods 0 
policy formulation and control, the application of systems to management, administra 
tion problems of bureaucratic relationships. TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROCRAM 


ne 87 OT E E 
In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers the k 
lowing public administration course for students enrolled in the Air Force Advanceé 


Management Program. 
251 Governmental Budgeting (3) 

The role of budgeting in management; the principles and practices of budgetary for 
mulation and administration. 


CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry * (4-4) 
Elementary course in general chemistry. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebr® 
Students with credit for one semester of general chemistry (college level) may entel 
Chemistry 12 on July 20. Laboratory fee, $18 for each half. Nine-week term ending 
August 21. MTWThF 8:30 A.M-1:20 РМ 


21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) 


Theoretical and practical study of methods of separating and identifyir 
common cations and anions using semi-micro te hniques. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1 
Laboratory fee, $18. Eight-week term. TWThF 1:10-5:00 P.M 


the mor 


22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis ] (4) 
Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by typical volumetric and gras 
procedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 2] Laboratory fee, $18 Eight-week term 


TWThF 1:10-5:00 P.M. е 


* Full-year course; credit is not given until the second half of course is completed 


The Summer Sessions 


151-52 Organic Chemistry * (4-4) 1 es 5 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisitet: Chemistry 21. Chemistry 151 
laboratory fee, $11; Chemistry 152 laboratory fee, $18. Students who have credit for 
Chemistry 151 may enter Chemistry 152 on July 20. Nine-week term ending August 
21. MTWThF 8:30 А.М.-1:20 P.M. 

295-96 Research (arr. ) : 

Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified students with advanced 


training. Laboratory fee. $7.50 a semester hour. Hours and credits to be arranged. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3 ) 


Laboratory fee, $18 each half. Hours to be arranged, 


ECONOMICS 1 


1 Principles of Economics $ (3) И 
Survey of the major economic principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary 
Ше. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

2 Princ; dim 

2 Principles of Economics (3) 


Continuation КЕ сраз 1. Prerequisite: Economics 1. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:15 
M. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M 

101 Economic A 

Analysis of 

mination; 


nalysis (3) І 

demand, supply, and commodity pricing; theory of national income dn 
Pricing of productive services; welfare economics. MTWTh 7:55 9:00 A.M. 
ОЗ] " Р 

12] Мопеу and Banking (3) 


т . . ү › >. > 2 
Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking and the Federal Reserve 
System; other financial institutions; international aspects of money; current financial 
Problems, MTWTh 12:25-1:30 P.M. 

€ ы > : f 

181 International Economics (3) 


Survey of world economics, 


theories of international trade, analysis of international 
economic problems 


, and the international organizations. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
3 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) 


Coutinuation of Economics 201-2. The principal trends in economic thought during 
the present century. TTh 6:10-8 P.M. 


9 ۰ . є 
“19 Managerial Economics (3) 


Analysis of price, production, and inventory policies of business firms. MW 6:10- 
8:00 Р.М. 


25] Theories o 
Growth and c 
nology 


2] 


] Economic Development (3) 


hange in economic activity, capital accumulation, innovations in tech- 
and business organization. TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAM 


In addition to the r 


lowing economics 
program. 


egular courses announced above, the University offers the fol- 
course for students enrolled in the Navy Graduate Comptrollership 


195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) 
Survey of n 
economic 


ational income, the financial system, international economics, and public 

policy, 

+ Full-year course; 

in Chemistry teats 
ў Economics 1 


credit is not given until the second half of course is completed. 


may be waived in the case of the student who has earned a grade of C or better 
within the past two years. 


< 1$ prerequisite to all other courses in Economics 


The George Washington University 


EDUCATION 
TWELVE-WEEK SESSION—JUNE 12 TO SEPTEMBER 1 
Four THREE-WEEK WORKSHOP CoursEs—Day 


5 i “ TENET SIT 
109A Human Development, Learning, and l'eaching * (3) 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher, Nature of human growth, 


i i tior hildr« "art y ations. 
development, and learning, illustrated by observation of children in learning situatic 


June 12 to 30: MTWThF lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions 


and field work—afternoon. 


* (3) 


110A Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher Nature of teaching based 
upon principles of human growth, d« velopment, and learning, illustrated by dn 
of school situations. July 3 to 21: MTWThF lecture and conference—m« rning; sma 
group discussions and field work—afternoon. 

121A Society and the School * # (3) 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher [he historical and so iolog: 
ical development of education at local, national, and international levels; cooperation 

of the school with other community agencies. July 24 to August 11: MTWThF lee 


1 group discussions and field work—afternoon 


122A Society and the School * + (3) 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Organization and opera 
tion of schools, principles and functions, role of the teacher August 14 to September 
1: MTWThF lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions and field 
work—afternoon. 


ture and conference—morning: smal 


Four SIX-WEEK CounsEs— EVENING 


109B Human Development, Learning, and Teaching || (3) 
For the general student is well as the prospective teacher. Nature of human growth 
development, and learning, illustrated by observation of children in learning situa 
tions. Field work to be arranged. June 12 to July 21: lecture—MW 6:40-9:00 Р.М. 
conference—6 :00-6:40 P.M. (days to be arranged) 


110B Human Development, Learning, and Teaching || (3) 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher. Nature of teaching based 
upon principles of human growth, development, and learning, illustrated by observ& 
tion of school situations. Field work to be arranged. July 24 to September 1: lecture 
—MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.; conference—6:00-6: 10 P.M. (days to be 


121B Society and the School 3t (3) 
For the general student as well as the prospective teacher The historical and soc 10108 
ical development of education at local, national, and international levels; cooperation 
of the school with other community agencies. Field work to be arranged. June 12 t% 
July 21: lecture—MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.; conference—6:00-6:40 Р.М. (days to be af 


ranged). 


arranged). 


B So "ety and the School || (3) 
For the general student as well a 


s the prospective teacher Organization and oper® 
tion of schools: 


principles and functions; role of the teacher. Field work to be a 


ranged. July 24 to September 1: lecture—MW 6:40-9:00 P.M.: conference—6: 
6:40 Р.М. (days to be arranged). 


* A workshop course requiring the full d: 
another course scheduled in m 
+ This course may not be 


i ^ of 
iytime attention of enrollee Concurrent registration f 


огпіп& or afternoon not permitte« 
1 taken by students who have complete or 
i Prerequisite: adequate protessional preparation 


£ " ^ ^ ^ 21. 
$ This course may not be taken by students v ho have completed or plan to enroll in Education 1% 
зу not register for another cx 245. 


Enrollees fully employed mz 
taken by students who have completed or plan to enrol Education 2 


1. 
plan to enroll in Education ЇЇ 


# This course may not be 
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NINE-WEEK SESSION—JUNE 19 TO AUGUST 18 


First BLock—JuNE 19 то JULY 7 


2 
112 Guidance in Elementary Schools * (3) | construction of teacher-made tests, in 
ibo, needs, services to students, selection үче dile: Education 109-10 and 121 
lerpretation of tests for evidence purposes. e ee oup discussions and field work 
22, June 19 to 23: lecture—late afternoon; smal да orning; small group discus 
evening. June 26 to July 7: lecture and conference—m "е 
sions and field work afternoon 


a Б i » # ) 
117 Elementary School Sci псе" ү (э) 
For teachers, 


! 

ivities essential in the elementary 

Content, methods, materials, and pee 121 at teaching experi 

school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 anc discussions and field work 
ence. June 19 to 23: lecture late afternoon; small group 


: le liscus 

" > - g: small g roup disc 
evening. June 26 to July 7: lecture and conference moming; E 
sions and field w rk—afternoon. 


2 d ; ; Procedures * i (3) 
219 Elementary School Classroom Pro 
Current cl 


" nning nit teach 
1 nnhaaia ys of planning, uni 
assroom practices with particular emphasis on wa I 
ing, techni 


g, 
Р ion techniques, resources for 
ques in discipline; individual and group ovaluatio n ш miq Мда we ade 
и E s - а a 20: lectur 46 а 

learning, Providing for individual differences Jur : l 49 to July 7: lecture and con 
small group discussions and field work evening. June 2 . 
ference morning; 


245 


small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 

School and Community * { § (3) 
The s hool аз an 
munity, June 
work evening, 


. "те 
ial аге > К ilds the com 
important member of a team of soc ial agencies чач єз gest эст" 
t . all group discussions ar 1 
19 to 23: lecture late afternoon; small group « : 


ng; small group dis 
re ғ > 'rence—morning ; smal 
June 26 to July 7: lecture and confere I 


cussions and field work afternoon, 


әс ri ue v. + (2 
pe Guidance Secondary "3 hools Ф 09) і tudents, the instructional 
Scope; needs; organization of the program; services to students, 


» program. June 19 to 23: lec 
staff, and the administration; personnel needed for the program. J 
ture and conference 


une 26 to July 7 
Work—afternoon. 


19 work—eve 
liscussions and field work—« 
late afternoon; small group discussions a 


i ll gr scussions and 
: lecture and conference morning; small group discussio 


oce o й : > 
400 Secondary Education * + (3) 
Current proposals for the 


I ۷ t 5 ye r e 19 23 lectu > 
f id J 1 
and conference late 


T е >} work—eveni £ 
afternoon ; small group discussions and field wc 


liscussions and field 
- Ee zroup disct I 

une 26 to July 7: lecture and conference—morning: small group ( 1 
Work—afternoon. 


905 . г) "n 5 * (3) 

295A Educational Research Methods and Proce dure s “А лебш 
Required of all Master of Arts candidates following Plan res | "^ oni n; 
Statistics required. June 19 to 23: lecture and conterence—late after 
group discussions and field work 
—morning ; 


> 


см smal] 
evening. June 26 to July 7: lecture and conference 
М 1 noon. 
small group discussions and field work—afternoon 


SECOND Brock—Jurx 10 то Jury 28 ** 
113 Elementary School Art* (3 


2) 

"or undergraduates in the e 
requisite: 
Ing: small 
116 Eleme 
"or teachers, 
school c 


ls and methode. Pre. 
lementary school curriculum. Materials ee thods. P | 
мегі 50 'cture апа conference—morn 
Psychology l and 22. Material fee, $4.50. Lecture and confere 
* E ^ " 1 2 fe Ў 
group discussions and field work afterno 


: uo vore PR 
nary School Social Studies * + ( 


Content, methods, materials, and activities esser 
. E Gom 0 and 
urriculum. Prerequisite: Education 109 10 anc 


121 aching exper! 
iod ll group discussions and Бе vork 
ence. Lecture and conference—morning; small gr ар аса 
afternoon. 
" ү Ф 
tt, # See footnotes on page 30 


" 
* Psychology 229 Seminar: Occ 
July 10 to 9; 


9 as a part of the Sec 


ational and Educational Information see page 42 
3lóck of the Nine-week Workshop Sessio: 


1 be o 
will be ¢ 
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120 Elementary School Arithmetic * + (3) 
For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching experi- 


ence, Lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions and field work 
afternoon. 


207 Curriculum Materials * t (3) 
For experienced teachers, Construction of courses of study, resource units, classroom 
teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct application to students' own situa- 
tions. Lecture and conference morning; small group discussions and field work— 
afternoon. 


243 Human Relations in the Classroom * t (3) 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between learner and 


teacher and among learners. Lecture and conference -morning; small group discus- 
sions and field work—afternoon. 


256 Secondary Education * t (3) 
Current problems in each of the subject-matter fields. Lecture and conference—morn- 
ing; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


Tump Brock—Jurv 31 то Аосоѕт 18 ** 


114 Elementary School Music * (3) 


* М . . › 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and methods. | гө 
requisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Lecture and conference morning; laboratory ané 
field work—afternoon. 


115 Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School * + (3) 
A basic course in methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to a good ele 
mentary school reading program. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teach 
ing experience. Lecture and conference- morning; small group discussions and field 
work—afternoon. 


128 Children’s Literature * + (3) 


For teachers. Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and the chil 
dren's classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child development, ар“ 
preciating children's original expressions. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Lecture 
and conference—morning; small group discussions and field work—afternoon. 


225 Elementary School Reading E8) f 
Developmental and remedial approaches to reading problems. Demonstrations 0 
diagnostic and corrective techniques used by the classroom teacher and the reading 


specialist or supervisor. Lecture and conference—morning; small group discussions 
and field work—afternoon. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures * t (3) 
Survey of current classroom practices with particular attention to selected topics such 
as teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, pupil security, initiatory and culminating 
activities, individual and group evaluation techniques; teaching aids, etc.; review @ 


recent literature. Lecture and conference- morning; small group discussions and fiel 
work—afternoon. 


941 Education of the Gifted * t (3) 
For the classroom teacher. Nature and discovery of giftedness; provisions for thé 
gifted in regular classes; experimental projects. Lecture and conference—mornin£i 
small group discussions and field work- afternoon. 


*, t, t See footnotes оп page 30 
** Psychology 236 Seminar: Anal 


] T" ғ 3) will 
ysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (see page 43) м 
be offered July 31 to August 18 ! 


as a part of the Third Block of the Nine-week Workshop Session. 
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r n T 18 
SIX-WEEK SESSION—JULY 10 TO AUGUST 


LT ТЕ nt (3) | a 
216 Education of Slou -learning Children ў хә slementary and junior high school 
^ Ider ification, nature, and needs of slow-learning « woe ning difficulties. MTWThF 
сате са Emphasis оп diagnosis and treatment и earning 
! 1 eres t > arranged. 
2:10-3:10 P.M.; two « onference hours to be arrar 
217 Philosophy of Education (3) | philosophy of education. MTWThF 
Designed to help students formulate a persona а 
8:00-9:00 P.M.; two conference hours to be arranged. 
229 Administration o 
For experie 
ing instruct 


: pr 
W” | ", T é ! : 
icr yai Бк» 1 ini tration as a means of achiev 
h inistre Administration а а Ыс: бар 
sed teachers and administrators. , а siot ari nile aa 
ч eer organizing learning and teac hing а indi ése 
ional o > , gan 1 tegrating sc 2 
intai z, and integ 

plies and equipment, maintaining the building, a 


А %: 'onfer 
© 1:00-2:00 P.M.; two con 
life. Emphasis upon guide lines to action. MTWThF 1:0 
ence hours to be arranged. 


233 Audio-visual Education ¢ || (3) 
Role of audio-visual m 
administr 
materials 


Is: 
8 © i 1 use of materials; 
1 ir learning; election, evaluation, E 1 uer cma 
ateria 1 é > 9 h - etai yes 

i bl I , in the care, operation, maintenance, anc 8 5 
ative problems 8 E 


: ^M.; two conference 
and equipment. Material fee, $7. MW 6:40-9:00 P.M 
hours to be arranged. 


272 The Teacher and S« 
Nature, 
A.M 


‘hool Supervision i (9) : з. MTWThF 10:20-11:20 
organization, human relationships, and techniques. J] 

; two conference hours to be arranged 

276 Seminar: 


ў ] in Sc Iministration į || (3 
Public Relations in School A 
Purposes, 


: ] artici 
x : yublicity media, public ү - 
gathering materials, disseminating agencies, = b to be arrange 
pation in Lc ra making TTh 6:40-9:00 P.M.: two confere 
f; ) ГА 
279 Adult Education t (3) 
Current 


le i > 
ies involved, programs on. all levels—interna 
^ "e 4 lectivea agencies invo d, g 
concepts and objectives, 
tional th 


nce | s to be arranged 
ugh community. TTh 6:40 9:00 P.M.; two conference hour 
rou co y. : 
| : 3 WILE 9. 

281 Group Procedures in Education | (3) ORBE шы 

Theory, practice, evaluation, and application юй educa : 

3:10 P.M.; two conference hours to be eee ? : di 

ў е "8 A4 

295B Educational Research Methods and 1 2а ap n2. Knowledge of elemen 

Required of all Master of Arts candidates following a 


› "0 »nce hours to be ar 
tary statistics required, MTWThF 9:10-10:10 P.M.: two conference 
ranged. 


297 Reading in Education 


; , le- 
i aminatio No credit toward « 
© assist those preparing for the comprehensive ve нн; ‹ 
ome. E yoo M VH & 5.45 D Tuition ee, $24. 
Eree requirements, MTWThF 4:45 2:45 P.M. Tui 


ENGLISH + 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


: ° p : . Y 3 
A English for Foreign Students (3) 
^ course in re 
deficiencies in 
mar, idiom. 


] English Composition + (3) b. ling. MTWILF 9:00.00 AM 
Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. J] 
or MTWThF 6:10-7:00 P.M. 

1X English Composition + (3) 
An intensive 
Gents whose 


iti ( ich are assigr u- 
: у J 'omposition to whi - : 
course in English grammar - i it s prepared for the regular work of 
> "st how them ina« equately prepa 
plac ement tests sl 
9 > | 


3 H " footnote page 34 
See footnotes on page 30. t See foot I 
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English 1. The course begins with detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in thé 


basic structure of the English language and in the writing of paragraphs; it continues 
with the content of English 1. English IX meets for a period and a half five times f 


week and carries 3 semester hours of credit rhe tuition fee is $97 (the regular fee ol 
$24 a semester hour, plus an additional fee of $25) MTWThF 7:10-8:40 P.M 


2 English Composition ї (3) 
‘or second-semester freshmen not following the pre-Columbian College curricul& 


Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in reseangy 
procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 
7:10-8:00 P.M. 


4 English Composition ї (3) 


The second half of the six-hour English pec eer a course required of students M 


the pre-Columbian College curricula. A course in critical analysis and practice m 
i : кас igite 
expository and argumentative techniques 55а in research procedure. Prerequisite 


English 1 or 1X and both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses 
MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 

11 The Writing of Reports (3) ae X 
Theory and practice in the writing of technica reports. Prerequisite: English 1 or В 
and 2 or 4. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


51 Introduction to English Literature (3) 
A historical survey From beginnings to 1800. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 
MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
52 Introduction to English Literature (3) 
А historical survey. Literature since 1800. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 
136 Shakespeare (3) 
The tragedies. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M 
162 Victorian Literature (3) 
Poetry from 1830 to 1900. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


165 The Twentieth Century (3) 
British poetry and criticism since 1900. MTWTh 1:10-2:15 P.M. 


84 The English Drama (3) 
A historical survey from 1660 to the present day MTWTh 8:55-10:00 A.M. 


205 Studies in the History of English Lite 'rary Criticism (3) 


Literary criticism from Plato to Dryden. Open to undergraduates with the approval d 
the instructor. TTh 8:00-10:00 P.M. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE * 


71 Introduction to American Literature (3) 


A historical survey, From beginnings to 1860. MTWTh 1:10-2:15 P.M. or МТУ? 
7:10-8:15 Р.М, 


* English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92 


^ . -a wt А P Я £1.59 С т 
Classical Languages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic LA 


) 81 59 - 
or Spanish 51—52 is prerequisite to all secon group courses except English 171 


guages 91—92 


f Before students аге registered in English l, they are teste the minimum essentials of vocabulafi 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show marked superiority 19 
upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the English Composition СОШ 
those who are inade juately repared are ass d to English 1X # 

All pre-Columbian Coll students (who are required to take one year of English composition & 


one year of literature in English, Classical Languages, Fre 


ch, German, Slavic Languages, or Span 


will follow the sequence of English 1 or 1X, both semesters of one of the introductory literati 
courses, and English 4 [1 
, English 1 or ЇХ is prerequisite to all other course | English. English 2 is the second half of v 
six-hour composition course requirement of students not required to follow the pre-Columbian Coll 
sequence " 
f English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92 Classical Languages 71-72, French 51-52 German 51-52, Slavic p 


guages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52 is 


prerequisite to all seconc 


group courses except English 125. 
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72 Introduction to American Literature (3) rWTh 11:0 AM-12:15 РМ. 
A historical survey. Literature since 1860. M 1 23: 
70 The American Short Story (3) in America. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 PM 
The historical development of the short story in Americ 
174 Major American Poets (3). 
The 20th century, MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 
176 American Drama (3) ESA A M.-12:15 PM 
Critical study of 20th century drama. MTWTh 11:10 A.M.-12: 


GEOGRAPHY 

51 Introduction to Geography (3) KT atterns and associations of physical 
A study of place attributes and ет pajis + и а 
and cultural earth features. MTWThF 10:10-11: M. 

52 World Regions (3) iption and interpretation of region com- 
The analysis of world regional divisions, perge mg e C oce seca and activities 
plexes, evaluation of regional differences as they affect th 
of man, MTWTHF 9:10-10:00 A.M 

143 Designs for Tomorrow's Cities (3) 

Theories of cit 
development of 

172 Field 


A serie 


blems 
£ an probiems, 
{ 1 »ntem porary urba 
i ы »@ analysis of cor 
y functions and structures, ) 


Rs "WThF 6:10-7:00 P.M 
optimum designs for future cities. MTWThF 6:10 


ә 

° ; e YS "o0 0n (3) 

Studies in Physical and Soc ial G« ography | A 14 techniques and afford 
з of field trips designed to demonstrate geographic - Ms Washington, D. C. 
а representative cross-section of field study opportunities 


т : > arranged. 
area. Transportation fee, $20. Hours to be arrange: 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES * 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) 
Full-year course: 
essentials of ( 
in electronic 


nr 2 is completed. The 

credit is not given for German 1 until tree e peut practice 
"erman grammar, translation of a | үе cem half begins 
language workshop. Workshop fee, T /ТҺЕ 6:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop 
ИЕ Tome MTWThF 9:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWThF 6:104 

—to be arranged, 
3-4 Second-year German (3-3) 

Full-year course: 

lections from moc 

tice in electronic 

German 1-2 or 

ture MTWThF 


ranged, 


leted. Se 
- : — 3 until German 4 is completed. 
sredit is not. given for German 3 un Coh ay go 
s Scio prose; review of grammar. Aural or Эжей ca 
langu: ze workshop Workshop fee, $6 half ыг July 17. Lec 
EEE WO z жнг Second half begins July 17. 
ars of high school German. nn Da. shop: be ar- 
9:10 11:00 A М. or MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop—to 


2 cM : е : М JC ч idates 

47 Beginning German for Reading Examination apres: xcept doctoral candi- 
This course c; ries no credit. Tuition fee, $72 for all students excey 
dates, MTWTh 5: 5-7:00 P.M. 

49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
"rimarily for student 


with permission of t} 
requisite: ( 


inati д ates admitted 
i у exi ations. Undergradua | 
: sparing for reading examinati: — 
le. шига No academic credit for graduate studen 
8 т. ж... 7. 8:15 PM 
erman 4 or German 47. MTW rh 7:10-8:15 P. 
SA Standardi 


8 who wish 
"Xamination 
iz 


zed placement examination 
lent 


ll e ing stu- 
i required of all entering s 
"d at registration is requirec a 
administered a 60 oe 
to continue in college the language begun in high school. Uy 


1 ed he usual basis. 
ith cred med on th d ` 
assignment is made to the appropriate course, w th credit pegao o ee pote PITE 
registering for German 1-2 or 3-4 must register for one 1 " 
ach half of the course. 


1 id slip from 
` egular drop-add slip 
Change in workshop section requires a regular 
2 *partment, 


The George Washington University 


HISTORY * 


39 The Development of European Civilization (3) 1 
Primarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultural history of t 


Old World from ancient times to 1715. MTWTh 8:00-9:05 A.M. 


40 The Development of European Civilization (3) Я J 
Primarily for freshmen. The political, social, economic, and cultural history of t 
Old World from 1715 to the present. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

71 The Development of the Civilization of the United States (3) | 
Primarily for sophomores, The political, social, economic, and cultural forces Y 
United States in their world setting from 1492 to 1865. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 AJ 
or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

12 The Development of the Civilization of the United States (3) J 
Primarily for sophomores, The political, social, economic, and cultural forces No 
United States in their world setting from 1865 to the present. MTWTh 11:10 A.M: 
12:15 P.M. 

130 Nationalism (3) 

The historical evolution of modern Nationalism. MTWThF 8:00-8:50 А.М, 

161 Ancient Americans (3) - di 
A study of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, and other early civilizations of North and Sow 
America. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 

166 Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence (3) e. ый 
A survey of the republics of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean islan 
MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 

171 Social History of the United States (3) - 
Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements of the Agrarian Ef 
1607-1861. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 

173 Representative Americans (3) ! 

A biographical approach to nati: nal history. Some fifty significant and pivotal ре 
sonalities in the development of the United States in government, business, scien 
religion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M. 

182 Diplomatic History of the United States since 1898 (3) 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with foreign cow 
tries and their settlement: and the activities of the 
diplomatic agents. MTWTh 7:10. 8:15 P.M. 

190 History of India (3) 
The civilization of India 
MTWTh 1:10-2:15 P.M. 

291-92 Seminar (3-3) 
Prerequisite: approval of the Department. Hours to be 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) 

Required of 
be arranged. 


American secretaries of state 
and her neighbors from the beginnings to independend 


arranged. 


all candidates for the Master's degree specializing in history. Hours to 


JOURNALISM 


72 Journalism in American Society (3) 


Evolution of newspapers and other media in relation to political, social, and econo 
life; the concept of pres: 


s freedom; problems of contemporary journalism., MTWT 

9:10-10:00 A.M. 
* History 39-40 is prerec 
courses 171 through 184; 


зэ 


quısıte to courses 109 through 152 and 190 through 196; History 71-/ 
either History 39-40 or 71-72, to courses 161 through 166. 
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111 Reporting (3) 


ather ev i writi ews; em 
E i [4 Е é nd iting news; 

i ractice i ratherin ^ aluating, a 

nstruction and classroom practice in ' t ad MTWThF 11:10-12: A.M. 

phasis on newspapers, other media considered. ! 0- 00 A.M 


115 Editing and Make-up (3) 


icati , y and display; use of 
Editing of news and other material for D отут d 18р 
pictures and other graphic presentations. MTWTb : 


° ine Fe, > icles (3) А 
121 Advanced Reporting: Magazine Feature Artic elal бе «ЫЫ is ембей 
Instruction and practice in writing magazine articles, ma 


i TWThF 11: 2:00 A.M. 
through independent investigation. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 


LAW 
FIRST SESSION 


June 13 to July 27 


115 Contracts ] (4) 
Mutual assent, offer 


S 1 ep € )nside io rol evidence rule Statute of 
I and acceptanc consid ration, pa ol iden е ule, а 

é t 
rauds, third pa 


: TWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 
rty beneficiaries, assignments, conditions. MTWThF 5:50- 
202 Administrative Law (4) 


8 € 88 е & rati rs. includir E the 
i [ess 8 'paration of powe 
© position of the administrativ > proces in tl I 


: а sial scrutiny of admin- 
Status of administrative personnel, administrative sar pecie ug federal admin- 
istrative action, discretion, and rule-making— particularly a 
istrative agencies, MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 
210 Business Associations (4) 


i alternative s of organization; or 
Contrast of the partnership and corporation as alte pencil бете оќ onn ei er 
ganizing partnerships and corporations—formalities, capita = DS DN Mw 
ture; problems of operation; relations between partners; r ~ 


8 str 8 ners ry геог izati : disso 
i r ; ntary organization ; di 
tors, office 8; control devices ; dist ibutions to ow $; volunta J 


lution and termination. MTWThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. 
215 Civil Procedure (4) 

Pleadings, discovery, 

on Federal Rules of 

A.M. or MTWThF 5 
238 Equity (2) 

A correlation of aspe 

nature of equity juri 

torica development LU 

equity jurisdiction 

tion of executive 


joinder, forms of trial and related proof аи "астр 
Civil Procedure and other modern codes. ! I ; 
:50-7:40 Р.М. 


ї i inquiring into the 
cts of equity considered in earlier courses, and xm ips his 
sprudence through analysis of selected речте ne "рй Ше»: 
f equity. including problems of merger of law anc ac € 
offensively and defensively, including multi-party — Ж EM 

. "с на ion; emphasis от ie fashion 
and legal actions, and equitable туди, empha 1 
ing of equitable remedies. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. 
251 Insurance )2( 


"WThF 12:10-1:00 P.M. 

1e insurance device in life, property, and other risks. MTWTI 

295 Unfair Trade Practices (4) 
Unfair trade practic 
copyright law; 
against false 


: 8 trade names; 
ез at common law and under statutes; trade marks, кабо; 
misappropriation of ideas; protection of competitors anc s 


1 “жє, j 2 rice main- 
advertising under Federal Trade Commission "M m ‘ MTWThF 
tenance under state Fair Trade Acts; miscellaneous business pract y 
5:50-7:40 P.M. 
9 ~ s ; 
309 Conflict of Laws (4) 
Leg 


gal problems arisin 
Jurisdiction ; 
0 


ati ‹ агїев; 
s transcending state or national bounda 

"e псев transcending st: 4 А cues 
g from occurre itutional influences; theoretical bases of choice 
foreign judgments: constitutional ir a 
law Principles and their 
Property, family law, 


9:10-11:00 A.M. 


application to specific fields, including torts, RE 
administration of estates, and business associations. ) | 


or MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 


The George Washington University 
355 Mortgages (2) 


, * : : me -x tit 
Security intere in real property, their creation, transfer, enforcement, and exti 


guishment. MT 5:50-8:05 P.M. 


380 Surety ship (2) 
The law of suretyship, especially in the context of accommodation credit and com 
mercial and financial practices, with attention also to informal and non-consensus 
suretyship relations and the place of suretyship principles іп the solution of leg# 
problems generally, ThF 5:50-8:05 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


July 31 to September 13 

116 Contracts JI (2) 

Scope of protection afforded contracts: specific performance of contracts other thal 
land transactions. TF 5:50-8:05 P.M. 

150 Real Property (4) 

Historical background of the law of estates and conveyancing; types of estates; Б 
and curtesy; landlord and tenant relationship; concurrent estates; future interests & 
common law and after Statute of Uses: Rule against Perpetuities; incidents of divida 
ownership, as waste; natural rights. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 

201 Agency (2) . 
Master and servant (status of agent), respondeat superior, nature of agency relatio® 
actual authority, parties (disclosed and undisclosed principal), unauthorized trans 
tions, notice, notification. MTh 5:50-8:05 P.M. 

219 Commercial Paper (4) 

Bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks, especially under the Negotiable Instr 
ments Law. MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 

230 Conveyances (2) 4 
Сопуеуапсез, recording; easements, profits, covenants, and equitable servitudes; 8 
verse possession and user. MTWThF 12:10-1:00 P.M. 

235 Domestic Relations (2) 


35 | 
Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; economic гей 


tions. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 

240 Evidence (4) E 
Functions of court and jury: qualifications and examination of witnesses; орїш 
rele >y, and scientific evidence: proof of writing; application of the hearsay rU 
MTWThF 9:10-11:00 A.M. or MT WThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 

259 Labor Law (4) 


Law governing labor management relations, organization and representation of eff 
ployees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of collective bargaining agree 
ments, interunion and intraunion relations, MTWThF 9:10-11:00 A.M 

279 Taxation Federal Income ( 1) В 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax, including concept of gross А 
come, limitations on allowable deductions, problems of capital gains taxation, n9 
taxable exchanges of property, basis problems. provisions affecting the taxation of f 
family, and principles of income tax accounting MTWThF 5:50 7:40 P.M. 

216 6 Я жаа 

318 Creditors’ Rights (4) 
Remedies of unsecured creditors: judgments, fraudulent conveyances, creditors’ agre 
ments, equity and statutory receiverships, and bankruptcy. The general approacli 
that of law administration MTWThF 5:50-7:40 P.M. 

376 Restitution (9) 


> d . : ^ e » 4 А à 
Remedies at law and in equity for restitution of benefits conferred, especially as bas 
on the concept of unjust enrichment. MTWThF 7:30-8:20 A.M. 


0: 


9 
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MATHEMATICS 


3 College Algebra (3) 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic sette; 
introduction to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binomial домай: 
^ g " | 1 Я rre 8 rerequl- 
permutations. combinations, and pre bability; determinants; progression . Prerequ 
site: one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry. MTWThF 10:10 
11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55 7:00 Р.М. 
6 Plane Trigonom. try (3) | 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school geometry, 
yet g alg a 1 - > : 1 
or Mathematics 3 {ог concurrent registration therefor). MTWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M 
or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M 
12 Inalytic Geometry (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 ind 6, or two years of high school algebra, "MTWT T 
high school geometry, and one-half vear of high school trigonometry. MTWThI 
11:10-12:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M 


29 Calculus ] (3) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometric functions with applica 
tions, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 12 MTWThF 10:10 


11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 
30 Calculus 11 (3) 


Differentiation 


| : Cet thode 
| and integration of transcendental functions with applications, method 
of integration, 


: Vectors and parametric equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 and 29 

MTWTHF 9:10-10:00 А.М. or MTWTh 5:55 7:00 P.M. 

3l Calculus III * (3) 
nfinite series, partial differe 
tegrals, anc 
istration th 


8:15 P.M. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 1 (3) 
Differential equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. Prerequisite 
athematics 30 and 31. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 
l 12 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I] (3) Г 
Topics from advanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex variables. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 132. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 


ntiation, multiple integrals, solid geometry, improper in 
1 differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 (or concurrent reg 


erefor) or Mathematics 20. MTWThF 10:10 11:00 A.M. or MTWTh 7:10 


139 Advanced Calculus 1 (3) 


Limits, continuity, real number system, mean value theorems, partial differentiation, 


implicit function theorems, transformations, and mappings MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3) 

As arranged, 
299-300 Thesis (3-3 


Ө J 
As arranged, 


PHARMACY 


19: $ or 

92 Hospital Pharmacy : Prescription Practice (1) 
Tescription practice in the 
02, Laboratory 


" Mathem 


University Hospital Pharmacy. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 
hours to be arranged. 


atics 31 is prerequisite to all second-group courses. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


51 Introduction to Philosophy (3) : ё 
A critical examination of some of the problems of modern philosophy in relation to 
scientific and social developments since the Renaissance. TWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M. 


111 History of Philosophy (3) 
Philosophy in Greek and Roman Times. TWTh 5:35-7:00 P.M 


PHYSICS 


11 Introductory Physics (3) : 
An introduction to the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy; introduction to ved 
tors; and the properties of matter. This course may be taken as a terminal course М 
nonscience students who wish an introduction to the physical sciences. Prerequisit® 
high school algebra and plane geometry. Material fee, $11. First half of nine-wet 
term—ends July 19. Lecture and laboratory—M WF 1:10-4:30 P.M.; recitation? 
TTh 1:10-3:00 P.M. 

12 Introductory Physics (3) E 
Mechanics, wave motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 11 (or former Physics 9 


Material fee, $11. Second half of nine-week term—July 20-August 21. Lecture a 
laboratory —MWF 1:10-4:30 P.M.; recitation—TTh 1:10-3:00 P.M. 


14 General Physics (3) 
Mechanics, wave motion, and sound Prerequisite: Physics 11. Prerequisite or cof 
current registration: Mathematics 29. Material fee, $11. Lecture—TTh 6:10-7: 
P.M.; recitation and laboratory—MW 6:10-9:30 P.M. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE * 


9 Government of the United States * (3) Е 
The structure, powers, and operation of the Federal Government: Congress, the Pre 
dent, and the Supreme Court; elections, political parties, and pressure groups. M 


ThF 11:10-12:00 A.M. or MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


10 Government of the United States * (3) d 
Analysis of the structure, powers, and operation of state and local government: ct 


rights, major functions of government at federal, state, and local levels. MTWTH 
10:10-11:00 A.M. 


104. State and Local Governments (3) К 
State, municipal, and other local governmental forms, operations, and problems, wil 
attention to policy formulation and administration, and to the forces of practical f 
itics. Not open to students who have credit for former Political Science 115. MTWT 
9:10-10:00 A.M. 

107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 

Development of democratic political institutions and analysis of the main challenge 
constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


111 Introduction to Comparative Government (3) 


Government and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of Western Europ 
Great Britain and France, MTW ГҺЕ 10:10-11:00 A.M. 


121 The Constitution of the United States (3) 
The judicial power of the fe 
tention to state-federal relationships, taxation, 


tionships. MTWTh 7:10-8:15 P.M. 


* وو‎ ; AL 
sderal courts in constitutional interpretation. Spec ial 


: s 
and legislative-executive-judicial TÉ 


Six hours of first-group Political Science courses are prerequisite to all second-group courses. 
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171 International Politics (3) 


« abcr f 
TE : "P and the fermation o 
Basic forces underlying the conduct of vpn móc — aid international co 
i i ч sos > ialis 'ollective sec y, 
foreign policy: power politics, imperialism, colle« 


operation. MTWTh 5:55-7:00 P.M. 


m : р т 'nited Nations (3) 

172 International Organization: The Unite d Nations кыланда the epstem of 
Development and current operation of international OMT WTLF 11:10-12:00 A.M. 
Sovereign states with emphasis on the United Nations. ! 

181 International Law (3) ; : hasis on the law of peace. 
Survey of the public law of nations with particular empha I 
MTW'ThF 10:10 11:00 A.M. 

197 Proseminar in Foreign Affairs (3) 

Reading 


: : : ^ri ily for seniors in 
and discussion course for coordination m rera 
the International Affairs major. TTh 2:10-4:00 P. 


б " . DD ^ 0 í 
220 Reading Course in Political Theory (3) litical and constitutional 
Readings and group discussions, principally on modern politica 


"үр " › 
theory since the 17th and 18th centuries. TTh 8:10-10:00 P.M. 


А . 'rest Groups 

245 The American Political Process: Political Parties and ees ig 
(3) "T =" A l 
'tions of political parties and 

Readings and group discussions on the nature and porn e PM. 

the role and techniques of political interest groups. ) - 
277 Seminar: Latin 
Analysis of the 
parable 


American Government (3) | e Е ا‎ eta 
political structures of selected Latin American rej М 
U . › 
governments studied, MW 8:10-10:00 P.M. 
279 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) 


: : sti ate investigation of prob 
leading and discussion of basic materials designed to €— and organization 
lems im the nature and development of international law, р‹ Ж. 


TTh 8:10-10:00 P M. 
299-300 Thesis (3 -3) 


Hours to be arranged. 


PSYCHOLOGY * 


l General Psychology * (3) 5 0 

5, 87 9 < z 3: :00 А.М. ог 
Тһе fundamental principles underlying human behavior. MW Th 8:35-10 
MWTh 5:35 


7:00 P.M. 
t Psychology of Adjustment (3) dc эйр Саа 
Processes involved in the total adjustment of the individual, with ри 


> ES : nt techniques. MWTh 7:10- 
environment ; development in the individual of adjustment technique 


8:35 P.M. 


22 Introduction to 


Consideration o 
learning in re 


7 . 9 

Educational Psychology v9). and the psychology of 

f individual and group differences, rT 130 A M. 19-34 M M 5) 

lation to education and training. MWTh 11:10 A.M.-12:35 P. 

QQ « 

8 Abnormal Psychology (3) 5 "лаан 
'© causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of the сире type bs in psy: hologv 

ànd menta] disorders, Prerequisite: 6 credits in psychok ^m » crea 
and 6 credits in a biological science. MW Th 8:35-10:00 A.M 


118 Physiological Psychology (3) 1 effectors as me 
Structure, function, and phylogeny of receptors, nervous system, anc Ї 
diators of behavior, 


"Th :10 A.M 
including drives, learning, and emotions. MWTh 11:1 


= | А > logy Six cre 
E. Piw hology lis Prerequisite to all other courses in Ё sycholo: 
are Prerequisite 


IS from 1 to 
lits in courses from | 
to all courses from 100-200 
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129 Introduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) l 
A survey of the basic principles, techniques, and procedures as applied to vocation 
educational, and personal counseling. MWTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 
à { E à , 
A survey of psyc hological tests and their more common uses in business, шаш ge 
ernment, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. MWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
The social foundations of attitudes and behavior Individual adjustment to gro 
situations, such as the family, school, fraternity, and occupation [he psycholog#@ 
basis of race prejudice, nationalism, and war. MWTh 7:10-8:35 P.M 


193 Readings in Psychology (3) 
Supervised readings on specific topics in psychology, with conferences, for un lergrad 
ate majors. Open only to seniors with 18 or more credits in psychology with a quali 
point index of 3.00 or higher. Permission of staff member under whom course is t6 
taken is necesary. Hours to be arranged. 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 
A survey of the contemporary schools of psyc hology. Prerequisite 12 credits in É 


chology. MWTh 5:35-7:00 P.M. 
201 Seminar: Advanced General Psychology (3) 


General review of the field for graduate students with an intensive study of seledi 
problems. Required in all graduate programs. TTh 7:10-9:00 P.M 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) р 
Required of all Master’s candidates in psychology. Prerequisite: Experiment JB 
chology and an elementary course in statistics. MW 7:10-9:00 P.M. 


207 Readings in Psychology for Graduate Students (3) . 
Supervised readings with conferences on specified topics in psychology. Permissioll 
staff member under whom course is to be taken is necessary. Hours to be arranged 

244 Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) 
Techniques for the development of work performed descriptions, qualification апай 
and job demands specifications. The evaluations and classification of jobs for ! 
purpose of establishing wage structures. MW 7:10-9:00 P.M. 


281 Practicum in Counseling (3) 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing counseling. Prerequisite: gradil 
work in counseling. Admission by permission of the Executive Officer of the Dep 
ment. Hours to be arranged. 


283 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3) 
| 


Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological work. b 
requisite: Psychology 212 and 233. Admission by permssion of the Executive @ 
of the Department. Hours to be arranged 


295-96 Research in Psychology ( arr.) 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


COURSES OFFERED IN NINE-WEEK EDUCATION SESSION 
990 с: i А 
229 Seminar: Occupational and Educational Information * (3) 


Designed to acquaint vocational and educational counselors with the basic осей 


€ Жор . à і r 
tional and educational information necessary in counseling. Sources of data and a 
niques of collecting, analyzing, and dissemination for purposes of gui Ju? 


DI i 
to 28. Lecture and conference—morning: small group discussions à 
afternoon. 
A workshop course requiring tl 


other course scheduled in morn ng 


The Summer Sessions 


, t d 
: | А s EF › ' f "ung (9) 
236 Seminar: {nalysis of the Individual for Pur poses oj — indling such 
A detailed study of individual analysis tochriiques with ت‎ iam ur can meas 
J " nz ) )8 1‹ ъс - 
methods, Prerequisite: an introductory course in educational or psy 


ing: 2 zroup dis- 
urements, July 31 to August 18. Lecture and conference morning; small gro I 
cussions and field work—afternoon 


ў ISTRATION PROGRAM 
CoursE OFFERED IN ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION PROGRA 


145 Principles of Human Relations (3) 


eno n relatio TTh 6:10 
A basic course in the psychological principles underlying human relations. 1 
8:15 P.M. 


RELIGION 
9 The Old Testament ( 


3) 
A historical 


and literary approach to the study of the books of the Old dec» = 
2 > S ons, ғ 
special consideration given to the development of religious ideas, institu 
outstanding personalities. TWTh 7:10-8:35 P M. 
10 The New Testament (3) 
A study of the 


‘es [ PS dpoir ) 'asion, pur 
literature of the New Te tament from the stan ipoint « f occasio I 
pose 


> Special emphasis on the approach, the 
ideas, and permanent values pecial emy n the 
and the significan: e of the Gospels and Epistles. MWF 8:35-10 A.M. 
of Religion (3) 


and ancient n 


» dominant 
structure, 
29 History lind 
NO К : y i nduism, 
Primitive ational religions; Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism. Hin 
and Shint 


Jigious ought 
ism—their historical setting, founders, and development of re ligious thougl 
and culture. MWF 11:10 A.M.-12:35 P.M. 


132 History of 
The orig г | 


of the Е 


Xu " 

Modern ( hristianity (3) Е | ival: the status 

MGE development of Protestantism: the Roman ( — revival ; ~ € 
h and state, an elation 

astern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, church and state, an 

to modern thought and life, TWTh 5:35-7:00 P M. 

X > ‚ p 

29] Readings and Research (3) 


Investigation of special problems in the history of religion. Hours to be arranged. 
900 ‹ ^". . 
299 300 Thesis (3-3) 

Hours to be arranged. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES + 


FRENCH 
9 , « 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) 
Pronun 


Ing, 


iation, grammar, composition, 1 


` course: Cre ill not be 
| ictice in electronic language workshop. Full year course: cre lit — | i 
given for French l until French 2 is completed. Worksh« p fee, $6 for each Һа і 


осоп half begins July 17. Lecture -MTW ThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWThF 6:10 
8:00 P.M > workshy p—to be arranged. 


ling of modern French prose. Aural train- 
oral pr; 


| Se Cond. 
Advanced 
“Tench 


Worksh 


ear French (3-3) 
grammar and co 
civilization Aural training, oral 


Shop fee, 20 for each | if 
2 Until Frenc} 


iposition, reading in r 


practi 


Full-year course: 


‘ ч sars of high school 
h 4 is completed Prerequ site: French 1 rr О pth ges м = 
mench. Second half Moning July 17. Lecture—MTWThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. or MTW 
ГҺЕ 6:10-8:00 p M.; workshop—to be arranged 
» t 
А Workshop fOursé requiring the full daytime ittention of enrollee Concurrent registration f 
nother Course sche e n morning or afternoon not pert ed z st 
ents wnndardized "lacement exam поп administere at те ~ r ҳа ees ге оп el the 
xaminatio, 19h tO continue in college the language begur x emi ч: 5 
+ Stud. s assignment is made to the appropriate cour e ^ | cre г а = 
ion 2 5 register for French 1 2 or 3-4 « Spanish 1—2 or 
ANd one Workshop section for each half of the course. Change M 
Sular drop-add sl [ 


P from the Department 


14 


The George Washington University 


9-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


es " " + os " ) í 
Prerequisite: French 4 or the equivalent and permission of the instructor. Wo rksli 
10:00 A.M 


fee, $4 for each half. 


Second half begins July 17. 


49 French Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for readi 1 
admitted only with specific permission of the instuctor. No academic credit for gra 


ate students. 


MTWThF 6:10-7:00 P.M 


130 Contemporary French Literature (3) 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3 


3-4 Second-year Spanish (3 


Surrealism in poetry and the 


6:10-7:00 P.M. 


› «у 


9] 


novei. 


| 


Lectures, discussions, and reports. 


SPANISH 


MTWThF 8:10 


ng examinations. 


Undergraduat 


MTWTÉ 


E - ; | > al 
Pronunciation, grammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aura 
ing, oral practice in electronic language workshop. Full-year course: credit wi 

be given for Spanish 1 until Spanish 2 is completed 


Second half begins July 17. 
8:00 P.M.; workshop—to be arranged 


3-3) 


Lecture 


Workshop fee, $6 for each hal 
MTWThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWThF 6 


Advanced grammar and composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, introductio 


Hispanic civilization. 


Workshop fee, $6 for each half.* 
ish 3 until Spanish 4 is completed. 


school Spanish. 


Aural training, oral practice in electronic language work 


І : ^ © 
Full-year course: credit will not be given for Spi 


Prerequisite: Spanish 1 
Lecture 


Second half begins July 17. 


MTWThF 6:10-8:00 P.M.; workshop to be arranged 


9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or the e« 
fee, $4 for each half. 


151 The Spanish American Novel (3) 
Development of the novel in Spanish America 


:00 Р.М. 


12 Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription (3 


15 Advanced Shorthand. 1 ypewriting 
Dictation and transcript 
dictation speed of 190 w 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) 


* Students registering 


one 


add 


analysis of texts, 


MTWThF 7:10 


n 
o 


Second half begins July 17. 


Lectures, collateral reading, an 


) or 


two years 0 


MTWThF 8:10-10:00 А.М 


quivalent and permission of the instructor 


hi 


Works 


MTWThF 8:10-10:00 A.M. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


Review of the prin: iples of Gregg shorthand 


and specialize 
attained, 


1 business subjects 


Min 


Laboratory fee, 


ords a minute 


or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $5 


& 


imum 


ttained 


MTWTh 7 


Dict: 
dictation speed of 80 words a jid 
Prerequisite: Se retarial Studies 11 or the equivalent; ability to take € 

tion at 60 words a minute MTWTh 5:55 
, and Transi riptton (3) 
ion involving vocabularies 


o) 


in specific 


businesse 


d df 


ition and transcription on gent 


mint 


7:00 P.M 


Mini 


: die 
Prerequisite: Secretarial Studi 


10-8:15 P.M 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Beginner's course in f 
oral drill, and written practice 


1 until Russian 


July 17. 


2 is cx mpleted, 
Lecture 


for Spanish 1 
workshop section for each halí 
slip from the Department 


) 


undamentals 


f р 
Full 
Workshop tee, 


ve 


imm 


зат ‹ 


IT 


yur 


MTWThF 10:10-12:00 A.M 


shop—to be arranged. 


+ or 
of the course 


"ec 


ind pronunciation, with 
se: credit will not be 
$6 for each half.* 
MTWThF 6:10-8 
n 1 I ist registe for one 
ge in workshop section requ 


giv 


graded read! | 
en for Rus 
ond half bee 


00 P.M.; * 


y $ 


сиге sects 


lar © 
» regular 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY * 


1 Man in Modern Society (3 


ә) * . ۰ 
i i X: institutions on man's 
Development of culture and personality, the impact of groups and inst 
social behavior, | 


8 z soci $; i ividual, c mmunity, national 
"actor producing ocial problem + individt 2 1, 0 nity, 
and international 


disorganization. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. or MTW ThF 6:10- 
7:00 P.M. 


134 Sociology of Child Development (3) 
Socialization of the chi 


SE NEEM нич 
Id through the home and other social institutions, the changing 
Status of childhood, dep 


endent and handicapped children. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M 
153 Culture and Personality (3) 


А а ality: socio-cultural 

Influences of group membership and cultural conditions M PRIN | : nd алба 
^ ; : 'aste a55, and ¢ » 

factors in mental health; and the relationship of personality to caste, « 


pation, MTWThF 7:10 8:00 P.M 
295-96 Research (ay r.) 


299.300 Thesis (3.3) 
SPEECH 
A Speech Clinic 


ivi 1 sh speech difficulties as 
Individual or group lessons, without academic ‹ redit, for such spee г 1 ffi н ‹ 
ispi Г - : Fee: for 1 idual lesson, 
lisping, cleft palate, articulatory problems, and stuttering. Fee: for indiv 


%1; for group lesson, $4. Hours to be arranged, 


B American Speech for For, ign Students (3) 
Class limited to foreign born students. 
Spoken English, 
Alphabet is used 
$5. MTWTh 5 


Instruction in the formation of the sounds f 

with emphasis on rhythm and inflection. The International Phonetic 

. Analysis of individual 

5-7:00 Р.М. 

l Effective Speaking (3) T 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confi lence a! d ра e. " су 
and voice control; selecting and organizing material Recording fee, $2. MTWTI 
9:10-10:00 A.M. or MTWTh 5:55 7:00 P.M 

11 Voice and Diction (3) 

Deve 


: : ri ice. / sis individual 
loping ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis of ir 
voices throug 


1 - 105 of English and 
gh recordings. Phoneti- approach to the study of sounds of Engli 

the standards of speech. Rac ording fee, $4. MTWThF 10:10-11:00 A.M. or MTWTI 
7:10-8:15 P.M. 


voices through recordings. Recording fee 


- Е 

32 Oral Reading (3) 
bpd. r 
Reading to others: 
page. 


е printed 


theory and practice in the problems of interpreting the | 
Speech 11. Recording fee, $2. M lWThF 9:10-10:00 A.M 
Communication (3) 


Prerequisite: 


11 1 Effective Speech 
һе tools anc 
Organiz 
profe 


2] C. ' 
21 Group Discussion ar 


le Process of thinking 
methods of l 


1 princip 
ation, delivery, 
Ssional personnel. 


les of effective speech communication, including practice in the 
and the evaluation of presentations commonly 


Not open to зрее‹ h majors. Hours to be arrar 


yuntered by 
p ч " 

id Conference Leadership (3) 
and problem solving in committees 


and small groups, and the 


eading discussions and conferences Prerequisite: 6 hours of врее‹ ‹ 
the Permission of the instructor. MTWThF 11:10-12:00 A.M 
(9 Speech Correction (3) 
study of the causes of the disorders of speech with emph n methods in diag 
nosis and tre: 


atment of defective врее‹ h Adr 


ission by permission of the instru 
arranged, 


ours to be 


- Sociolog y 


and Anthropology l or 51 is a prerequisite to all oth 
ology 


16 The George Washington University 


177 Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1) 
Supervised case work in remedial speech—-the University Speech Clinic, Die 
Columbia Crippled Children's Society, and Public School system. This course may 


repeated for a total of 6 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech 175 and permission} 
instructor. Hours to be arranged. 


183 Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy (1) 
Supervised case work with persons handicapped with hearing losses—the 1 nivers 
Speech Clinic, the Washington Hearing Society, and the Veterans Administrat 
Audiology Clinic. This course may be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours Pf 
requisite: Speech 182 and permission of instructor. Hours to be arranged 


295 Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged 
STATISTICS 
Е ' j or 
51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics * (3) 
Survey of elementary principles and procedures for presenting, analyzing, and 
preting statistical data; consideration of characteristic values; measures of variabi 


sampling processes, index numbers, time series analysis, and simple correlation | 
ratory fee, $9. Lecture—TTh 8:20-10 


requisite: one entrance unit in algebr I 


\.М.; laboratory—MW 8:20-10:00 A.M. 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psyc hology and Education* (3) 
Sources of data, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, dispersion, quartiles and ff 
centiles, raw scores and derived scores, frequency distributions, reliability and vali 
of tests, normal curve, correlation, elementary sampling, and an introduction to é 
mation and tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: entrance unit in algebra. Labora 
fee, $9. Lecture—MW 8:20-10:00 A.M.; laboratory: section M MW 11:10 AJ 
12:50 P.M., section N--TTh 1:10-2:50 P.M 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods * (3) 
Variates and attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency distributions and [D 
characteristics, regression and correlation, statistical decision processes, Prerequisi 
one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture—MW 8:20-10:00 А.М.; } 
oratory—TTh 8:20-10:00 A.M 


105 Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) 


Advanced study of statistical techniques necessary for a: application of statistic 


re arch problems. Analysis of variance, correlation techniques, chi-square арр? 
tions, and sampling theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 53. Laboratory fee, $9. Lectu 
MW 11:10 A.M--12:50 РМ : laboratory—MW 1:10 0 P.M 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 
im à : il i i и 
Simple probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hypoth 


testing and estimation, nonparametric tests. Emphasis on engineering applicati! 
Prere uisite: differential and integral caleulus. MW 5:30-8:00 P.M. 

117 Analysis of Variance I (3) 
l'he analysis of variance to segregate factors producing significant variation; a mel 
to estimate experimental error, multiple classifications, Latin Square, Grece 
Square, factorials; an introduction to model theory. Applications are stressed. 


requisite: Statistics 91. Laboratory fee, $9. Lecture and laboratory—MW 5:204 
P.M. 


155 Introduction to Mathematical Probability (3) 
Probability distributions, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli’s theorem 
experimental verification, mathematical expectation, laws of large numbers, limit! 


rems. Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. TTh 5:30-8:00 P.M. 


and 


"—— = 1 it M 

í Of first-group courses, Statistics 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit 

tor only one of the three may be applied toward a degree bf 
t t € B 1 | 
Statistics 91 is for Statistics majors for student ! engineering and the biological and P 


cience: 


The Summer Sessions 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the re 


‚ : fers the fo 
the 'rsity offers the 
gular courses announced above the Univer ity o 
lowing courses in statist 


ч ч 1 yr ns. 
ics for students enrolled in the special program 


119 The Bases of Statistical Dei ision Making (3) ' Introduction to 
For students in the Navy Graduate Comptrollership Program р, rey em theory 
the techniques of decision making, with emphasis on aca gen sed esti nati 
Includes: binomial distribution, normal distribution. Type I an 
research methodology, and problems of inference 

120 Principles of Statistical Analysis (3) 

For students у 


t Program only. Introductic 
in the Air Force Advanced Management I нь ye | y ersio 
: : measures of ce al te ncy, 
to the basic concepts of statistical analysis, measures of ee n and te z hvpotl 
^ : - y ding eg ation г 5 - } 
normal distribution, basic statistical inference including estima 
eses, 


ZOOLOGY 
] 9 


2 Introduction to Zoology (4-4) 
An introduction to the 


i lation of animals, and 
study of the structure, functions, and ге шт i 1 ^ a 
ч 1 i | lat | : $] or eac | 
of the fundamental biological principles involved. Material fee. 1 
ine-week term. Zoology 


| | gust 21. Lecture and 
2 begins July 20 and ends August ‹ 


oratory—MTWThF 6:10-10:00 P.M 

138 Histology (3) ' Prerequ 
An introduction to the microscopical anatomy of normal tissues and organs 0 2-00 
site: Zoology 1-2 or the equivalent. Material fee, $11. Lecture—MW і 
Р.М.; laboratory- MW 8:10-10:00 P.M., TTh 7:10-9:00 Р.М. 


295 Research (3) 


d А , 1 ies 
nvestigation of special problems. Hours to be arranged 
299 Thesis (3) 


fi 


" — — 2! 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
cademic 
schools; 
unior College: 
Columbian Colle 


Programs leading to degrees are offered in the following colleges and 


Associate in Arts (A.A.) and Associate in Science (A.S.) 

lu ge: Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 

Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), Master of Arts (A.M.), Mas- 
ter of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), and Master of Science (M.S.) 

Graduate Council: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

School of Medicine: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

aw School: Jachelor of Laws (LL.B.). Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Com- 
parative Law (M, Comp. L.), Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 
| (М. Сотр. L. (Am. Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 

me of Engineering: Bachelor of Civil Engineering (В.С.Е.), Bachelor of Elec- 

| "ical Engineering (B.E E). Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (B.M.E.), Bach- 
elor of Science in Engineering (B.S. in Eng.), Master of Science in Engineering 
(MS. in Eng.) Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of 

i Science (D.Se.) | 

School of Pharmacy: Bachelor of Scienci 
of Science in Pharmacy (M.S. in Phar.) 

School of Education: Bachelor of Arts ir 

ence in Home Economics (B.S. 

tion (B.S, in PES. 


" 
, Master of 


in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) and Master 


Zducation (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor of Sci- 
in H.E.), Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 
жайа! Cha : Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Advanced Pro- 
School of an e (Adv. Prof. Cert.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) ; 
ernment (A WAP Business, and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
Arts in C 0 0N t.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of 
and eds MEM (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), 
College of te T2 Administration (D.B.A.) T LR 
(AS(CGS)). NN Associate in Arts (А.А.(С.С.5.)), Associate in Science 
of teas ЧАБ oe in Secretarial Administration (A.Sec.Adm.), Bachelor 
of Arts (A M (C "TUA Bachelor of Science in Cartography (B.S. in Cart.), Master 
у \&.G.5.)), Master of Arts in International Affairs (A.M. in I.A.), and 
^usiness Administration (M.B.A.(C.G.S.)). 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR* 


1961—62 
FALL SEMESTER: 


Sept. 11-20 .................. Mon.-Wed. 

Sept. ЗД pid EERE Thurs. 

CRE EEE Fri.‏ ا 

» Cos EAT RE ore ыы ы en ^ к Sept. 15 and 18........ Fri. and Mon. 
lacement tests (other than Engineering)...... Sept. 


Qualifying examinations ................ eee Sept. 


chool of Engineering graduate registration? Sept. 
niversity Faculty Meeting 


E A Ann Meeting... noii Sept. 
BEEN LL сл да Sept..21-29f „2а Thurs.-Sat. 
lasses Sa QUERIES « Ap аана i NON. 
Subjects of Master's theses of Feb. candidates 
due 1n appropriate Dean's Office 
мо. dissertations of Feb. candidates due 


Application for Feb. graduation due in Regis- 
trar's Office Үр: "ч Sod iiic AE. Tues. 


но ү т к=: л 

Uie CS Ry Pees. RENE Fri. 

ПЕС FDIC RAE Thurs. 

Sat.‏ ی ن و و و 

Eg Fri.-Tues. 

ANCUS LESER €. а AERIS Wed. 

RT ДАГ Prag d N ЕҢ. Wed. 

Em abel PRENSA, (1 

ast day of fall-semester classes................. o Фей, IT iss oe ee we A Wed. 

ends period 2. Jan. - 2. —— 4k Mon.-Sat. 
ool of Engineering advising: freshmen, 

Sophomores, and all new students................ Jan. 22-31 .................. Mon.-Wed. 
ool of Engineering placement tests: en- 

Eg femen EDE RAE Јав аслаб Thurs. 

SPRING SEMESTER: 

School of Engineering graduate registrationt Jan. 30 and 31.....Tues. and Wed. 

ow tests (other than Engineering)... Jan. 31... Wed. 

ЧА lying examinations ........................... Ce AETERNE ыыы Wed. 

00000 res Eh. 18. СЗ ach Thurs.-Sat. 


In the Sch 
School ы , d 2 = 
[m 11:06 A.M, Medicine registration is conducted September 14, classes begin Setpember 18. 


t 
Fe an a and 22, from 10:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M.; September 23, from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 
and 2, from 10:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M.; February 3, from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M 


(ix) 


е College advising: all new students...... Sept. 11-20 са Mon.-Wed. 


S.J.D. dissertations of June candidates due 
Winter Convocation. Holiday......................... 
Application for June graduation due in Reg- 
istrar's Office ................ EROS dai ridi ve 
Application for 1962-63 fellowships due 
Application for 1962-63 Engineering scholar- 


University Faculty Meeting...... No SA 
Ph.D. Ed.D. and D.B.A. dissertations of 
June candidates due in appropriate Dean's 
Office 


Graduate Record Ёхатїпа!їоп......................... 
Theses and dissertations of June Engineering 
candidates due in Dean's Office.. 


than Engineering) due in appropriate 

Ll vn) E duc CRM 
Board of Trustees Annual Meeting.. 
Last day of spring-semester classes... 
Examination period .................. 
Memorial Day. Holiday 
Baccalaureate Service 
Commencement . 


SUMMER Sessions* 


Registration for eight-week term 
Classes begin 


Eight-week term епдз............ Ts چک‎ 
Master’s theses of Oct. candidates due in ap- 
propriate Dean’s Office.. LESER > 
Ed.D. and D.B.A. dissertations of Oct. can- 
didates due in appropriate Dean’s Office 
Registration for fall semester 1962-63.. 


E For all schools and colleges offeri 
School of Education. : А 


Feb. 5 
Feb. 


Feb. 9 
Feb. 9 . 
Feb. 22 


Feb. 28 .. 
March 1 . 


March 1 
March 8 
March 20 


March 30 


March 31 
April 7 . 


April Ө. 
April 20-25 


April 27 
May 4. 
May 10 
May 16 . 
May 21-26 
May 30. 
June 3 
June 6 


June 18 
June 19 


July 4 


Aug. 1 
Aug. 10 


Aug. 10 


Sept. ү, 
Sept. 20-22 


The dates of the calendar of the Law School will be announced. 


. The calendar for the special sessions o 
Session—]une 11 to August 31, 
tration June 18; Six-week Session 

1 Except for students in the School of E 
1961 Summer Sessions. 


....... Mon: 
Thurs. 


Fri. 
Fri. 
Thurs. 


Wed. 


Thurs 


„Thurs: 
Thurs. 
„Tues: 


Mon.-Sat 
Wed. 
NU 
Wed: 


eee Mom 
Tues 
Wed: 


Wed: 
Fri 


„Fó 


a 
Thurs.-Sa# 


. ` . - d 
g courses in the Summer Sessions except.the Law School and & 


1 | — 
f the School of Education is as Follows Twelve-week Event 
registration June 11; Nine-week Session—June 19 to August 17, reg 


July 10 to August 16, registration July 9 z " 
ducation registering after August 1 for the first time in 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


: i the Uni- 
The Board of Trustees of the University is composed of the President of 
versity ex officio and the following persons by election: 


1961 


"Watson Davis, B.S. in C.E., C.E., Se.D.; 1719 NOM, er 

Robert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus; Riggs — EN 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D.; Riggs —— Е 
Brooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.: United States Department of State 


Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., LL.B., LL.M., LL.D.; 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D.: 1701 Florida Avenue м 
Godfrey Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; National Press Bui ing 
*Frederick A. Reuter, M.D.: 1835 I Street 

James Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D.; 1329 Eighteenth Street 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D.; Smithsonian Institution 


Watson W, Wise, Ph.B.; P. O. Box 297, Tyler, Texas 


1962 

*Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Sc.D.; 1835 I Street 
Wiley Thomas Buchanan, Jr.; 4220 Nebraska Avenue 

ugene Cassin Carusi, А.М., J.D.; Union Trust Building 
R. Roy Dunn; 929 E Street . | Dr 
P ilip I; Cosham, АВ, LL.B., L.H.D.; The Washington Post and Times-Herald 

Building ; 

Jni States De > f Justice 

John Edgar H rer, LL.M., LL.D.; United States Department o поо. xi 
Frank {Sega B.S. in M.E., LL.B.; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Carleton D, Smith; Radio Corporation of America, 1725 K Street 


Sidney William Souers, A.B., LL.D.; General American Life Insurance Company, St 
Louis, Missouri 


‚ Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D.; 1625 I Street E 
"Frank Harvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.B.; General Accounting Office 


1963 


Ini ч SC »peals 
Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B.,LL.D.; United States Court of Appea a ES 
onard Carmichael, Ph.D.. Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L.; Smithsonian Insti 


tution 2а 
Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D.; Union Trust Building 
Ней Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D.; 4901 Indian Lane 
John Keown 


wn McKee; 3901 Fifty-second Street s u^ 
njamin Mosby McKelway. Litt.D.; The Evening Star Building 
ames Matlack Mitchell, A.M.; Brookings Institution 

i. rge Edward Muth, A.B., LL.B.; 1332 New York Avenue 

*Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B., D.C.L., LL.D.; Hill Building 


Donald D'Arcy She d ; 1701 K Street 

7 pard, LL.B.: 170 oe T 
Lewis T, был. Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D.; Mercury Building 
ree. n M 


* Nominated by the alumni. 
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The George Washington University 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, LL.D. 

Lyman James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. 

Mrs. Wilbur John Carr 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 

Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, B.S., Graduate United States Engineers School, LL.D., Sc.D. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., Sc.D. 

Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Newell Windom Ellison 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Edward Karrick Morris 


Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 


Godfrey Leon Munter 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the University shall 
be members ex officio of each of the committees of the Board. The President of the 
University shall be Chairman of the Executive Committee 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Judge Bastian; Mr, Fleming; Mr. Glover; Mr. McKee; Mr. McKelway; Mr. Smith; 
Mr. Webb 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
Dr. Carmichael, Chairman; Mr. Hoover; Mr. Mitchell; Mr. Rhyne; Mr. Souers; 
Mr. Strong 
COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS AND SPECIAL GIFTS 
Mr, Carusi, Chairman; Mr. Buchanan; Mr. Graham; Mr. Howard; Mr. Hughes; 
Mr. McKelway; Mr. Souers; Mr. Strauss; Mr. Webb; Mr. Wise 
CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Mr. McKee, Chairman; Mr. Dunn; Mr. Lawson; Mr. Morris; Mr. Munter; 
Mr. Shepard; Mr. Weitzel 
COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS AND LANDS 


Mr. Lawson, Chairman; Mr. Dunn; Mr. Morris; Mr. Muth; Mr. Strong 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 


Mr, Graham, Chairman; Mr. Carusi; Mr. Morris; Mr. Smith; Mr. Souers; Mr. Weitzel 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 


Mr. McKelway, Chairman; Mr. Davis; Mr. Hoover; Mr. Strauss; Mr. Webb; 
Dr. Wetmore 


COMMITTEE on Honors 


M ue Cla dr 
м. Clover, Chairman; Judge Bastian; Mr. Buchanan; Dr. Carmichael; Dr. Reuter; 
Mr. Strauss; Mr. Wise 


COMMITTEE on ALUMNI RELATIONS 


\ t " 
Ir, Hays, Chairman: Dr. Borden; Mr. Davis; Mr. Howard: Mr. Hughes; Mr. Munter; 


Mr. Muth; Mr. Rhyne; Mr. Weitzel 


COMMITTEE on PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr, Smith, C 


hairman; Mr. Fleming; Mr. Graham; Mr. Hayes; Mr. McKelway 
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COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


Dr. Borden, Chairman; Mr. Lawson, Mr. McKee; Dr. Reuter; Mr. Shepard; 
Mr. Strauss; Mr. Strong 


COMMITTEE ON THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


Dr. Wetmore, Chairman; Mr. Buchanan; Mr. Howard; Mr. Mitchell; Dr. Reuter; 
Mr. Shepard 


COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 


Judge Bastian, Chairman; Mr, Carusi; Mr. Hughes; Mr. Munter 


COMMITTEE ON EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Muth, Chairman; Dr. Borden; Mr. Davis; Mr. Mitchell; Mr. Rhyne 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE UNIVERSITY 


Thomas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., President 4 l 
Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D., Provost and Dean of Faculties 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Treasurer 
amis Wilson Borden, A.B.. Administrative Secretary 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 
Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 
Frederick Russell Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian: Curator of Art 
'illiam David Johnson, B.S. in B.A., Comptroller 
Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 
irginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., Ed.D., Director of Activities for Women 
on Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of Veterans Edu- 
cation 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Director of Uni- 
versity Chapel 
an Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Administration 
Loretta May Stallings, A.M., Director of Women’s Athletics 
Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 
Edward Martin Wall, A.B., LL.B., Director of Air Science 
ohn Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Faculties; University Marshal 


Robert 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Martin Koehl, A.M., Dean of the Junior College 
Calvin D; 


arlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean and Chairman of the Graduate Council 

John Parks, MS., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine; Medical Director of the 

niversity Hospital 

arles Bernard Nutting, A.B., J.D., LL.M., S.J.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., Dean of 
the National Law Center 
obert Kramer, A.B.. LL.B., Dean of the Law School 

ч uis Harkey Mayo, B.S.. LL.B., J.S.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law 


Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Dean of the School of Engineering 
Charles Watson Bliven, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy 
James Ha 


rold Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 
Archibald Mulford Woodruff, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government, Business, 
ana International Affairs 
rover LaMarr Angel, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 
arren Reed West, Ph.D., Dean of the Division of Special Students 
ngus Мас[уог Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 
Alvin Edward Parrish, M.D., Associate Dean of the School of Medicine 
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xviii The George Washington University 


John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Division of University Students 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, A.B., B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital 

William Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Junior College 

James Cecil King, Ph.D., Assistant Dean in the Junior College 

» Assistant Dean of Columbian College 

Carville Dickinson Benson, A.B., LL.B., SJ.D. Assistant Dean of the Law School 

Edward Andrew Potts, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Dean for Development in the National 
Law Center 

Carl Hugo Walther, B.E., M.C.E., Assistant Dean in the School of Engineering 

Robert Meyer Leonard, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Pharmacy 

Blake Smith Root, A.M., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Anthony Charles LaBue, B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Walter Harold Hayes, Jr., A.M., Assistant Dean in the College of General Studies 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


CoMMITTEE ох EDUCATIONAL Poricv 

The President of the University, Chairman 
The Dean of Faculties ‘ 
The Dean for Sponsored Research 
The Dean of the Junior College 
The Dean of Columbian College 
The Dean and Chairman of the Graduate Council 
The Dean of the School of Medicine | 
The Dean of the National Law Center | 
The Dean of the Law School 
The Dean of the Graduate School of Public Law | 
The Dean of the School of Engineering | 
The Dean of the School of Pharmacy | 
The Dean of the School of Education | 
The Dean of the School of Government, Business, | 

and International Affairs | 
The Dean of the College of General Studies 
The Dean of the Division of University Students | 
The Dean of the Division of Special Students | 
The Dean of the Summer Sessions | 
The Associate Dean of Faculties | 

| 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
Cosi 1 Charles William Cole, Chairman 
arville Dickinson Benson 


Roy Brandon Eastin 
aul Calabrisi А 


Carl Hugo Walther 


Joseph Young Ruth, ex officio 


CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Robert Hamilton Moore, Chairman 
William Allan MacDonald 


Robert Corbin Vincent 
John Russell Mason, ex officio 


Jackson Reid Hambrick 
ester Elwood Leese 


COMMITTEE on PUBLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 


John Francis Latimer, Chairman 
Frederick Russell Houser 
Lubin Poe Leggette 
Leroy Sorenson Merrifield 


Jii Springer Brown 


n Collum Einbinder 
ngus MacIyor Griffin 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Wood Cra Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman 


Nelson Thomas Grisamore 


A 
ngus Мас[уог Griffin Blake Smith Root 


Lewis Slack 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 


William Andrew McCauley, Chairman 


Mitchell Dreese William David Johnson 
Don Carlos Faith Virginia Randolph Kirkbride 
Raymond Richard Fox William Lewis Turner 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 
Tamis Wilson Borden, Chairman 
Henry William Herzog William Parkhurst Smith, Jr. 
Victor Frederick Ludewig Benjamin Douglass Van Evera 


COMMITTEE ON INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
Theodore Peter Perros, Chairman 

Alfred Brigulio Ralph Dale Kennedy 
James Harold Coberly Louis Harkey Mayo 

CoMMITTEE ON SCHEDULE or CLASSES 

Frederick Russell Houser, Chairman 
John Withrow Brewer Anthony Charles LaBue 
Ira Bowers Hansen Arnold Charles Meltzet 

Elizabeth Truman Wright 


COMMITTEES ON STUDENT RELATIONS 
CoMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 

Calvin Weir Pettit, Chairman 
Don Carlos Faith Virginia Randolph Kirkbridé 
Eva Mayne Johnson Richard Walton Stephens 

Six Student Members 
CoMMITTEE ON DRAMATICS 

= Fred Salisbury Tupper, Chairman 
Elizabeth Burtner Donald Chenoweth Klin® 
Charles William Cole Lubin Poe Leggette 


DO 


Five Student Members 
COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
= i John Russell Mason, Chairman 
Richard Catlin Haskett Donald Chenoweth Kling 
Six Student Members 
COMMITTEE on STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
" Calvin Darlington Linton, Chairman 
cU Margaret Davis (Alumna) Ross Pelton Schlabach, Jf 
William Ellenberger ( Alumnus) Richard Walton Stephens 
Two Student Members 
COMMITTEE on RELIGIOUS Lire 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, Chairman 


Eva Mayne Johnson 


" 1 х E " )] steal 
George Martin Koehl Clifton Earl Olm 


Calvin Weir Pettit 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


EMERITUS OFFICERS AND FACULTY 


CLovp Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., Doctor honoris causa of The George Washington 
University, President Emeritus 


EnnETT CYRIL ALBRITTON. A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Physiology 

ANTONIO ALONSO, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Spanish ‘ Б 

Ruru Пет ATWELL, A.M.. Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 

Ray 5мттн Bassier, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Geology — lth 
ALPH Grecory BEACHLEY, M.D., Dr. P.H., Professor Emeritus xm croire 
Practice a ; » 

WALTER ANDREW BLOEDORN, A.M., M.D., Se.D., Professor Emeritus of Medicine 

ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, Ph. 
ture 


Dante LeRay BORDEN, A.M., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 
THOMAS BENJAMIN Brown, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Physics 
ROGER MORRISON CHOISSER, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
ALBRIDGE CoLBy, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
CHARLES SACER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor Emeritus of Law 
TRENE CORNWELL, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of French 
GEORGE Bowporv CRAIGHILL, А.В., LL.B., Professor Emeritus of Law 
NORRIS INGERSOLL CRANDALL, M.Arch., Professor Emeritus of Art 
ENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, B.S, in M.E., Professor Emeritus of Mechan- 
ical En ineering 
HENRY qanm. DARNER, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
ynecology 
LAN THomas DEIBERT, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
PAUL FREDERICK Dickens, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
WILLIAM WEBSTER Dieux, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Mycology 


HENRY GRATTAN Dovre, A.M.. LL.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of Romance Lan- 
guages 


REDERICK MORRIS FEIKER, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng. 
dministration 
OBERT Fiske Grices, Ph.D., P 


D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus of American Litera- 


‚ Professor Emeritus of Engineering 


rofessor Emeritus of Botany 
4HARLES ROBERT LEE Hattey, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
AVERETT Howanp, A.M., Professor Emeritus of English Composition 

ILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 

" RANCES KIRKPATRICK, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
Epwarp Lewis, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics 

RESTON ALEXANDER McLENpON, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pediatrics 
James FARNANDIS Mrrcnett, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery 

ANIEL BRUCE MorrerTT, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 

AMES OLIVER Munpocx, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor Emeritus of Law 

RED Everett NESSELL, A.B., Registrar Emeritus 

LVIN LeRoy NEWMYER, LL.B., Professor Emeritus of Lau 


* 
For the academic year 1961-62. 
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Winrrep OVERHOLSER, А.В., M.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Psy- 
chiatr s 

aani OCI Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor Emeritus of Business Adminis- 
tration 

LELAND WILBUR Pann, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Bacteriology 

MERLE IRVING Prorzman, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 

FREDERICK A. REUTER, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Urology 

JosePH Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 

GEORGE Byron Котн, A.B., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology | 

ALFRED Francis WILLIAM & -HMIDT, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Library Science 

Myrna PAULINE SEDGWICK, A.B., Administrative Secretary Emeritus 

Epwarp Henry Senet, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of German 

HAROLD GRIFFITH SUTTON, M.S., Director of Admissions Emeritus 

James Henry Taytor, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 

THOMAS CARLTON Тномрѕом, B.S., M.D., Professor Eme 

Jack Epwarp WALTERS, M.S. in M.E., I 
ministration 

FRANK Marx Wema, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Statistics 

Warren REED West, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

CHARLES STANLEY Wurre, M.D., Sc.D.. 

Lawson Epwin Yocum, Ph.D., 

DoNNELL BROOKS YOUNG, 


ritus of Clinical Urology 
h.D., Professor Emeritus of Engineering Ad- 


Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
Professor Emeritus of Botany 
Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 

Par ABERNETHY, A.B., Lecturer in Physical Education 
THEODORE Junson ABERNETHY, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
GEORGE ABRAHAM, M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
JOSEPH ABRAHAMS, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
HERBERT ABRAHAMSON, A.M.. M.D., Associate in Medicine 
CAROLINE LANDER Apams, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Mor 

phology 
JOHN PrErCH Apams, B.S., M.D., Clinical P 
EDWARD ADELSON, B.S., M.D. 


PAUL CHARLES Apxins, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 
SOLOMON NAPHTALI ALBERT, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthe- 
siology 


WILLIAM ALDERSON, M.S. in E.E. 
THEODORE CRANDALL, ALFORD, 
FRANK DUANE ALLAN, Ph.D 


rofessor of Orthopedic Surgery 
» Associate in Medicine 


» Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 
„ Associate Professor of Anatomy 


JOHN Gace ALLEE, JR., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Philology; Associate 
Dean of the Division of University Students 


NICHOLAS EUGENE ALLEN, B.S., LL.B., 


MELVIN GUSTAVUS ALPER, А.В., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

Louis Karz ALPERT, B.S., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

SEYMOUR ALPERT, A.B., M.D., Professor of Anesthesiology 

James Francis AMBURY, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

HARVEY ÅMMERMAN, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery 
* The University 


Lecturer in Law 


resident of the University, the Dean of Fac ulties, bee 
ons, the Registrar (who shall act as Secretary of the University Faculty), the Libra 


^ 2 Administration, the Administrator of the Hospital, and 
membership of the several school and college faculties. 


Staff of Instruction 


Harry Ford ANDERSON, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology 

ROBERT Harper ANDERSON, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

WILLIAM STATON ANDERSON, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

GROVER LAMARR ANGEL, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education; Dean of the College of 
General Studies 

EDMUND ARCHER, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 

IRWIN Arpam, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Gaur MEHMET ARKILIC, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 

FRANK SOLOMON Bacon, B.S., M.D., 

ALFRED Barn, A.B., M.D. 

WILLIAM ELDRIDGE BAGEANT, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 

JOHN MARTYN BarrEy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 
"ILLIAM Oris BAILEY, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
OBERT EDWARD BAKER, A.M., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor of Education 


WALLACE JOHN Baker, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Assistant Professor of Law 


WILLIAM GEORGE BALLINGER, A.B.. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 
and Syphilology 


/ILLIAM WALTER BALWANZ, B.E.E., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
ARTHUR Sparrow BANKS, A.M., Lecturer in Political Science 

"HARLES PHELPS BARNETT, M.D., Associate in Pathology 

LOMON EFREM Bann, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


JEROME AURE BARRON, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 


RonERT Henry BARTER, B.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JEANNE CECILE 


CILE BATEMAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
TARRY CLARK Bates, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Eur, HERBERT BAUERSFELD, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
SAMUEL Baum, A.B., Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
JANE ANNETTE Bauman, A.B., Instructor in English Composition 
EDWARD ABBOT Bearp, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
IRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAR, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
JOSEPH BEINSTEIN, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ROBERT Rew BELTON, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
UTR BOSCHWITZ BENEDICT, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
CARVILLE DICKINSON Benson, A.B. LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law; Assistant Dean 
of the Law School 
MARIA Henke BENZINGER, M.D., Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 
CARL BEnc, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 
ОСЕБ BERGSTROM, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
m ANLEY Louis BERLINSKY, Ph.D., Lecturer in Speech 
© ARRY Lours BERMAN, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
SIDNEY BERMAN, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
“HARLES Berns, A.M., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
SOLOMON RODNEY Bersack, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ssociate in Medicine 


TLASTOPHER THEODORE Bever, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
NRY KRAUSE Beve, A.B., M.P.H., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

PACHINDRANARA y AN BHADURI, B.C, M.S. in M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engi- 
neering 


LEE SHEWARD Bretsxt, A.M., 
ROLAND Essic ] 


ICHARD Bruce 


Associate Professor of Speech 
ЕКЕМ, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
BILDER, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
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CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 

EMILIE ANNABELLE BLACK, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Brian Brapzs, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery 

CHARLES WATSON BuivEN, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy; Dean of the School of Phar 
macy 

JOSEPH BLuM, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

LESTER SYLVAN Bra MENTHAL, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Medicine 

JOHN Bonner, Jr., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

ROBERT JOHN Вомр, A.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Tamis WILSON BORDEN, A.B., Administrative Secretary of the University 

Joun Henry Bouma, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

MAXWELL Boverman, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

PAUL WILLIAM Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 

Orton WELLS Bovp, A.M., C.P.A., Profe 


ssorial Lecturer in Accounting 
THOMAS BRADLEY, A.B., M.D., 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

EDwARD Howarp BRAUN, A.M., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 

EUGENE BRAUNWALD, A.B.. M.D., Lecturer in Physiology f 

Frances ELIZABETH BRENNECKE, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Sut 
gery 

JOHN Wrrurow Brewer, Ph.D.. Professor of International Lau 

CRENSHAW Douctas Bruccs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

ALBERT SEYMOUR Bucur, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Супё 
cology 

Hanorp FREDERICK Васнт, Ph.D., Prof 

ALFRED Bricuuio, M.D.. Assistant Cl 
sity Physician 

Warren DANIEL Britt, B.S., M.D., Associate in M. dicine 

Forest CARLYLE Brac OMBE, M.B.A., P; 

BERNARD ВЕңүт, Bronie, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pharmac ology 

BROOKS GIDEON BROWN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


CRAWFORD SOUTHWELL BROW N, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatoloev and Syphilology 
*Davip SPRINGER Brow N, Ph.D. 


. Professor of Public Administration 
HALLA Bnoww, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
RAYMOND NATHAN BROWN, M.D., Clinical Instruct 
THOMAS HAYWARD BROWN, 


essor of Statistics 


vical Professor of Medicine; Associate Unive? 


ofessorial Lecturer in Accounting 


or in Ar поту 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Tuomas McPuerson Brown, A.B., M.D., Eugene Mever Professor of Medicine 
GEORGE Ci MMING BUCHANAN, A.B., M.D., Clin? al Instructor in Medicine 
JAMES LEONARD Bi CKLER, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Accountir 

IsaBnEL Восс Bi RGER, A.B., Lecturer in Speech 


FREDERIC SIEGFRIED Burin II, Ph.D., Associate Profe: orial Lecturer o 
Science 


п Politic 


ARTHUR Epwarp Bt RNS, Ph.D., 7 
Graduate Council 

JAMES THEODORE Burns, M.D.. 

ELIZABETH Burrny R, A.M., 'ducation for Womer 

STEWART WILLIAM Busn, B.S., M.D.. Assistant Professor of Medicine 


CESAR AUGUSTO CACERES, B.S.. M.D., Associate in Medicine 
PAUL CALABRISI, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
WILLARD EDMUND CALDWELL, Ph.D., 4 


: 3 P^ » of the 
"rofessor 01 Econom cs: Dean and ( hairman of 


Associate in Medi ine 
Professor of Physic al Еа 


ociate Professor of Psvi hology 


* On leave of absence fall semester 1961-62 


Staff of Instruction 


MARGARET FJ IZABETH CALLAN, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
DALE CORBIN CAMERON, A.B., M.D., M.P.H. 
JAMES VERNON Camp, A.M., 
JOHN MARTIN CAMPBELL, 
ROBERT DALE CAMPBELL, 
Tuomas Henry CARROLL, 
and Administration; P. 
WILLIAM ROBERT CARROLL, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Proteins 
RICHARD BERNARD CASTELL, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine: Director of Health 
Administration: University Physician 
Henry MARCELLUS CATHEY, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Phys- 
iology 
WILLIAM Paxson CHALFANT, Jn., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
FREDERIC DUNBAR CHAPMAN, A.B., M.D., C.M., Associate in Medicine 
JAMES ErioT CHAPMAN, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Pau. Cuoporr, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
CHARLES Louis CHRIST, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
JOHN BERT CHRISTENSEN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy 
Lroyp EUGENE CHURCH, D.D.S., 
HAROLD WILLIAM CLARK, JR., 
{осн GAMBEL CLARK, A.B., 


JOHN CLAYTON. PRD- Associate Professor of Business Administration 

Cam, WILLIAM Crew, ow, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
"'ILLIAM GRAHAM Cusp, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 

CHARLES SEYMOUR COAKLEY, M.D., Professor of An 

ROBERT Nonwoop Coarz, B.S., M.D.. Associate in Medicine 

JAMES Hanorp Coperty, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

Мпо GEORGE СОЕВРЕВв, LL.B., Ph.D., Lecturer in Law 

GEORGE JoEL Conen, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

MANUEL. FREDERICK Conen, B.S., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

Oswarp Sy MISTER CorcLoucn, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D., Professor of Law; Provost 
and Dean of Faculties 

CHARLES WILLIAM COLE, Ph.D., 
mer Sessions 


ALLAN BERTRAM COLEMAN, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
MARY ELLEN C 


à ALEMAN, А.М., Associate Professor of Education: Director of the Read- 
ing Clinic 
I 


'EONARD CORNELIUS COLLINS, A.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 
istration 


кю Corm, Dr. rer. pol., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
OSEPH GEOFFREY COLMEN, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


ENNETH SEYMOUR COLMEN, B.A.E., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
dministration 


ILUAM JOHN Co 
OSEPH FRANCIS ( 
AUDREY CONNOR, 
HARLES BARRIE 
OBERT CARTER 
CHARLES Dav 
RANKLIN Dg 
OBERT McK 


» Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Associate in Physical Education for Men 

A.B., Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
Ph.D., Professor of Geography 

B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., Professor of Economic Development 
resident of the University 


Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
Ph.D., Associate in Biochemistry 
M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 


esthes iology 


Professor of American Literature; Dean of the Sum- 


NDELL, JR., M.S., Lecturer in Physics 
“onion, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Dental Surgery 
A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Соок, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pathology 

Cook, Professorial Lecturer on Genetics 

ID COOPER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

RO Cooper, M.S., Associate Professor of Hospital Pharmacy 
INNEY COOPER, Ph.M., J.D., Professor of Law 


—— тыз mamo 
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WILLIAM HURLBERT Cooper, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 

BERNARD ROBERT Cooperman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Hanorp Corson, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Ernest CorLovE, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine | 

RONALD Armore Сох, A.B., M.D.. Professor of Ophthalmology; Associate University 
Physician 

PAUL ARTHUR Скағтом, B.M.E., Ph.D.. Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

Louis ALECK Craic, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ELIZABETH AMANDA CRISP, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Супе 
cology 

JEREMIAH Kerru Cromer, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 

Jack CROWELL, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 

BEVERLY ANDERSON CRUMP, B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

JOHN CULBERSON, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology 

Leon RICHARD CULBER ISON, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 

JAMES ALBERT CUNNINGHAM, B.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Harrison EVERETT CURTIS, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Anesthesiology 

WILLIAM JOHN CUSHING, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Surgery 

JOHN JOSEPH Czyzax, A.M., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

}озЕРН Daca, LL.D., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

GORDON WALFORD DaısLEy, JR., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

ABRAHAM WOLFFE DANISH, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

DAVID STANLEY Davıs, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

JOHN Tarr Davis, A.M., Assistant Professor of Geography 

LEE WASHINGTON Davis, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

WILLIAM COLUMBUS Davıs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin American History 

WILLIAM JOSEPH GRAHAM Davıs, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

CLARKE Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 

JAMES Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Professor of Law 

Roveric HOLLETT Davison, Ph.D., Professor of European History 

ROBERT Day, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Jr., M.D., M.S., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surge 
University Surgeon 

VINCENT James DEANcELI, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Professor of Physical Educ 
tion for Men 

LYLE Conway DEARDEN, Ph.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
ROBERT LYLE Deprick, M.S.E., 


^ Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
STEPHEN WILLIAM DEJTER, A.B. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ANATOLE STEPHEN DEKABAN, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurolog! 
FERNAND VINCENT Demaret, M.S.. Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

FRANK LANDT Dennis, A.B., LL.B.. Lecturer in Journalism 

Louis DEPIAN, Ph.D., Professor of Electrical Engineering 

ALTON HAROLD Desmonp, Ph.D.. Associate Professor of Zoology 

Harry GRUBB DETWILER, A.M., Associate Professor of Education 

HERBERT HAROLD DIAMOND, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

FRIEDRICH PAUL, JULIUS DIECKE, Dr. rer. nat.. Associate Professor of Physiology 
ROBERT GALLOWAY "хох, Jr.. Ph.D., LL.B., Professor of Lau , 

JAMES CARLTON Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance 
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SAMUEL MAYER Борк, A.M., M.D., 


Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 


CHARLOTTE PATRICIA DONLAN, А.В., МО. Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
ORVILLE Wricnt DoNNELI 


:LLY, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

HAMILTON PEACOCK Dorman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
Jesse FRANK Dot BLEDAY, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 
ROBERT LeRoy Dow, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
MITCHELL DREESE, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 
Dane MaccanaEus Drei, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
ALAN McCuLLocu Drummonn, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
JOHN WILLIAM DuCuez, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
VIRGINIA Duccis, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 
LEONARD J Durr, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

OBERT EDWARD puPrey, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
WILLIAM RANKIN Duryer, Ph.D., Research Professor of Experimental Pathology 


JAMES ALBERT DuspABEK, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
FREDERICK CHARLES Dyer, M.B. 


: A., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administra- 
tion 


ROBERT Francis Dyer, A.B., M.D., 
versity Physician 


LOY BRANDON Eastin, Ph.D., Р 
ENRY DUNLOP 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine; Associate Uni- 


rofessor of Business Administration 
Ecker, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
"EORCE THEMISTOCLES Economos, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Dav Epen, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
USTIN LINCOLN EDGERTON, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ЧАМ WILLIAMS Epwarps, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ILFRED RUSSELL, EHRMANTRAUT, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
JACK EDWARD Eisen, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
WARD EISNER, B.E.E.. M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Joer ELKES, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
pe WHITTINGTON ELLER, A.M. in Ed., Lecturer in Education 
LORIA Donna Enc, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
enone ANCIS Enos, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Tma < AROLD EPSTEIN, A.M., М.р, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
> ROBERT Epstein, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
‘CHARD Ericson, M.B.A., Ph... 5 
MARGARET CLARA Ermer, M.S 
LAYTON BERNARD ETHRIDGE, 
edical Education 


0 Py "ч 1 , 
wam Tasken Evans, Ја. Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
: N McCALLUM Evans, A.B., M.D.. Professor of Medicine 

ON CARLOS Farrn, Ph.D., 


Sad Men; Director of Veterans Education 

n Em B.S., Director of Men's Athletics | 

ж A NOR FARLEY, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ANTHONY FARRELL, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 


CLAUD ! 
лы Max FARRINGTON, A.M., Assistant to the President 
SQUALE JOSEPH FEDERICO, A.M., LL.B., 


"rofessor of Business Administration 
„ Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


M.D., Professor of Medicine; Director of Postgraduate 


Professor of Educational Psychology; Director of Activi- 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
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Henry Leon Ferrer, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 

James JOSEPH Ferrer, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

WILLIAM ROBERT FELTS, Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

LEON Ferner, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

EDWARD EcNER FERGUSON, M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 

CLIFFORD Duras Ferris, M.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 

GEORGE FIALA, M.D., Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 

Eric FISCHER, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geography 

DeWrrr Fisuer, M.E., A.M., Lecturer in Physics 

GERALD JOHN FISHER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

LESTER WALTER Fix, M.D., Associate in Pathology 

VIRGINIA Faye FLETCHER, A.M., Instructor in French 

Marvin Peace Foorer, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

CHARLES EUGENE Forsytue, M.F.A., Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 

CHARLES WILLIAM Боке, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

RICHARD CROSMAN Fow er, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

James Hanorp Fox, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education; Dean of the School of Edw 
cation 

Raymonp Ricuanp Fox, MS. in C.E., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 

Mary Arıce Vann Fox, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Carson Gray Framer, A.B., LL.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Pharmacell 
tical Law 

RANDOLPH ÁpAMs FRANK, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

CLARENCE KENDALL FRASER, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetri 
and Gynecology 

MONROE Henry FREEDMAN, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Associate Professor of Lau 

JOHN ANDREW Frey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

Frrrz ADoLPH FREYHAN, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Aporpn FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

IRVING FRIEDMAN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Geology 

JosePn MARSHALL FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and GJ 
cology 

WILLIAM THOMAS Fryer, А.В., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

Marvin Fucus, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Joyce ELAINE FULLER, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education for Women 


James Leo Сасмієв, A.B., LL.B., Major, United States Air Force, Assistant Profes™ 
of Air Science 

ROBERT ELEMER Gaypusex, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

CHARLES EDWARD GALBREA TH, Ph.D., Professor of Economics: Director, Of-Campe 
Center, Army War College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 

PATRICK FRANCIS GALLAGHER, A.B., Assistant Professor of Sociology and Апе 
pology | 

James Quincy Ganr, Jr., M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatol 
and Syphilology 

Leroy MAXWELL, GARRELL, B.S., 
fessor of Air Science 

Martin Aaron GARSTENS, A.M., Se.D., I 

CHARLES EDWARD Gauss, Mus.B., Ph.D., 

EnviNc FRANCIS Grever, M.D., Ph.D., 


{ 
` 4 Ж * . Ü 
Captain, United States Air Force, Assistant Pr 


,ecturer in Engineering 
Elton Professor of Philosophy 
Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
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HAROLD Loran GEISERT, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 
LvNpaLE Harpster Georce, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor of Phys- 

ical Education for Women 
LEON GERBER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
JOHN GIANCASPRO, A.M. in Ed., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
FREDERICK HARRELL GIBBS, M.S., M.H.A., Professor of Hospital Administration 
SAM THOMPSON GIBSON, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
EUGENE SOLOMON GLADSDEN, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
MILTON SANFORD Grarr, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

ILLIAM BAINBRIDGE Сту, M.D., M.S., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
HERBERT ABRAHAM GOLDBERG, M.B., Ch.B., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
SEYMOUR ZONALD GOLDBLATT, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
GEORGE JOSEPH GOLDSBOROUGH, B.S., J.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
THOMAS ALPHONSE GONDER, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
REUBEN GOODMAN, M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 

ILLIAM Woorcorr Goopricu, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

OBERT Smkosky GORDON, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

AMUEL CHRABOLOWSKI GORDON, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

“HARLES ERNEST GOSHEN, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
CONRAD Gossers, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
RAYMOND GEORGES GOTTSCHALK, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
ERNEST Ava Соор, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
MURRAY GRANT, M.D., D.P.H., Clinical Professor of Community Health 

RVING GRAY, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes 

AUL Horrkv Gray, В.5., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

00D Gray, Ph.D., Professor of American History 

AROLD PAUL GREEN, A.B., J.D., Lecturer in Law 
о ален GREENBERC, А.В., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
] ay VREENHOUSE, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

OHN FRANCIS GREENSLADE, B.S., M.E.A., Assistant Professor of Engineering Admin- 

istration 


Neus Maclvor GRIFFIN, Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology; Associate Dean of the 
^ chool of Medicine Е 
cre a GRISAMORE, Ph.D., Professor of Electrical Engineering 
> ENRY Свон, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
RAR ARLAKENDEN GROSVENOR, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
m А 7RUENWALD, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
no e D GUILDNER, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
dm г, Studio Lecturer in Art (Commercial Art) 
атон Cr сых Gumnrr, A.B., M.D., Assoicate in Physiology v 
MILTON co теге Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ancaner Fan’ B: - in E.E., M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering к 
DWARD Hace z =e ТЕГИЗ, A.B., мр, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
RANKLIN Rr I һр, Associate Р rofessorial Lecturer on Plant Physiology : 
ACKSON Rm Ha lar, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administration 
Lom Wn vest — A.B., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Levin батон Н AMILTON, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
ANIGAN, B.S., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 


AYMOND GEoncr bios: grade bns pe Р 
tion for m HANKEN, B.S. in P.E., A.M. in Ed., Professor of Physical Educa- 
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WILLIAM DONALD HANN, M.S., Associate in Microbiology 

IRA Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 

Kerru Cyrm Harper, Ph.D., Professor ial Lecturer in Engineering Administration 

James WILLARD HARKNESS, B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professor of Chemistry 

ROBERT HowE HARMON, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 

JEROME BLAINE HARRELL, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; Associate 
University Surgeon 

Davin WARNER HARRIS, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

FOREST KLAIRE Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Forest KLAME Harris II, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Louis James Harris, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ISABELLA Harrison, A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

JOHN May Harrison, M.S., Lecturer in Physics 

CLARENCE RICHARD Har TMAN, A.B., M.D., 

Tuomas Lees HARTMAN, A.M., M.D., 

RICHARD CATLIN HASKE TT, Ph.D., Associate Professor of American History 

JAMES LARRABEE HaTLEBERG, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 

GEORGE ЈоѕЕРН Hayes, B.S., M.D., 
gery 

WALTER HAROLD Hayes, JR., A.M.. Assistant Dean in the College of General Studië 

Munpock Heap, HED. DDS. LL.B., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery; Projet 


Associate Professor of Medicine 
Associate in Medicine 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Sut 


; Chairman, Forensic Medicine Institute 


Corr TAYLOR HENDLEY, JR., A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
GEORGE FRANCIS HENICAN, Jn., Ph 
fessor of European History 

, LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
4 Treasurer of the University 

M.I.A., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
GEORCE ALFRED HIGGINS, Jr., B.S., M.D., € 
FRANK HicciNBOTHAM, M.S., C.P.A., Professorial Lecturer in Accountin 
РнплР Henry Hicurit, Jn., Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 
CHARLES WADSWORTH HL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
ELIZABETH HARMAN Hix, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
PETER Pnoar, HL, A.M., Instructor in History 

JOHN VINCENT HINKEL, M.S., Lecturer in Journalism 

HERMAN Hepserc Новвз, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
CORNELIA Hocu-Licr rt, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Leroy Epwarp НОоЕСК, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

JOSEPH FREDERICK HOFFMAN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology 

CHARLES ADRIAN MICHAEL HocnEN, M.D., Ph.D. r 
JOHN HOLDEN, Ph.D., Professorial Le 
THOMAS WILLARD HOLLAND, LL.B., 
ARIEL CAHILL, HOLLINSHEAD, Ph.D., 
PEARL Hoty, M.S., M.D., 
Avec Honwrrz, M.S., M.D., 


NORMAN HAROLD Horwrrz, 


;linical Professor of Surgery 


0 
5 


à Professor of Physiology 

cturer in Education 

Ph.D., Professor of Labor Economics 

Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Clinical Professor of Surgery 


A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surge? 
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NICHOLAS Horron, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
Носн Oscoop House, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 
FREDERICK RussELL Houser, A.M. in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Faculties 
CHARLES Epwin Houston, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ROBERT Lynwoop Howarp, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
W ILLIAM ALLEN Howarp, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
JOHN STEWART Howe, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Jonn DECATOR Нотт, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Henry FURNESS Hunnanp, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
KENNETH ANDREW HUBEL, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
RuDoLPH Носн, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Microbiology 
HELMA Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology ; 
ZELLA Mitts Huse, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
RANK HUSEMAN, Studio Lecturer in Art (Commercial Art) 
CLAYTON HUTCHINS, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
EORCE IDELson, B.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
VINCENT MICHAEL loving, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
ү ORMAN HARRY ISAACSON, A.B., M.D., ger) 
JOHN ALEXANDER ISHERWO( 
[ARCARET Ives, Ph.D., Р 
AROLINE JACKSON, A.M., 
cology 
Joun WINGFIELD JACKSON, B.S., LL.B., Adjunct Professor of Law 
OBERT JACOBS, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
“MARSHALL HANNIS Jaconsow, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 


ILBERT CHESTER Jaconus, B.S. in C.E., M.B.A., LL.B., Professor of Public Admin- 
istration 


UTH ELIZABETH KERR 
gery 
Мсни. JAMIESON, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting and Drawing) 
p ORNICE HERMAN Jarman, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 
— er Jarman, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Urology 
orsa EHLE, Dr.Ing., Professor of Physics j i | 
ol. xm JENKINS, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Аци Ri ESSUP, M.B.A., Professor of Business Administration 
D., Professor of Business Administration 


Жыт =X JOHNSON, Ph. 
SV. 7 
^ Mayne J OHNSON, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 


irai HERSCHEL JOHN 
WARD ODIN Јон 
HOMAS Nick Јонмѕо 
ARREN CHARLES Jor 


ILLIAM Day S i 
4 ID Jom № О? В ` 
z NSON, B.S. in E 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

D, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
rofessorial Lecturer in Psychology 

M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 


Jaxonv, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Sur- 


N JONES, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
NES, B.D., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Religion 

: f, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
ONRAD Kann, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

m Kaiser, M.B.. Ch.B., M.D., Assistant P. 


rofessor of Anesthesiology 
AVID HANNATH KAPLAN, Ph.D., R 


esearch Professor of Economics 
* 
On l 

eave of absence fall semester 1961-62. 
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KENNETH Casper Kates, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 

MORTON SELWYN KAUFMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Joun Kaye, M.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Engineering Administration 

Rosert Kaye, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration | 

ELMER Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of European History; Dean of the Dr 
vision of University Students ^». 

CHARLES DUELL Kean, A.B., S.T.B., D.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religio 

WILMER Deaver Keune, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

GEORGE ARCHIBALD KELSER, Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

JOHN ALEXANDER KENDRICK, A.B., LL.B., Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 

JOHN WHITEFIELD KENDRICK, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

MARVIN Hayne KEnDRıck, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

JOHN Keneacy, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

RALPH DALE KENNEDY, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting 

THOMAS James KENNEDY, JR.. B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

IRVIN KERLAN, B.S., M.D.. C.P.H., Associate in Medicine 

JOHN MARK KESHISHIAN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

IsRAEL KessLER, M.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine P 

ALLEN Oravi Kevart, Staff Sergeant, United States Air Force, Instructor in 4% 
Science 

Harry Jay KICHERER, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

ELMER RICHARD KING, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

James Сесп, Kinc, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German; Assistant Dean in the 
Junior College 

ROBERT AMENDT KINNEY, A.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

ARTHUR HIRAM KıIRACOFE, Jr., A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

HAYDEN Kmnv-Surru, B.S., M.D. 
Syphilology 

VIRGINIA RANDOLPH KIRKBRIDE, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Educational PS 
chology; Director of Activities for Women 

STANLEY WILLIAM Kirsten, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Jack Kren, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Morris KrEINERMAN, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Vincent KLEINFELD, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 

DONALD CHENOWETH KLINE, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 

CALVIN TREXLER KLOPP, A.B., M.D., Warwick Professor of Surgery (Cancer) a 

ALVIN Bernt CLIFFORD Knupson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physical Medicine 

ehabilitation 

GEORGE Martin KoEHL, A.M., Professor of Ph ysics; 

CHARLES KOELSCHE, M.S., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

KURT WILLIAM KOHN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiology 

CHARLES JOSEPH Kokoski, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacy 

Marvin Curtis KorENGOLD, D.D.S., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

WILLIAM ROBERT Korapisu, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

Gust GEORGE Koustenis, B.S. in Phar., M.B.A., Assistant Professor of Pharm 
Administration 

ROBERT KRAMER, A.B., LL.B., 

WOLFGANG HERBERT Kraus, D 

JOSEPH LEO KRIECER, Ph.D., P 


, Assistant Clinical Professor ої Dermatology @ 


Dean of the Junior College 


Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School 
r. Jur., S.J.D., Professor of Political Science 
rofessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
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Morris EDWARD Knucorr, B.S., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 
JosEPH Henry Krupa, М.5., Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education for Men 
SOLOMON KULLBACK, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
MORTON KUPPERMAN, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
WALTER KURLAND, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
FREDERICK CHARLES Kurtz, M.B.A., C.P.A., Associate Professor of Accounting 
ANTHONY CHARLES LaBue, B.S., Ed.D., Professor of Education: Assistant Dean of the 
School of Education 
ILLIAM THURSTON Гару, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
RICHARD LAHEY, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
MANUEL, LANDMAN, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Syphilology 
JOHN CARL LANG, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
JOHN FRANCIS LATIMER, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Languages and Literatures; As- 
sociate Dean of Faculties; University Marshal 
JOHN WILMER LATIMER, JR., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
HENRY PRATHER LAUGHLIN, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
CHARLES Epwarp Law, M.D., Assoicate in Medicine 
HELEN BENNETT LAWRENCE, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 
ARNOLD ALBERT Lear, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Hucn Linus LEBLANC, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science 
Gust ANGELO Lepaxts, B.B.A., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor of Law 
CHESTER Erwoon LEESE, Ph.D., Fry Professor of Physiology 
LuniN Por Leccerre, A.M., Ed.D., Depew Professor of Speech 
OLFRAM KARL Lecner, Ph.D., Professor of German 
AROLD BERNARD LEHRMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
SANFORD Leon LEIKIN, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
LAURENCE PEREIRA Гете, A.M., Associate Professor of Art 
EDwARD Josepa LEONARD, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
OBERT MEYER Leonarp, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy; 
Assistant Dean of the School of Pharmacy 
"OMAS Mites LEONARD, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 
тон Sparks LETTERM AN, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
THUR JEROME Levens, B.S., M.D., Associate in Neurology 
“DWARD HAROLD Levine, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
oe Levine, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
idm pom M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
-Ewis, M.B.A., Visiting Professor of Accounting 
M ms M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 
2 NARD Ley, Jr., M.D., M.P.H., Professor of Microbiology and Community 
Health 
um Josera L'Howwrprv, Jr., B.S., LL.B., LL.M., Lecturer in Law 
Pim Gee LIEBESNY, J.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
e Tor ow Linaweaver, JR., M.S., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
* UE LINDLEY, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 


„ALYT аё . . : 
VIN DARLINGTON Linton, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature; Dean of Colum- 
ian College ; 


рон LESLIE Lıprırr, B.D., 
EON MCNEELEY Live 
cology 


Ph.D., Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
RETT, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
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THOMAS PHILLIP GEORGE Liverman, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

GEORGE ADELBERT LIVINGSTON, Ph.D., Lecturer in Botany 

JEAN DOUGLAS LOCKHART, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Jonn Hayes Lonce, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

James WALLING Lonc, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Joun Tuomas Lorn, A.B., M.D., C.M., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 

SAMUEL Dennis Louse, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

REGINALD SPENCER Loure, B.S., M.D., Med. Sc.D.. 
Pediatric Psychiatry 


Kermrr MILTON LOVEWELL, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

CARLOS Lozano, A.B., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

GEORGE VICTOR Lucky, B.C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering 

Howard ROWLAND LUDDEN, A.M., Associate Professor of Political Science 

VICTOR FREDERICK Lupewic, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital 

FLORENCE Mary LUMSDEN, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 

CUNNINGHAM RAMSEY MacCorpy, M.D., Associate Professor of Anesthesiology 

GORDON RHODES MacDoNaLn, B.S., M.D., Associate in Urology 

WILLIAM ALLAN MACDONALD, Ph.D., Professor of Art and Archaeology 

THAYER MILLS MACKENZIE, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

RICHARD Raynor MacNass, A.M., Lecturer in Economics 

ARCHIBALD Ricu MacPuerson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

GEORGE MAKSIM, M.D., M.S. in Ped. Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

WILLIAM THOMAS MALLISON, JR., A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

BENJAMIN MANCHESTER, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

HAROLD GEORGE MANDEL, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 

James CHARLES Mannes, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

JAMES PACKARD Mann, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Jonn BAYNE Marsury, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ANTHONY Marinaccio, Ph.D., Professor of Education 

Созмо AJMONE Marsan, M.D., Associate in Neurology 

WILLIAM Laverne Marss, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 

ROBERT EDWARD MARTIN, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

SHIRLEY SUE MARTIN, A.B., M.D.. Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

THomas GUDGEL, MARTIN, A.B., Captain, United States Air Force, Assistant Professor 
of Air Science 

Joun Russert Mason, A.M., MS. in LS., Libr 

MARTIN ALEXANDER Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing-Dr., Professor of Civil Engineering 
Dean of the School of Engineering 

RASHID Massuuı, M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

PETER MASTERS, Studio Lecturer in Art (Commercial Art) 


Lous HARKEY Mayo, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., Professor of Law; Dean of the Gradua“ 
School of Public Law | 


W ILFRED J AMES Mayo-Wetts, B.E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Gumo Errore Mazzeo, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
JOHN Josepu McAvoy, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Assistant Professor of Law 


MARGRET KATHERINA МсСаве, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
DENNIS PARFREMENT McCarty, M.D.. 


WILLIAM ANDREW McCautey, Ph.D., 
Murr. Hope McCLAN 
Ruta МсСілхтоск, P 


Associate Clinical Professor of 


arian; Curator of Art 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Associate Professor of Education 


AHAN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Composition 
h.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology 
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KENNETH FREDERICK McCut RE, M.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer on Commercial 
Law З 
Epwarp McCrensky, Ed.M., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
WILLIAM STANLEY MCCUNE, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
MABEL VIERLING MCEWAN, A.B., Associate in Physical Education for Women 
JAMES JERRY MCFARLAND, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Otolaryn- 
gology 
JOHN Атвевт McInrme, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Wurm Prentiss McKetway, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology . 
CLARENCE ARTHUR MCLAUGHLIN, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
MARIAN FRANCES McNamara, A.M., Lecturer in Greek 
ALVIN GREENE McNisu, M.S., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
MARGARET WiLLCOX McPuerson, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
EORGE ELBERT McSpappen, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
JOHN WILLIAM McTıicur, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
CLAUDE YVES MEADE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
"LORENCE Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
ILLIAM CAREY MELOY, M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Surgery 
ARNOLD CHARLES MELTZER, B.S.E., M.S. in Eng., Instructor in Electrical Engineering 
OBERT ALLEN MeNpeELsonn, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
JEAN Hucurs Menerrez, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Maurice Mensu, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
4EROY SORENSON MERRIFIELD, A.B., LL.B., M.P.A., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
OWARD MAXWELL Merriman, Ph.D., Professor of American Diplomatic History 
"EORCE Witcox Mercarr, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
JOSEPH Louis Metivier, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
ERMAN ARNOLD MEYERSBURG, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
AMES Russet Mixes, Sn., A.B., M.E.A., Lecturer in Engineering Administration 
HILARY ETHEL CLARA Mizar, L.R.C.P., S.E., M.P.H., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric 
Psychiatry 
RTHUR SELWYN Miter, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 
RANK NELSON MILLER, JR., B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 
RALPH BRETNEY MILLER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
JERE HorzowAy Мїтснєї1., B.S., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
'EGINALD Henry Mrrcnr: L, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
ALBERT Jay MODLIN, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
ILLIAM Corson Монт, A.B.. M.D., Associate in Physiology 
EORCE EDWARD MONK. A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
MARGARET WHEELER MONTZKA, A.M., Assistant Professor of Physics 
OBERT HAMILTON Moore, Ph.D., Professor of English Composition 
"BERT Mtrro Moore, В.5.Е., Instructor in Mechanical Engineer ing 
ILLIAM Ross Morris, M.D., Associate in Surgery 
OHN ANTHONY Monnow, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration 
“DITH ELIZABETH Mortensen, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology 
AMES NORMAN Mos£L, A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 
ERBERT ALAN Mosxovrrz, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
m Oris Morr, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
M CLARK Munson, Ph.D., Professor of Biology 
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ALBERT CHRISTIAN Murpaucu, B.S.. M.S. in Met.E., Associate Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering 

BERNARD WILLIAM MURPHY, M.B., Ch.B., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

CORNELIUS FRANCIS Моврнү, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Radiology 


JAMES PETER Murray, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Sur- 
gery 

JosEPH PATRICK Murpny, A.B.. LL.B., LL.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Аё 
ministration 

FRANCIS JAMES Murray, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

FRANK HammerT Myers, LL.B., LL.M., Adjunct Professor of Law 

WILLIAM HENRY Myers, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Men 

NTINOS Myrianruopoutos, Ph.D.. 
sorial Lecturer on Genetics 

CHARLES RUDoLPH Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

RALPH CLARKE NASH, JR., A.B., J.D., Lecturer in Law 

JOHN PETER Nasou, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

AnrHony NASSNER, Technical Sergeant, United St 
Science 

WALTER Draper NEIGHBORS, A.B., C.P.C.U., Lecturer in Business Administration 

BERTLE NELSON, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Nets Davin Netson, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

PHILLIP GILLARD Netson, M.D., Ph.D., Associate in Physiology ; 

JULIUS SALEM NEVIASER, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Sur 
gery 

WILLIAM NEWMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 

ЈОЅЕРН Ney, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

MARGARET Mary NICHOLSON, A.B., M.D., Clinical Pr ofessor of Pediatrics 

ANDREW ANTHONY Naes, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Speech 

BENJAMIN NIMER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science 

AARON Nimetz, A.B.. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

GEORGE NORDLINGER, A.B., M.D., Clinical Pro 

EUGENIA CAMPBELL Now un, A.M., Associate 


CHARLES BERNARD Nurtine, A.B., J.D., LL.M., S.J.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., Profe® 
sor of Law; Dean of the National L 


aw Center 
JOSEPH AÁrovsius O'CoNNELL, LL.B.. Lecturer in Lau 


MoNrELL Ernest Осром, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

Morris SOLOMON OJALvo, M.M.E., Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

WILLIAM Davi OLDHAM, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

CLIFTON EARL OLMSTEAD, A.B., Th.D., Professor of Religion 

BENNETT OLSHAKER, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 

HERMAN ISRAEL ORENTLICHER, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 

Jack ORLOFF, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

HAROLD HEAcock Orvis, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

HEINZ DETER OSTERLE, Studienreferendar, Assistant Professor of German 

BERNARD Howarp Ostrow, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

GILBERT OTTENBERG, A.M., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 

Harry ROBERT Pace, M.B.A., Assistant Pro 

Russet Smrrn PACE, JR., А.В. M.D. 
ant to the Speech Clinic 


M HOS + j » D H 
Clinical Instructor in Neurology; Associate Profes 


ates Air Force, /nstructor in AW 


fessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Professorial Lecturer in Education 


fessor of Business Administration " 
, Associate in Otolaryngology; Medical Consti 


Staff of Instruction 
HELEN PALLISTER, Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry (Psychology) 
RICHARD Emery PALMER, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
EUGENE Ernest PANTZER III, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and 
Literatures 
Epwin Pearson Parker III, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Кїтттє FENLEY Parker, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Taxonomy 
DEE RICH PARKINSON, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
JOHN Parks, M.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Dean of the School 
of Medicine; Medical Director, University Hospital 
ALVIN EDWARD PARRISH, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine; Associate Dean of 
the School of Medicine 
Ковевт HAROLD Parrott, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
Sam CHAPMAN Pascoe, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
HAROLD IRWIN Passes, Med.B., B.Surg., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
JOHN FREDERICK Pauty, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
JOHN Hower, Peacock, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
HELEN GLICK Pearcy, A.B., M.S.W., Associate in Psychiatry (Social Work) 
ЈЕр WILLIAMS PEARSON, JR., A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
THOMAS MARTIN Peery, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pathology 
GEORGE BERNARD PELLEU, JR., M.S., Associate in Microbiology 
Louis ROBERT PERNA, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
THEODORE PETER Perros, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
James HUTCHEON PER т, А.В., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Leonarn THEODORE PETERSON, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic 
4 Surgery 
CALVIN WEIR Ретттт, Ph.D., Professor of Speech; Director of Speech Clinic 
L HERMAN Prunrner, A.M., Lecturer in Philosophy 
me Saam PICKARD, Ph.D., Lecturer in Geography 
ЈЕ FDA, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
OWARD CLEMETH Рієпромт, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 
Lois IRENE Parr, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 
AROLD PLorsky, Ph.B., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
OBERT SMALLWoop Роот, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Ebwarp ANDREW Ports, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law; Assistant Dean for Develop- 
ment in the National Law Center 
Set tom, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry $ 
ABRIEL PRANDONI, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ARREN GODFREY Preisser, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
ten ern Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business Administration 
mci ~ RICE, B.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
“АСЕ FROTAS, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


Jonn , : : : 
bi; i" AN, M.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Admin- 
ation 


cvm Lamont Росн, B.S., M.D., University Physician 
ME cU M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Haste im PUTNAM, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Av Pra IN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics. , 
Jones М Ratt, M.D., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology 
WARD Rar, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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JOSEPH EUGENE RANKIN, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry 

EDWARD LUKE REA, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ADRIAN RECINOS, JR., B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

JOHN ALTON REED, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

RAYMOND Ray Reep, A.M. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

JOHN PALMER REESING, JR., Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Literature 

MELVIN REICH, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 

THOMAS ELMER REICHELDERFER, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., 
Pediatrics 

WILLIAM JENNINGS REINHART, B.B.A., 4 

MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, Ph.D., 

EUGENE MARSHALL RENKIN, Ph.D., 4 

FREDERICK TURNER Reuter, M.D 

FRANK MILLER Reynos, LL.M. 
istration 

JACK JACOB RHEINGOLD, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

DUANE CASE RICHTMEYER, A.B., M.D., Clinical In 

Barton Winters Ricuwine, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

FLoyp MILLARD Кіриск, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

NORMAN CHARLES Rintz, A.B., M.D.. Associate in Psychiatry 

Huco Vicror Rizzout, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurological Sur: 
gery 

JOHN WHITSON Roark, B.S., M.D., 

James Wais Ross, Ph.D., 


Associate Clinical Professor of 


ssociate in Physical Education for Men 
J.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 
ssociate Professor of Physiology 

» Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology 


‚ В.5., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Admi 


structor in Surgery 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
Mary Louise ROBBINS, Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology 


КовЕкт Hoop ROBERTSON, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

GEORGE NELSON ROBILLARD, B.S., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Louis ROBINSON, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 

FLOYD STERLING Rocers, B.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
GRETCHEN Lovisa Rocers, Ph.D., Professor of German 

RICHARD ALLAN Rocers, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

DERRILL Conway Ronrrs, B.E.E., M.S. in Eng., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


Austin BERTRAM ROHRBAUGH, Jr., A.B.. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Sut 
gery 

RUFUS MARTIN RoLL, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynec ology 

MONROE JAMES Romansxy, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine 

WALTER JosEPH ROMEJKO, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

BLAKE Ѕмітн Roor, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the 
School of Education 

Morton Hanorp Rose, M.I )., Associate in Medi ine 

PAUL ARCHIBALD Rose, LL.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ARTHUR ROSENBAUM, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Morris Hirsy ROSENBERG, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Louis Ross, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ANTHONY Louis RoToLo, BS. in Ed., A.M., Lecturer in Speech 

Louis SAMUEL Rororo, B.S. in E.E., M.E.A., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 


IRWIN Winn Rovner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Norman HARTLEY RUBENSTEIN, M.D., Associate in Me 
LLEWELLYN ADAM Rusiy, M.S. in E.E., 


dicine inf 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineer’ 


Staff of Instruction 


MARSHALL DEGRAFFENRIED RUFFIN, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psy- 
chiatry 

Patricia HOLLY Russet, M.D., Instructor in Anesthesiology 

ЈоѕЕРН Youwc Rura, A.B., Director of Admissions 

ROBERT CLINTON RUTLEDGE, A.M., Instructor in English 

THOMAS Saary, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

Josepn Aziz SABRI, A.B., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 

HAROLD CHARLES SADIN, А.В., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Joun Harmer Sacer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

WILLIAM FREDERICK SAGER, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

CAROL Rura Sr. Cyr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education й 

ROBERT SAMMONS, A.M., M.P.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

ZACK WITTEN SANDERS, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology : 

MELVIN WESLEY SANDMEYER, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

GENNARO ANTHONY SANTANGELO, A.M., Assistant Professor of English E 

THOMAS STONE SAPPINGTON, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine я 

ROBERT IRVING SARBACHER, Sc.D., E.E., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Admin- 
istration 


Mary KATHERINE LAURENCE SarTWELL, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 


ICHARD SCHAENCOLD, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
LESLIE SCHAFFER, M.B., Ch.B., Associate in Psychiatry 
WILLIAM Jon SCHEWE, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Ross PELTON SCHLABACH, Jr., M.S., Professor of Journalism 
Ricuarp HAROLD SCHLAGEL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy 
WRENCE Erwin SCHLESINGER, Ph.D., Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
ILLIAM Epwarp Scumipr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry 
WILSON Emerson Scumwr, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
Vicror SCHOCKEN, Ph.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
YRIL Aucusrus SCHULMAN, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Joun Duncan Scuuttz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
[AXINE ANN Scuurter, A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
AMUEL MEYER Scuwartz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
"'Авү Hucre Scorr, M.S.. Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
AVID EARL SEIDELSON, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
ON BEAR SEIDMAN, A.M., Rassi, Lecturer in Religion 
LVIN SELTZER, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
OBERT CLAIR Senrz, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
UGENE SERGEI SrEREBRENNIKOY, B.S. in Agr., Lecturer in Russian 
ELIX IRA SHAFFNER, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
AVID JAMES SHARPE, A.B. LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
EORGE SHARPE, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
AMUEL Hazen SHEA, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
EORCE WALTER SHELHORSE, LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
EST SEWALL SHEPARD, A.M., Professor of English Literature 
ERNEST ALFRED WATSON SHEPPARD, M.D., C.M., Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
MAX GIMBLE Suener, MS. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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JOSEPH LEE SHERIDAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 
MILDRED HOLLANDER Suorr, A.M., 
WALTER ALLEN SHROPSHIRE, Jr., Ph 
GERALD IRWIN SHUCOLL, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
JASSALEE Sicxman, A.B., Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 

ROBERT SUMNER SicAroos, Ph.D., 4 
HAROLD MARTIN SILVER, A.B., M.D., 
MAURICE ARTHUR SISLEN, A.B., M.D. 
James Gover Sires, M.D.. 
IRENE I-Lren Hsu SIU, 


Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies 
-D., Lecturer in Botany 


ssociate Professorial Lecturer on Plant Ecology 

Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gynec ology 

B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 

JosEPH RICHARD Sizoo, A.M., D.D.. Litt.D., LL.D., L.H.D., S.T.D., Milbank Professor 
of Religion; Director of University Chapel 

DUDLEY GRAHAM SKINKER, LL.B., Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 

JOHN WILLIAM SKINNER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 

Lewis Stack, Ph.D., Professor of Physics 

CHARLES HENRY SLAYMAN, JR., LL.B., Lecturer in Political Science 

CLARENCE CLELL Smarr, Staff Sergeant, United States 
Science 

BENJAMIN WILLIAMS SMITH. Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biochemistry 

HERBERT ERNEST SurrH, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Engineering Administration 

JOHN Erpnm SurrH, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

LYMAN BRADFORD Sarru, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Plant Ta xonomy 

RALPH GRAFTON Surrn, M.D., Ph.D., Clinical Professor of Pharmacology 

ROBERT ROLAND Smrra, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Scorr WINFIELD Surru, Ph.D., Associate in Radiology 

WILLIAM AnTHUR Surrn, A.M., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

NICHOLAS PATRICK DILLON 5мүтн, M.S., M.B., Ch.B., Assistant Professor of Surgery 

JEANNE ELLEN Snoperass, A.B., M.S. in P.E.. Assistant Professor of Physical Educa 
tion for Women 

LUTHER Henry SNYDER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ISRAEL GREGORY Sonn, A.M., Professorial Lecturer on Paleontology 

Henry SOLOMON, A.M., Lecturer in Economics 

WALDO Sommers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Administration 

GUNTHER Sorcer, Dr, Ing., Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


MICHAEL SOTERIADES, Dr, Eng., Sc.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Civil Eng* 
neering 


PETER SOYSTER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obste 

WILLIAM Spencer, A.M., Associate Profe 

"EORCE WARREN SPREHN, M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 

LORETTA May STALLINGS, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
Women; Director of Women's Athletics г | 

WILLIAM WOODROW STANBRO, M.D., Professor of Radiology 

Тїмотнү WADSWORTH STANLEY, A.B.. | 

WILLIAM STARK, A.B., M.D., 4s 

IRA ERNEST STEELE, A.M., Pro 

RICHARD WALTON STEPHENS, 
pology 

WILLIAM NORTON STERLING, 

EDWIN Locxwoop STEVENS, 

HAROLD STEVENS, Ph.D., M. 


Air Force, Instructor in АЙ 


trics and Gynecology 
ssorial Lecturer in Political Science 


LL.B., Lecturer in Political Science 

sociate in Pediatric Psychiatry 

fessorial Lecturer in Accounting 

Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology and Anthro 


B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
A.M., Professor of Speech 
D., Professor of Neurology 
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RUSSELL BRADFORD STEVENS, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 

NATHANIEL STEWART, M.S, 
tration 

THOMAS DALE STEWART, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 

CHARLES FREDERICK SmiEGLER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 


Howard LIVINGSTON ттд, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Statistics (Engineering 
Administration Program) 


Louis Ray SrocksriLL, A.B., Lecturer in Journalism 
Myer HAROLD SroLan, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ILLIAM LEETE STONE, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
JOSEPH NovAK STONESIFER, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
BELINDA CROMPTON STRAIGHT, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Ps ychiatry 
L ERNEST STROMSEM, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin istration 
RED WOHLWEND STUART, Lecturer in Speech 
ONALD HARRISON STUBBS, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
AMUEL JACOB NATHAN SUGAR, Phar.G., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Med- 
icine 
JOHN PauL SULLIVAN, Ph.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
WRENCE PAUL SULLIVAN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology 
DAVID CHEN-HwA Sun, M.D., Sc.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AFAEL Supervia, Doctor en derechio, Associate Professor of Spanish 
Ештн SHORE SURREY, A.M., Lecturer in Speech 
AMES GERARD SWEENEY, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
LEON SWELL, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Lipids 
STANLEY JEROME TALPERS, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
IRENE Gonski Tamacna, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
JOSEPH TANEY, Studio Lecturer in Art (Commercial Art) 
NELSON MONROE TART, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
ORMAN TAUB, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
OBERT GEORGE Taytor, M.D., Associate in Medicine 
GEZA TELEKI, Ph.D., Professor of Geology 
RA Rockwoop TELForD, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy 
ALPH JASON TEMPLE, B.B.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
ARAH SHTOFFER TENENBLATT, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Jorn NEWELL Tevis, A.M., Lecturer in Physics 
ARTIN THALER, B.B.A., LL.B., Lecturer in Law 
AMES RICHARD THISTLETHWAITE, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 
WRENCE JAY Tuomas, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
AYMOND Epwarp Tuomas, A.M., Assistant Professor of Statistics 
ARLES WATERS THOMPSON, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
> Berres Тномрѕом, Ph.D., Associate Professor of European History 
ANFORD THOMPSON, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
ILLIAM Dove THOMPSON, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Physical Education 
к» ли Ticknn, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ay р TANLEY TipBALL, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Research Pro 
ur pem TIDBALL, Ph.D., Associate in Physiology 
hs ЧЕУзКҮ, BS, М.р). Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
-ER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English 


, Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Adminis- 


fessor of Physiology 


NANCY Marre Tiscu1 
ANNA COYNE Topp, A.B., M.D.. 


JOHN FE Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
"HN ETTINGER TOMPKINS, A.M. 


‚ Lecturer in Physics 
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Louis WILLIAM TORDELLA, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

WILLIAM GEORGE Torrey, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 

KATHRYN MILDRED Towne, A.M., Professor of Home Economics 

Aaron HERBERT Traum, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Preventive Medicine and 
Community Health 

Janet TRAVELL, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

CARLETON RAYMOND TREADWELL, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

Howard Perrir TREICHLER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

JOHN WATKINS Trenis, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

WILLIAM МАСІ оном TRIBLE, A.B., M.D., M.Med.Sc., Associate in Otolaryngology 

FRED SALISBURY Tupper, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature 

WILLIAM Lewis Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean of the 
Junior College 

Curtis EDWARD TUTHILL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

James WALTER TYLER, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Ріхрлвоѕ Roy VackELos, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

GEORGE VARTKES Vanouny, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 

DOROTHY VAILL, A.M., Lecturer in Speech 

BENJAMIN DoucLass VAN Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry; Dean for 
Sponsored Research 

Nan VAN WAGENEN, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology | 

CONNIE SMITH VAUGHAN, B.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women 

ROBERT Zeno Vause, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Louis ANDRÉ VicNEnas, Ph.D., Visiting Professor of Romance Languages 

ROBERT CORBIN Vincent, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

ORVILLE HASSLER WALBURN, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Professor of Law 

Francis New. Warpnor, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

Ricuarp Davy WALK, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

LuVERNE CRABTREE WALKER, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

Rosert Harris WALKER, JR., Ph.D., Associate Professor of American Literature | 

Epwarp Martin WALL, A.B., LL.B., Lieutenant Colonel, United States Air Forces 
Professor of Air Science; Director of Air Science 

James CHRISTOPHER WALSH, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Joun Warsn, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

LEONARD Patrick Warsn, A.B., LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

DoNALD Watters, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

WILLARD BEECHER WALTERS, B.S., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology } 

Cart Huco WALTHER, B.E., M.C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering; Assistant Dean 
in the School of Engineering 

FREDERICK WILLIAM WALTHER, M.B.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration | 

HEINZ WARNEKE, Studio Lecturer in Art (Sculpture) 

ROBERT Orr Wartuen, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

JOHN AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics | 

DONALD MORGAN WATKIN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

DONALD STEVENSON Watson, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 

ЈОЅЕРН Hicks Warson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Joun Warr, Jr., M.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 

James Winston Warrs, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 

Davi Benson WEAVER, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law 
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WILLIAM JACK WEAVER, JR., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
CHARLES RICHARD WEBB, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
CHARLES MALCOLM WEBER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 
GEORGE Davis Wricknanpr, M.D., Associate in Neurology 
JOHN RUSSELL WEIMER, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
JACOB ЈоѕЕРН WEINSTEIN, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
DANIEL Leicn Weiss, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pathology 
ARTHUR WEISSBACH, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 
FRANCIS LIELL, WENGER, M.D., Associate in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
Ковент MARK Wentey, A.B., Lecturer in Speech 
SIDNEY LEE WERKMAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
HELENE GILLIAERT Werner, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Anesthesiology 
WILLIAM Носнеѕ WESTBROOK, A.B., Associate in Secretarial Studies 
IARCARET ELISABETH WESTECKER, Dr. rer. nat., Associate in Physiology 
TARLAND WALTER WESTERMANN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Geography 
GLEN EARL Weston, В.5., LL.B., Professor of Law 
AVID COLWELL Wuerry, A.B. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
ARD WHIPPLE, A.M., Lecturer in Education 


B.E.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering 

Urna Vincent Wircox II, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

RICHARD WALLACE WILKINSON, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Assistant Clinical Professor 
о] Ophthalmology 
ENDELL MELVIN У/пл.ктт, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatology and Syphilology 
ARL Larkin WILLIAMS, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

JONATHAN MARSHALL WILLIAMS, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Neurological 
Surgery 
OBERT CRUMPTON WiLLSON, A.B., Associate Professor of Journalism 
AZEL Emma Wirson, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

ROBERT James Wirson, A.M., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Adminis- 
tration 

AsHTON Wirson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology‏ س 
AUL WINEGRAD, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiology‏ 


CHARLES SamueL Wise, B.S., M.D., Professor of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
ton 
каат DeGrancr Worrr, Jr., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

LE 


AYDEN Woop, Phar.G., D.D.S., Associate in Dental Surgery 
аа еа Woon, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry — 
HARLES Woop, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
RCHIBALD Mur ronp Woopnurr, Ph.D., Professor of Business Research; Dean of the 
d Government l 
Бада: ATHANIEL Wrenn, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry d 
nc y TRUMAN WRIGHT, A.M., Assistant Professor of English Composition 
-> MAHLON Wricut, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
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ALVIN CHARLES Wyman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Radiology 

JEAN YACOUBIAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 
HELEN BATES YAKOBSON, B.S., Associate Professor of Russian 

HAROLD TAYLOR Yates, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

STEPHEN SAFFORD YEANDLE, JR., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics 
Leon YOCHELSON, A.B., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry 

RALPH AUBREY YOUNG, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

LORENZ EUGENE ZIMMERMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pathology 

CHARLES James ZINN, A.B., LL.B., LL.M., SJ.D., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 
THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


SaMUEL Jacos AJL, Ph.D., Assistant Chief, Department of Bacteriology, Communt 
cable Diseases Division, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, Bacterial Phys 
iology and Nutrition 

Antonio ALONSO, A.M., Professor Emeritus of Spanish; Modern Spanish Literature 

RoBERT ALLEN ALTENBERN, Ph.D., Biochemist, Medical Bacteriology Division, Fort 
Detrick; Bacterial Physiology and Nutrition 

Roscoe BRADY, Jr., M.D., Chief, Section on Lipid Chemistry, Laboratory of Neuro- 
chemistry, National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; Complex 
Lipids 

GEoncE McSpappen Briccs, Ph.D., Chief, Nutrition Unit, Laboratory of Biochemistry 
and Nutrition, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Animal 
Nutrition 


BERNARD BERYL Вкоргє, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology, N& 
tional Heart Institute; Biochemical Detoxication 


ARTHUR Brown, Ph.D., Chief, Virology II Branch, Fort Detrick; Virology 

Dean Burk, Ph.D., Head, Cytochemistry Unit, 
Respiration in Biochemistry 

JOHN JOSEPH Burns. Ph.D., Deputy Chief, Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacology: 
National Heart Institute; Ascorbic Acid Metabolism 

WILLIAM ROBERT CARROLL, Ph.D., Biochemist, Laboratory of Physical Biology, No 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Chemistry and Metabolism 
of Proteins 

Henry MancELLUs Carney, Ph.D., Horticulturist, Plant Industry Station, Depart 
ment of Agriculture; Plant Physiology; Vascular Plants 

CHARLES L. CHRIST, Ph.D., Physicist, Solid State Group, Geochemistry and Petrology 
Branch, United States Geological Survey; ( 

JOHN FULMER Crank, Ph.D., Chief, Ge 
Agency; Atmospheric Physics 

ROBERT WATKINS CLARKE, Ph.D., Chief, Department of Surgical Physiology, W айё 
Reed Army Institute of Research; Hemo-Dynamics 


GERHARD Colm, Dr. rer. pol., Chief Economist, National Planning Association; РШ 
lic Finance; National Income 


MARGARET GARRITSEN DE Viurs, Ph.D., Economist; International Finance 


WILLIAM RANKIN Durvee, Ph.D., Research Professor of Physiology; Cellular Phy* 
iology 


National Cancer Institute; Tissue 


;eochemistry 
ophysics Programs, National Aeronautic Spa 
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Francois Narratt FRENKIEL, Ph.D., Physicist, Applied Physics Laboratory, Johns 
Hopkins University; Aerodynamics 
ABRAHAM GOLDIN, Ph.D., Head, Biochemical Pharmacology Section, Laboratory of 
Chemical Pharmacology, National Cancer Institute; Drug Metabolism is 
Norwoop BABCOCK Gove, Ph.D., Nuclear Data Group, National Academy of Science; 
Low Energy Nuclear Physics 
Ковент Lorimer GRANT, Ph.D., Chief of the Insulin Branch, Division of Pharmacol- 
ogy, United States Food and Drug Administration; Metabolic Relationships of 
Insulin 
EDWARD HacskAvrLo, Ph.D., Plant Physiologist, Forest Physiology Laboratory, De- 
partment of Agriculture; (1) Mycology; (2) Plant Physiology: Microorganisms 
Henry Fre HaviLAND, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Member, Brookings Institution; In- 
ternational Relations, especially American Foreign Policy 
Roy Herrz, Ph.D., M.D., Chief, Endocrinology Branch, National Cancer Institute; 
Endocrinology 
ROGER HiLsMAN, Ph.D., Chief, Foreign Affairs Division, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress; International Relations | 
SON JAcons, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Parasitic Diseases, National Institutes of 
Health; Medical Parasitology 
INT CLIFTON JOHNSON, M.D., Chief, Bone and Joint Pathology, Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology; Histology 
LOMON KurLBACK, Ph.D., Chief, Research and Development Division, United 
States Department of Defense; Statistics: Multivariate Analysis 
BERT Nicnors La Du, Jr., M.D., Ph.D., Senior Surgeon, United States Public Health 
Service, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Amino Acid Me- 
tabolism 
Howard MAER LENHorr, Ph.D., Acting Chief, Biochemistry Section, Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology; Protein Biosynthesis TV 
ISLAUS LASZLO Marton, Ph.D., Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics Division, 
National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 
TARGARET Mercer, Ph.D., Director of Research, Department of Psychology, St. 
Elizabeths Hospital; Abnormal Psychology 
Winrrep OVERHOLSER, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Psy- 
chiatry; Psychiatry: Problems of Treatment 
ACQUES JAconus Porax, Ph.D., Deputy Director, Research Department, International 
Monetary Fund; International Finance 
AMES CUTLER Rr, Ph.D., Chemist, National Cancer Institute; Cancer Chemotherapy 
ЈоѕЕрн Hyram Ror, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry; Carbohydrate Me- 
tabolism; Nutrition (emphasis on vitamins); Pathological Chemistry 
ANFORD Morris ROSENTHAL, M.D., Chief, Section on Pharmacology and Toxicology, 
ational Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases; Cardiovascular Shock 
'ONARD PETER Scnurrz, Ph.D., Curator of Fishes, United States National Museum; 
ertebrate Zoology: Ichthyology 
; SUMNER Sicaroos, Ph.D., Botanist, United States Geological Survey; Plant 
ову 
Lyman Braprorp Smrru, Ph.D., Associate Curator, Division of Phanerogams, De- 
partment of Botany, Smithsonian Institution; Taxonomy 
EWrrr SrETTEN, Jn., M.D., Ph.D., Associate Director in Charge of Research; Chief, 
Section on Intermediary Metabolism, National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
teases; Carbohydrate Metabolism 
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THOMAS DALE STEWART, A.B., M.D., Curator, Physical Anthropology; U. S. National 
Museum; Physical Anthropology 
MICHAEL JOSEPH SumcALLA, Ph.D., Chief, Bacteriology I Branch, Medical Bacteriol- 
ogy Division, Fort Detrick; Immunology Gg 

SIDNEY UDENFRIEND, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Clinical Biochemistry, National 
Heart Institute; Amino Acid Metabolism 

Erwin PauL VOLLMER, Ph.D., Endocrinology Consultant, Cancer Chemotherapy, ^ 
tional Service Center; Endocrinology 

Lupwic von SALLMANN, M.D., Chief, Ophthalmology Branch, National Institute oj 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness: Neuro-ophthalmology лаз 

FRANK MARK WEDA, Ph.D., Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Theoretical Statistics: 
Probability and Sampling; Applied Statistics: Econometrics 

GEORGE Green WRIGHT, Ph.D., Chief, Immunology Branch, Fort Detrick; Immunology 

WILLARD HULL WRIGHT, D.V.M., Ph.D., Scientist Director, United States Public 
Health Service; Chief, Laboratory of Tropical Diseases, National Institute of Al. | 
lergy and Infectious Diseases: Parasitology 

RALPH Ausrey Younc, Ph.D., Director, Division of Research and Statistics, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System; International Finance 


a- 


SPECIAL LECTURERS 


LAW | 
Krrry Bram Franx, A.B., J.D., Formerly 
District of Columbia 
ALFRED HaNTMAN, A.B., 

Columbia 
ALEXANDER Louis SrEvas, LL.B.. 
Columbia 


Assistant United States Attorney for the 
LL.B., Assistant United States Attorney for the District oj 


Assistant United States Attorney for the District of 


MEDICINE 

SAMUEL JACOB AJL, 

cable Diseases 
Chemistry 


Lour Sor BARON, Ph.D., Chief, Department of Bacterial Immunology, Division of 
Immunology, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research; Microbial Genetics 

ROBERT WILLIAM BERLINER, B.S., M.D., Chief, Section on Kidney and Electrolyte Me- 
tabolism, National Heart Institute; Renal Diseases 

Jack HAROLD UPTON BROWN, Ph.D., Executive Secretary, Physiology Study Section, 
Division of General Medical Sciences, National Institutes of Health: Physiology 

PETER Diacoumis COMANDURAS, B.S., M.D., MS. in Med., Secretary General, Med- 
ical International Cooperation; Gastroenterology 


ROBERT CARTER Cook, Director, Population Reference Bureau: Editor, Journal of 
Heredity; Medical Genetics 


WILLIAM HOLMES CROSBY, A.B., M.D.. Chief of Hematology, Walter Reed Army In- 
stitute of Research; Hematology | 

CHESTER WILSON Emmons, Ph.D., Chie 
fectious Diseases, National Institute 
Mycology 

ROBERT Hanna FELIX, M.D., M.P.H., 
Mental Hygiene 


Ph.D., Assistant Chief, Department of Bacteriology, Communi- 
Division, Walter Reed Army Institute of Research; Microbiological 


of, Medical Mycology Unit, Laboratory of i 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases; Medical 


Director, National Institute of Mental Health; 
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Henry Ferb, Jr., B.S., M.D., Chief, Medical Service, Veterans Administration Cen- 
ter, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Internal Medicine 
DONALD SHARP FREDRICKSON, B.S., M.D., Clinical Researcher, Laboratory of Cellular 
Physiology and Metabolism, National Heart Institute; Internal Medicine 
James Lee Gopparp, M.D., M.P.H., Civil Air Surgeon, Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion; Aviation Medicine 
Francis Byron Сокром, Ph.D., M.D., Head, Virology Division, Naval Medical Re- 
search Institute; Virology 
WEBB Epwarp Haymaker, M.D., M.S., Chief, Neuropathology Section, Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology; Neuroanatomy 
Etson Bowman Hetwic, B.S., M.D., Chief, Pathology Division, Armed Forces Insti- 
tute of Pathology; Pathology 
Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Chief, Endocrinology Branch, National Cancer Institute; 
Endocrinology 
Leon Јлсовѕ, Ph.D., Chief, Laboratory of Parasitic Diseases, National Institutes of 
Health; Medical Parasitology 
LENT CLIFTON Jounson, B.S., M.D., Pathologist, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; 
Pathology А 
Sor Karz, B.S., M.D., Chief of Medicine, Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital; 
Pulmonary Diseases ] 
ALBERT Davip KısTIN, A.M., M.D., Chief of Medicine, Beckley Memorial Hospital, 
Beckley, W. Va.; Cardiology 1 
WILLIAM Vincent CRAHAN Leany, Ph.D., Assistant Chief, Radioisotope Service, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Pharmacology 
Morris Cec Lerkinp, M.S., Chief, Historical Research Division, Medical Museum, 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; History of Microbiology 
онх Duncan MacLennon, M.B., M.D.; Microbiology 
HAROLD Josepu Macnuson, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Chief, Occupational Health Pro- 
gram, Division of Special Health Services, Department of Health, Education and 
elfare; Occupational Health 
Tuomas Honce Мсблулск, A.B., M.D., Chief, Intermediate Service, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Center, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Metabolic Diseases 
OSEPH Vrrorp MICHALSKI, Ph.D., Anatomist, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; 
Anatomy 
ALTER KENDALL Myers, B.S., M.D., Senior Attending Physician, Washington Hos- 
pital Center; Consultant in Internal Medicine, Glenn Dale Hospital and Wash- 
ington Home for Incurables; Internal Medicine ? 
ALTER Lewis Nats, M.D., Consultant, Veterans Administration Center, Martins- 
burg, W., Va.; Pulmonary Diseases 
ILLIAM Jackson PEEPLES, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Health Officer, Montgomery County, 
Md.; Public Health Practice А 
EORGE Oris Perce, M.S., Assistant Chief, Bureau of Food and Public Health Engi- 
neering, D. C. Department of Health; Public Health Engineering 
TANLEY Jay SARNOFF, A.B., M.D., Chief, Laboratory of Cardiovascular Physiology, 
National Heart Institute; Cardiovascular Physiology 
ALBERT SJOERDSMA, Ph.D., M.D., Chief, Experimental Therapeutics Section, General 
edicine and Therapeutics Branch, National Heart Institute; Internal Medicine 
TERRE TULOU, M.D., Chief, Pulmonary Laboratory, Veterans Administration Center, 
artinsburg, W. Va.; Pulmonary Function 
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Myron Ezra WEGMAN, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Secretary General, Pan American Bu- 
reau, Americas of World Health Organization; Pediatrics 


PHARMACY 

WILLIAM SHOULDEN APPLE, Ph.D., Assistant Secretary, American Pharmaceutical 
Association; Pharmaceutical Organizations 

GEORGE FRANCIS ARCHAMBAULT, Ph.G., Ph.C., LL.B., Sc.D.. Chief, Pharmacy Branch, 
Division of Hospitals; Pharmacy Consultant, Office of the Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service; Hospital Pharmacy 

KARL ВАмвАСН, Ph.D. Executive Vice-President, 
Association; Pharmaceutical Industry j 

WILLIAM PauL Bniccs, M.S., Sc.D., LL.D., Executive Director and Secretary; Ameri- 
can Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education: Pharmacy Training 

CHARLES JELLEFF CARR, Ph.D., Chief, Pharmacology Unit, National Institute of 
Mental Health; Pharmacological Research 

EDWARD Grorce FELDMAN, Ph.D., Director, S 
ceutical Association; Drug Standards 


DANIEL Leo Finucane, B.S., M.D., Director of Public Health, District of Columbia; 
Public Health 


Louis Epwarp Kazın, Phar.G., Associate 
macy 

FRANK CanRoLAN MCALEER, B.S., LL.B., Trial and 
Counsel's Office, Federal Trade Commission: Drug Trade Regulation 

Morris Louis Yaxowrrz, B.S., Assistant to Director, Division of Administrative Re 
view, Bureau of Enforcement, Food and Drug Administration; Drug Control 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


cientific Division, American Pharma- 


Editor, Drug Topics; Contemporary Phar- 


Advisory Attorney, General 


ASSISTANTS 


ASSISTANTS IN RESEARCH AND INSTRUCTION 
DaviNpER Kumar ANAND, B.M.E 
gineering 
WALTER AucLam, Ph.D., Fellow in Experimental Pathology 
BERNELL BALDWIN, A.M., Research Fellow in Physiology 
JOHN WILLIAM Barrett, M.D., Fellow in Neuropathology 
MUNISWAMAPPA BASAVARAJU, M.B., B.S., Teaching Fellow in Physiology 
MERLE Davi» BaumcarrT, A.B., Sanders University Teaching Fellow in History 
WILLIAM ROBERT BELL, M.S., Teaching Fellow in Pharmacology 
EvELYN EDWARD Brrrar, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Renal Diseases) 
GORDON KARL Bonn, A.B., Teaching Fellow in Ph ysiology 
Carmia Borex, B.S., Teaching Fellow in Physiology 
CONCORDIA BORJA, M.S., Teaching Fellow in Biochemistry 


Henry FREDERICK Busxy, B.S. іп P.E., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physic? 
Education for Men 


Jack Woop CHARLES, A.M., 

Epwin Lous Conn, A.M., Un 

GEORGE PETER CONTIS, A.B., 

Rura O’Dett Cox, B.S., Gra 

DONALD CHARLES 
tion 

RICHARD Epwarp DAME, B.C.E., Graduate 7 


2, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Mechanical Ew 


Assistant Director of Field Studies in Education 
iversity Teaching Fellow in Political Science 

M.D., Fellow in Pediatrics 

duate Teaching Assistant in Speech k 
Curran, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Public Administra- 


'eaching Assistant in- Civil Engineering 
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RoBERT WonLEv DELP, B.D., A.M., University Teaching Fellow in History 
BARBARA ANN DODGE, B.S., Teaching Fellow in Physiology 
PETER Donnersrac, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in German 
KAREN LOUISE DREIER, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Statistics 
THOMAS ANDERSON Duncan, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Cardiovascular Dis- 
eases) 
ROBERT WHITTINGTON ELLER, A.M. in Ed., Director of Field Studies in Education 
Davip Bruce Evans, B.S., Teaching Fellow in Physiology 
JOHN Gassaway, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geology 
ROBERT TEMPLE GILLESPIE, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in Political Science 
RALPH RICHARD GRAY, M.S., Teaching Fellow in Biochemistry 
ÍARGUERITE ADELE Grices, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 
LORIA МАЕ Hammack, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Biology 
LA GnETCHEN Harms, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physics 
Mary Arma HOLMAN, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in Economics 
JULIAN HOPTMAN, A.M., Research Fellow in Microbiology 
ERLING HALvon Husrvepr, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in Political Science 
Силло Gumo JAcori, Ph.D., Research Fellow in Pharmacology 
"TTY Karz, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Psychology 
USAN KESSLER, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Medicine 
ORAYR KRIKOR KHATCHERESSIAN, A.B., Graduate T eaching Assistant in Physics 
JAMES CHASEY KIRBY, Jr., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Hematology) 
PETER KOEHLER, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physics 
ORTON І кутт, B.S. in S.S., B.S. in Phar., Research Fellow in Pharmacology 
Mare Louise Levy, B.S., M.D., Fellow in Anesthesiology 
RANK Lynrorp Lewis, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 
ARRY Sor-Lun Lum, M.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Statistics 
OHN CHARLES Lyons, A.B., LL.B., Teaching Fellow in Law 
OBERT FRANKLIN Marten, Jr., B.S. in Eng., Graduate Teaching Assistant in English 
ROBERT Marx Mayer, A.B., Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 
ONALD Tomas McNkus, А.М. in Ed., Assistant Director of Field Studies in Edu- 
cation 
LDON SriLES MILLER, Jr., A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Geography 
*ERBERT AprA: MILLER, Jn., M.D., Fellow in Medicine ( Endocrinology) 


ILLIAM FITZGERALD Morrissey, A.B., M.D., Robin Miller Fellow in Medicine 
(Card iovascular Diseases ) 


«Вол. Bayam MOJTOBA NAQIYYULLAH, B.S., M.D., Research Fellow in Pharmacology 


ILLIAM DOUGLAS ODELL, M.S., M.D., Teaching Fellow in Physiology 
ON PARK O'DoNNELL, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in English 
UTAKA Onsakr, M.D., Fellow in Medicine ( Pulmonary Diseases) 
Jack Harvey OLENDER, A.B., LL.B., Teaching Fellow in Law 
oa KENNETH PALMER, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Business Adminis- 
Tation 
INCENT PATERAS, А.В., M.D., С.М., Fellow in Medicine (Renal Diseases) 
OHN WILLIAM Pearson, B.S., Sanders Fellow in Microbiology 
“HARLES RAYMOND PETERSON, M.D., Fellow in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 
-FLAND BOWDEN Piper, M.S., University Teaching Fellow in Chemistry 
ONALD Lewis REINHARD, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 
IS COMPTON Ricnanps, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Speech 
"IARLES JOSEPH ROONEY, Jr., B.S., University Teaching Fellow in English 
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ROBERT SANFORD Rozman, M.S., Research Fellow in Pharmacology 

Ivan CHARLES SCHATTEN, B.S., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Endocrinology) 

Juprra ANNE KAPLAN SEGAL, A.B., University Teaching Fellow in Economics 

WILLIAM GEORGE SETSER, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Chemistry 

STANLEY IRWIN Suerr, M.S., Sanders Fellow in Biochemistry 

RAYMOND MICHAEL SHIRVEN, B.S., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Physics 

WALTER ROBERT Suorr, A.M., University Teaching Fellow in Psychology 

SARDUL SINGH, M.S., University Teaching Fellow in Chemistry 

PAUL EPPLEY SPrEcLER, A.M., Isabella King Teaching Fellow in Biology 

ELIZABETH WEISS STEPHENSON, B.S., Teaching Fellow in Physiology 

WILLIAM ROBERT STERLING, M.S., Teaching Fellow in Pharmacology 

RICHARD NELSON TaLiAFERRO, JR., A.M., University Teaching Fellow in Religion 

Vrro Tanzi, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Economics 

ANDREE RAYMONDE JEANNE-Manre Tuomas, P.C.B., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Car 
diovascular Disease) 

James BLAKE Tuomas, M.S., Teaching Fellow in Anatomy 

Tuomas CLAIR VARLEY, A.B., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Statistics 

CHRISTINE Verpross, A.B., University Teaching Fellow in German 

NonMAN Aaron WALENSKY, M.S., Teaching Fellow in Anatomy 

Mary Faronsi: Watt, M.D., Research Fellow in Medicine (Renal Diseases) 

Dana Francis Wurrg, A.M., Teaching Fellow in English 

ROBERT GLENN WRIGHT, A.M., Teaching Fellow in English 

ABDALLA GHALI Apapier, M.B., Ch.B., Assistant in Plastic Surgery 

Ramiro Jose Anaunza, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

PALMA ABRAHAM, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

BERNARD LEON ALBERT, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

SAMUEL MICHAEL BELINSHY, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology | 

JERALD JAMES BERGERA, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

THEODORE FISHER BLACKWELDER, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

CHARLES ARNOLD Bourer, M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry 

GLORIA GopBEY Brennan, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 

PIERRE JEAN Carpentier, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

ATTILA SAKIR Cicray, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

PETER CLEMENTE, M.D., Assistant in Pathology 

WILLIAM JOHN CUSHING, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

BERNARD LUKE Dott, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Psychiatry 

Larry JONATHAN Емвве, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

RICHARD VERNON ERKENBACK, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Jess ELIZABETH Fam, М.С.5.Р., R.P.T., Assistant in Physical Medicine and Re 
habilitation 

LESLIE HOWARD FENTON, M.B., B.S., Assistant in Medicine 

FREDERICK FLovp, JR., A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 

Joun Davip Foutxe, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Joun LeRoy Fox, M.D., Assistant in Neurosurgery 

EVERETT Grann, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

Jose ALBERTO JIMENEZ GUEVARA, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

HAROLD Merron Hacen, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

CLAIRE Louise HAMMEL, M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 

Monte ARNOLD Herman, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

MAUREEN HANNAH Huse, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
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Kyoko IsurvAMA, B.S., R.P.T., Assistant in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 


CHONG Jak Km, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
Ryun Ho Kim, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
Tracy Koss, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Norman CLIFFORD Kramer, M.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
JOHN ALFRED Marcuesani, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 
JOHN Romney MARSHALL, M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
James IRVIN Mastorr, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
FREDERICK MEYERS, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Нус̧н MILLER, А.В., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
Marcarer ELIZABETH Mones, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
ROBERT BRUCE MONTGOMERY, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
FREDERICK Moomau, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

[onaman Sapecu NAV ABPOUR, M.D., Assistant in Radiology 
KARIN BECKER NELSON, M.D., Assistant in Neurology 
WARREN James NELSON, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Radiology 

ARDIN ELLING Orson, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
tay Orssow, M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

‘ONALD OrrENBERC, А.В., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

YOUNG Hi Pank, M.D., Assistant in Pediatrics 

,EDERICK ALLEN PECK, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
ARTHUR Резсніх, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 

ALAN LEE Pinxerson, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

luco QUINTANILLA, M.B., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 

TLLIAM REED, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

LIAM DeWrrr ROBINSON, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
OSEPH HynAM Rok, Jr., A.M., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 

Lo Rorn, M.D., Assistant in Pathology 

ATRICIA Hotty RussELL, M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 

AUL SCHLEIN, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

OAN ADELE Turkus SHAPIRO, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Pathology 

ICTOR WILLIAM Smet, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

TANFORD JOEL SILBERMAN, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

AvD Forsyrne Smrru, M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

ONALD COLLIER Smiru, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
ALBERTO DE Jesus TaBoapa, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
PANNE HELEN TAUBMAN, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

AHMAN TEIMOURIAN, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 

OHN AEXANDER TOLLEY III, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 


Cheers THEODORE Tsancaris, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
1A 


EL ALKER, JR., M.D., Assistant in Surgery | З, 
~ WARD Winn Watters, B.S. in Ed., M.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 
"EORGE ERHARDT Wurre, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Surgery 
өр Wappowrs WINCHESTER, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 
к WIENER, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Medicine s 
FIM ABRAHAM Wine, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Medicine 

VEN Wonc, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Anesthesiology 


RLES Marmison Tynpat, M.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS 


BENJAMIN DoucrAss VAN Evera, Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Research 


The Research Projects listed in this section are special projects which are set up | 
for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic atmosphere problems submitted 
by the sponsoring agency. Cooperation between these projects and the various де] 
partments of instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the projects and de- 
partments will permit. The projects are listed in the order in which they were under- 
taken by the University. 


THE ELECTRONICS RESEARCH PROJECT | 


The Electronics Research Project does work in the general fields of digital com 
puter circuitry and logic, information storage and retrieval, and systems reliability. 
This project operates under contracts with the Department of Defense and under 
grants from the National Science Foundation. 


NELSON THOMAS GRISAMORE, Ph.D., Director; Associate Professor of Electrical Engr 
neering | 

Louis DEPiAN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering 

GEOFFREY UYEHARA, A.B., Research Associate 

WILLIAM К. Smita III, B.E.E., M.S. in Eng., Research Associate | 

Panos Tsouxias, Research Assistant 


THE LOGISTICS RESEARCH PROJECT (NAVY) 


The purpose of the Logistics Research Project is to study Logistics problems 10 
all their aspects, to develop more efficient and expeditious methods of solving Logis | 
tics problems, and the application of computing machine techniques to the solution 
of these problems. Аз part of this study a large collection of operating data is being 
classified and coded for statistical study using modern machine methods. This pro} 
ect is operated under a contract with the Department of the Navy. 


WILLIAM Henry Martow, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
ЈоѕЕРН PETER FENNELL, A.M., Senior Staff Scientist 

HENRY SOLOMON, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

MINA HaskiND Gourary, A.M., Senior Scientist 

James E. Hamitton, M.S., Senior Scientist 

RarPu B. Hunt, B.S., Senior Scientist 

Eruinc Francis Rosuorpr, M.E.A., Senior Scientist 

Louis Samuet Rororo, B.S. in E.E., M.E.A., Senior Scientist 
SHELDON Е. Haser, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

ROBERT Kwok, A.B., Research Scientist 

RAYMOND WiNsLow Lewis, A.B., Research Scientist 
STEDMAN B. Noste, A.B., Research Scientist 

FRANK W. Secet, B.S., Research Scientist 

GORDON J. MORGAN, Jr., Research Associate 

ABIGAIL C. TEMPLE, Research Associate 

Ross EDGAR TOMLINSON, A.B., Research Associate 

Martin Hrnsnkowrrz, B.S., Research Assistant 

PATRICIA M. Мотснко, Research Assistant 


Research Projects 


Монет, B. SurrH, Research Assistant 
Frances L. HL, Technician 


THE HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH OFFICE 


The Human Resources Research Office was established by means of a contract 
between the Department of the Army and The George Washington University to 
carry out an integrated Army program of human resources research. The work is 
conducted mainly in the fields of training methods and motivation, morale, and 
leadership. A research division and supporting services including a statistical office 
are located on the University campus. Five research units work under the command 
of Headquarters, Continental Army Command, and the technical supervision of the 
Washington Office. At present they are situated at Fort Knox, Kentucky; Presidio of 
Monterey, California; Fort Benning, Georgia; Fort Bliss, Texas, and Fort Rucker, 
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Grace Ruble Harmon, Associate Director of the Glee Clubs 


VETERANS EDUCATION 
Janet Wildman Johnson, A.M., Assistant Director of Veterans Education 
Margaret Lamb, A.B., Assistant to the Director of Veterans Education 
Margaret Elizabeth Robinson, Receptionist and Chief Clerk 


THE READING CLINIC 
Zella Huse, A.M., Assistant Director 
Grace Louise Toon, Secretary 
UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
Fred Augustus Menk, Associate Administrator 
Francisco Paolo Ferraraccio, B.S., Assistant Administrator 
Raymond Francis Whitehair, Administrative Assistant 
Madeline Lenora Brown, R.R.L., A.B., Medical Record Librarian 
Margaret Ruth Emanuel, R.N., A.M., Director of Nursing 
Sadie Estell Oakley, Chief, Admissions Department 
Thelma Moore, Chief, Telephone Department 
Louise O'Neal, A.B., R.N., Assistant Director of Nursing 
Laurence Erwin Johnson, A.B., M.H.A., Administrative Assistant, Outpatient Depart 
ment 
Charles Clark Hayes, Executive Housekeeper 
Frank Leonard Sasher, Manager, Laundry Department 
Joanne Louise Styer, B.S., Chief Therapeutic Dietitian 
Robert Hamilton Thompson, B.S., Director of Food Service 
Laura Beasley Brown, Secretary, Office of the Medical Director 
Margaret Ann Rice, Secretary, Office of the Administrator 


RESIDENCE AND SORORITY HALLS 
Mary Wright, Resident Director, Hattie M. Strong Hall for Women 
Roxie La Preal Clapp Monson, Assistant Resident Director, Hattie M. Strong Hall 
Irma Lee Jackson, Resident Director, Dolly Madison Hall 
Jane O'Roark Abbott, Mus.B., Assistant Resident Director, Dolly Madison Hall 
Timothy Dean Mead, A.B., Resident Manager, John Quincy Adams Holl for Men 
James Riddle, A.B. іп Govt., Assistant Resident Manager, John Quincy Adams Hall 
Henry Agusiewicz, Housing Manager, Welling Hall 


The University 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by 
George Washington, who during his public life urged the establishment of such an 
Institution and who in his will left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Com- 
pany for the endowment of a university to be established in the District of Columbia 

to which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for 
the completion of their Education in all branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government.” 

It was George Washington’s hope that the “General Government” would extend 
toward such an institution “a fostering hand”. No steps were taken by Congress to 
carry out the provisions of Washington’s will, and the stock he had bequeathed for 
the establishment of a university in the District of Columbia became valueless 
Owing to the failure of the Potomac Canal properties. 

Meanwhile, however, a movement was started by private persons under the lead- 

ership of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher learning at the seat of 
the National Government for the education of the Baptist ministry and to afford 
general collegiate training. In 1819 an association was formed by Luther Rice, 
Obadiah B. Brown, Spencer H. Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of raising 
funds to buy land for the use of the college. 
: A group of the Nation’s leaders who were especially interested in Washington’s 
idea became patrons of the college and contributed to funds raised for the purchase 
of land and erection of buildings. Among them were James Monroe, President of 
the United States; William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury; John C. Cal- 
oun, Secretary of War; William Wirt, Attorney General; Return J. Meigs, Post- 
master General; and thirty-two members of Congress. 

Legally to implement the college a petition was made to Congress for the incor- 
Poration of “the General Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the District of 
-olumbia for evangelical and literary purposes”. This petition was denied by 

Ongress on April 26, 1820, because of its sectarian character. 

Failing to obtain a denominational charter members of the association enlarged 
their objective to embrace national aims, and with the sponsorship of Government 
leaders there was presented in Congress a bill for the incorporation of “the Colum- 

lan Society for literary purposes”, it being proposed to realize in this way “the 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a university at 
the seat of the federal government.” 

„Acting upon this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress chartered Colum- 

lan College in the District of Columbia, inserting in the charter by special action 
the Provision “that persons of every religious denomination shall be capable of being 
elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, 

* refused admittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, immunities 
= advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion”. 

hus Columbian College in the District of Columbia was chartered by Congress as 
Опе of the early nonsectarian institutions of higher learning in the United States, 
Under the distinguished favor of President James Monroe and members of his 
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A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one-half mile north- 
west of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets, 
was purchased and by 1822 the main building was completed sufficiently to use. 

Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 15, 1824, 
Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to enable their members to 
attend the exercises. President Monroe, John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, 
Henry Clay, and the Marquis de Lafayette headed the eminent company in attend- 
ance. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the College was changed to 
“Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope of the institution. In 
1884 the University was moved from its first location on “College Hill”, now Colum- 
bia Heights, to the new University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and Н Streets. Near- 
by buildings accommodated the School of Medicine and somewhat later, the Law 
School. 


For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed under 
control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring the original secular 
character of the University and authorizing change of name to The George Wash- 
ington University was passed by Congress. 

Subsequently all colleges, schools, and divisions of the University except the 
School of Medicine were brought together in the area bounded by Nineteenth, 
Twenty-third, and С Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. The School of Medi 
cine is situated on H Street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets NW. 

The endowment of the University is $7,530,000. 

In 1930 a new plan of academic organization for the liberal arts work was effected 
in the establishment of the Junior College and the redefining of graduate work. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The main purpose of The George Washington 1 niversity may be briefly stated: 10 
establish and maintain the high tradition of the University ideal in the political 
center of the Nation. In the words of the Bill of Incorporation, introduced and sub- 
sequently enacted by Congress, in 1921, it was proposed to realize *the aspirations 
of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a university at the seat of 
the Federal Government." The idea of a university so situated was, in the minds of 
the early sponsors and patrons, to afford a relation between the traditional objectives 
of higher education, and, as Washington stated: "knowledge in the principles of 
Politics and good Government.” This central idea of a University functioning in the 
Capital of the Nation, nonsectarian, free of sectional limitations, conscious of its 
wide American relationships, and open to the ever-increasing international influences 
which bear upon it, has been continuous through nearly a century and a half of 
difficult growth and adaptation. j 

The main, simple purpose of this University has been therefore, to develop the 
university ideal in the place of greatest national significance, flexible before thé 


changing needs of its growing national constituency and loyal to the traditional prin- 
ciples of learning and research 


5 of | ‚ in providing through disciplined reason, wisdom fof 
the individual and his society 


> in - This statement intends to differentiate University 
objectives from the incorporation of the more specific objectives of the colleges a 
schools which comprise the University. Theirs is the problem of relating the un 


versity ideal to the particular application of scholarship and professional learning ій 
their several fields, 


History and Organization 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


The George Washington University includes fourteen colleges, schools, and divi- 
sions, as follows: 


The Junior College offers the work of the first two years of the four-year college 
program in the liberal arts and sciences and two years of preprofessional work. Each 
of these curricula leads to the degree of Associate in Arts. It also offers two-year 
terminal curricula. Those in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree 
of Associate in Arts; those in Home Economics and Physical Sciences lead to the 
degree of Associate in Science. 

Columbian College offers the work of the junior and senior years of the four-year 
college program in the liberal arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science. In cooperation with the Department of Pathology 
and the University Hospital, Columbian College offers a course in Medical Tech- 
nology leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. It also 
offers the studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, and 
Master of Fine Arts, 

The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and research leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

The Law School offers professional and graduate courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Laws, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, and Doctor of Jurid- 
ical Science. 

The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the Engineering Technologists 
Certificate and the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical 
"ngineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineer- 
ng, Master of Science in Engineering, Master of Engineering Administration, and 
octor of Science. 

The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the degrees of 

achelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, and Bach- 
Sor of Science in Physical Education, and graduate studies leading to the degrees of 
а laster of Arts in Education and Doctor of Education. 

The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work leading 
to the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in Inter- 
national Affairs or Public Affairs; (2) Bachelor of Business Administration with a 
major in Accounting, Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statistics; 
(3) Master of Arts in Government with a major field in International Affairs, Public 

airs, Public Administration, Personnel Administration, or Economic Policy; (4) 
p ster of Business Administration with a major field in Accounting, Business and 

onomic Statistics, General Business Administration, Hospital Administration, or 

*rsonnel Administration; (5) Doctor of Business Administration. 

he College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of the 
odd through its Off-Campus Division, Campus Division, and Division of Com- 
in ^d x pen. This College offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate 
is. B зру іп Science; Associate in Secretarial Administration; Bachelor of 
i Е achelor of Science in Cartography; Master of Arts in the fields of Controller- 

» »overnmental Administration, and Personnel Management; Master of Business 
Ministration; and Master of Arts in International Affairs. 
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The Division of University Students makes available courses for mature students, 
not candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Division of Special Students makes 
ess of qualifying for degree candidacy. 

The Division of Air Science 
is integrated with the curricul 


available courses for students in the proc- 


offers a program of Air Force ROTC training which 
a of the colleges and schools of the University and 
leads to appointment as a commissioned officer in the United States Air Force 
Reserve. 


The Summer Sessions. 


INSTRUCTK INAL | JIVISIONS 


The instructional divisions, established at The George W 
1930, are organized on the basis of the relationship of course content, interrelation 
of methods and prerequisites, and similarity of background and viewpoint. Origi- 
nally there were four divisions, Languages and Literatures, Mathematics and Physical 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, and Social Sciences. 
provisional alignment has been m 
and Medical Sciences, 


ashington University in 


The plan is being restudied and a 
ade which adds two new divisions, Applied Sciences 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 
The University maintains the following Administrative Units: Health Administra- 
tion, Veterans Education, the Reading Clinic, the Speech Clinic, and the Testing and 
Counseling Center. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 
Research projects sponsored by agencies of the Federal Government and by private 
foundations and industries are conducted, 
the various departments of instruction is 
projects and departments wil] permit, 


Cooperation between these projects and 
as close as the nature and needs of thê 


ACADEMIC STATUS 

The George Washington University is accredite 
the Middle States Association of Colleges 
to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 4 

The University is оп the approved list of the American Association of University 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The Law School is a charter member of the Association of American Law Schools 
and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association. The School of Medicine is a member of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges which have bee? 
continuously approved by the American Medical Association. The School of Phar 
macy is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. It is 4 
member of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. The School of Е? 
gineering is on the accredited list of the Engineers’ Council for Professional Devel 
opment. The School of Education is a charter member of the American Association 


: Р х : Je . : ї 
of Colleges for Teacher Education and is accredited by the National Council fo 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


d by its regional accrediting agent 
and Secondary Schools. This is importan 


History and Organization 


LOCATION 
The George Washington University is in downtown Washington four blocks west 
of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. Read- 
ily accessible to the University are many of the departments of the Government, in- 
cluding the Department of State, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of 
ustice, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the 
partment of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, the Library of 
Ongress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan American Union, the National 

allery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


GOVERNMENT 


The government and general educational management of The George Washington 
Niversity are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, with the President of 
€ University as a member ex officio. The members of the Board are named for a 
Period of three years and are divided into three classes. The members of one class 
are elected at each annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of 
office expire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


th 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at approximately $25,000,000. 
i y buildings of the Junior College; Columbian College; the Graduate Council; 

¢ Law School; the School of Engineering; the School of Pharmacy; the School of 
3 Cene the School of Government, Business and International Affairs; the College 
DR °з ntm the Division of University Students; the Division of Special Stu- 
ше га Eran of Air Science; the University Hospital and Outpatient Depart- 
x v А Cancer Clinic are located between Ninetenth and Twenty-fourth 
чц fe p term Pennsylvania Avenue and G Street NW. The School of Med- 
тойа ourteenth and Н Streets NW. The buildings of the University are as 


John Quine 
acon Hall даан Hal 
e U 


1, 730 Nineteenth Street. Residence hall for men, 


"dee H Street. Named in honor of the late Joel Smith Bacon, President of 
bin fer RT from 1843 to 1854. Offices of the Dean of the Graduate Council, the 
the Army ponsored Research, the Assistant to the President, the Development Division, 
for the T. "LS Research Project, the Educational Counselor. Offices and lounge 


inney PA 2018 PY the Alumni Office; Alumni Reception Room. 


of the Uni, 8 Street, Named in honor of the late Joseph Getchell Binney, President 
ing Cl Diversity from 1855 to 1858. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the Read- 
Ch & Clinic, 


api c " 
e а 2128 Н Street (rear). Named in honor of the late Stephen Chapin, Presi- 

OTC the University from 1828 to 1841. Offices and classrooms of the Air Force 
Corcoran Hall, 725 


enefactor of the TY'enty-firet Street. Named in honor of the late William W. Corcoran, 


University and a former member of the Board of Trustees. Offices of 


re ` А ^ ^ r м . 
Search D the Cashier, the departments of Chemistry and Physics; Chemistry Re- 
Davis. Hod Ject; the chemistry and physics laboratories; classrooms. 


gkins House, 


His H s Н, 731 Twenty-second Street. Offices and lounges of en ineering stu- 
nts Organizations, i ; | 
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Everglades Apartments, 2223 H Street. Residence hall for nurses. 

Faculty Club House, 714 Twenty-first Street. 

Gymnasium, 2010-12 H Street. 

Hall of Government, 710 Twenty-first Street. The gift of the late Mrs. Henry Alvah 
Strong, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean of the School of Govern- 
ment, Business, and International Affairs; the departments of Accounting, Business and 
Public Administration, Economics, History, Political Science, and Statistics. Offices of 
the Air Force Advanced Management Program and Navy Graduate Comptrollership Pro- 
gram; classrooms. 

Harlan-Brewer House, 1923 H Street. Offices of law student organizations, and J. C. A. E. 
Study; lounges, reading rooms. 

Hospital and Outpatient Department, Washington Circle 

Hospital Staff Office Building, 818 Twenty-second Street. А 

International House, 2110 С Street. Office of the Adviser to Students from Foreign Coun 
tries; club rooms, 

Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street. The gift of the late Abram Lisner, former 
Trustee of the University. The Auditorium; Lisner Lounge; offices and classrooms of 
the Department of Speech, the Speech Clinic, and the housing officer; Athletic Ticket 
Office. 

Dolly Madison Hall, 736 Twenty-second Street. Residence hall for women. 

James Monroe Hall, 2115 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Junior College, the Dean 
of Columbian College, the Dean of the Division of Universitv Students, the Dean of the 
School of Education; the departments of Education, English (English and American 
Literature), Germanic Languages, Journalism, Mathematics, Psychology, and Secre- 
tarial Studies; classrooms. з 

Office of the President, 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Provost and Dean of 
Faculties, Associate Dean of Faculties, and Administrative Secret ary. 

Placement Office, 2114 G Street. 

Samson Hall, 2036 H Street. Named in honor of the late George Whitefield Samson 
President of the University from 1859 to 1871. Comptroller’s Office; Disbursing Office; 
offices of the departments of Chemistry, Geology, and Physics. 

School of Medicine, 1335-1339 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Staff of the School of 
Medicine; the Medical Library; laboratories: lecture rooms; research laboratories; siu 
dent and faculty lounges; and University Medical Bookstore. 

Sorority Halls: 

2112 G Street. Apartments of Kappa Alpha Theta and Kappa Delta sororities. 5. 
2129 С Street. Apartments of Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, 

Delta Zeta, Zeta Tau Alpha, and Kappa Kappa Gamma sororities. 
2131 G Street. Apartment of Delta Gamma Sorority. 
2137 F Street. Apartment of Alpha Epsilon Phi Sorority. 

‚ 802 Twenty-first Street. Apartment of Phi Sigma Sigma Sorority 

Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street. Named in honor of the late William Staughton, 
President of the University from 1821 to 1827. Offices and laboratories of the Navy 
Logistics Research Project. 

Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street. Named in honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles 
Herbert Stockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1918. Law School; office? 
of the Dean of the National Law Center and the Dean and Faculty of the Law Schook 
library, and lecture halls. 

Hattie M. Strong Hall, 620 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the donor, the lat 

. Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, former Trustee of the University. Residence hall for women; 

Student Union, 2125 G Street. Offices of m 
snack bar, reading room, lounge, 
Office. 

Tompkins Hall of Engineering, 725 Twenty-third Street. The gift of the late Charles H. 
Tompkins, former Trustee of the University. Offices of the Dean of the School of Eng 
neering; the departments of Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; the pro 
grams in Engineering Administration, Engineering Science, and Metrology; the Center 
for Measurement Science i Space 
Administration ; 

_and classrooms, 

University Book Store, 2120 H Street. 1 niversity Medical Bookstore, 1335 H Street of 

University Library, 2023 G Street. The gift of the late Abram Lis ıer, former Trustee 
the University. The library, е Room 
classrooms. : 


student organizations, student cafeteria 1" 
І : “ Y & 
game and music room, and the "Lost and Fou! 


cl ; Electronics Research Project, National Aeronautics ns 
Engineering testing laboratories, general laboratories, drafting room" 


rooms of the Board of Trustees, Faculty Conferen« 


The Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building, 2300 K Street. Diagnostic and 

кем rooms, and research laboratories of The George Washington University Cancer 
Ліпіс. 

Welling Hall, 814 Twenty-second Street. Named in honor of the late James Clarke Well- 
ing, President of the University from 1871 to 1894. Residence hall for men. 

Woodhull House, 2033 G Street. Gift of the late General Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull, 
former Trustee of the University. Office of the Director of Activities for Women; meet- 
Ing rooms for student activities. 
uilding A, 2026 G Street. Offices of the Department of Romance Languages. 
uilding B, 2024 G Street. Offices, laboratories, and classrooms of the Department of 
dome Economics, 

Building C, 2029 G Street. Offices of the Registrar and the Director of Admissions; offices 
and laboratories of the departments of Biology, Botany, Geology, and Zoology; language 
la oratories; classrooms. 
uilding D, 2013 G Street. Offices of the Business Manager, Maintenance; Mail Room; 
tuman Resources Research Project. 
uilding E, 2003 G Street. Offices of the President, the Provost and Dean of Faculties, As- 
восіаіе Dean of Faculties, and Administrative Secretary; office of the Department of 
Classical Languages. 
uilding F, 706 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean of the College of General Studies. 
uilding G, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Department of English (Composition 
section) ; Academic Editor. 
uilding Н, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and locker rooms of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women. 
uilding I, 2135 G Street. Offices, classrooms, and laboratories of the Department of 
Geography. 
uildings J and L, 213] and 2129 G Street (rear). Classrooms and locker rooms of the 
"epartment of Physical Education for Women. 
uilding K, 817 Twenty-third Street. Classroom, playing court, locker rooms, and office 
of the Department of Physical Education for Women. 
uildings M and N, 716-18 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the departments of Philosophy 
and Slavic Languages; offices and laboratories of the Testing and Counseling Center. 

uilding O, 2106 G Street. Offices of the Department of Religion and University Chapel. 
uilding P, 2108 G Street. Offices of the Student Health Service and the Dean of the 
Division of Special Students. 
uilding Q, 2029 H Street. Offices of the Director of Activities for Men, the Director of 
B veterans Education. and the Superintendent of Maintenance. 
uilding R, 2027 H Street. Offices of the Director of Athletics, and the Athletic Staff. 
uilding S, 2025 H Street. Offices of the Department of Physical Education for Men and 
Public Relations. 
uilding T, 2110 G Street. Offices of the Dean of the Summer Sessions; Chairman of 
n -ommittee on Scholarships; International House (see International House). 
uilding U, 729 Twenty-second Street. Army Research Office. 
uilding V, 2114 H Street. Research laboratories of the Department of Physics. 
uilding W, 2128 H Street. Offices of the Dean and Faculty of the School of Pharmacy; 
popharmacy laboratories; classrooms. AC: 
uilding X, 2107 Н Street. Offices of the departments of Art and Sociology and Anthro- 

B Pology ; Population Research Project; Faculty offices. г é 

uilding Y, 802 Twenty-first Street. Offices of the Department of Business and Public 

Bui Ministration, Center for Behavioral Sciences. 


ding Z, 708 Twenty-second Street. Offices of the Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright 
oundation, 


LIBRARY FACILITIES 


, The Library collections of The George Washington University are housed in the 
„versity Library, the general library of the University; and in the departmental 
"aries of law, in Stockton Hall, and medicine, in the School of Medicine. 

. 168€ collections contain approximately 352,000 volumes—272,600 in the Univer- 
Library, 56,400 in the Law Library, and 23,000 in the Medical Library. Ap- 
Proximately 10,000 volumes a year are added to the Library’s resources. Endow- 
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ments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide books in the fields of 
American civilization, American literature, foreign service, history, public finance, 
and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources have enriched the collections. 
The Libraries currently receive 1,800 periodicals. 

In the modern University Library building, erected in 1939, on the first three 
floors are the delivery hall, card catalogue, reference and main reading rooms, pe- 
riodical room, and reserve book rooms: on the fourth floor are ten planned seminar 
rooms. To the original 135,000 volume eight-tier stack of modern steel construction 
has been added a similar unit of 170,000 volume capacity with 50 study carrels. 

Of the special subject collections in the University Libraries, the most recent ac- 
quisition is the internationally known library of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, which was assembled during forty years of its activity in Washing- 
ton, and was purchased by the University. The collection contains 50,000 bound 
volumes and 20,000 pamphlets in the fields of international law and relations, his- 
tory, and economics. Other collections in the Library are the W. Lloyd Wright col- 
lection of Washingtoniana, acquired in 1950; the Richard Heinzel Collection of Ger- 
manic philology and literature: the Curt Wachsmuth Collection of Greek and Roman 
literature, archaeology, and history; the Mount Vernon Collection on political his- 
tory, international law, and the social sciences: a representative collection of Span- 
ish American books, the gift of the governments of Hispanic America; and the 
Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Collection. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Library 
service desks. A classified list on cards of selected rece 
at frequent intervals, in addition to the complete inform 
Monthly art exhibits are held on the first and 
brary during the academic year. 

The hours of the University L 


nt acquisitions is available 
ation in the card catalogue. 
second floors of the University Li- 


ibrary and the Law Library are Monday through 
Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M.: Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.; Sunday, 2:00 to 
6:00 P.M. The Medical Library is open Monday through Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 
P.M.; Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

The Library is administered for the 
and interests of the students. 
required English courses 


curricular, reference, and recreational needs 
Instruction in the use of the library is given in the 
‚ and by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors to 
assist students and all members of the University to use the 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offe 


library loan arrangements are maintained with othe 
United States, 


The student has access to the I ibrary of Congress, the Public Library of the Dis 
trict of Columbia and its branches, the library of the Pan American Union, the Lr 
brary of the Bureau of Railway Economics, the Library of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the Library of the United States Office of Education, the N& 
tional Library of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many of 
the other great special collections of the government departments. 


> rich library resources of 
г for extensive research. Inter- 
r libraries in the city and in the 
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ADMISSION 


All colleges, schools, and divisions of the University accept men and women. 
Students are admitted to all colleges, schools, and divisions, except the School of 
edicine, at the beginning of each semester and summer session; however, Bachelor 
of Laws candidates in the Law School may begin their studies in the fall or spring 
Semester but not in the summer term. 

Students are admitted to the School of Medicine only at the beginning of the fall 
Semester, 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student with an aca 
demic record which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, foı 
any other reason, would not be an acceptable student, 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 
Forms for application for admission are available at the Office of the Director of 
dmissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone: FEderal 8-0250, 
extension 344. The completed form should be returned to the Office of the Director 
ot Admissions, with an application fee of $10 for a degree candidate; $5 for a non- 
gree candidate. The degree candidate must attach to his application a recent 
Photograph, signed by him. 

Pplications should be filed by July 1 for the fall semester, January 1 for the 
Spring semester, and May 1 for the Summer Sessions. However, to insure considera- 
tion for admission, applicants for undergraduate degrees and for Master’s degrees 
(in all but exceptional cases) must file completed applications in the Office of the 
rector of Admissions no later than Wednesday, September 6, for the fall semester: 

uesday, January 17, for the spring semester; and Monday, June 5, for the Summer 


*Sslons. Applications for nondegree status must be filed by 5:00 P.M. on the day 
E the registration dates as printed in the University calendar. 
na 


pplicant from a secondary school must send the high school record form pro- 
y the University to his high school principal, with the request that the com- 
Pleted form be mailed directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of the Director of Admissions a 
transcript of his record, even though credits were not earned. An honorable dis- 
missal is required from the institution last attended. 


vided | 


TEST INFORMATION 


The requirement of tests for Junior College and School of Engineering applicants 
coming directly from secondary school is specified in the entrance statement of 
1 ese divisions, The appropriate report of the Graduate Record Examination, when 
Available, should accompany application for admission to graduate degree can- 

idacy, z ч 

Arrangement for te 


: sts is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made 
With the Coll 


ege Entrance Examination Board, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 


ersevy. HA : 
ч d not less than one month before the date of the test, The Bulletin of Infor- 
a : : < к лғ 
10n, obtainable without charge from the College Entrance Examination Board, 
Contains de 


scriptions of the te 


sts as well as rules regarding applications, fees, re- 
8, and the 


conduct of the tests: lists of examination centers; examination dates; 
ап application blank. On the application for the tes 


port 
an : 
t, the student should specify 


ee 
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that the scores be sent to the Director of Admissions, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington 6, D. C. 

College Entrance Board tests are given at a large number of examination centers 
throughout the United States, including Washington, D. C. 


If the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing prescribes other tests, nec- 
essary instructions will be sent to the applicant by the Director of Admissions. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
CnEDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for study at the collegiate level in advanced 
courses in an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performance 
in the Advanced College Placement Examination. Arrangement for the examination 
is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the College Board 
Advanced Placement Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

The applicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers and 
scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the quality of 
performance on the examination and the quality and content of the courses of study 
completed by the applicant. 

Total credit that may be granted is limited to 30 semester hours. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities may bê 
applied toward a degree at this University, subject to the curriculum requirements 
and regulations of the school or college to which admission is sought. Work of low 
pass grade (such as D or the equivalent) will not be considered for transfer. Ad- 
vanced standing may be assigned only upon the presentation of satisfactory cre- 
dentials. 

The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part, 
or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn because of subse- 
quent poor work. 

The student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. He must be 
eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in the semester for which 
he seeks admission to this University. 

If the transcript of record from such an institution includes the record of his sec 
ondary school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have forwarded a sep 
arate record from the principal of the secondary school. 


READMISSION 


A student who has previously registered in the University but who did not attend 
during the semester prior to registration (summer session excluded) should file an 
application for readmission two weeks in advance of registration. If the student 
applies as a degree candidate and was previously registered as a nondegree student; 
or if he has attended one or more higher institutions during his absence from the 
University, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to the Office of the Direc 
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lor of Admissions from each institution attended before his applicaion will be con- 
sidered. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations cur- 
rently effective. 

TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to an- 
other within the University, see page 42. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 
Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
Studies contemplated are required. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Admission is based on the following factors: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary school, 
showing at least fifteen “units” t 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 
work 

3. Scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. (See pages 9 and 10.) 

The qualifications of applicants, who because of unusual circumstances, do not 
meet the above requirements will be considered by the Committee on Admission and 

dvanced Standing. The Committee may prescribe appropriate tests. 

Distribution of Units for All Curricula.—Graduation from an accredited high 
school is accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. Itis to be noted, 
however, that certain college courses have high school prerequisites, for example, 
One unit of algebra is required for college courses in chemistry, mathematics, physics, 
and statistics; one unit of plane geometry is prerequisite to courses in mathematics 
and physics. Applicants who do not meet the above mathematics requirements, may 
take algebra and plane geometry without college credit when they are offered by the 

epartment of Mathematics. For a statement of the foreign language requirements 
see page 51. 

A desirable high school program in preparation for college includes: four years of 

nglish, at least two years of one foreign language, two years of natural or physical 
Science with laboratory instruction (exclusive of “General Sciences”), two or three 
Years of social studies (with concentration on history), one or two years of basic 
mathematics. 

COLUMBIAN COLLEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGE) 
For THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


‚ Bachelor of Arts.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Arts and Letters cur- 
Ticulum in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see pages 51 and 52). 

Bachelor of Science.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Science curricu- 
um in the Junior College, or the equivalent (see page 52). 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology.—An Associate in Arts degree based 
9n the Science curriculum in the Junior College including Chemistry 11-12, Zoology 
12, апа Microbiology 112, or the equivalent (see pages 52 and 53). 

Entra 


> м 
The D; nce requirements are established by the faculties of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 


adm} rector of Admissions, as agent for the faculties, administers regulations governing admission, re- 
ation, and transfer. 
than 19014, represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 
<“ Sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work, 
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For THE Masren's DEGREES 


An approved Bachelor's degree from an accredited higher institution; an appro- 
priate distribution of courses; and a superior quality of work in the major field are 
required. A student from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing, but he may be 
required to take extra work. 

Applications for admission must be approved by the department and by the Dean. 

Master of Arts.—A Bachelor of Arts degree at this University with a major in the 
chosen field, or the equivalent. 

Master of Science.—A Bachelor of Science degree at this University with a major 
in the chosen field, or the equivalent. 

Master of Fine Arts (1) in the field of Painting or Sculpture.—A Bachelor of Arts 
degree at this University with a major in drawing and painting, sculpture, or com- 
mercial art, or the equivalent. (2) In the field of Dramatic Art.—A Bachelor's de- 
gree from an accredited college or university. Desirable undergraduate background 
includes courses in literature, drama, and the theater. Applicants with academic 
deficiencies may be enrolled in the program subject to the 


satisfactory completion of 
prescribed courses. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 
Doctor of Philosophy.—Acceptable personal qualities and the capacity for creative 
work are required, together with a Bachelor's degree with a major in the proposed 
field or the equivalent, for provisional status; or one year of acceptable graduate 
work, for full status. 
THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Doctor of Medicine.—Well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after 
completing 90 semester hours, or the equivalent, applicable toward a degree in an 
approved college. However, the majority of applicants are better prepared for the 
study of medicine after four years of college work. Applicants are required to take 
the Medical College Admission Test, sponsored by the Association of American Med- 


ical Colleges, in advance of the year for which application is made. Specific required 
courses are: 


Chemistry : 
Inorganic (including 4 hours of MN OU ANAGNG Sam ped 8 
Qualitative analysis may be counted as part of this requirement. 
Organic (including DON наранени фет: 6-8 


The equivalent of а one-year college cours 


Biology (including 4 hours of MONIES acess te ts n ц 8 
course in either general biology or zoology 

Physics (including at least 2 oy pen | ae are 8 

English Composition and Literature........... Me ME Cu rl 6 


Except for these requirements applicants are urged to follow personal interest in 
developing their premedical courses of study. 
a specific field, is the criterion by 


to take courses that 


A well-balanced program, rather than 
which an applicant is judged. It is not advisable 
appear to cover subject matter in the medical program. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


П . : i 
A student who has satisfactorily completed one or two years at anv other medical 
school approved by the Association of American Medical Colleges and the American 
Medical Association, and who has the necess 


ary preliminary educational require 
ments, may apply for advanced standing. 


Before final admission to the third-year 


Admission 


class, the applicant must have passed Part I examination of the National Board of 
Medical Examiners. 


SELECTION PROCEDURES 


The Committee on Admissions is guided in the selection of students by the appli- 
cant’s academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission Test, and per- 
sonal qualifications as determined by letters of reference and personal interview. 
Applicants are interviewed only by invitation of the Committee. 

: Each applicant is notified as soon as possible after the Committee makes a de- 
cision, 

б An applicant who is offered а place in a class must notify the Director of Admis- 
Sions, within two weeks, of his intent to accept the place reserved for him and must 
remit a deposit of $100 not later than January 15th prior to the opening of classes 
of the academic year for which he applied. This deposit will not be refunded after 
January 15th. It will be credited toward the tuition for the first semester. 

Forms for a report on physical condition accompany the offer of a place in class. 

his report must be completed and returned to the Director of Admissions by the 
applicant’s physician within two months of receipt of the letter of acceptance. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 
For THE DEGREE or BACHELOR or Laws 


Bachelor of Laws.—An approved Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an 
accredited college or university; a satisfactory quality of work; and an acceptable 
distribution of courses are required. Eligibility is based on personal and scholastic 
records and on the result of the legal aptitude test. No applicant will be accepted 
who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously attended law school. 

rom the applicants, a selection will be made by the Committee on Admissions. 

nformation concerning the legal aptitude test may he obtained from the Dean of 


the Law School or from the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws is granted only for 
Work successfully completed in other law schools which are members of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. Transferred credits will not be recognized in excess 
of those which might be earned in a similar period in this Law School. 

dvanced standing will not be granted for law work already counted toward the 
achelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


dvanced standing will not be granted toward meeting the requirements for the 
gree of Master of Laws, 


For THE GRADUATE DEGREES 


s анг of Laws.*—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved 
ollege or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree from a member 
"C 


*0 т 
rior геч half of the work necessary for graduation from an approved college or university completed 
бәс аа try into military service may be accepted as satisfying the admission requirement for pre- 
» Provided the applicant completed not less than twenty months of continuous service in the 
e 


semen Гогсез of the United States during World War II and prior to the beginning of the 1948—49 fall 
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school of the Association of American Law Schools are required. . A B average on 
all work toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws is required except in the case of 
applicants whose experience and attainment are accepted by the Committee on Grad- 
uate Studies as an alternative. Advanced standing is not granted for credits earned 
while a candidate for the first degree in law. Credits earned as an unclassified stu- 
dent are not applied toward this degree unless so specified in the letter of admission. 

Master of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative Law ( American Practice). 
—The following are required: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from 
a course in arts, philosophy, letters, or Sciences, 


equivalent to graduation from a 
gymnasium, lycée, or liceo; and (2) graduation 


in law from a recognized foreign 
university where training was in Civil Law. 

Doctor of Juridical Science.—The following are required: a I 
equivalent degree from an approved college or university; 
equivalent degree, earned with high rank, from a mem 
of American Law Schools: and outstanding capacity 
of law. 


achelor of Arts or 
a Dachelor of Laws or 
ber s hool of the Association 
for scholarly work in the field 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 
A degree candidate in good standing at another la 
the Association of American Law Schools may, 


admitted as an unclassified student to 
school. 


w school which is a member of 
at the discretion of the Dean, be 
earn credits for transfer to the other law 


A member of the bar or a person, not a member of the bar, wl 
member school of the Association of American Law 
of the Dean, be admitted as an unclassified student, 

Unclassified students participate in the work of the course and take 


Courses taken by unclassified students are not credited tow 
School. 


10 is a graduate of a 
Schools may, at the discretion 


examinations. 
ard degrees at this Law 


CONTINUING LECAL EDUCATION STUDENTS 

A simplified admission and registration procedure 

who wish to take courses on a noncredit basis. 

may not participate in student activities or 
the University, 


is used for members of the bar 
Continuing Legal Education students 
benefit from the medical privileges of 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 

Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 

studies contemplated are required. 

Fon UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 

For the Engineering Technologist Certificate 

Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 

ing, Bachelor of Science in 
factors: 


and Degrees of Bachelor of Civil 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineer- 
Engineering.—Admission is based on the following 


l. An acceptable certificate of 
at least fifteen “units”* 

2. The principal’s stateme 
work 


graduation from an accredited high school showing 


nt that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 


3. Scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Coll 
Board. (For details, see pages 9 and 10.) 


* A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, 
than 120 sixty-minute periods of Prepared classroom work 


ege Entrance Examination 


including in the aggregate not less 
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The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do not 
meet the above requirements will be considered by the Committee on Admission and 
Advanced Standing. The Committee may prescribe admission tests. 

Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distributed as 
follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one-half in plane 
trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign language or his- 
tory. Although not required, one-half unit of solid geometry and both physics and 
chemistry are strongly recommended. A graduate of an approved high school who 
does not offer for admission the particular subjects required for the engineering cur- 
riculum, but who does present not less than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted 
on condition, if such deficiency in the distribution of units does not exceed two units. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
Credit for Advanced Placement Examinations 


Advanced standing may be granted for study at the collegiate level in advanced 
“ourses in an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory perform- 
ance in the Advanced College Placement Examination. Arrangement for the ex- 
amination is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Col- 
ege Board Advanced Placement Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 20 
1 assau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The applicant must request the examining service to submit the test papers and 
Scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the quality of 
Performance on the examination and the quality and content of the course of study 
completed by the applicant. 

otal credit that may be so granted is ordinarily limited to 15 semester hours, 
not more than 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 


n exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded, but in no case will the credit 
Sranted exceed 30 semester hours. 


Credit from Higher Institutions 

Advanced 
Institutions 
whe 
ject 


standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accredited 
t of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work only 
n it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University, and sub- 
to the general University regulations concerning satisfactory subsequent work. 


For GRADUATE STUDY 


Master of Engineering Administration and Master of Science in Engineering.— 
or admission to graduate study the student must have a Bachelor’s degree from 
а recognized institution and he must satisfy the Committee on Graduate Studies of 
us capacity for productive work in the field selected. 

ү pplicants who have significant deficiencies in their preparation may qualify for 
admission to graduate study by taking prescribed undergraduate courses. 

In some cases such study may be carried on in addition to a limited graduate 
Program. [n no case may the undergraduate courses fulfill any part of the require- 
ments for the graduate degree. 


For DEGREE CANDIDACY 


Applic ation for admission to candidacy for a Master’s degree must be made in 
"T Ра ~ М =” r . 
iting to the Committee on Graduate Studies. To be accepted the applicant must 
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have (1) been accepted for graduate study, (2) satisfactorily completed 9 semes- 
ter hours of graduate courses, and (3) give evidence of satisfactory personal and 
intellectual qualifications. In exceptional cases the requirement of 9 semester hours 
of graduate courses may be reduced. 

Doctor of Science.—For admission the student must have adequate preparation 
for advanced study, including a satisfactory Master's degree, or the equivalent, to- 
gether with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. 
The applicant must have capabilities and interests beyond the ability to assimilate 
organized materials in formal courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined 
with balanced judgment and accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary to 
the successful applicant. 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
For THE BACHELOR’s DEGREE 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the cur- 
riculum in Pharmacy in the Junior College (see page 53), or the equivalent. 

À student who has a Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution or who has 
completed work in the general cultural or foundational subjects of the pharmacy 
curriculum may be admitted to advanced standing. No more than one year of ad- 
vanced standing will be granted a student from any institution other than an accred- 
ited college of pharmacy. 


For THE MasrEn's DEGREE 


Master of Science in Pharmacy.—A Bachelor of Science degree from an accred- 
ited institution is required. A superior record and professional promise are es- 
sential. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
For THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Bachelor 
of Science in Physical Education.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, or Physical Education curriculum in the Junior College 
(see pages 53-55); the equivalent from another accredited higher institution; or а 
certificate of graduation from an approved normal school or the equivalent is re- 
quired. With the exception of Home Economics. applicants must have personality 
traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 


For THE MasrER's DEGREE 


Master of Arts in Education.—To be admitted to candidacy for this degree the 
applicant must: (1) hold a Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; (2) 
have an undergraduate quality-point index of 2.50 or above (C+ average); (3) have 
demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching; (4) have personality traits that give 
promise of better-than-average success as a teacher. 

To be admitted to candidacy in programs designed to prepare for service in guid- 
ance and administration two years of successful teaching experience are required. 


For THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 
Advanced Professional Certificate.—The degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
or the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical Education from the School of Edu- 
cation, or the equivalent from another institution of higher learning; a Masters 
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degree from an accredited institution of higher learning; at least two years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience; and a permanent teaching or administrative license. 


For THE Doctor’s DEGREE 
Doctor of Education.—The degree of Master of Arts in Education, or the equiva- 
lent, and at least three years of satisfactory educational experience. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
For THE BAcukLon's DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts in Government.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the Inter- 
tional Affairs and Public Affairs curriculum in the Junior College, or the equiva- 
lent, is required. (See page 55.) 

Bachelor of Business Administration.—An Associate in Arts degree based on the 
.ccounting and Business Administration. or Business and Economic Statistics cur- 
riculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent, is required. (See pages 55 and 56.) 


na. 


Fon THE MasrEn's DEGREES 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university is required. A stu- 
ent from an unaccredited institution may be admitted at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee on Admission and Advanced Standing, but may be required to take work 


above the minimum requirements. 
( Students admitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 3.00 
a 


average) in the undergraduate major. 


Master of Arts in Government 


In the field of International Affairs or Public Affairs —The applicant’s under- 
Staduate program must have included background courses corresponding to an un- 

*rgraduate major at this University. 

In the field of Public Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social science 
or equivalent work experience. 

In the field of Personnel Administration.—An undergraduate major in a social 
Science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 

In the field of Economic Policy.—An undergraduate major in economics at this 

Diversity, or the equivalent. 


Master of Business Administration 


In the field of Accounting or Business and Economic Statistics.—The applicant's 
undergraduate program must have included background courses corresponding to an 
Undergraduate major at this University. 

п the field of Business Administration.—(1) In general business administration: 
a Bachelor of Business Administration degree at this University, or the equivalent, is 
required. Applicants who are deficient in such course work may be admitted and 
Will be required to make up deficiencies over and above the normal Master of Busi- 
ness Administration program. (2) In the field of Hospital Administration: a Bach- 
elor's degree from an accredited college or university is required. While a 3.00 
um in the undergraduate major is expected, in the selection of candidates consid- 

n will be given to personal qualifications, aptitude for hospital administration, 
and practical experience, 
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In the field of Personnel Administration —An undergraduate major in a social 
science or education, with appropriate courses in psychology. 


For THE Docror’s DEGREE 


Doctor of Business Administration—A Master's degree in Business Administra- 
tion or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in statistics and accounting 
to the satisfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies are required. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


a . s * : ue d 
For information concerning the College of General Studies see pages 147-51. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Students 21 years of age or over who are not interested in working for a degree ™ 
this University may be considered for admission to the Division of University Stu 
dents to take courses for which they have adequate preparation, as evide nced by 
previous scholastic records. 

Students under 21 years of age who meet the entrance re quirements of the Junior | 
College but who are not seeking degree candidacy at this University may be admitte¢ 
to the Division of University Students to pursue programs of study approved by the 
Dean. 

If a student currently or previous sly registered in the Division of University Stu- 
dents applies for admission to degree candidacy, a maximum of 45 semester hours 
of credit will be considered for assignment, in so far as these credits are appropriate 
toward the degree sought. | 

In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person may be co" 
sidered for admission as an auditor in a class without being required to take active 
part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but no credit will be allowed for suc 
attendance. 

THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


This is a nondegree- granting division of the University in which the Director of 
Admissions may authorize the placement of students in the process of making up 
entrance deficiencies to de; gree-granting colleges and schools of the University. 4 

Complete credentials must be submitte d and evaluated before a tentative or definite 
plan of make-up may be prepared. 


THE DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 
The applicant must be a re gularly enrolled, full-time, student; at least fourteen 


years of age; a citizen of the United States: physically fit; of good character; 4 
candidate for a Bachelor's degree. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 

Regular Students.—Regular students are those who have met the entrance req! 
ments for candidacy and are registered for degrees. 

University Students.—Persons not seeking degrees, as specified in the ru 
Division of Univers ity Students, m: iy be admitted to this Division to pursu 
for which the y have had ade 'quate pre as aration. 

Special Students. —Special students a 


pire 


les of the 
e courses 


fying 
» those who are in the process of qué alify 


for admission to curricula in d University 
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Additional information concerning curricula, courses offered, entrance require- 
ments, or admission procedure may be obtained from the Office of the Director of 
Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone—FEderal 8-0250, 
extension 344. 


REGISTRATION 


À student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admission to 

the University, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions (see * Admission", 
pages 9-18). 
. A student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who has not been 
In attendance during the semester prior to registration (Summer Sessions excluded), 
should file an application for readmission in the Office of Admissions (see pages 10 
and 11) two weeks in advance of registration. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in The George Washington University and 
another institution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, 
Or division in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more than 
9ne college, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done con- 
Currently will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on Admission and 

vanced Standing. 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration for all colleges, schools, and divisions except as listed below is con- 
ducted in Building C, 2029 G Street NW., during the following periods: fall semes- 
1:00 ы: 21 and 22, 10:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M.; September 23, 10:00 A.M. to 
10: .M. Spring semester, February 1 and 2, 10:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M., February 3, 

:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 

For the Law School: Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street NW., days and hours as 
Isted above, | 

e м School of Engineering: Tompkins Hall, 725 Twenty-third Street NW., un- 

en hate; days and hours as listed above. For graduate students: fall semester— 

у г 19 and 20; spring semester—January 30 and 31, 11:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. 
Eh 1 € School of Medicine, School of Medicine, 1335 H Street NW., September 

» 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. 

с ће College of General Studies: at times and places designated in individual 
announcements, 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS 


For r Ч М : : „ . : 
egulations governing changes in registrations and withdrawals, see pages 


» 22-23, 41.49. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have been adopted, 
effective September 1, 1961: 
TUITION FEES 
Except for students registered in the Law School, the School of Engineering, 
the College of General Studies Off-Campus Division, for work toward a 


Master's Degree in Engineering, and for work leading to a Doctor's 
degree: 


Full-time program (15 hours or more): for each semester............. $450.00 
Part-time program: 30.00 
For each semester hour for which the student registers............. T 30. 
For each semester hour for which the student registers for courses in m 

Departments of Instruction in the School of Engineering....... +e 35. 


In the School of Engineering: 


Full-time program (15 hours or more): for each semester. ............ 500.00 
Part-time program: » 
For each semester hour for which the student coco TU CRT AS aen 35.00 
For each semester hour for which the student registers for courses in 
Departments of Instruction other than in the School of Engineering. 30.00 
In the Law School: 
Full-time program (12 hours or more): for each semester......... ... 400.00 
Part-time program: for each semester hour for which the student 
o utu i АРЕ Р sh eno teh cee, 30.00 


For the degree of Doctor of Philosophyf, Doctor of Education, or Doctor of 

Business Administration: 

For work$ leading to and including the Council Fellowship or General 
examination || 


For work leading to and includir g the final examination||.... 1,000. 
For the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 

For work leading to and including the final examinationll................ 1,000.00 
For the Master's degrees in Engineering: 00 

For work leading to and including the Comprehensive Examination||...... 900. 


For the degree of Doctor of Science: 
For work leading to and including the Qualifying Examination........... 200.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination............... 1,200. 
ADDITIONAL Course FEES 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semota 
and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in three payments when UP 
tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the indt 
vidual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for # 
the laboratory fee the individual student will be required to pay such addition? 
charges as are determined by the department concerned. 

GRADUATION FEES 


Wherein the degree of Associate in Arts or Associate in Science is granted. . 10) 
Wherein the Engineering Technologist Certificate is granted 


"n , " А " * : reg" 
* Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year of 


istration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis 15 thout 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional successive academic year may be granted wit > b 
further tuition payment. The student must, however, be registered “in residence” during this Pd for 
If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the second academic year, it must be register 
again, and tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. has 
t Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period of two semesters. After the student the 
entered the course of instruction he is obligated for the full tuition for two semesters. No part © 


tuition will be refunded upon withdrawal or dismissal for any cause. «me of 
$ The tuition fee is to be paid in two years at the rate of $250 a semester or in full at the „т^ 
registration. No residence fee will be charged if a third year is needed for completion of either 
of the degree requirements. 
ы fee does not cover the cost of tuition for elementary courses (numbered 1 to 100). udy 
When a limited schedule is carri 


^ 4 st 
arried which extends the time of completion of the program of 


to more than one year, the proportionate part of the charge may be fixed by the Treasurer. 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


Wherein a degree other than the Associate in Arts or Associate in Science 


GG te Svante. «sis 50292» xev ao Yu а nA eX mule NIE n a ab aiia és 25.00 
Wherein an Advanced Professional Certificate in Education is granted 25.00 
Fee ron Binpinc MASTER'S THESIS. ...... eee enne eene nnne 6.00 
FEE ron PRINTING SUMMARY OF DOCTORAL Ю1$8ЕНТАТ1ОМ...................... 85.00 
SPECIAL. Fees 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a degree candidate, 
ee eee Oe Sc Kanan sapo «Ж» otio ve s etai ursi d rade e 10.00 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a nondegree candi- 
"m. OSD. cecavaX ей оное ља es ve NER ei BUE Sé oo M ic эз, 5.00 
Application for Transfer fee, charged* each applicant for transfer within the 
University from one college, school, or division to another, except in cases 
of normal progression, nonrefundable. ... .......... PE Ud аади 5.00 
Admission tests (when required) .......... eee 6.00-12. 
Graduate Record Examination fee (to cover two examinations), charged each 
candidate for a Bachelor’s degree in Columbian College; the School 
of Engineering; the School of Government, Business, and International 
ffairs; or the College of General Studies at the time of registration for 
the final semester of study (excluding summer sessions).............. 10.00 
te-registration fee, charged each student who fails to register within the 
ОНИ роба .... 5. есе сване edat pa 23 vole duis n air E 5.00 
ange fee, charged each student for each change in program: dropping or 
adding a course, changing from one section to another within a course, 
change of status (from auditor to credit status or vice versa), and change 
ENIM ote foe ө: оюм. LOSSES o oO NEYR Yo dp «эъ EXE «бр 2.00 
ithdrawal fee, charged each student who preregisters and withdraws prior 
to the regular registration. ...... eese dk CAPE TEP 5.00 
rvice fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition (see "Payment 
O U BTE SC QNID Алайына ignique ae ат an 2. 
eınstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after suspension 
Oh or и бИ... EE Moret Ta EEE 5.00 
esidence fee, charged each student granted "leave of absence" status for the 
academic year in the School of Мейїсїпеє............................... 50.00 
esidence fee, charged each student wishing to maintain "in residence" 
status during any semester of absence from the University or after comple- 
tion of tuition requirements. Due and payable on the official days of reg- 
istration: 
ИИ ВО С НН SOS ДО ЭА SSA ae ымы 30.00 
Indis Кы of EKasinodiingT. а оне devas sos E OE DE RET 35.00 
In all other colleges, schools, and divisions........................... 30.00 
For special’ physical examination: TITS ceedeeecssvesuevssosescces 2.00 
Special fee, Law School (Student Bar Association activities, Law Review, 
and other services), charged each student in the Law School for each 
Semester or any part thereof except the summer term................... 10.00 
“ngineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering 
s for each semester or any part thereof except the summer term........... 1.50 
9r each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each special 
DIENEN Be LO VET PEUN Fe Oe PO АТ are LT IE 5.00 
boratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry and pharmacy 
courses who fails to check out of the laboratory by the time set by the 
instructor 3.00 
ranscript fee, charged for each transcript of record after the first 1.00 
рейн гаНоп їп the University entitles each student to the following University privi- 
the Mei. 1 1e issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and when desired; (2) 
—— vices of the Placement Office; (3) the use of University library; (4) gymnasium 
* Pay 


t V the time of application for transfer or readmission. 

and continue hil e residence fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to return 
is first E “ll ity toward a degree under the yg which were in force at the time 
Jandidates poo ton but does not count as part of the residence requirement for the degree. 

vor leading to r the Master’s degrees in the School of Engineering who have paid in full the fee for 

tions have n and including the Comprehensive Examination but whose Comprehensive Examina- 

Ot been completed will be granted one semester without payment of residence fee. 


or Ri em 


Met et 


——9 
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privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (6) sub- 


scription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (7) admission to Uni- 
versity debates; (8) medical attention and hospital services as described under Health 
Administration. These privileges, with the exc« ption of the issuance of transcripts, termi- 
nate, and a student is no longer in residence, when he withdraws or is dismissed from 
the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street NW. No 
student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until all fees are paid. 
Fees for each semester are due and payable in advance at the time of registration. 

With the approval of the Treasurer, the student may sign a contract for semester 
harges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting payments as follows: ; 
Fall Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first working 
day* in November; one-third on the first working day* in December. І 

Spring Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the first working 
day* in March; one-third on the first working day* in April. 

Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office of the Cashier at the time 
of registration. Installment-due notices are mailed, 
no excuse for failure to meet obligations when due. 


A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees within the 
following two weeks of the date or 


1 which payment is due, is charged a service fee of $2. 
A student who fails to meet payments within these two weeks after payment is due will 
be automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has been officially rein- 
stated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be reinstated 
for the semester after two weeks from the date of 
statement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to 
late-registration fee. 


However, nonreceipt of notice 1$ 


suspension. Applications for rein- 


the student registered for credit except the 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFI NDS 

Applications for withdrawal from the 1 

be made in person or in writing to the de 

the student is registered, Notification 

"Withdrawal", page 41). 

In authorized withdrawals and 
made as follows: 
FALL SEMESTER 


Iniversity or for change in class schedule ш 
an of the college, school, or division in which 
to an instructor is not an асс eptable notice (see 


changes in schedule, financial adjustments will b 


Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the University dated on or before 
the last working day* in October or November, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, 
respectively, of the full time program charges. 

Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in October or November 
cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of the difference between the charges 


for the fulltime program and the hourly charges of the part-time program continuing 
in effect. 


Part-time program.—Withd 


L rawal dated on or before the last working day* in October 
or November, cancellation 


of two-thirds or one third, respectively, of tuition charges- 
SPRING SEMESTER 

Full-time program.—Complete withdrawal from the University dated on or before 
the last working day* in February or March, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third 
respectively, of the full-time program charges, 

Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in February or March, 
cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of the difference between the charges 
for the full-time program and the hourly charges of the part-time program continuing 
in effect. - 

Part-time program.—Withdrawal 
ruary or March, cancellation of 

No refund or reduction will be 
day* in November (fall semester) 


dated on or before the last working day* in Feb: 
two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of tuition charges. 
allowed on any withdrawal dated after the last working 
or March (spring semester). 


P و‎ н ; 
The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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A student enrolled in a full-time program, who drops or adds a course and continues 


to be in a full-time program, will have no financial adjustments of tuition made other 


than those involving course fees. 


In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition charges unless. the 
registration is in advance and is cancelled before the regular registration day. In this 
Case a withdrawal fee of $5 is charged and tuition fees refunded. In no case will tuition 

е reduced or refund because of nonattendance upon classes. 


ayment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is incurred and in 
no case will this be credited to another semester. 


пу student in chemistry or pharmacy who fails to check out of the laboratory on or 
before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charged a 
checkout fee in the amount of $3. A student who drops a course before the end of the 
Semester must check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 

hy student enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who fails to turn in uniforms, equipment, 


e textbooks, on separation from the Corps, will be charged the value of the missing 
ems, 


vq Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a student 
10 has not a clear financial record. 


S д - í А - 
ar dents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make banking 
rangements in the community. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


FELLOWSHIPS, GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 
The following fe 


nless otherwise specified, applications should be submitted not later than April 1 
oa” period for which the award is to be made. They should be directed to 
ive officer of the department or school concerned and addressed to The 
orge Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 

the о кщ Fellowships.—These are assigned for the academic year to 
tive mdi, PL of instruction. The applicant is expected to be a prospec- 
Rach UE M ` d. Doctoral degree in the general field of his future doctoral study. 
$1,700 а. i ow receives an annual stipend (on a nine-month basis) of up to 
Search kis n Ат and laboratory fees for whatever schedule of study or re- 
of the indie t ip duties permit him to carry. Stipends vary with the work load 
alf-time v eer grove. fellow. Normally E University teaching fellow renders 
tion ais : x classroom or laboratory assignments to the department of instruc- 
of the de m- is Im study. Application should be made to the executive officer 

fabu, ec instruction concerned. 
struction to с; ia Assistantships.—1 hese are open in various departments of in- 
renders a te $ "uy for the Master's degrees. Each graduate teaching assistant 
н ac ae unit of service to his major department of instruction, and 
nine-month commi upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to $1,700 on a 
the duties of his лю tuition and laboratory fees for the Program of studies which 
the executive Cnm mortel permit him to carry. Application should be made to 

nes School xe of the department of instruction concerned. à 
able each X. esearch Assistantships.—Student research assistantships are avail 
: year to students currently enrolled in the Law School, preference being 


Blven to ic ^ х 
an a applicants who are completing their second year. Each assistant receives 
nnua] stipend. 


need, and capac 


sllowships, graduate scholarships, and assistantships are available. 


\ Awards are made оп the basis of academic standing, financial 
"ity for leadership. Research assistants have duties similar to those 


BRP, ese! 


E 


B O. 
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of teaching fellows. Applications should be submitted to the Dean of the Law 
School not later than May 1. 

Law School Teaching Fellowships.—Teaching fellowships are available each year 
in the Law School to prospective candidates for the Master of Laws degree. Each 
fellow receives an annual stipend, plus tuition for the academic year. Teaching 
fellows follow an approved program of study and research, assist members of the 
Faculty in the guidance of first-year students, and supervise student work in legal 
bibliography and the drafting of legal instruments. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the year's work, a fellow is recommended for the degree of Master of Laws. Appli- 
cations should be submitted to the Dean of the Law School not later than April 1. 

Атегісап Security and Trust Company Fellowship.—One two-year fellowship in 
the amount of $2,000 a year, established in 1960 by the American Security and 
Trust Company, is available to a graduate student in business administration or eco- 
nomics in the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships.—These scholarships, es- 
tablished in 1959 by bequest of Alma H 
ate students, on the basis of need and scholarship, who would not otherwise be able 
to pursue their studies in the School of Engineering. Married students are eligible. 
Application should be made before March 1 for the following academic year. Appli- 
cation forms are available in the Office of the Dean of the School of Engineering. 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships.—Fellowships varying in amount from 
$750 to $3,000, established in 1927 by bequest of Mrs. Isabella Osborn King, аге 
offered in the biological scie 
libraries and scientific 


and Britten, are awarded to incoming gradu- 


nces and are intended to foster research for which the 
establishments in Washington provide special facilities. 

Law School Scholarships.—Scholarships are available each year in the Law School 
to graduates of accredited colleges. Each scholarship provides full three-year tuition 
in the morning division of the Law School. Candidates must have graduated in the 
upper fifth of their class and must have demonstrated qualities of leadership in addi- 
tion to scholastic attainment. To retain the scholarship, the successful candidate 
must maintain a B average, Application must be made before March 1 to the Dean 
of the Law School. 

Robin Miller Research Fellowshiy 
$1,800, established in 1953 by 
of cardiovascular diseases. 


National Defense Graduate Fellowships.—Under the National Defense Education 


Act, fellowships are available at this University in Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures and in Romance Languages and Literatures at $2,000 (with an increase of $200 
each for the second and third years) plus $400 a year for each dependent; tuition 18 
waived. Application should be made to the Graduate Council. f 

National Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships.—These fellow: 
ships at $2,200 for twelve months or $1,600 for nine months, with tuition waive 
are available in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological. and engineering 
sciences and in certain other fields regarded as employing scientific methods. ; 

National Science Foundation Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching Assist 
ants.—These summer fellowships are available at not less than $50 or more thal 
$75 a week for a period of 8 to 12 weeks: tuition is waived. Application should be 
made to the Graduate Council. 

Thomas Bradford Sanders 
$900 to $1,500 plus tuition, 


»—A fellowship in medicine in the amc 
bequest of Mrs. Robin Miller, is offered for the stud) 


" А n > ^ А m 
Fellowships.—Fellowships varying in amount к= 
established in 1928 уу bequest of Miss Addie Sand 
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in memory of her brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders, are offered in various depart- 
ments of science. 
Scottish Rite Fellowships.—The Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., offers fellowships each in the amount of 
1,800, to graduates of accredited colleges who wish to enroll in the School of Gov- 
ernment, Business, and International Affairs, to train for government leadership— 
federal, State, or local. The territory includes the Orients of Alabama, Alaska, 
rizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
4awaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
akota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
irginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming, Panama, Puerto Rico, and the 
dies of Taiwan, Japan, Okinawa, and Guam. 
These fellowships are made possible by annual gifts and are available to residents 
9! the respective states or countries, and application therefore should be made to 
the Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the Supreme Council, 33°, of the South- 
ern Jurisdiction, U.S.A., of the Orient state or country) from which the application 
18 to be made, i 
: Wolcott Foundation Fellowships.—Fellowships sponsored by the Wolcott Founda- 
ton of High Twelve International are available to graduates of accredited colleges 
Who wish to enroll in the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs 
tor graduate work in International Affairs, Public Administration, Personnel Admin- 
istration, or Business Administration. Preference is given to students who themselves 
аге affiliated with, or whose parents are affiliated with, High Twelve International or 
the Masonic Order. The fellowships cover tuition for one calendar year of gradu- 


ate study in residence, Where need is shown, a living allowance up to $100 a 
month may be granted. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships are awarde 


E К а for the academic year unless otherwise specified and are 
credited in equal parts 


iren for each semester. Fach holder must carry a full schedule 

ат етіс work (fifteen semester hours or in the professional schools, the full 
Scribed schedule) during the period for which the scholarship is awarded. 

fo Зојагаһір application should be made in writing on or before April first for the 

hai ing academic year and, unless otherwise specified should be addressed to the 
пап of the Committee on Scholarships, The George W ashington University, 


«j ington 6, D. C. Awards are made during the month of April. All scholar- 
'PS begin with the fall semester. 


OPEN To INCOMING FRESHMEN 

The follow 
Classes of acc 
tates wh 


ing scholarships are awarded to outstanding members of graduating 

redited secondary schools. Applicants must be citizens of the United 

н 9 аге not receiving veterans’ benefits under any public law. 

their schon”, must apply for admission to the University and be accepted before 

sion to hie. Ship applications can be considered. Forms for application for admis- 
are available at the Office of the Director of Admissions, The 

liversity, Washington 6, D. C. 

Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $500, was 

pter of Alpha Zeta Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity. It is 

a member of the graduating class of one of the public high 


Pha Zeta Omega 
d by Pj Cha 


a > 
Warded annually to 


ыйын r -‏ کے 


EERE Ton 
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schools of the District of Columbia, nearby Maryland, or Virginia who intends to 
enroll in the pharmacy curriculum and complete the requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. Application should be made to the Dean of 
the School of Pharmacy. 

Alumni Scholarships.—Vive scholarships are available each year in the Junior 
College, upon the recommendation of regional alumni clubs, to outstanding men 
graduating from accredited high schools. The scholarships cover tuition costs for 
eight semesters (beginning with the fall semester) of full-time work but do not 
include special fees such as laboratory charges, room, board, or other expenses. To 
retain the scholarship, the student must maintain a B average. Additional informa 
tion may be obtained from the Director of Alumni Relations. À 

Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers Scholar ship.* —This 
scholarship, which includes tuition, laboratory fees, and books, established in 1958 
by the Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers (AFCCE), 15 
available to a student of good character, promise, and leadership pursuing a course 
of study leading to a Bachelor of Electrical Engineering degree and intending 10 
major in communications. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships.—These scholarships, estab- 
lished in 1959 by bequest of Alma Hand Britten, in amounts to be specified from 
time to time by the Trustees, are available to needy students desiring to prepare for 
the engineering profession. Married students are eligible. Application forms are 
available in the Office of the Dean of the School of Engineering. 

Crown Photo Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $500, established 
in 1958 by the Crown Photo Service of Washington, D. C., is to be awarded annually 
to a member of the graduating class of one of the public high schools of the District 
of Columbia, nearby Maryland, or Virginia, who intends to enroll in the pharmacy 
curriculum and complete the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science 10 
Pharmacy. Application should be made to the Dean of the School of Pharmacy: 


District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Association Scholarship.—This scholarship: 
in the amount of $500, was established in 1954. It is awarded annually to a mem 
ber of the graduating class of one of the public or parochial high schools of the Di 
trict of Columbia, nearby Maryland, or Virginia who intends to enroll in the phar 
macy curriculum and complete the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Sek 
ence in Pharmacy. Application should be made to the Dean of the School 9 
Pharmacy. 

Estella Constance Drane Scholarship.—This scholarship in the amount of $200, 
established in 1957 by bequest of Estella Constance Drane in memory of the boys 
of the former Washington Business High School who served in World War I, is ауа! 
able annually to a graduate of Roosevelt High School upon the recommendation 9 
the Scholarship and Award Committee of the faculty of Roosevelt High School m 
the approval of the Committee on Scholarships of The George Washington University: 

School of Engineering 
the School of Enginee 
of these schol 


Scholarships.—Four scholarships are available each year ™ 
ring to graduates of accredited secondary schools. The holders 
arships must carry a full program in the School of Engineering. 

Each scholars 


m ма ‚„ Each 
hip is a full-tuition scholarship but does not cover special fees. Es 
scholarship is 


А ` ^ ro 
for four academic years (summer work is not to be included), P 


* This scholar 


ship is renewable and is, 
freshman. 


) incoming 
therefore, not available each year for award to an inco 
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vided the holder thereof meets all academic and other standards of the University. 
To retain a School of Engineering scholarship, an average of B and a satisfactory 
Standard of deportment must be maintained. 


Application should be made before March 1 for the following academic year. 
Application forms are available in the Office of the Dean of the School of Engi- 
neering. 


General Motors College Scholarship.—This scholarship, established in 1955 by 
General Motors Corporation, is available for an incoming freshman student who is a 
citizen of the United States and demonstrates outstanding talent, high personal 
qualifications, and financial need. The amount of the award has been made flexible 
and will range from an honorary award of $200, up to an award of $2,000 per year, 
depending upon the demonstrated need of the individual. It is renewable for the 
Our years of undergraduate work provided the student continues to meet the high 


standards established for the holder of this award. 


High School Scholarships.—The Board of Trustees of the University offers thirty- 
ма scholarships to graduates of public high schools in the Washington Metropolitan 
E sixteen in the District of Columbia area: four each in the Montgomery, Prince 
»eorges, Arlington, and Fairfax areas; and two in the Alexandria City area, the 
cord of General George Washington. Scholarships are divided equally between 
йс. x women. One of the District of Columbia Scholarships, designated as the 
E endall Scholarship, was established in 1869 by the late Honorable Amos 


Kendall. 


Each scholarship is awarded annually to a member of the graduating class who 
ois bs the Tube College for the freshman and sophomore years and 
condim : umbian College or any one of the professional schools announcing a 
wing ag : € curriculum in the Junior College. The scholar must register the fol- 

: Ужа. Е and carry each semester a full academic program as prescribed in 
ivision wo А. ege curricula or in the college or school in which he carries his upper 

rk; In no case is the scholar permitted to carry less than fifteen semester 
Ours, < 
да оймызыр is a full-tuition scholarship but does not cover special fees. Each 
vided th р is for four academic years (summer work is not to be included), pro- 
е holder thereof meets all academic and other standards of the University. 


To r M : 
е c ~ : : 
tain a high school scholarship, an average of В and а satisfactory standard 


of de 
e : . > - 

is pene must be maintained. If for any reason a holder of a high school schol- 
P resigns or is dropped from said scholarship, the scholarship remains unfilled. 


ано are made by principals and counselors of participating high schools. 

{ - зе addressed to the high school counselor. 

Cot qam "wg conference iorum ne: scholar hips are avail- 
сотре Washi, : - Junior College. to high = hool seniors who participate T. The 

cover tuition - on University High School Discussion Program. "These scholarships 


0t inf tor one year, but do not include laboratory fees or other special fees. 
.. Iniormation conce 


lions are made by 
Levin M. P 


equest of 
Prepare for 


rning application, consult the Department of Speech. Nomina- 
principals of participating high schools. 
i wer Scholarships.—These full tuition scholarships, established by the 
Admiral Levin M. Powell in 1886, are available to young men desiring to 
e ә т . * ` 

ntrance into the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. The number 
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of scholarships awarded each year will be determined by the income from the en- 
dowment. 
Texaco Scholarship.*—This scholarship, established in 1956 by the Texas Com- 
pany, covers tuition, fees, and textbooks, and is awarded annually to a young man 
entering the freshman class in a curriculum which will prepare him for a career in 
the petroleum industry. It is renewable for the four years of undergraduate work 
provided the student maintains high standards of scholarship and deportment. 


For STUDENTS WITH ESTABLISHED ACADEMIC RECORDS AT THIS UNIVERSITY 


Applicants for these scholarships must have completed one semester of work (19 
hours minimum) and maintained a B (3.0) average. Я 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarship.—A scholarship 
fund, in the amount of $400, established by the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education, is available annually to junior and senior students of the School 
of Pharmacy who are in the upper quarter of their class or who are maintaining 
average grades of not less than В. The scholarship funds are awarded on the rec 
ommendation of the Committee on Scholarship of the School of Pharmacy. 
American Society of Women Accountants.—This scholarship, in the amount of 
$100, established in 1953 by the District of Columbia Chapter of the American 5 
ciety of Women Accountants, is available to a sophomore, junior, senior, or post 
graduate woman majoring in accounting whose academic record is good and who 
needs aid in continuing her education. 
Byron Andrews Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $300, established 
in 1920 by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her husband, Byron Andrews, 8 
available *for ambitious and needy students, who desire to pursue courses in Eng 
lish, Latin, journalism, history, literature, or political science". { 
Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 9 
$180, established in 1946 by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother, 
Anna Bartsch, is available to a woman intern in The George Washington University 
Hospital. Award is made upon the recommendation of the Hospital’s Internship 
Committee, f 
Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 0 
$500, established in 1946 by Dr. 


ó Ы eT, 
Anna Bartsch-Dunne, as a memorial to her motheh 
Anna Bartsch, is available to 


a woman in the School of Medicine, “of outstanding 
scholarship, character, and promise, who intends to make the practice of medicine 
her life profession”. The award is made upon the recommendation of the Faculty 
of the School of Medicine. 

Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $160, 
established in 1954 by bequest of Alice 


. yer’ 
К. Н. Bradley in memory of her son, Evê 
ett Lamont Bradley 


, is available to a student in the School of Medicine. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships.—These scholarships, estab 
lished in 1959 by bequest of Alma Hand Britten, in amounts to be specified fro™ 
time to time by the Trustees, are available to needy full-time graduate or under 


: : . » ы А rwise 
graduate students registered in the School of Engineering, who would not otherw! 


* б ув Ф 4 i a 
be able to pursue such professional study. Married students are eligible, Applic 
tion should be made 


Я i ication 
before March 1 for the following academic year. Applicat 
forms are available in the Office of the De 

Emma K. Carr Scholarships.—Four 8 


an of the School of Engineering. 
cholarships in the amount of $400 eat 


sh and 


* This scholarship is renewable and is, 


. incoming 
therefore, not available each year for award to an inco 
freshman. 
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ten of $100 each, established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma K. Carr, are available to “young 
men (of the white race) for undergraduate or postgraduate work, considering char- 
acter, capacity, and need”. 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $500, es- 
tablished in 1896 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband, Henry Hard- 
ing Carter, is available to a deserving student who is preparing for the civil engineer- 
ing profession. 
laria M. Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $25, established 
1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter, is available to a young man. 

aughters of the American Revolution Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the 
amount of $500, established in 1952 by the District of Columbia Daughters of the 
merican Revolution, is available to junior and senior students, preferably women, 
Who are descendants of patriots of the American Revolution. 
. Isaac Davis Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $35, was established 
ìn 1869 by the Honorable Isaac Davis of Massachusetts. Nominations for the schol- 
arship may be made “by the founder or his eldest lineal descendant”. In case no 
such nomination is made, the scholarship is to be awarded by the University. 

District of Columbia Pharmaceutical Association Women’s Auxiliary Scholarship. 
—This scholarship, in the amount of $100, was established in 1960. It is awarded 
annually to a woman student enrolled in the School of Pharmacy or to a woman stu- 
Cent who has completed the pre-pharmacy requirement at this University or another 
Institution, 

‚ Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship.—This scholarship, established 
in 1947 as a memorial to Charles Worthington Dorsey, Bachelor of Laws, ’81, Master 
of Laws, 82, is awarded upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the Law School 
- а needy and promising graduate of Columbian College or other division of the 

Diversity, with a Bachelor of Arts or other equivalent degree, who has maintained 
АП average of B as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the study of 
nw аз a full-time student. The scholarship covers tuition for the course leading to 

* degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor, provided that the holder maintains 
Roe of B. The right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for 

56 at any time, This scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every three years. 
tablisl Parsons Erwin Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $300, es- 
ed in 1955 by Mrs. Helen B. Erwin as a memorial to her husband, Henry 
arsons Erwin, a former Trustee of the University, is available for a student in En- 
Bineering. - 
Robert Farnham Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $75, given to 


отрада | , 
"s University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham, is available to a student in Colum- 
ian College, 


“Sther Brig 
established in 
Student in the 


in 


ham Fisher Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $75, 
1951 by the bequest of Mrs. Esther Brigham Fisher, is available to a 

University, 
orgetown Business and Professional Women’s Club Scholarship.—This scholar- 
> amount of $100, established in 1958 by the Georgetown Business and 
ary: Women's Club is available to a woman student in the field of science. Ё 
established тееп Memorial Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund of $3,317, 
in 1959 by Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, is awarded annu- 


ally tog : > : : 
which „а student in the School of Education, upon the recommendation of the donor, 
ù 1s Submitted prior to April 1. 


A ; " s - dx e 
nna Spicker Hampel Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $25, estab- 


shi 
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lished in 1949 by Mrs. Evelyn Hampel Young in memory of her mother, Anna 
Spicker Hampel, is available for scholarship aid to young married women students 
in the School of Education or Columbian College. 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship.—This scholarship of $175 was founded in 1921 
by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey in memorv of her daughter, and is awarded every 
four years, or as often as vacant, to a young woman in Columbian College of the 
Protestant faith and the Caucasian race who shall be selected for scholarship and 
moral qualifications. ] 

Hazelton Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $275, established г 
1950 by the bequest of Lillie 5. Hazelton, is awarded annually “for the use an 
assistance of needy and worthy students.” 

Kappa Alpha Theta Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $500, estab- 


lished by the Washington alumnae of Kappa Alpha Theta, is available for the train- 
ing of a clinician in speech correction. У 
Карра Карра С̧атта Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $500, es- 
tablished in 1959, is 
correction. ў 
Kappa Psi Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $150, is made ат 
able by Gamma Tau Chapter and the District of Columbia Graduate Chapter 9 
Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fraternity. It is awarded annually to a student in the 
School of Pharmacy who is in need of financial aid. | 
Law School Scholarships.—Scholarships are available each year to second anc 
third year full-time students in the Law School with 4 or B averages. Each schol- 
arship provides tuition for the academic year. Application must be made before 
July 1 to the Dean of the Law School. [ 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Scholarships.— A scholarship fund, in the amount © 
$3,500, established in 1952 by the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation, 15 
available annually *to assist promising students or applicants in meeting the costs 
of furthering their education, with preferential consideration to children of persons 
who are employed in public service, i: 
judiciary." 


: : speech 
awarded to a student planning to follow the profession of speec 


: Je e 
icluding service in the armed forces or th 


A. Morehouse Scholarship.—This scholarship was established by Mr. A. More 
house in 1861. It carries ап annual stipend of $50, which is available for an under 
graduate “intending to enter the Christi е 

Newspaper Scholarshi 
recommended by each 


an ministry.” : 
ps.—One scholarship is available each year to a candidate 
of the following newspapers: The Washington Daily News 
The Washington Post and Times Herald, and The Evening Star. The holder of the 
scholarship must be an employee of the newspaper. These scholarships are val 
for four academic years, provided the holder continues in the employ and is recom 
mended by the newspaper, and maintains a satisfactory academic record and a hig 
standard of deportment. They cover tuition but do not include laboratory fee 
graduation fees, or other special fees. 


Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C.. Scholarship.—A scholarship, 1n th 


. : Th dio f »]lenic 
amount of $300 to be applied to tuition fees, has been established by the Panhe p 
Association of Washington, D. С. This scholarship is available annuallv to a wom? 


А + „ "ж Teme 
student in her sophomore or Junior year who is a member of a National Panhellet 
Conference sorority, 


, ^ the 
has done the most to romote good social relations among 

| the 
sororities on the campus, is an outstanding leader in student affairs sponsored by 

{ niversity, and has a 3.0 (B) or better average. 


ished 
Paul Pearson Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $200, establishe 
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ш 1940 by bequest of Paul Pearson and “to be known as the Dr. Paul Pearson 
award,” is available to a student in the School of Pharmacy, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Faculty of that School. 

Phi Delta Delta Scholarship.—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Legal Fraternity 

(International) offers annually a scholarship in the amount of $40 to the woman 
student in the sophomore class who has excelled in scholastic achievement and serv- 
ice to the Law School in her first year. 
: Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $100, estab- 
ished in 1956 by Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Gamma, is awarded annually to a 
Woman who is a candidate for an advanced degree at the University. 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships.—Two scholarships, in the amount of $350 and 

» Tespectively, established in 1946 by bequest of Lula M. Shepard, are avail- 
able to “worthy Protestant students” wishing to enroll in the International Affairs 
Program of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 

David Spencer Scholarship.—This scholarship of $160, established in 1918 by 
Miss Louisa J. Spencer, is available under certain restrictions. 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
of $3,116, established in 1960 by friends and classmates, is awarded annually to a 
a omore in the School of Medicine on the basis of need and academic perform- 

ce, 
poer Lowell Stone Scholarship.—This memorial scholarship, in the amount of 


D established in 1893, is available to a woman student of science in Columbian 
ollege, 


Charles 
and $300 


Swisher, 


Clinton Swisher Scholarships.—These scholarships, in the amount of $500 
» Tespectively, established in 1941 by bequest of Professor Charles Clinton 
are available, under certain conditions, to students of medieval history. 
е Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology.—Ten Scholarships are 
Tis ade, each to cover the cost of 24 semester hours of the 30 in the last year of 
® Curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. 
Шат Walker Scholarship.—This scholarship, established in 1824 by William 
esa Esq., carries an annual stipend of $50, and is available for an undergradu- 
* intending to enter the Christian ministry. 
ohn Withington Scholarship.—This scholarship of $100, was established in 1830 
in New York Baptist Theological Seminary. 
llen Woodhull Scholarship.—This scholarship of $40, established by Ellen M. E. 
Sodhull, is available to a student in Columbian College. 
cre Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the 
"nt of $400, offered by the Zonta Club of Washington, D. C., is available to a 


Woma " p A : ee e : 
чак n who is a Junior, senior, or graduate student with special interest in a pro- 
“sional or business career. 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The Columbian Women S 


of баас; | cholarships are awarded to women students on the basis 
should m m and scholastic attainment. Applications for these scholarships 
flor Th pud to the Chairman of the Scholarship Committee, The Columbian 
15 for UR fait orbe Washington University, W ashington 6, D. C., not later than May 
DA all semester, and not later than January 1 for the spring semester. These 
ellie M. are awarded from income of the following endowments: 

1915 in “aynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—Established by a gift of $5,000 in 
memory of a former president, Nellie Maynard Knapp. 
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Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund.—A fund of $5,000 created in 
1920. : 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund.—A fund of $5,000 created in 1925 and 
named in 1930 in memory of a former president. У 
Elizabeth У. Brown Scholarship Fund.—A fund of $1,200 created in 1925 by the 
College Women’s Club of Washington, D. C., in memory of Elizabeth V. Brown. 
This scholarship is restricted to the School of Education. j 
College Women’s Scholarship Fund.—A gift of $500 in 1926 by the College 
Women’s Club of Washington. Р 
Lewes Г. апі Myrtie Н. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund.—A gift of $1,000 in 
1926 by Elizabeth Wilson as a memorial to her parents, Lewes D. and Myrtie H. 
Wilson. This scholarship is restricted to the School of Medicine. i 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund.—A fund of $2,300 created in 1932 in 
honor of Grace Ross Chamberlin, a former president. : 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund.—A fund of $1,000 established in 1954 by 
the bequest of Janet McWilliams, a former president. Г 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund.—A fund of $2,000 created in 1957 
in memory of Rose Lees Hardy, an alumna of the University. 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund.—A fund of $500 established in 1959 by the 
bequest of Victoria Briggs Turner. 


PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma Fraternity offers 
annually the following prizes: 

À Handbook on Chemistry and Physics is awarded to each of the three students 
who carry at least eighteen semester hours during the freshman year and attain the 
highest averages in freshman chemistry. E 

The name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the highest 
quality-point index in courses in chemistry will be inscribed on a bronze plaque 
The winner must have had at least sixteen hours of chemistry including the fin& 
semester at The George Washington University. 

Alpha Delta Pi Prize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Fraternity offers 4" 
annual prize of $10 to 
standing record in scho 
versity. rds 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Kappa Psi Fraternity aware 
annually a key to the male 
George Washington Univ 
nomics, business a 


2122 ч st oul 
the woman member of the junior class with the most Uni 
larship, extracurricular activities, and service to the U 


student who has completed ninety semester hours at he 
ersity and has attained the highest average grade in e 
Iministration, public accounting, public finance, and foreign com 
merce. The name of the winner and the year of the award will be engraved ОП ® 
plaque in the office of the Dean of the School of Government, Business, and Intet 
national Affairs, 
Alpha Zeta Omega Prize.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary, Pi Chapter, of the Alpha i? 
Omega Pharmaceutical Fraternity offers annually a copy of The United States Ds 
pensatory to the student who has completed at least fifteen semester hours in ! 
School of Pharmacy and who has attained the highest average in his courses. 


v oe jugi — д he 
American Institute of Chemists Prize.—The District of Columbia Chapter of t 
American Institute 


` ^ : > yes! 
of Chemists offers an annual prize of a medal and a one-y 


. . т i r 0 
subscription to The Chemist to that graduating student, majoring in chemistry, " 
excels in scholarship an 


l in the personal qualities of integrity and leadership. 
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American Pharmaceutical Association Prize.—The City of Washington Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association offers annually an award of $25 to be 
applied on an active membership in the American Pharmaceutical Association. It 
18 awarded to the student completing the next-to-last year in the School of Pharmacy 
who has maintained a high scholastic average and who has contributed most to the 
student activities of the School. 

Normal B. Ames Memorial Award.—This prize, established in 1960 in memory of 
Dr. Norman B. Ames by many of his friends, is to be awarded annually to a mem- 
ber of the graduating class of the School of Engineering whose class standing is in 
the upper 25th percentile and who has an outstanding record for participation in 
extracurricular activities of the University. 

Dyrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize.—This prize of $55 is awarded to the senior 
majoring in chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as 
evidenced by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of 
mind, character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement. 

Martin L. Cannon Memorial Prize.—Pi Chapter of the Alpha Zeta Omega Phar- 
maceutical Fraternity offers annually a copy of The United States Dispensatory, in 
memory of Dr. Martin L. Cannon, to the student in pre-pharmacy receiving his As- 
Sociate in Arts degree, who throughout his course has obtained the highest grades 
in his courses, 

Chi Omega Prize.—Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity offers annually 
8 Prize of $25 to be awarded to the woman student in the graduating class with the 
ighest record in the following social sciences: economics, sociology, political sci- 
ence, and history; combined with general excellence. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes.—These prizes, founded in 1943 by John H. Cowles, 

rand Commander of the Supreme Council of the Thirty-third Degree (Mother 

Suncil of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Cuthern Jurisdiction of the United States of America, are awarded annually to the 
diem scholars in the senior class of the School of Government, Business, and In- 

D onal Affairs. The prizes are as follows: first prize, $100; second prize, $65. 
ا‎ ee Croissant Prize.—This prize of $50, established by the late Pro- 
ok e Witt Clinton Croissant, is awarded annually to the undergraduate student 

| а a member of one of the University courses in drama, or as a participant in 
“niversity dramatics, submits to the English Department the best essay on drama 
or the theatre, | 
ie Cnr Prize.—The F. K. Cutter Prize in English was established by the 
9 of oe Kendall Cutter “for excellence in the study of English.” An annual 
lish, con Ux is awarded to the member of the graduating class whose record in Eng- 
ready 1 ined with general excellence, shows most marked aptitude for and attain- 

in English studies. 


ES Davis Prizes.—These prizes, established by the Honorable Isaac Davis, of 
“8ssachusetts, in ] 


tha 847, are awarded annually to such members of the senior class as 


he a A n i - É 

with К ave made the greatest progress in public speaking during their connection 

third 0 University, The prizes are as follows: first prize, $25; second prize, $20; 
те prize, $10, 

e E i : : Р 
Ms award of these three prizes is determined by a public-speaking contest in 
who an © participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class 

are ¢ 1 . 
elis; candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 
“gible to compete. 


elt А s 
а Gamma Prize. — Beta Rho Chapter of Delta Gamma Fraternity offers annu- 
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ally a prize of $10 to the woman member of the freshman class who at the end of 
that year has the most outstanding re 
and service to the University. 

Delta Zeta Prize.—Delta Zeta Sorority 
awarded to the student maintaining the highest average in Zoology 1-2. 

Elton Prize.—The Elton Prize of $30, established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, 
of Exeter, England, is awarded annually to the student having the highest average in 
the most advanced course in the Greek language and literature. E 

School of Engineering Distinguished Scholar.—The Faculty of the School of Eng! 
neering awards a certificate to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic 
standing. In addition, the student's name is engraved on a plaque displayed in 
Tompkins Hall. One award is made each year. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism.—This memorial prize of $200, estab- 
lished in 1948 by the late Helen Essary Murphy, is awarded annually to a student 
who has given promise of sound citizenship and who submits the best printed and 
published evidence of ability in “forthright reporting” 
either in a student publication or elsewhere. : 

Joshua Evans IIl Prize in the Political and Social Sciences.—This memorial prize 
of $100, “established by friends because of an outstanding life," is awarded annu- 
ally to that man in the graduating class of The ( 
has demonstrated his signal 


cord in scholarship, extracurricular activities 


offers annually a prize of $10 to be 


and good journalistic writings 


veorge Washington University “who 
ability in the social and political sciences and who has 
given promise of the interpretation of that ability in g 
fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize of $75, established in 1983 by 
James E. Fitch, in memory of his son, 
the best examination in chemistry. ) 

Allie S. Freed Prize.—This prize of $40, established in 1957 by Mrs. Allie 5. 
Freed, is awarded annually to a me 
Medicine who has demonstrated e 
Medicine. 

Charles Glover Prize.—This 
Jr., a Trustee of the University 
an illustrious member of the b 
books and is awarded 


ood citizenship among his 
1 : > r 
is awarded annually to a senior student fo 


f 
mber of the graduating class in the School @ 
xceptional proficiency in the field of Preventiv 


prize, established in 1957 by Charles Carroll Glovet; 
» in memory of his great-grandfather, Charles Glover» 
ar of the District of Columbia, consists of selected law 
annually to the student in the Law School who has attaine 
the highest average grade in the third-year, 


Alice Douglas Goddard P 


Frederick Joseph Godd ^, in memory of Alice Douglas God- 
dard, and is awarded annually to the upper division student making the highest aver 
age in American literature. ; 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was established in 1923 by 
Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
of Georgetown, D. С. in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81, and ® 
awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest average in the French 
language and literature. ] 

James Douglas Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was established in 1923 0 
Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
of Georgetown, D. Б 


: x » ГЫ 
‚ їп memory of James Douglas Goddard, class of 01, and 
awarded to the senior student 


Morgan Richardson 
Mary Williamson God 


full-time course. by 
rize.—This prize of $75 was established in 1941 b) 
ard of Georgetown, D. C 


making the highest average in pharmacy. 


Goddard Prize.—This prize of $75 was established in 1923 bY 


lard, Alice Douglas Goddard. and Frederick Joseph Goddard, 
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of Georgetown, D. C., in memory of Morgan Richardson Goddard, and is awarded to 

the junior or senior student making the highest average in the following fields: eco- 

nomics, business administration, foreign commerce, and public accounting. 

Alec Horwitz Prize.—This prize of $100, established in 1959 by Dr. Alec Horwitz, 

awarded annually to a senior in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated ex- 
ceptional proficiency in the field of surgery. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.—This prize of $60 
was established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband, the late 

ardiner G. Hubbard, and is awarded annually to that member of the graduating 
class majoring in history who has maintained the highest standing in courses in 

United States history. 

Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—Eta Alumnae Chapter of Kappa Beta Pi Legal Sorority 
pers an annual prize which consists of a сору of Blackstone’s Commentaries or a 
legal dictionary to be awarded to the woman law student in the freshman class who 
attains the highest average for the freshman year. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority offers annually a 

prize of $10 to the full-time freshman who achieves the best record in Botany 1-2. 
John Bell Larner Prize.—This prize, established by the bequest of John Bell 

rner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually to that member of the gradu- 

ng class in the Law School who attains the highest average grade in the entire 

Course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor. 

Huron W. Lawson Prize.—This prize of $100, established in 1957 by Mrs. Huron 

. Lawson in memory of her husband, Dr. Huron W. Lawson, who was a distin- 
guished member of the Medical Staff of The George Washington University, is pre- 
Sented annually to a member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 

as demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
чи Mahler Prize in Materials Testing.—This prize, established in 1953 by 
ve Ma Tahler, consists of a one-year membership in the American Society for Test- 

E aterials and is awarded to the upper division or graduate student in engineer- 
ng who submits the best reports on tests in the Materials Laboratories course with 
Preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

б “ped Board Prize.—This prize, consisting of a silver cup, is awarded annually 
igh Woman student in the sophomore class having a scholarship average of B or 
j er and the most outstanding record in activities. 

"e o sr Prize in Orthopedic Surgery.—This prize of $100, established in 
class of th r. Julius S. Neviaser, is awarded annually to the student in the junior 
iho e School of Medicine who scores the highest grade in a written examina- 

1 Orthopedics, 
ке Delta Kappa Prize.—Alpha Delta Circle of Omicron Delta Kappa Fra- 
Y offers annually a plaque to be awarded to “that member of the senior class 
and throughout his course has done the most constructive work in the furtherance 
Upbuilding of the University student activities.” 


of ed pee Prizes.—These prizes were established in 1909 by the bequest 


Sch i Amount of $140 is awarded to the member of the graduating class in the 


of Medicine who has the highest scholastic standing. 
ма $70 is awarded annually to the student in the Law School who has 
the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course; and $70 to the 


Stud ^ . / * 
ease Who has attained the highest average grade in the second-year full-time 
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Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—This prize, established in 1956 by Beta Gamma Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa, consists of a $50 United States Government Savings Bond and 
is presented annually to the outstanding senior man in the teacher education pro- 
gram in the School of Education. „4 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize.—The George Washington University Chapter of Phi Eta 
Sigma offers annually to the male student attaining the highest scholastic average in 
his first full semester of work, a choice book selected from the field of the recipient 8 
major interest. The winner’s name will be engraved on a plaque in the Office of 
the Dean of the Junior College. , 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by the District of Co 
lumbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that woman member of the 
senior class who throughout her college course has done the most constructive work 
in the promotion of student activities among the women of the University. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—This prize, established in 1956 by Alpha Theta Chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta, consists of a $50 United States Government Savings Bond and 
is presented annually to the outstanding senior woman in the teacher education pro- 
gram in the School of Education. 

Psi Chi Prizes.—The George Washington University Ch 
honorary society in psychology, offers annu 
ogy; the first, $25 to the best undergraduate student in Experimental Psychology; the 
second, $25 to the graduate student submitting the best Master’s thesis in Psychology: 

Ruggles Prize.—The Ruggles Prize of $35, established by Professor William 
Ruggles in 1859, is awarded annually to a candi 
excellence in mathematics, 

Sigma Kappa Prize.—Zeta Chapte 
prize of $10 to the student with the 
eral Chemistry, 


Sigma Tau Prize.—Xi Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers annually a medal 
to be awarded to that member of the freshman class in the School of Engineering 
who maintains the highest scholastic standing in the work of the entire year. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.—This award, in the 
form of a gold medal, established in 1953 by the Society of Colonial Wars in the 
District of Columbia, is to be awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, ^ 
the judgment of the Faculty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dis 
sertation demonstrating excellence in historical research in American Colonial his 
tory. The University reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or disse 
tation attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize.—The Staughton Prize of $30, established by the Reverend Rome? 
Elton, is awarded annually to the student making the best record in the most 20 
vanced course in the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize.—This prize, established in 1911 by Professor 
James MacBride Sterrett in memory of his son, consists of the American Institute o 
Physics Handbook awarded annually to that student who obtains the highest average 
in Physics 14, 15, and 16. hed 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize.—This prize of $100, established 
in 1936 by the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by 
the bequest of Professor Charles Clinton Swisher, is awarded annually to the stu 
dent who submits the best essay covering some phase of medieval history. 


Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Tau Fraternity offers 
annually a plaque to be awarded to that r 


apter of Psi Chi, national 
ally two awards in the field of psychol- 


late for a baccalaureate degree for 


r of Sigma Kappa Sorority offers an annual 
highest grade in the final examination in Gem 


p э ae tne 
nember of the senior class who has t 
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Most outstanding record in activities in the School of Engineering during the entire 
Period of his attendance. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—This prize of $150, established in 1901 by Thomas F. 
Walsh, is awarded annually to that student who submits the best essay in Irish 
history. r 

Washington Personnel Association Prize.—The Washington Personnel Association 
awards annually a certificate and $25 to an outstanding graduating senior in busi- 
ness administration who shows general excellence in studies, demonstrates superiority 
In one or more courses in personnel administration, and shows qualities of leadership 
or promise through extra-scholastic activities. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—This prize of $350, established in 1923, by 
! Irs, Virginia Chase Weddell, is awarded annually to a candidate for a degree who 
Writes the best essay on the subject of “the promotion of peace among the nations 
of the world.” The prize essays shall become the property of the University and 
shall not be printed or published without the written consent of the University. The 

Diversity reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the required 

gree of excellence is submitted. 


MILITARY AWARDS 


Е Society of American Military Engineers Gold Medal.—This medal, offered by the 
society of American Military Engineers, is awarded annually to selected Air Force 
C cadets in the next-to-last year of their engineering course and in the last year 
9! Such course. Nominations are made jointly by the Professor of Air Science and 
the Dean of the School of Engineering, and final selection is made nationally by a 
oard of three senior Air Force officers. ; 
National Defense Transportation Association Award.—This medal, offered by the 
ational Defense Transportation Association, is awarded to the outstanding senior 
£raduate who qualifies for the Air Force Specialty of Air Transportation Officer or 
quale Transportation Officer. The award is given in recognition of leadership 
MELLON nomic standing, aptitude for military service, and for meritorious 
ear ment in furthering the aims and objectives of the Association in the promo- 
preparedness for national defense. 
iur" dy Communications and Electronics Association Gold Medal.—These 
is sole oa by the Armed Forces Communications and Electronics Association, 
Blectrica! E annually to outstanding senior Air Force ROTC cadets majoring in 
and dist ~ngineering who demonstrate outstanding qualities of military leadership 
э istinguish themselves either academically or by leadership in campus activities. 
ooo Association Silver ROTC Medal.—This medal, offered by the Air Force 
С lon, is awarded annually to that cadet, who, after completion of Air Force 
sain iw ae is judged to be the outstanding cadet among those who 
intention to apply for flying training upon graduation. 
the aha gl Association Medals.—Gold, silver, and bronze medals, offered by 
Б those : + icers Association of the District of Columbia, are awarded annually 
tively, 4 : ets enrolled in Air Science 101 and 102, 51 and 52, 21 and 22, respec- 
academic € 4 highest grades for the current year in the leadership and 
eas sa, 0 n Force ROTC course. | : 
une, ig posta les E d ROTC Medal.—This medal, offered by The Chicago Trib- 
made an БЕ m semester to that cadet enrolled in Air Science 151-52 who has 
gram by d. stanc ing contribution to the effectiveness of the Air Force ROTC pro- 
7 Gemonstrating the highest ideals of leadership and scholastic excellence. 
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Chicago Tribune Silver ROTC Medal.—This medal, offered by The Chicago Trib- 
une, is awarded each semester to that cadet of the Air Force ROTC Basic Course 
who has demonstrated outstanding leadership potential and who has maintained ex 
cellent scholastic standing in the University. 

Sons of the American Revolution ROTC Medal.—This medal, offered by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Society, Sons of the American Revolution, is awarded annually to 
that freshman cadet of each Air Force ROTC flig 


ght who demonstrates to the maxi 
mum degree traits and qualities of good citizenship and meets the prescribed require- 
ments established by the donor. 


Unit Leadership Trophy.—This silver trophy offered by Walter G. Bryte, Jr» 
Colonel, USAF (Retired), first Professor of Air Science at this 
awarded annually to the Air Force ROTC flight adjudged best in a competitive re 
view and inspection. The Cadet Commander of this flight is presented a set of en- 
graved Second Lieutenant's insignia. 

The Colonial Cadet Rifle Trophy.—This trophy, offered by Master Sergeant Jerome 
Gleason, USAF, first coach of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Team 
awarded to that cadet who is judged to be 


University, is 


at this University, 18 
the outstanding member of the rifle team. 
Arnold Air Society Scroll.—This scroll, offered by the Carl Spaatz Squadron of 
the Arnold Air Society, is awarded annually to the outstanding cadet completing the 
basic course with a cumulative average of B or better in Air Force ROTC courses. 

Pershing Rifles Gold, Silver, and Bronze Achievement-Medals.— These medals are 
awarded annually by the National Headquarters to those Air Force ROTC cadets 
who are Pershing Riflemen and who are judged to be outstanding examples of the 
ideals of the Pershing Rifles, 

Republic Aviation Award.—An engraved identification bracelet, offered by the 
Republic Aviation Corporation, is awarded annually to that cadet enrolled in Air 
Science 101 and 102 who, in competition, makes the most effective verbal presenta’ 
tion on the Air Power theme. 

The Convair Award.—A Convair mini 


ature airplane, offered by the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation is 


aes 
awarded annually to that cadet enrolled in Air S¢ 
ence 51 and 52 who achieves the highe 


who applies for flight training. 


Reserve Officers’ Association Junior Memberships.—Five junior memberships 
offered by the Reserve Officers’ Association of the District of Columbia, are awardel 
annually to the five Air Force ROTC cadets who obtain the highest grades in Air 
Science 101 and 102. 

National Rifle Association Cluh Champion Medal.—This medal, offered by the 
National Rifle Association, is awarded to a sophomore, junior, or senior member 9 
the Air Force ROTC Rifle team judged to be the outstanding member of the team 
based on marksmanship, participation in team matches, and contribution to te 
effectiveness of the team. 


National Rifle Association Qualification Medals.—These medals, offered by a 
National Rifle Association, are awarded annually to members of the Air Fo 
ROTC Rifle team qualifying 


- à чч ifle 
as Expert, Sharpshooter, or Marksman in indoor Г 


st cumulative grade in the basic course an 


firing. 


Air Force ROTC Rifle Team Awards.—Trophies, plaques, and medals are awarded 


annually to Air Force ROTC Rifle Teams thro 
following: 


The Air Force ROTC Liaison Are 
The Army and Area Intercollegi 


"Нап in €—— 
igh successful competition in 


a Champonship Matches 
ate and Interscholastic Matches 
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The Secretary of the Air Force ROTC Rifle Match 
The William Randolph Hearst National ROTC Rifle Matches. 


FINANCIAL AID 
STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


Graduate and undergraduate student assistantships are available in several de- 
partments of the University. Application should be made to the executive officer of 
the department of instruction concerned. 

The Placement Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields of 
Work and refers qualified applicants for consideration. 


Loan Funps 
The following loan funds are available to students in the University in accordance 
vith the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Students in the schools of Law, 
ledicine, and Pharmacy should direct inquiries to and file applications with their 
ve deans. All other inquiries should be directed to the Office of the Treas- 
т. 
University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washington University have 
made available a fund for short-term loans to students to provide for partial pay- 
ment of tuition, Applications for these loans shall be made three days prior to the 
ates on which tuition installments are due. 
ет Н. Himes Loan Fund.—This fund contributed by Joseph H. Himes, in the 
m of $17,542.19, is available for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 
ome Economics Loan Fund.—This fund of $382.35, contributed by the D. C. 
ome Economies Association, is available for loans to senior girls majoring in 
ome Economics, 
po loke Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund.—The W. К. Kellogg 
а ation established in 1960 a fund of $10,000 for loans to full-time graduate 
ES in hospital administration. 
Cree ee зар ч School Loan Fund.—The W. K. Kellogg Foundation in Battle 
ho “achigan, has established a fund of $20,946.68 for loans to students in the 
ol of Medicine. 
lished Association Loan Fund.—The George Washington Law Association has estab- 
а loan fund in the amount of $2,620.27 for loans to students in the Law 
car Jm less than thirty semester hours credit toward the degrees of Bach- 
Schoo! ws or Juris Doctor. 
dur of Medicine Loan Fund.—This fund of $16,636.30, contributed by medical 
Nation э тыгы for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 
graduate « e Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available to full-time under- 
given th an graduate students who are in need of financial assistance. Priority is 
schools - applicants who express a desire to teach in elementary or secondary 
in un whose academic background indicates a superior capacity or preparation 
tion for e ar iar. engineering, or a modern foreign language. After applica- 
scribed E to the University has been completed, application on forms pre- 
Ugust cmd loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later than 
t for th A the fall semester, December first for the spring semester, and May 
Pfizer M. жср Sessions. 
of $1,055 in ^m School Loan Fund.—Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has established a fund 
i "09 lor loans to students in the School of Medicine. 
Jamin Schoenfeld Memorial Pharmacy Loan Fund.—This fund, established by 


nE 
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the family and friends of Benjamin Schoenfeld, 
able for loans to students studying pharmacy, 

Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund.—This fund, in the amount of $1,637.96 
and established by Mrs. Rose L. Sutherland, i 
School of Medicine. 


in the amount of $2,155.47, is avail- 


s available for loans to students in the 


А list of banks and commer: ial finance firms 


offering various types of tuition pay- 
ment plans is available through the Office of the 


Treasurer, 


REGULATIONS 


A student enrolled in the 1 niversity is required to conform to the following Uni- 

* . r : " age. 

versity regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, 
school, or division in which he is registered. 


A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Uni- 


versity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under the 
rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false sta 
on an application for admisison, 
ment, his registration may be canc 
action of the Faculty) for subse 


tement or conceals material information 
registration card, or any other University docu: 
eled and he will be ineligible (except by special 
quent registration in any unit of the University. 


ATTENDANCE 

A student may not attend classes until re 

paid. Regular attendance js required. A 
for undue absence. 


A student suspended for any c 
suspension, 


gistration is completed and fees due are 
a 
student may be dropped from any course 


ause may not attend classes during the period 0 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 

A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the college, school, 

or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the University. 
GRADES 

Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
of each semester, They are not given out by instructors. 

Undergraduate. —The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; C 
average; D, passing; F, failing. Whenever a grade has not been assigned the sym 
bol 7 (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The 
symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for 
the student’s failure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete 
cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission 
of the dean's council of the college, school, or division concerned Courses froni 
which a student has withdrawn by proper authorization will be indicated by the 


1 ; pived à 
symbol W. A student may not repeat for grade a course in which he has received 4 
grade of D or above, unless re 


Written statement to this effect mı 
departmental executive officer. 


{uired to do so by the department concerned. te 
= : : -opria 
ist be submitted to the Registrar by the appropr! 


__ Regulations 4l 


Graduate.—For graduate work, grades are indicated as E (excellent), S (satisfac- 
tory), U (unsatisfactory), / (incomplete). 

For the grading systems of the School of Medicine and the Law School, see the 
| explanations in the announcements of those schools. 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Undergraduate.—Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, ob- 
tained by dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours 


for which the student has registered, both based on the complete record in this Uni- 
Versity, 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three 
points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for which 
the Student has registered. Courses marked W or / are not considered in determin- 
Ing the index, except that courses marked / will be considered when a formal grade 
's recorded, or at the close of a calendar year, whichever occurs first. If an “incom- 
plete” is not superseded by a proper grade within the allotted time, it is computed 
а8 zero quality points. Grades in courses taken at another institution are not con- 
sidered in computing the quality-point index. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Examinations ar 


e scheduled at the end of each semester or at the completion of 
the course. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 
Evidence of 


dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspension 
rom the Unive 


rsity upon the recommendation of the appropriate dean’s council, 
A student found guilty of dishonesty will be deprived of credit for all courses in 


t = " * 
е semester during which the dishonest act occurs. 
Student ma 


ч у apply to be readmitted in the semester or summer session which 
gins next afte 


r an interval of one year from the date of suspension. 


WITHDRAWAL 


om a course or from the University, without academic or financial 
Tequires the permission of the dean of the college, school, or division in 
е student is registered. Permission to withdraw from the University will 
Fin granted a student who does not have a clear financial record. (See “Fees and 
ancia] Regulations", pages 22 and 23.) 
aoe between the last working day* in October and the end of the fall 
semester and between the last working day* in February and the end of the spring 
emi J8 permitted only in exceptional cases. (See page 99 for regulations gov- 
ng withdrawal from the School of Engineering.) 
charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be met by 


the $ F : ө o 
: шдет. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 
Continuance. > 


Withdrawal fr 
Penalty, 
which th 
hot be 


of t nt may not withdraw from either the basic course or the advanced course 
Ir Force ROTC without the approval of the President of the University. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


College, School, or Division.—A student may not change or 
"withdrawals", above) or change his status to that of auditor 


Changes within a 
TOP courses (see 
ر‎ 


* The Unive : 
Tsity work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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except with the approval of the dean of the college, school, or division in which he 
is registered. 


Change from one section to another of the same course may be made with the 
approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major subject to another within the same college or school may 
be made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the course of study to 
which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University.—Transfer from one college, school, or division to 
another may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. Except in 
cases of normal progression from the Junior College in a regular four-year program, 
application for transfer must be made to the Director of Admissions on the form pro- 


vided by his office. 


Students wishing to transfer from the Division of l niversity Students to a degree: 
granting college or school of the University should note that a maximum of 45 вете 
ter hours will be accepted in transfer. 


Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 
graduation requirements on pages 43 and 44 and to note that in all undergraduate di- 
visions, except the Junior College and the College of General Studies, 30 semester 
hours, including at least 12 semester hours in the major field, must be completed їл 
residence in the school or college from which the degree is sought. Upon transfer 
the student should consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the require- 
ments he must fulfill. (For residence requirements in the Junior College, see page 
50. For information concerning the ( 


ollege of General Studies, see separate bul- 
letin.) 


CREDIT 
Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 0 
the required work, or upon the assignment of 
the regulations of the several colleges, 


К T : е 

On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a balane 
sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requirements, both quantita 
tive and qualitative, remaining to be met for the degree. 


In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the University may be 
registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an "auditor" іп a class (no ac 


demic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part in the exercises or 19 
take examinations. 


advanced standing in accordance with 
schools, and divisions. 


TRANSCRIPTS oF Rr ORD 


Official transcripts of student records will be forwarded on request to other inst 
tutions. Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the student on request. No 
charge is made for the first copy; a fee of one dollar is charged for each one there 
after. No certificate of work done will be issued for a student who does not have * 
clear financial record. 

Summer SCHOOL CREDIT 


—-" پاق 

A student who plans to attend summer school sessions at another institution Uni 

the intention of having credits so obtained apply toward graduation from this In 
versity must first secure the written approval of the dean of his college or school. 


' i а : ight 
no event will such credits be recognized to an amount in excess of that which mig 
be earned in a similar period in this institution. 


Regulations 43 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 

. Students in the Junior College (except those enrolled in the Physical Education 
lor men curriculum) are required to take Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12 unless 
they are registered for less than 9 semester hours or unless regular employment dur- 
| re the ay makes it necessary to take all classes during the evening hours. Air 

orce ROTC cadets and a limited number of freshman and sophomore women may 
Substitute Air Science 1-2 and 11-12 for the physical education requirement. 

Àny other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition which has been 
recommended by the 


physical education department concerned and approved by the 
*an of the college or school in which the student is registered. 
unior College students exempt from the physical education requirement will be 
required to substitute four hours of elective. 

À student entering the University with advanced standing is not exempt from the 
Physical education requirement unless he has satisfactorily met the requirement 
elsewhere, : 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the departments 
01 physica] education, will be arranged at the time of registration. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


3 To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met the 
CH requirements of the college or school in which he is registered, completed 
isfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 


e "n = х > ES 
Bree for which he is registered, and be free from all indebtedness to the Uni- 
Versity, 


tion нн for Graduation.—It is the student’s responsibility to file an applica- 
€ graduation in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the 
Semester of the senior or final year. 
qure ачыра all undergraduate divisions of the University the scholarship re- 
nt for graduation is a quality-point index of at least 2.00. 
ope зате student must meet the scholarship requirements for the particular 
EU" ich he is registered. 
uen um.—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated under 
ege or school offering work in preparation for the degree. (For Air Force 
' graduation requirements see the Department of Air Science.) 


ез, . А А . o o : 
venit idence.— Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the Uni- 
. » а minimum of thirty semester hours, including at least twelve hours in the 


major field, must be completed in residence in the school or college from which the 

This requirement applies to students transferring within the Uni- 

to students transferring from other institutions. Summer work 

residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate 

еве or school Unless special permission is granted by the dean of the 

al ye choo! concerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or 
аг must be completed in residence. 


must meet the residence requirements for the particular 


ch he is registered, 
to satisf. ho is absent from the University for one semester or more is required 


ing his Y the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his return unless dur- 
absence he maintains ‘ 
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The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is 
deferred for any reason, must maintain “in residence” status by paying the resi- 
dence fee for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the graduation 
at which he expects to receive his degree. 

Graduate Record Examination.—All candidates for Bachelor's degrees in Colum- 
bian College, the School of Engineering, the School of Government, and the College 
of General Studies are required to take two parts of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion in the University’s institutional testing program. The examinations are com 
ducted by the University twice a year: the Fall Testing Session (December 9, 1961) 
for seniors graduating in February, and the Spring Session (April 7, 1962) for those 
graduating in June or October. Dates of the examinations are announced in the 
Schedule of Classes. 

Each senior required to take the Graduate Record Examination must register for 
it in the office of his dean when he registers for his final regular semester of study 
(excluding summer sessions). A $10 examination fee is payable at the time of 
registration. 

Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 
the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. By special рег 
mission seniors who expect to graduate in June may take the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination at the previous Fall Testing Session, so as to have transcripts available 
early in the year when applying for admission to graduate schools. 

National Teacher Examinations.—All candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in the School of Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinations 
at one of the three regularly scheduled administrations conducted in February, July; 
and October. Candidates expecting to graduate in June should take the examina- 
tions the previous February. Those expecting to graduate in October should take 
the examinations the previous July. Those expecting to graduate in February should 
take the examinations the previous October. 

Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves of 
the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. A copy of test 
scores must be forwarded to the School of Education. 

Each senior required to take the National Teacher Examinations must register for 
them in the office of the Dean at least thirty days prior to the date of the adminis 
tration of the examinations. Details concerning time, place, registration, and fees 
may be obtained in the Office of the School of Education. 


See the announcements of the various schools and colleges in this CATALOGUE fot 
a description of the tests required. 


Attendance and. Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to confer * 
degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory. — 

Thesis or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction 
of requirements for the Master's degrees, the degree of Doctor of Education, ё 
degree of Doctor of Juridical Science. the degree of Doctor of Business Administra- 
tion, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, or the degree of Doctor of Science must 
be presented in its final form to the dean of the college or school concerned n9 
later than the date specified in the University calendar. Three complete copies 9 
each are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate degre? 
to obtain from his dean a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling 4” 
reproduction of theses and dissertations, which are rigidly enforced. 
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Accepted theses or dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the prop- 
erty of the University and are deposited in the University Library, where the dupli- 
cale copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish or 
adapt material in them must be secured from the appropriate dean. 

Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the graduation 
exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is approved by the 
dean of his college or school. 


Honors 


With distinction.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree may 
be conferred “with distinction”, at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains 
а quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To 

* eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this institution at least 
one-half of the work required for the degree. 

EE udine anii Les ЗД degrees may be conferred “with 
distinction", at the discretion of the Faculty, on those students who attain an average 
of А on all work taken for the degrees. 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any member 
of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field of 
work on recommendation of the major department, under the following regulations: 

UP. лый inant have Iis candidacy for special honors approved by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning 
of the senior year. 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time his 
candidacy is approved. 

3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-point index 
of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 

4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution at 
east one-half of the work required for the degree. 

Military honors.—An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a "Distinguished 
Air Force ROTC Cadet” if he (1) has completed Air Science 101 and 102 with an 
academic standing among the upper third of the students enrolled therein; (2) has 
3n accumulative academic average of B or better; (3) possesses high moral char- 
n definite aptitude for service in the Air Force; (4) has distinguished him- 
se y de 


: monstrated leadership through participation in recognized extracurricular 
activities 
« * 


and while in attendance at an Air Force ROTC Summer Training Unit. A 
Istinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet" is authorized to wear a “Distinguished 
Cadet” badge above the right breast pocket of the uniform. He may submit an 
application for a regular commission in the United States Air Force, which is given 
nal consideration upon his designation as a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC 
"Iaduate," " 
An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC 
»taduate? if he has (1) been designated a "Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet" 
and maintained the standards required of a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet" 
Curing the period between designation and graduation; (2) completed the Air Force 
+ Advanced Course; and (3) completed the requirements for a Bachelor's de- 


tq A “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate” will be presented with a certifi- 
vate signed by the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, and, if he made application, will 


e i * * * . . 
Considered for a regular commission in the United States Air Force. 


rr 
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THE LIBRARY 
University is entitled to the reference use of the Uni- 
versity Library. The Student Identification Card issued upon the 
must be presented as identification. 

The loan period for most books avail 
an additional two-week renewal. 


A student registered in the 


payment of fees, 


able for home circulation is two weeks, with 
A fine of five cents will be charged for each day 
a book is overdue. Any book which does circu 
brarian at any time. Reserve books for coll 
reading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission they may be 
drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will 
be charged for the first hour or fraction of an hour 
fraction thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. 
withheld until his library record is clear. 


late is subject to recall by the Li- 
ateral reading must be used in the 


and five cents for each hour or 
Grades of a student will be 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 

The right is reserved b 
the University, or from 
or the University, 


y the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 

any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student 

the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 


to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
The University is not responsible for the 


loss of personal property in any Uni- 
versity building. A “Lost and Found” 


Office is maintained in the Student Union. 


The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
G. M. Koehl, Dean; W. L. Turner, Assistant Dean; J. C. King, Assistant Dean 


Professors C. W. Bliven, P. W. Bowman, J. W. Brewer, H. F. Bright, A. E. Burns, 
Elizabeth Burtner, R. D. Campbell, J. H. Coberly, C. W. Cole, R. H. Davison, 
D. C. Faith, C. F. Gauss, Н. L. Geisertt, Wood Gray, I. B. Hansen, С. Е. Henigan, 
Jr., Thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, F. E. Johnston, E. L. Kayser, R. D. Kennedy, 
Frances Kirkpatrick, D. C. Kline, G. M. Koehl, J. H. Krupa, J. F. Latimer, Helen 
Lawrence, L. P. Leggette, W. K. Legner, C. D. Linton, T. P. G. Liverman, G. E. 
McSpadden, Florence Mears, H. M. Merriman, R. H. Moore, Edith Mortensen, 


- H. Myers, C. R. Naeser, N. D. Nelson, C. E. Olmstead, C. W. Pettit, M. I. 
Protzman, Gretchen Rogers, W. F. Sager, К. P. Schlabach, Jr., Wilson Schmidt, | 
Е, S. Shepardt, Lewis Slack, R. В. Stevens, Geza Teleki, Kathryn Towne, F. S. m 


Tupper, B. D. Van Evera, R. C. Vincent, W. R. West, N. A. Wiegmann, R. E. 
Wood, S. N. Wrenn 
Associate Professors J. G. Allee, Jr.§, Lee Bielski, W. E. Caldwell], W. С. Clubb#, 
V. J. DeAngelis, A. H. Desmond, R. G. Hanken, J. W. Harkness, R. C. Haskett|, P. 
Н. Highfill, Jr., H. H. Hobbs, Eva Johnson, J. C. King, F. C. Kurtz, H. L. LeBlanc, | 
P. Leite, С. Е, Mazzeo, Muriel McClanahan, C. Y. Meade, S. C. Munson, T. P. E 
Perros, J. P. Reesing, Jr., J. W. Robb, Carol St. Cyr, William Schmidt, Mildred ig 
Shott, J. W, Skinner, Loretta Stallings, R. W. Stephens, E. L. Stevens, Rafael M 
uperviat, R. B. Thompson, W. L. Turner, C. E. Tuthill, R. D. Walk, R. H. J 
A Valker, Jr., H. W. Westermann, D. G. White, R. C. Willson, Helen Yakobson. 
sststant Professors R. E. Baker, J. M. Campbell, Percy Crosby, J. T. Davis, J. A. 
rey, R. E. Gajdusek, Lyndale George, Natasha Hollbach, R. G. Jones, Carlos 
P no, H. R. Ludden, J. L. Metivier, Jr., Margaret Montzka, H. D. Osterle, E. E. 
antzer III, E. E, Pontius, Jr., G. A. Santangelo, R. H. Schlagel, R. C. Sentz, W. A. 
mith, Jeanne Snodgrass, P. C. Steele#, J. G. Sweeney, Nancy Tischler, R. Z. 
ause, Elizabeth Wright, S. S. Yeandle, Jr. 
nstructors Margaret Ethier, R. E. Thomas, Connie Vaughan 


COMMITTEES** 
1 Tue Dean’s Соохспў# 
X; T. P. Perros, R. W. Stephens; 1963: W. E. Caldwell, Florence Mears; 
: С. E. Mazzeo, Elizabeth Wright 
COMMITTEE on ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


J.C. Ki : 
- C King (Chairman), W. G. Clubb, Margaret Montzka, W. A. Smith, R. C. Willson 


* 
Th : 
lege, th President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Deans of the Col- 


e 

egistrar of the U ity, the Di i Jniversi А 

te р А niversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, фе Professors, As 

and Sta of [27 Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute the Faculty. This listing of Faculty 
On leave "Pruction is for the academic year 1960 : 
On аһ, absence fall semester 1960-6 i 
On зара ical leave fall semester 1960-61 | 
On bb зен leave summer 1961 
On ka tical leave spring semester 1960-61 f 
° The re Of absence 1960-61. i 
tt Elected by the РИ" College is a member ex officio of all committees. | 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


W. L. Turner (Chairman), R. G. Hanken, J. C. King, Muriel McClanahan, J. L. 
Metivier, Jr., Edith Mortensen, R. C. Vincent 


Junior COLLEGE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


G. M. Koehl (Chairman), R. E. Baker, C. W. Bliven, J. C. King, Frances Kirkpat- 
rick, J. H. Krupa, Carol St. Cyr, Mildred Shott, Loretta Stallings, H. G. Sutton, 
Nancy Tischler, W. L. Turner, R. C. Vincent 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
The Junior College, which administers the first two years of the standard four 
year college program in the liberal arts and sciences, was established in 1930. The 
Junior College curricula continue the studies of a cultural nature begun in high 
school and prepare for the more specialized work which is to follow. Emphasis 18 
placed upon the social, cultural, biological, and physical background of civilization 
and upon the discipline needed for more advanced work. 
The pre-Columbian College curricula prepare students for 


advanced work in the 
fields of arts and letters and in science. 


They also serve as the first two years of the 
prelegal and premedical programs. The curriculum in Science meets the require 
ments for the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology cur- 
riculum offered by Columbian College in collaboration with the Department of 
Pathology and the University Hospital. 

The Junior College also provides the 
to the schools of Pharmacy; 
Affairs. 

In addition it provides the 
counting, Home Economics, I 


preprofessional work required for айай 
Education; and Government, Business, and Internationa 


following two-year curricula in vocational training: AC 
Physical Sciences, and Secretarial Studies. 


Apvisory SYSTEM 
Members of the Faculty 


ments and student prog 
for each semester, 


, Selected for their knowledge of Junior College require 
rams, advise students in making up their programs of study 
A separate staff of experienced advisers under the chairmanship 
of the Dean assists those students who find it difficult to make adjustments to college 
life because of scholastic or other reasons. Students who are “warned” or who are 
on probation may be required to consult these advisers at regular intervals, Stu- 
dents are encouraged to consult any member of the Advisory Staff or their instruc 
tors about college problems at any time, 

Copies of notices of "warning" or probation are sent to the parents or guardians 
of students on request, and the Dean and members of the Advisory Staff are avail 
able for consultation with parents or guardians concerning student problems. 

REGULATIONS 

Students in the Junior College are subject to, and are expected to familiarize them 

selves with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES 


stated on pages 9-23, and the University regulations stated on pages 40-46. 


SCHOLASTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 


. ^ ic 
Junior College may be required to take the scholasti 
University. 


Students admitted to the 
aptitude tests of the 


thes 
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REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English.—Special placement examinations, required of all entering freshmen, are 
conducted by the English Department. Before students are registered in English 1, 
they are tested in the minimum essentials of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard 
Usage, and writing skill. Those who show marked superiority may, upon passing 
urther tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the English Composition 
course; those who are inadequately prepared are assigned to English 1X. 

Foreign Languages.—A standardized placement examination is required of all en- 
tering students who wish to continue in college the language begun in high school 

Trench, German, Russian, or Spanish). Upon completion of the examination, 
assignment is made to the appropriate course. 

The Use of Correct English.—The use of correct English, oral or written, is те. 
quired not only in English but also in all other courses (see page 63). 


FIRST- AND Seconp-Group COURSES 


1 A Junior College student may not take second-group courses (courses numbered 
01-200) without the written permission of the instructor and of the Dean of the 
"el College. A student is not permitted to postpone a required first-group course 

Tder to take a second-group course for elective credit. The principle that first- 
group courses must be taken in the Junior College years, and advanced courses in 
E pee College and the professional schools, is rigidly adhered to in approving 
the noe No student on probation may take second-group courses without 

€n permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 


Amount or WORK 


Ке ar 17 semester hours constitute a normal academic load. A student not 
lon may be permitted by the Dean to take 18 semester hours. 
student whose quality-point index is 3.50 may, with the permission of the Dean, 
" а 20 semester hours. No student may take more than 20 hours, except with 
mission of the Committee on Scholarship. 
“iseina employed student working 20 or more hours a week, 10 semester hours 
permitted ч кезен academic load. An employed student not on probation may be 
index is 3 4 the Dean to take 1l hours. An employed student whose quality-point 
9-90 may be permitted by the Dean to take 13 or 14 hours. 
Student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during the 


Semes : Ae, н ч 
: ler must report immediately to the Dean so that his program may be adjusted, 


take 


! necessary. 


ATTENDANCE 


The | iD 
All student is held responsible to his instructor for all the work of the course. 


Absences must be ex ision i i 

› St be excused before provision is made for him to make I 

Work missed p up the 
ith the exce 

Ш numb 

(If the 


ptions noted below, occasional absences from a course not to exceed 
er the semester hours of credit for the course, are automatically excused. 
— = distinct divisions such as lectures, laboratories, recitations, etc., 
Preceding oc ll pro rata to such separate divisions.) Absences immediately 
student 0 owing holiday periods are counted double. 

9n probation is allowed no automatic excuses. 


“XCUses 5 : 
for absences from two or more consecutive class periods, and for absences 
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from examinations which have been announced in advance, require written appli- 
cation to the instructor. 

A student whose absences from any class, whether excused or unexcused, are in 
excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods will receive the grade of F 
for the course, except by special ruling of the Dean on recommendation of the in- 
structor. 

SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and computing scholarship is described on pages 40 and 41. 

Honor Roll.—The name of every student who has a quality-point index of 3.50 or 
higher on the basis of his complete record at this University is placed on the honor 
roll and published. No consideration is given to those who have completed a total 
of less than 15 semester hours. A place on the honor roll does not mean that the 
student will receive honors upon graduation. 

Dean's List.—The name of every student who makes a quality-point index of 3.50 
or higher on a minimum of 15 semester hours of work taken in any one semester 1$ 
placed on the Dean's List for that semester. 

Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 to be 
in good academic standing. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has satisfactorily completed at least 32 semester hours including 
18 hours of his curriculum requirements is a sophomore. 


THE DEGREES 


The Junior College offers curricula leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts 
and Associate in Science. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 

The last 15 hours of work required for a degree must be taken in residence in the 
Junior College. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

A quality-point index of at least 2.00 is required. 

A student who has attempted 12 or more semester hours and whose index is Dê 
tween 1.50 and 2.00 is placed on probation for the next 12 semester hours. 

The student whose average is 2.00 or below for work undertaken during this pro 
bationary period is suspended. The student whose over-all quality-point index " 
still below 2.00 but whose average for work undertaken during the probationary 
period is above 2.00 may be continued on probation by the Committee on Scho* 
arship. 

Suspension.—A student whose quality-point index is below 1.50 is subject to sus 
pension by the Committee on Scholarship. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 4" 
interval of one calendar year. At the same time he must submit specific evidence w 
the Committee on Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue college work. 

A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 

Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, instruc 
tors file in the Office of the Junior College the names of students who are doing 
work of D grade or lower, A notice of Warning is sent to the student and a COPY 
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filed with the appropriate adviser. A “warning” constitutes notice to the student 
that he must consult his instructor and adviser at the earliest opportunity. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The Satisfactory completion of 64 semester hours is required, as outlined in one 
of the Junior College curricula described below. 
XCept for students intending to apply for the combined degrees of Bachelor of 
rts and Doctor of Medicine or the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Tech- 
nology, not more than 12 hours of professional courses may be included in the 124 
Row required for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Junior College 
"cents electing professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval of 
the ean of the Junior College before registration. 
“руд Education Requirements.—Physical Education or Air Force ROTC Lead- 
к. ratory is required of all students in the freshman and sophomore years 
«рр?! Students enrolled in the Physical Education for men curriculum. (See 
ysical Education Requirements”, page 43.) 
ta EM" Language Requirements.—In curricula requiring foreign languages a 
ting] must complete satisfactorily the equivalent of two years of college work in a 
ngle foreign language, 
^ student offerin 


: g for admission four acceptable high school units of a single 
oreign lan 


guage, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign language. 
Student who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the Junior College 


requi *í یټ‎ » 
t quirement by continuing in the same language must take the language placement 
est (see page 49), 

П genera], 


te one year of high school language is considered equivalent to one semes- 
г of college 


ре language. 
for a d lances foreign languages are required or recommended as preparation 
ent Жаы work in Columbian College and the professional schools. The stu- 
еа consult his adviser as to these requirements, so that appropriate foreign 
English may be included, when necessary, in his Junior College program. - 
lege Curricula ee етем. Entering students registered in the pre-Columbian Col- 
Pen a must follow the sequence of English 1 or 1X, both halves of one of 
ctory literature courses, and English 4. This does not apply to students 


transferri 

r x ete te х 

lo ring to these curricula or students registering in the preprofessional or voca- 
nal curricula, 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA 


I, 
CURRICULA FOR ADMISSION TO COLUMBIAN COLLEGE AND THE 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

ya êh of the followin 
© College course an 
Curricula in thi 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 
l. ARTS AND LETTERS 


: The foll 
In Columb 


g curricula comprises the first two years of a standard four- 
d prepares the student for upper division work. 
з group lead to the degree of Associate in Arts. 


owing two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of Arts program 
ian College: 


T ate 
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Semester 
Hours 
English Composition 
and Literature ...... English 1 or 1X; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lan 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic ^ 
Languages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52; English 4.... : 
Foreign Language .....See page 51 for foreign language requirement. ....... 12 
Physical Education ....See page 43 for statement of requirement. ........... 4 
"lu. асосу, Biology 1-2; Botany 1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; Ge- 
ology 1-2; Physics 11, 12; or Zoology 1-2........ 68 
Social Studies ......... Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; History 39-40, 71- 
72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10; or 
Sociology and Anthropology 1-2................. 6 
ete tow GE RE r 22 or 2 
E 
ТАЙ oe ee otv eve ve e ue Veo ve PD 64 


ко 


SCIENCE 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of Science and 
the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology curricula in Columbian College: 


English Composition 
and Literature ...... English 1 or 1X; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lan- 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic 

Languages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52; English 4..... 

Foreign Language ..... French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective. ..-- 
NOTE.—AÀ reading knowledge of French, German, 

уг Russian is required. This may be satisfied by 

French 4, German 4, or Russian 4 or by special exam- 

ination. 6 
Praised Mathematics 3, 6, or electives. 


12 
12 


Mathematics 


'eptable for admission; the Mathematics 6 require- 
ment may be satisfied by offering one-half year of high 
school trigonometry acceptable for admission. 4 
Physical Education ....See page 43 for statement of requirement. ........«** 
DEM oos oon. (a) Biology 1-2, Botany 1-2, Zoology 1-2 f. 
(b) Chemistry 11-12, Geology 1-2, Physics 11 and 9) 
12 ог 11 and 14 t 18105 


Social Studies ......... Economics 1-2; Geography 51, 52; History 39-40, 71- 


Elective* 


2. PREMEDICAL 


f 
T : dis school 9 
The first 60 semester hours of the 90 required for admission to the rx 
Medicine are undertaken in the Junior College. Premedical students may 


51- 


— ; { : hy 
5 i» mg ested that electives include one of the following courses: Art 31-32, 71-72; Philos? 
52, 111-12; Religion 9-10. 59 60. 

The student should obtain the advic 
courses. for the intended major. 

Credit is not given for courses elec 
ber of courses elected in Physical Edu 
* Students enrolled in the Medical 


e! 
à ia collat 
€ of his major department as to proper prerequisite and 2 
L6 Š " я е + ited 0 
ted in Secretarial Studies; credit may be given for а limit 
cation, with the approval of the Dean. +. group: 
Technology program may add Microbiology 112 to this 8 
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either the Arts and Letters curriculum or the Science curriculum listed above. 
They should, however, note the specific requirements for admission to the School 
of Medicine. (See Admission, pages 12 and 13.) Each premedical program 
must be approved by the Premedical Adviser. 


4. MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology is offered by Co- 
lumbian College in collaboration with the Department of Pathology and the 
University Hospital. Candidates should follow the Science curriculum in the 
Junior College, including specifically Chemistry 11-12, Zoology 1-2, and Micro- 
biology 112, See pages 85 and 86 for a description of the course and a state- 
ment of further requirements. Specific degree requirements are stated under 
the Department of Pathology following the listing of the Staff of Instruction. 


B. SCHOOL OF PHARMACY: 

The following two-year curriculum prepares for the five-year Bachelor of 
Science in Pharmacy curriculum (see pages 118-19) in the School of Phar- 
macy, 

E М Semester 

English Composition Hours 
and Literature ...... English 1 or 1X; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classical Lan- 
guages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic 

: ? Languages 91-92, or Spanish 51-52; English 4..... 12 

Physica] Education ....See page 43 for statement of requirement............ 4 

——— SETS. TEN TET Chemistry 11-12, 151-52; Physics 11, 12; Botany 1; 

У ы атс PA ev LE 29 
Social Studies apes eds Economie 1^ voit Seep SURE he з» как» зиз» ъз с 3 
Mathematics T TUI Mathematics 3 or ејесіїуе.......................... 3 
rofessional Courses i Plsnaaey Ru MEL Uw coweus sl ese chs A ce 1 

АНА ард ДЕ 2 Сл О ee 12 

DORM Ыр <i a T S Ope: 64 
C 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: 
E EDUCATION 
The followin 


8 two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 


cation curriculum in the School of Education: 

ENS OE n English D: on dE ОЕ, eR ЫС 6 
Forei English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Tl) reet T 6 

reign Language ..... (French, German, Latin, Russian, or Spanish.) See 
Phys; 3 . page 51 for foreign language requirement m — 12 
lysical Education .... 966 page 43 for statement of requirement............ 4 

Cie CETTE Three semesters (two in biological science and one in 

physical science or vice versa) to supplement senior 

high school courses in those fields and chosen from 

Biology 1-2; Botany 1-2; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12: Ge 

ology 1-2; Physics 11-12; Zoology 1-2. (A student 

offering for admission two or more acceptable senior 

high school units in the above areas of science may 

be exempted from one semester of this require- 
5-39 dini cp ERA CC E M 9-12 

° C 


edit į iv . : " “ . 
5 not given for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies. 
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Semester 
Hours 
Mathematics .......... One semester to supplement senior high school courses, 
chosen from Mathematics 2, 3, 6, 12............... 
Social Studies ......... History 71-72; Political Scienee 1 and 9, 1 and 10, 
а LO Ee BPC gabs PEE Le 6 
Economics 1-2; Geography 51-52; History 39-40, 71- 
12; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, 9-10; Re- 
ligion 59-60; Sociology and Anthropology 1-2. (A 
student offering for admission two or more accept- 
able senior high school units in social studies may 
be exempted from this requirement.) ............. 6 
Speech ees speech 1 (or 11, if the Department so advises) ...... 3 
Psychology. ............ DENM BBR OO Spanair оог 6 
220 OJUAPCLIL UU Me COSME CENE. - 0-3 
m 
Alc rie eode qox sui Ai as dae Wang ox sa EE 64 


. HOME ECONOMICS 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of Science 1n 
Home Economics curriculum in the School of Education: 


Bg. sse ood x0 See 6 

English 51-52, 71-72; Speech 1-2, or 1 and 11...... 6 

Physical Education ....See page 43 for statement of requirement. ...... see 4 

Psychology ............ A e AURORAM 6 

БАР Cose ese evel Biology 1-2, Chemistry 11-12, Physics 11, 12.......+. 6-8 

Social Studies* ........ Economics, History, Political Science, or Sociology 2 

y L S e REE Er 

Major Prerequisites ....Home Economics 1, 22 (Freshman уеаг)..........:. 6 
Home Economics 51, 62 (Sophomore year) .........- 9 | 

Academic Electives .... ( d ok | See toe ERE у 3 

(Sophomore YORT) о... yoso essin ИШ 
E 
7 vw cuique С 64 


. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


, : Rei in 
The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of Science ? 


Physical Education curriculum in the School of Education: 6 | 

АЕ н АЯ»... US mo Fare 

ERIE TLRS Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 (Freshman year) ......** cont 
x Chemistry 3-4 (Sophomore year) .............. «7 

Social Studies ......... History 71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 6 
НЕО WEE 0 

Mai 28 Sociology and Anthropology 1-2..............««**:: 6 

Major Prerequisites . -«.Physical Education 41, 43-44, 47; Speech 1 or 11 10 
(Freeman your) Toei ОШ 

Physical Education 45-46, 49, 50, 58; Psychology 1, 22 18 

Elective ............... (Sophomore year) hE 24 

Ua пое РУТ ҮШКҮ СЗ Mec 


. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


3 : Jr in 
The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of Science 


Physical Education curriculum in the School of Education: 6 
English 
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Semester 
Hours 
001 Education. a IAB sions aene re ert ere oen ы cles... 4 
АИИ Biology 1-2 ог Zoology 1-2 (Freshman TOM) ч 6 or 8 
` Chemistry 3-4 (Sophomore year)................... 
Social Studies ......... History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 
E 10, or 9-10; or Sociology and Anthropology 1-2. 6 
) Major Prerequisites ....Physical Education 43-44 (Freshman year) ......... 4 


Sopl BR аы е» раа le Sa 16 
Academic Electives........ ipsi eut Saa Sas hS А еа 6 or 8 
po BD RET POI CN E TR 64 
D. SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS: 
1 


. ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration curricula in Accounting and in Business Administration in the 


School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: 
ne .........._4 Мелла Tek PD E OG бс» ТАУ а КА 6 
paglish Бн, Барбы че ЖУ, Е саан 9 
Ра Language .....See page 51 for foreign language requirement. ....... 12 
ysical Education ....See page 43 for statement of requirement............ 
lal Studies ,,,,, Economics 1-2; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, 
Speech ‚ or ow Ht SEES as Spun epo р np AI etia ai. 12 
с. TII TED P EIE 3 
El me EUST Ps sss EMEUOS DÀ, Dices sio oa ds uavepebdeGUkr ао. 
Co SSS epee (Students interested in Foreign Commerce include 
семерку Isa wa TERS ERAT Ka О Ed 12 
ү. РАР СҮТТҮҮ Л СҮҮС ee 64 


2. INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


ihe following two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
"ment curricula in International Affairs and Public Affairs in the School of 
E vernment, Business, and International Affairs: 


reign Lors English 1 or IX, 2.................. یه وو‎ PRA Е 6 
athe anguage .... . See page 51 for foreign language requirement........ 12 
matics, Science Biology, Botany, Сири, Geology, Mathematics, 
Phys} 2 Physics, Statistics, or Zoo Nasser rey 6 to 8 

чоку Education ... . See page 43 for statement of requirement............ 

AEE Economics 1-2; History 39-40, 71-72; Political Sci. 
Elective ence 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10................... 24 

ALPE (To satisfy minimum required credits. Students in- 


8 two-year curriculum prepares for the Bachelor of Business Ad. 


Ministrat; А ^ r ی‎ Lm ie 
MU curriculum in the field of Business and Economic Statistics in the 
A 0 Government, Business, and International Affairs: 
Ccount 4 
Economin® Laney е RO АЕР vec nere ru skeen 6 
English S eere. Seton. LEE араса Risse oi 6 
ee nocet. (et defe AMEND S a 6 


ы 
it is not given for cou li " ч n " n 
rses listed in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies. 


ERU 


ص — 
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ت > 

Semester 

Hours 

. DJ 

Foreign Language ..... See page 51 for foreign language requirement........ 2 

Mathematics .......... Mathematics 12, 29, 30......... TD ; 
Education ,...See page 43 for statement of requirement............ 

Science ...... Political Science 9-10 6 

or Philosophy .......Philosophy 51-52 6 

Statistics .............Statistics 51 or 91, 9 

У stivat 
a АИ O RODEN SONE AVIS vue Ж 


П. VOCATIONAL CURRICULA 


In addition to the above curricula, all of which prepare for admission to uppe 
division colleges and schools, the Junior College offers the following two-year ter 
minal courses. 

The curricula in Accounting and Secretarial Studies lead to the degree of Asso 
ciate in Arts. The curricula in Home Economics and Physical Sciences lead to the 
degree of Associate in Science. 


1. ACCOUNTING 


" r ime 
The required work may be completed in two calendar years on a fal, 
basis or in three calendar years on a part-time basis, with the approval of 


adviser. 
Accounting ........... Accounting 1-2, 101, 111, 121-22, 161, 171, 181, 191, 33 
y 
6 
OT PEER ИЛАК SPO PAO DERE REE 6 
C00 PEPE ode an KEEN G0). T SS unu eese E 4 
Physical Education ....See page 43 for statement of requirement. TL 6 
MING Sees, ck. To be selected with the approval of the adviser. .... Bm 
64 
з еее феса т. 
2. HOME ECONOMICS 6 
рир оо 3X Ие ДААА жб АСУ, DLL j 
English 51-52, 71-72, 91 92, Russian 91-92; Speech 6 
A E РОР ОИРУ D 3 
English 11 or Secretarial Studies 51.............««** 2 
Ноте Economics Home Economics COWON EDEN 4 
Physical Education See page 43 for statement of requirement... ... see 3 
Psychology ........... ST. ace cc TE 6 
Secretarial Studies .....Secretarial Studies ACYTUITMHETITRTEYO te 6-12 
Home Economies Electivet 2. 0. ы... И 6-12 
RE ouo EIS 
2390(9€90060080600600064006060000000090920090002 == 
e NENN E 
3. PHYSICAL SCIENCES d 
. ò е 1 ten 
This curriculum is designed for part-time students who do not wish to €* att 
their collegiate education beyond 64 semester hours of work. All other 57 


n Е : : ». Col 
dents interested in the study of physical science should follow the рге 


bian College Science curriculum. 


~ 12 
Chemistry ............, Cheney 11, D ЛИИ 9 
Наар BEN DOE € MIS US eue eoe DE 
o is not given for courses elected in Physical Education or Secretarial Studies. Economic 
^ourses are to be selected with the approval of the adviser in the Department of Home 
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Semester 
Hours 
Mathematics ..........Mathematics 3, 6, 12, 29, 30, 31.................... 12-18 
fechanical Engineering. Mechanical Й eae ees tard 2 
ysical Education ....See page 43 for statement of requirement............ 4 
EN eve csi Pigs 21, 125 1-18 08 7 5айдан азы ыыы 15 
роварам (Speech 1, Economics 1-2 suggested)............... 4-10 
Jobi. os Urso E O Pence OO O 64 
4. SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

Sa English 1'or IIA АШ ee eS de 6 
à English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Russian 91-92......... 6 
Physica] Education ....See page 43 for statement of requirement............ 4 
cretaria] Studies* .... Secretarial Studies 1, 2, 11, 12, 15, 16, 51, 54........ 24 

Social Studies ......... Economics 1-2, Geography 51, 52, History 39-40, 71- 

72, Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10, or 
à ч Sociology and Anthropology 1-2................. 6 
Loss = ИНЕ белсен 1: 4113. E 22s caua ы ca 3 
et ee Speech 11 ..... MCN E AOE TG 3 
AS Го be selected with the approval of the adviser...... 12 
Total....... 2:940. 20.22 bon EK 64 


Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements f 


^ Tequired course may be waived and admission to an advanced course granted by 


the ва k 

la чыны passing of a waiver examination prescribed by the department con- 

loire d Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of credit 
td the degree. Written request to take the examination should be made to the 


wu and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date specified 
ne University calendar. 


Advanced Placement Tests 
Upon recommendation of the 


Mester hou 
in 


appropriate department(s), a maximum of 30 se- 
3 eatem of credit may be granted for college level work which has been taken 
Ueational а, school and substantiated by the Advanced Placement Test(s) of the 

esting Service. A department may, at its discretion, withhold credit 


Until th 

e r : саса 

this Un; student has successfully completed higher work in the same discipline at 
~ > University, 1 : 


Th Honors 
e Чер " a " А А ; Ju . 
distinction” е of Associate in Arts or Associate in Science may be conferred “with 
Vided that upon the student who has a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher, pro- 
8 » . ‚ ee . p . 
Must have dent has been in residence at the 1 niversity for 30 hours, 15 of which 
"Qum een taken in the Junior College at the time the index is calculated. 
ualified 
к ау waive Sent» upon the approval of the adviser or the satisfactory completion of a placement 
Th retarial Studies 1, 11, and 12. Other courses, approved by the adviser, will be sub- 
must E Provision does 


ken jn 3 recogni apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedical work 


nized college of arts and sciences. 


SS 


— 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* | 
C. D. Linton, Dean; C. W. Pettit}, Assistant Dean: R. W. Stephens, Acting Assistant 
Dean (spring semester) 


w- ж : „тй 

Professors Р. W. Bowman, J. W. Brewer, Н. F. Bright, A. F. Burne, zi D. a 
bell, J. H. Coberly, C. W. Cole, R. H. Davison, Mitchell Dreese, C. E. "^ ý M. 
Geisertt, Wood Gray, A. M. Griffin, I. B. Hansen, С. Е. peius dt. ^ z L 
Hogben, Thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, E. H. Johnson, Е. Е. Јо veu "m 
mené J. W. Kendrick, D. C. Kline, G. M. Koehl, W. H. Kraus, J. F : = A. 
C. E. Leese, І, P. Leggette, W. K. Legner, C. D. Linton, T. P. G. a3 ЖН 
MacDonald, G. E. McSpadden, Florence Mears, H. M. Merriman$, R. E e 
Edith Mortensen, C. R. Naeser, N. D. Nelson, C. W. Pettitt, М. 1 1 a 
Gretchen Rogers, W. F. Sager, К. P. Schlabach, Jr., Wilson Schmidt}, Е. " T ©. 
ard§, J. R. Sizoo, Lewis Slack. R. B. Stevens, Geza Teleki, I. R. eV 
Tupper, B. D. Van Evera, R. C. Vincent, D. S. Watson, W. R. West, N. A. 
mann, R. E. Wood, S. N. Wrenn. "pr „с 

Associate Professors J. С. Allee, Jr.l, W. E. Caldwellt. W. С. Clubb, W. ( n Н. 
А. Н. Desmond, J. W. Harkness, R. C. Haskett?, P. Н. Highfill, Jr., C. та Í 6^ 
H. Hobbs, Rudolph Hugh, Eva Johnson, J. C. King, Virginia Kirkbride, р $ C 
Blane, L. P. Leite, W. L. Marsh, G. E. Mazzeo, C. Y. Meade, J. N. Mosé '] W. 
Munson, Benjamin Nimer, C. E. Olmstead, T. P. Perros, J. P. Reesing, ae 
Robb, William Schmidt, J. W. Skinner, R. W. Stephens, E. L. Stevens, H. W 
Supervia§, R. B. Thompson, C. E. Tuthill, R. D. Walk, R. H. Walker, Jr., Н. 
Westermann, D. G. White, R. C. Willson, Helen Yakobson , — R8 

Assistant Professors J. M. Campbell, Percy Crosby, J. T. Davis, J. A. hs E Е 
Jones, Carlos Lozano, H. R. Ludden, J. L. Metivier. Jr, H. D. Osterle, © 
Pantzer III, R. H. Schlagel, W. A. Smith, R. Z. Vause, S. S. Yeandle, Jr. 


COMMITTEES # 
THE Draw's Counci.** 


- 2. (^ рь /. F. Sager; 
1962: A. H. Desmond, R. C. Vincent; 1963: Gretchen Rogers, W. Е. Sag 


1964: R. C. Haskett, C. E. Tuthill 


COMMITTEE on ADMISSIONS AND ADVANCED STANDING 


d bears v Kendrick: 
© W. Pettit (Chairman), Edith Mortensen (Secretary), We A Cole, J. W. Ke nc 
W. F. Sager 


COMMITTEE ON THE USE or CORRECT ENGLISH 


; Clanahat™ 
R. H. Moore (Chairman), J. G. Allee, Jr., G. F. Henigan, Jr., Muriel McClan 
R. C. Willson 


[2 

а Ф‏ چچ 
i Dean 0l Srs,‏ 

the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant А profess 

ity, the Director of Admissions of the University, 

rofessors constitute the Faculty 


* The President of the University, 
College, the Registrar of the | niver 
Associate Professors, and Assistant P. 

This listing of Faculty and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1960-61 

t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1960-61. 

t On leave of absence fall semester 1960-61. 

ў On sabbatical leave fall semester 1960-61. 

| On sabbatical leave summer 196], 

# The Dean of Columbian 


College is a member ex officio of all committees. 
** Elected by the Faculty, 
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CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Florence Mears (Chairman), W. G. Clubb, H. M. Merriman, J. Р. Reesing, Jr., 
. N. Wrenn 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 
С.р. Linton (Chairman), R. C. Haskett, Edith Mortensen, William Schmidt, F. S. 


Upper 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
Columbian College was founded in 1821. James Monroe, then President of the 


T. 

ней States, aided in obtaining the charter from Congress which established “The 

ы umbian College in the District of Columbia” for the “sole and exclusive purpose 
‚ “ducating youth in the English, learned and foreign languages, the liberal arts, 


the Eng & 
sciences and literature”, with full power to confer all degrees “usually granted and 
onferred in colleges”, 


In 1930, when the 


: Junior College was established, the name “Columbian College" 
Was bestow 


ed upon the senior college of liberal arts. 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Columbi 


an College is that branch of the University which grants the Bachelor’s 


an , і : e 
d Master’s degrees in the liberal arts. Its purpose is to enable the student to 
evelop harmon 


iously both his particular abilities and his general awareness as a 
tuman being, 


area of len’ It demands of the student a thorough acquaintance with one major 
Cialization fi. © and at the same time an understanding of how that field of spe- 
which ca its into the larger context of the scientific, social, and moral problems 
lig ыг газ modern man. It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly en- 
ability ораи which encourages its graduates to grow through the years in 
) wisdom 


ae program is 
Particular 
'ngton Unive 
increasingly, 


i à contemporary application of the historic liberal arts tradition. A 
vitality and meaning are imparted to it by the fact that The George Wash- 
Tsity is situated in the cosmopolitan capital city of a nation to which, 


the world looks for leadership. Here the liberal arts tradition is put 
lest of contact with reality. 


Stud REGULATIONS 
аы ш Columbian College are subject to, and are expected to familiarize 
NANCE, with, the regulations regarding ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND 
T с ч Я . * 
55 stated on pages 9-23, and the University regulations stated on pages 40-46. 


PREREQUISITES 
It is assumed that 
‚ ше] 
"culum, 


of r a student entering Columbian College has met the requirements 
“nior College under the Arts and Letters curriculum or the Science cur- 
Junior College section of the CATALOGUE.) Following is a sum- 
prerequisites: 

rts and Letters curriculum: (1) English composition (6 semester hours) and 
sical, or ч уеаг сошзе (6 semester hours) in English, American, European, 
ter hours) of ny other foreign literature. (2) Two college years (at least 12 semes- 
quirement a single foreign language or the equivalent (see foreign-language re- 
> Page 51), are required. A transfer student who has had foreign-lan- 
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guage courses in another institution meeting 4 or 5 times a week may have acquired 
as much as 12 semester hours in a foreign language without having taken four semes 
ters (two full years). Such a student is required to take additional work here in the 
same language until he has completed four semesters (or an equivalent combination 
of high school years and college semesters). (3) At least one year (6 semester 
hours) in social studies, chosen from first-group courses in History, Political Science 
Economics, Sociology and Anthropology, or Geography, is required. (4) At least 
one year (6 or 8 semester hours) of a laboratory science (Biology, Botany, Chenr 
istry, Geology, Physics, or Zoology) is required. х 

The remaining hours of the Junior College program (roughly a minimum o 22 " 
24 hours) should be devoted to the prerequisite courses required by the prospective 
major department (as stated following the departmental staff in the courses of in 
struction section of the CATALOGUE) or recommended by the advisers in the field-of 
study major (see pamphlets prepared by the respective advisers), together with 4F 
propriate electives. Electives in Art, Philosophy, or Religion are recommended. 

The Science curriculum requirements in English are the same as those of the Arts 
and Letters curriculum. A year course of social study is required. The fore 
language requirement is the same as for the Arts and Letters curriculum, excep 
that French, German, or Russian is specified. At least 6 semester hours in Mathe 
matics must be taken; additional work in Mathematics is required of prospectiV 
majors in Chemistry or Physics. In science, the student should take courses in ме 
biological and physical sciences, bearing in mind the prerequisites stated by " 
department under which he expects to major, as well as specified prerequisites : 
certain departments (such as Mathematics and ( hemistry for majors in Physics 0 
Mathematics and Physics for majors in Chemistry). 


A transfer student admitted to Columbian College with deficiencies in freshma? 
or sophomore work (whether in amount or in distribution of courses), corresponding 
to the programs outlined above, is required to begin to make up such deficient. 
immediately upon admission to Columbian College, and to carry courses toward p 
end each semester until all the general education requirements described above e^ 
satisfied. Students transferring from the School of Government, Business, and ma 
national Affairs must complete pre-Columbian College requirements in science Phi 
in literature as prescribed in the Arts and Letters curriculum. Electives in Art, 
losophy, or Religion are recommended. 


Amount or WORK 


A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more tha" к 
semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not on P 
bation, may take not more than 10 hours. , nol 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take ake 
more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard may ™ 
not more than 12 hours. ing & 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program may 
adjusted, if necessary. | 

ATTENDANCE 
he is Tee 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which rov! 
I 


istered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
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Sa 


Sion is made for the student to make up the work missed. Excessive absence in any 
Course will lead to loss of credit in that course, even though other requirements, such 
as tests, term papers, and examinations, are met. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has completed less than 30 semester hours in Columbian College, 
and who has registered his major at the Office of the Registrar is classified a junior. 
^ student who has completed 30 hours in Columbian College, including at least one 
course in his major, is classified a senior. A student who has satisfactorily completed 
the work for the Bachelor's degree, and whose program of study has been approved 
and filed in the Office of the Registrar, is classified a master in course. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


3 А student of demonstrated capacity, with special interest in the subject matter of 

tion A may be permitted to undertake independent study under the personal direc- 

an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the department or departments 

acer Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course-credits as des- 
ed in the list of courses of instruction in the CATALOGUE. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND Home-Stupy Courses 
N ‘ro hae Ё 
? credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


lege offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 

лепсе, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. 

the с ation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading to 
"ined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


Columbian Col 


achelor of Scien 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


For е : à 
"dead residence requirement, see pages 43-44. Students intending to transfer to 
Note & ary College from a nondegree-granting division of the University should 
peci ically the regulation concerning transfer within the University (see page 


42) 


SCHOLARSHIP 
grading and of computing scholarship is described in detail on 
2.00, er lo graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index of at least 
least 2 г M" the student with a Departmental Major must have an index of at 
not considered 18 major subject. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are 
Study M a in computing the quality-point index. i The student with a Field-of- 

Fumo, meets the qualitative requirement by passing the Major Examination. 
the ma: Puting the index in the major, all second-group and third-group courses in 
Ci taken at this University are included, even though minimum require- 
Credit ig аф зе, уы тау һауе been exceeded, except when registration for graduate 

Probar; Proved. Grades received in first-group courses are not considered. 
student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, or be 
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placed on probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 2.00, 
or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. 

Suspension.—A student whose index falls below 1.50 or who is placed on proba: 
tion for a third semester, whether successive or after an interval, is suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 20 
interval of one calendar year. Не must then submit evidence to the Committee 0? 
Admission and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University he 
has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. А stt 
dent suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


es х н : l ie »dule 
The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited schedul 
only when he has undertaken a minimum of 15 semester hours. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The curriculum requirements for the Bachelor's degrees include at least 60 seme 
ter hours beyond those of the Junior College (the curriculum in Arts and Letters % 
in Science) and the satisfactory completion of the major. Each program must 
approved by the major adviser and by the Dean. 

At least 24 of the last 60 hours counted toward the Bachelor’s degree must be 
taken in subjects* not included in the major field or department. The student shou 
consult his major adviser at each registration concerning his choice of electives 

Except for students registered for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts ай 
Doctor of Medicine, or for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technolo’ 
not more than 12 semester hours of professional courses may be included in the 1 | 
hours required for the Bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. Columbian College 
students electing professional courses under this rule must obtain the approval, a 
advance, of the Dean’s Council of Columbian College. Ordinarily courses in Phy* 
ical Education, Secretarial Studies, and technical courses in Education will not 
approved for credit toward a degree in Columbian College. j 

A change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of Scien ^ 
requires the permission of the Dean. The degree requirements effective at the um 
the change is approved must be met. z 

Each student must select and file with the Registrar a choice of major upon de 
tering Columbian College. He mav change the major only with the consent oft 
Dean and of the department or committee concerned, and must meet the reguit? 
ments for the new major which are in effect at the time the change is approve ao 

First-group courses may be required as prerequisites to undergraduate major P f 
grams, but because of their introductory character may not be counted as p^ 
such programs, (See “Explanation of Course Numbers.") or 

Students transferring from other institutions or from other schools, college 
divisions in this University with major requirements wholly or substantially met иг: 
complete satisfactorily at least 12 semester hours of approved work in the bo 
field in Columbian College. This work will count as part of the minimum reside 
requirement. 

Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A required course may 
waived and admission to an advanced course granted by the satisfactory passiné X 


; Gef 
* Art, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Languages and Literatures, Economics, English 


a 

raphy, Geology Germanic Lan i : : i їйї, 
: Y : Kuages and Literatures, History, lism, Mathematics, ; 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, "Religion. TD. me =~ Literatures, Slavic 


guages and Literatures, Sociology anc Anthropology, Speech, Statistics, Zoology. 


ce) 
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Waiver examination prescribed by the department concerned. Passing this examina- 
Поп does not entitle the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. Written 
Tequest to take the examination should be made to the Dean and the required fee 
Paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date specified in the University calendar. 

Use of Correct English.—Any student whose English in any course whatever is 
cemed unsatisfactory may be reported by the instructor to the Dean and to the 
9mmittee on the Use of Correct English. The Chairman of the Committee may 
assign Supplementary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular 
tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make 
UP any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Committee and the Dean. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS 


re During the final semester of the senior year students in Columbian College are 
м to take the following Graduate Record Examinations: the Aptitude Test, 
ic 


А Provides a measure of general scholastic ability at the graduate level; and 
E ri Tests (achievement), which measure breadth of knowledge and understanding 
Tee broad areas of the liberal arts: Natural Science, Social Science, and the 


1 manities, (For further information concerning the Graduate Record Examina- 
lons, see page 44.) 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


шы Work of the Junior and senior years, including a major in one of the following 
% must be approved by the major adviser and by the Dean. 


тө Fields,— 


American Thought and Civilization; Art (1) Art History and 
cory, (2) Drawing and Painting, (3) Sculpture, and (4) Commercial Art; Biol- 
erature: (22? Chemistry; Economics; English Literature; French Language and Lit- 
ism; Уйу ography; Geology; Germanic Languages and Literatures; History; Journal- 
Physics. Ч pa rican Civilization; Mathematical Statistics; Mathematics; Philosophy; 
ogy: Sp -olitica] Science; Psychology; Religion; Russian; Sociology and Anthropol- 
» Spanish American Literature; Spanish Language and Literature; Speech (Speech 
tamatie Art); Zoology. 
‘grees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine-—A candidate for 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine must: (1) com- 
cal School entrance requirements (see page 12); (2) fulfill the Junior 
ge resid ad Letters requirements (see pages 51-52); (3) fulfill the Columbian 
of the oe ny requirement of at least 30 semester hours; (4) obtain the approval 
obtain the Җ olumbian College at the time of entering the School of Medicine; (5) 
of all dation of the Dean of the School of Medicine at the completion 
the degree Y courses in the first year of the School of Medicine, at which time 
Other instituti achelor of Arts will be conferred (professional work taken at an- 
(6) maintai on will not satisfy the major requirement for the combined degrees); 
ation, n throughout the entire course the scholarship level required for gradu- 


T BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
the Work of the 


Junior and senior years, including a major in one of the following 

iological бе, approved by the major department or division and by the Dean, 

ogy, M Eee Biology, Botany, Zoology. i Physical Sciences: Chemistry, 
rm athematical Statistics, Mathematics, Physics. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 
There are two types of undergraduate majors: the field-of-study major and the de 
partmental major. 


Tue Frevp-or-Srupy Mayor 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a carefully worked out field of coordinated study 
and is under the supervision of the appropriate department and the Columbian Col- 
lege Committee on Studies. 

The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific number of semester hours, no spè 
cific program of courses, and no specific quality-point index for the major, although 
the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the degree (at 
least 124 semester hours with a quality-point index of at least 2.00). Ability ® 
pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demonstration that the 
student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge of his major usually 
defined in terms of semester hours, courses, grades, and a better-than average quality- 
point index. A pamphlet on each field is obtainable either from the approprial? 
adviser or from the Office of the Dean. The prospective student should place hine 
self under the direction of the appropriate adviser immediately upon completing 
Junior College work and beginning his junior year (the first senior-college year) M 
Columbian College. 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emphasis on the intellectual development 
of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, depending upo” 
the individual student's background, previous study, reading habits, and aptitudes 
The student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the special proseminat 
offered in the field gives him further opportunity for individual advice and directio? 
in pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities. A close 8 
dent-adviser relationship is essential for the student's success under the Field 
Study Major plan. - 

The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: American Thought and Civilia® 
tion, Biology, English Literature, French Language and Literature, History, Lea 
American Civilization, Mathematical Statistics, Philosophy, Spanish American 
erature, Spanish Language and Literature, Zoology. 

The major in Biology extends broadly over the field of Biological Sciences e 
those in American Thought and Civilization and in Latin American Civilization ® 
volve studies in two areas, those of Languages and Literatures and of Social Science” 
The other Field-of-Study Majors, with the exception of the major in Spanish Али" 
ican Literature, replace departmental majors in their respective fields. A candida 
for a Bachelor’s degree with a major in Biology, English Literature, French 
guage and Literature, History, Mathematical Statistics, Philosophy, Spanish Am 
ican Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, OI Zoology must elect a Fiel T 
Study Major. 


Proseminar in the Major 

À proseminar is offered in each field to help the student in his reading, study, 
laboratory exercises acquire a coordinated knowledge of his field. It is a prese? d 
tion of the content and methods of the major field as a whole through the org 
tion and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various formal courses E ; 
major subject and of material not usually included in such courses. This cours 
not required. Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. 
registered in this course, е «di p^ 


the student has the privilege of visiting, subje 
proval of the instructor, 


any other appropriate course offered in the Colle 


ge. 
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Шаг attendance ir a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration 
and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the student who has been 
accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 


The Major Examination 


The Major Examination will normally be taken at the close of the senior year; a 
Student on a limited schedule, may take it no earlier than one calendar year before 
Braduation, A student who fails to pass a Major Examination may, at the discretion 
0 the Committee on Studies, be reexamined at a later regular major-examination 
Period. The Committee on Studies has general supervision of the preparation, read- 
ing, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Examinations are held each semes- 
ter on dates fixed by the department or departments concerned, but in no case later 
than January 15 for the fall semester, May 15 for the spring semester, and August 7 
or the summer session. 

DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of Study Majors, are defined in terms of credit f 
„ours, required courses, and the attainment of a quality-point index of at least 2.50 
in all Second-group courses taken in the major field. The minimum specific require- 
Ments for Departmental Majors are listed below the staff of instruction of the de- 
Partment concerned in the section of the CATALOGUE devoted to courses of instruc- 
B The Fxecutive Officer of the Department, or designated departmental adviser, 

ould be consulted at registration concerning the student's program of courses; and | 
Шы program, including electives, must be approved by the Department. The | 
a лем а also expected to consult the Executive Officer or adviser in all matters 
es ing his program of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals, and 
е concerning his progress іп his courses. As far as possible the close stu- 
£ “м viser relationship developed in the Field-of-Study Major will be cultivated 

Departmental Majors. 

*partmenta] Majors are offered in the following: Art (1) Art History and The- i 

) Drawing and Painting, (3) Sculpture, and (4) Commercial Art; Botany; 

оштар, Economics; Geography; Geology; Germanic Languages and Literatures; 

ociol ism; Mathematics; Physics; Political Science; Psychology; Religion; Russian; 
ology and Anthropology; Speech (Speech or Dramatic Art). 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


the Saf ation with the University Hospital and the Department of Pathology of 
Bachelor of o, Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the degree of 
Š di Science in Medical Technology. : 
andidate for this degree must fulfill the Junior College Medical Technology | 
auium (see page 53); fulfill the Columbian College requirements for degrees, i 
ne. "Y residence requirement of at least 30 semester hours; complete the i 
Seung аламаг Technology Course in the University Hospital; and maintain i 
mise! the entire course the scholarship level required for graduation. 
the Hospital to the Columbian College degree program does not assure acceptance in 
* Program. For further information, see pages 85 and 86. 


THE MASTER’S DEGREES 


п College offers programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, 
cience, and Master of Fine Arts. 


Curri 
inclu 
twel 
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Columbia 
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DEFINITION OF THE Masrer’s WORK 


The study leading to the Master’s degree is a comprehensive survey of a field of 
knowledge. It is a continuation of the work of the student's undergraduate major 
and involves a great acquaintance with scholarly method. 1 

The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to preparation, rest 
dence, ability to read an approved modern foreign (European) language, and cours 
taken; but these requirements, while essential, are regarded primarily as qualifying 
measures. The student’s knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by 
the results of his Master’s Examination (together with such other examination n 
volving special skills or techniques as the department or the Columbian College 
Committee on Studies may require), is the basis upon which the Master's degree 15 
conferred. 

MASTER OF Arts 


Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Arts is offered in the following 
fields: | 

American Literary and Cultural History, Art History and Criticism, Biochemistry 
Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Chemotherapy, Economics, English and American е 
erature, English Literature, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Latin American Civilization, Mathe 
matical Statistics, Mathematics, Microbiology, Painting, Pharmacology, Philosophy» 
Physics, Physiology, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Religious Education, 
Sculpture, Sociology and Anthropology, Spanish American Literature, Spanish Lan 
guage and Literature, Speech Correction, Zoology. þe 

Special programs involving coordinated work in two or more departments may 
arranged with the approval of the departments concerned and the Columbian College 
Committee on Studies. 

MASTER OF SCIENCE 

Graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science is offered in the follow 
ing fields: К 

Anatomy, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Chemistry, Chemotherapy, Geology 
Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Microbiology, Pharmacology, Physics, Physio 
ogy, Psychology, Zoology. be 

Special programs involving coordinated work in two or more departments may 4 
arranged with the approval of the departments concerned and the Columbian Colles 
Committee on Studies, 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS ids 
i ч * : e 
Graduate work is offered leading to the degree of Master of Fine Arts in the fiel 


* * и 
of panting and sculpture (see the Department of Art) and in the field of Drama 
Art (see the Department of Speech) 


REQUIREME! 


S FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


ed, €^ 


Normally, an academic year of residence in Columbian College is requi" which 
completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of work including the thesis, mày 
is counted as the equiv 


` ‚г WOrK 

alent of 6 semester hours of course work. Summer WO Je 

aggregat? J 
ү 

st be appr? А 
is Unive 


be counted іп residence, but in no case may the period of residence 


than twenty-seven weeks. Not more th 


a an 12 semester hours (which mu 
in advance by the Dean) may 


be taken in another school or division of th 
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sity, and such work may not be counted toward both a degree in that school or divi- 
sion and the Master’s degree in Columbian College. No part of the minimum re- 
quirement may be taken elsewhere. All work for the degree of Master of Arts, Mas- 
ter of Science, or Master of Fine Arts must be completed within a maximum of three 
Years, unless the Dean’s Council considers the circumstances so unusual as to justify 
an extension of time. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The grade of E (excellent) must be attained in at least 6 semester hours of the 
Course requirements for the degree. 
student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the Dean upon 
Tecommendation of the department under which the student is working. A Mas- 
ler's candidate who accumulates 9 hours or more of U (unsatisfactory) (including 
Grades of C or lower in prerequisite courses) will be automatically suspended. Re- 
garding the system of grading, see pages 40 and 41. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The student’s program of studies must be outlined in detail at the beginning of 


E mt, in triplicate, on forms available at the Office of the Dean. Each program 
„Subject to the approval of the department and the appropriate member of the Com- 
mittee on Studies. The program may be revised, but any change necessitates a 
epetition of the procedures just described. 
f © candidate for the Master's degree ordinarily may specialize exclusively in the 
ww his choice. Any student, however, whose undergraduate training does not 
mis at least one full year of work in each of the following areas of study: (1) 
‘matics or science (with or without laboratory), (2) social science, and (3) the 
ities (literature, philosophy, art, music, or religion), must make up this de- 
acy in his general education before being admitted to candidacy for the Master 


of 
Arts degree. This last provision does not apply to candidates for the Master of 
lence degree, 


-Ourses numbe 


ut , red from 1 to 100 may not be credited toward the Master's degrees, 
may in certa 


semester h in instances be required as a basis for advanced work. At least 6 
at Ours of the course work required for the degree must be taken in courses 
the de er 200. Courses numbered between 100 and 200 may be credited toward 
“gree, if completion of additional work has been certified by the appropriate 
oe den. (See "Explanation of Course Numbers".) 25 
losophy aft who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
Tom the E receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised to plan his program 
Binning so that work for the lower degree will constitute the initial stage 


of th "tf^ | 
: , doctora] discipline and, upon completion, will admit him to full status in the 
ate Council (see page 71). 


FOREIGN Lancuace REQUIREMENT 


knoe ing admitted to candidacy the student must show that he has a reading 
one modern certified by the appropriate foreign-language department) of at least 
Under which amga (European) language, selected by the department or committee 
erature ma 18 studying. A student whose field is a modern foreign language or 
quirement y not offer that language in satisfaction of the reading-knowledge re- 
” шу candidate who chooses to meet the language requirement in French, 
Panish and has not passed the language examination by the end of 15 
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attempted semester hours must register for French 49, German 49, or Spanish 49 as 
part of his next registration. The Master’s reading examination is given at the first 
and last class meeting of each of these courses and on the last Saturday of the Sum- 
mer Term. No student will be permitted to take the examination after three un- 
successful attempts. Those enrolled in French 49, German 49, or Spanish 49 who 
pass the first examination are excused from the course and will receive a refund of 
tuition. Students who expect to take a reading examination in any approved lan- 
guage other than French, Spanish, or German should notify the Dean at the time of 
registration. 

Students are reminded of the necessity for early satisfaction of this requirement, 
normally not later than the end of the first semester of registration for the degree. 


ADMISSION To CANDIDACY 


A student must be admitted to candidacy before he begins the last half of his 
work for the Master's degree, i.e., not later than the completion of 15 semester hours 
of degree courses. Application for admission to candidacy is made on a form ob- 
tained at the Office of the Dean, and must be approved by the appropriate repre 
sentative of the department or committee and by the Dean. If a prospective candi 
date, in his previous academic work, has not substantially satisfied the prerequisite 
for the Master's degree, including the undergraduate major as defined by the app?” 
priate department or committee, he will not be admitted to candidacy until such de 
ficiency has been made up. He may make up his deficiencies by electing appropriate 
courses in addition to those counted toward his degree. 


THE THESIS 


of the 


thesis, the student may register for the entire 6 hours during a single semester. ТУ 
thesis in its final form must be presented to the Dean, no later than the date e 
nounced in the University calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding 
the form amd reproduction of the thesis (see pages 44-45) are available in the 

of the Dean. 


Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic m 
of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under A 
the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished an additional successi" 
academic year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student ri 
however, be registered in residence during this period. ‘If the preparation 9 


thesis extends beyond the two-year period the student must register for it aga! 
pay tuition on the same basis as 


an 


for a repeated course. 
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Tue MasrER's EXAMINATION 


In addition to such other examinations as may be required, the candidate must 
Pass a general written examination on the major subject. Examinations are held on 

tes fixed by the department or committee, but in no case later than January 15 
or the fall semester, May 15 for the spring semester, and August 7 for the summer 
Session, The provisions of the field-of-study plan for undergraduate majors which 
Concern the general examination for the major also apply to the Master’s Examina- 
tion. A candidate who fails to pass the Master’s Examination may, in exceptional 
circumstances and with the specific approval of the Committee on Studies, repeat the 
*xamination, but only after the lapse of one semester. If he fails a second time, no 
urther Opportunity to take the examination will be permitted. 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


A. E, Burns, Dean and Chairman 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL* 

Professor P. W. Bowman, J. W. Brewer, H. F. Bright, A. E. Burns, R. D. Campbell, 
з Н. Coberly, R. Н. Davison, Mitchell Dreese, D. C. Faith, Wood Gray, A. M. 
rifin, I, В, Hansen, C. A. M. Hogben, Thelma Hunt, Herbert Jehle, F. E. 
ohnston, E. L. Kayser, J. W. Kendrick, R. D. Kennedy, W. H. Kraus, C. E. Leese, 
E Legner, Н. L. Ley, Jr., C. D. Linton, T. P. C. Liverman, Н. С. Mandel, C. 
: fcSpadden, Florence Mears, Н. M. Merrimant, C. К. Naeser, N. D. Nelson, 
^ Olmstead, M. I. Protzman, Mary Robbins, W. F. Sager, Wilson Schmidtf, 
wis Slack, Б, B. Stevens, I. R. Telford, C. R. Treadwell, F. S. Tupper, B. D. 
E an Evera, D. S. Watson, W. R. West, N. A. Wiegmann, R. E. Wood, S. N. Wrenn 
9ciate Professors F, D. Allan, J. С. Allee, Јг.$, W. E. Caldwell], W. С. Clubb#, 
Rudo Davis, Clarke Davison, F. P. J. Diecke, R. С. Haskett], P. H. Highfill, Jr., 
T. р ph Hugh, J. C. King, H. L. LeBlanc, C. Y. Meade, J. N. Mosél, S. C. Munson, 
I. Ww t J. P. Reesing, Jr., E. M. Renkin#, J. W. Robb, William Schmidt, 
©: Skinner, Rafael Supervíaf, К. B. Thompson, C. E. Tuthill, R. D. Walk 

nt Professor Ruth McClintock 


C : —áre 1 

mm in Research S. J. Ajl, Antonio Alonso, R. A. Altenbern, Roscoe Brady, 
ar: H Briggs, B. B. Brodie, Arthur Brown, Dean Burk, J. J. Burns, W. R. 
Margaret < М. Cathey, C. L. Christ, J. Е. Clark, К. W. Clarke, Gerhard Colm, 
2ч G eV ries, W. R. Duryee, F. N. Frenkiel, Abraham Goldin, N. B. Gove, 
ET rant, Edward Hacskaylo, H. F. Haviland, Jr., Roy Hertz, Roger Hilsman, 
acobs, L, C. Johnson, Solomon Kullback, B. N. La Du, Jr., H. M. Lenhoff, 
Roe, "aw Margaret Mercer, Winfred Overholser, J. J. Polak, J. C. Reid, J. H. 
CA ~ Rosenthal, L. P. Schultz, R. S. Sigafoos, L. B. Smith, DeWitt Stetten, 
Salman; РМ. J. Surgalla, Sidney Udenfriend, E. P. Vollmer, Ludwig von 

REF EI. 1. Weida, С. С. Wright, W. H. Wright, R. A. Young 
"ben of the Cot, the University, the Dean of Faculties, and the Registrar of the University are 


tin 
On sabbata embers of the Council and Consultants in Research is for the academic year 1959-60. 
On leave of leave fall semester 1960-61. 
On Sabbati absence fal] semester 1960-61. 
Де эур leave summer 1961. 
On leave aft eave sprin semester 1960-61. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and research leading 
only to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It was established in 1930 to replace 
the Graduate School which had formerly administered work for the Master’s as well 
as the Doctor’s degrees. The Graduate Council provides a doctoral discipline which 
moves freely across administrative lines dividing departments of instruction or fields 
of study. It gives personal supervision to a limited number of students, each of 
whom has his own consultative committee, examinations, and research direction. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


For admission to doctoral work the student must possess adequate preparation for 
advanced study, together with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for cre 
ative scholarship. Adequate preparation presupposes a satisfactory Bachelor's de- 
gree in the same general field as that proposed for doctoral study. Students 
beginning the first year of graduate study who plan to work towards the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy are given provisional status in the Graduate Council. How- 
ever, if these students wish, and if the Dean of the Graduate Council so advises, they 
may register for the Master’s degree in the liberal arts (Columbian) college or in the 
School of Government, Business, and International Affairs during the first year ай 
apply for transfer to full status in the Council upon completion of the Master? 
degree work. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the Graduale 
Council. The form must be filled out completely and returned with the applicatio? 
fee of $10, together with a recent photograph, signed by the applicant. At the time 
of filing the application, the student should request that transcripts of all previo" 
academic training be sent to the Office of the Dean, together with letters of recon" 
mendation. Fach application, with transcripts and letters, is examined by a СОП 
mittee which, if the applicant is accepted, constitutes his Consultative Committee: 
This Committee supervises all aspects of the student’s program and work, leading t° 
the general examinations (Council Fellowship Examination). 


THE PLAN OF WORK 
The discipline for the degree is divided into three stages. (1) The first year of 
graduate study constitutes the initial stage, either in the Graduate Council on P%™ 
visional status, or in Columbian College or the School of Government, Business, 80 
International Affairs enrolled as a Master’s candidate intending to gain full status 
in the Council.* (2) Full status in the Council follows completion of the first y 
of graduate study and culminates in the Council Fellowship Examination. (3) TM 
final stage is given to research and investigation of a particular project in à speci 
field, the presentation of the findings in a written dissertation, and the Final Ex 
amination. 
LANGUAGE EXAMINATIONS 
French and German are the normally required languages; reading profiel 
must be demonstrated by examination. The examinations are arranged through 
Office of the Dean. The satisfactory completion of French 49 and/or German 


a 1 v = 
meets the language requirement. The Consultative Committee may allow e t's 
French or German to be repl p 


ency 
the 


aced by another language important to the stu 


*S i 3 А - А 
tudents on a part-time basis will normally complete a year of graduate study in two years 
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research interest. Language examinations may be taken soon after entrance, but 
the first one must be passed no later than the beginning of the second semester 
following admission. The second examination must be passed well before comple- 
tion of work for the Council Fellowship Examination. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF STUDY 
À student who enters the Graduate Council on provisional status to undertake the 
tst year of graduate study has his program planned by a Consultative Committee. 
the first year of work is taken in Columbian College or the School of Government, 
‘Usiness, and International Affairs preparatory to gaining full status, Graduate 
Uncil advisers aid in planning the Master's program to fit the work into the doc- 
toral program of the student. Upon satisfactory completion of the first year, the 
student is eligible to apply for full status. Students who have completed a year of 


Satisfactory graduate work at other universities are eligible to apply directly for full 
Status in the Graduate Council. 


STUDY FOR THE COUNCIL FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION 


ginning of the student's full status, the Consultative Committee is assigned 
8 work in an integrated group of fields of learning, usually five or six in 
deemed necessary to insure his breadth of knowledge, as well as to sup- 
mite dissertation project in his central field. Members of the Consultative Com- 
a ree the student concerning the scope and content of these supporting fields, 
P ım in preparation for his examination in them. 
of ae study in full status does not entail the taking of a second full year 
ае "ощ courses and seminars. Additional course work may not be necessary in 
tional vaa ; 1n any event, the Consultative Committee determines whether such addi- 
main em E is needed, and if so, how much. In this stage of the work the 
Pendent ачи іп preparation is оп conferences with committee members and inde- 
the student’ к. Performance in the Council Fellowship Examination is the test of 
à nantly ility to enter upon the final stage of his doctoral discipline. 
one Week Eu is a series of written tests usually extending over a period of 
covering чаа т ү portion of a day is given to each part of the examination 
examination of the fields of study on the student з program. If the results of the 
are satisfactory the student is admitted as a Fellow of the Graduate 


unci : o t 
memb l, to pursue his specialized study and research under the supervision of a 
er of the Council. 


At the be 
to direct hi 
number, 


К ian, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
er th 


Program т student has been admitted as a Fellow of the Council and his research 
: п arranged, he is responsible to the member of the Council who 
пей and "search project. As a Fellow, he may attend general meetings of the 
Participate in the programs of research discussion, and enjoy unre- 

С of all the academic facilities of the University. When necessary, the 
ibrary, is ac. Mikis provision for sending the Fellow to some other institution, 
е doctoral "4 for special study in connection with his doctoral investigation. 
form scholarly dissertation is required of all Fellows as evidence of ability to per- 
in the Кере and to interpret its results. No later than the date specified 
“pies of , nae calendar the candidate must submit to the Dean three complete 
Copies of liste together with a fourth copy of the summary. Printed 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the disserta- 
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tion and its summary (see pages 44—45), are available in the Office of the Dean. The 
summaries of accepted dissertations are printed in a numbered issue of the Univer 
sity BULLETIN. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before reo 
ing his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his dis- 
sertation. { 

When the completed dissertation has been approved by the Master, and by two 
other members of the Council, and submitted to the Office of the Dean, the Fellow 
is presented for his final examination. This examination is oral and open to the 
public. The committee of examiners includes not only members of the Council ie 
petent in the research field or in closely related subjects, but also at least two quail 
fied experts from other research institutions brought to the University to participate 
in the examination. If the Fellow satisfies the examining committee concerning the 
high quality and originality of his contribution to knowledge as well as his mastery 
of the scholarship and research techniques of his field, the Council recommends him 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


FIELDS OF RESEARCH 


The following fields of research have been authorized by the Graduate Council Я 
those in which doctoral investigations and dissertations may be undertaken. b. 
supporting fields of study required of all candidates for the degree of Doctor of P T 
losophy are specified for each individual student by his Consultative Committe? 
before admission to study under the Council. the 

This list of fields is subject to such changes as the educational resources of 7 
University may direct. The prospective student may address preliminary inquiri 
concerning his research interests to the member of the Council who is in charge © 
the field, or to the Dean of the Craduate Council. 


LITERATURES AND LANGUAGES 


American ly 
en же» ыг - Ee А ober 
(1) Fiction; (2) Social Themes in Literature; (3) Literary Nationalism Cm 
English 
m. I 
(1) Sixteenth Century Drama; (2) Seventeenth Century Dram 1 r 
Seventeenth Century Literature Highfill 
(1) Eighteenth Century Literature; (2) History of English Drama Linton 
Twentieth Century Literature d 
Germanic f 
А " " "o : еспе 
(1) Middle High German Language and Literature; (2) Early New High Leg 
German Language and Literature > King 
(1) Old High German Language and Literature; (2) German Romanticism Allee 
Old Norse Language and Literature 
Romance 10180 
> " i on 
Modern Spanish Literature Spadde? 
(1) Linguistics; (2) Spanish American Literature; (3) Spanish Mesp 
Literature s 
: 4 mi 
Seventeenth Century Literature ш; 
French Literature since 1880 Meade 
(1) Eighteenth Century French Literature; (2) Twentieth Century 


French Literature Superi! 
(1) Nineteenth Century Spanish Literature; (2) Twentieth Century 
Spanish Literature 


(1) Spanish American Literature; (2) Modern Spanish Literature 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Economics 


History of Economic Thought 
conomic Policy 
conomic Theory 
nternational Economics 
nternational Finance 

! ethodology of Economics 

National Income 

Public Finance 

Soviet Economics 
Transportation 


Geograph y 


Area Synthesis 
History 


European: Diplomatic since 1815 
~Uropean : Nationalism 
uropean: Russian and Soviet 
History of Religion in the United States 
he Modern Near East 
Latin American 
/nited States: Diplomatic 
United States: ( 1) Sox al; (2) Economic 
United States: Political 


Int 


ernational Relatie ns 


> ; ғ 58 ' DER ee 
I rogram includes work in Economics, History, and Politic: 


Politica) Science 


Comparative ( 
hternation 
Aternation 
nternational Relations 
hternational Relatior 
1) TH 
, Agencies 

United States: (1) The Le 
and Administration 


vovernment and Political Theory 
al Politics and Organization 


al Law: (1) War and Neutrality; (2) Arbitrati 


Burns 

Watson 

Watson, Skinner 
Schmidt 

Polak, Young, de Vries 
Skinner 

Kendrick, Colm 

Colm 


Kennedy 


Campbell 


Davison 
Kayser 
Thompson 
Olmstead 
Davison 
Davis 
Merriman 
Gray 
Haskett 


1 Science 


Kraus 


or Brewer 


Hilsman 


: "oreign Policy Haviland 
ns, especially American F reign Poli E: n LeBlanc 
ле Political Proc ess; (2) Political Controls Over Administrative Bie 


gislative Process; (2) Governmental Organization West 


Psychology 
Abnormal Mercer 
Omparative Caldwell 
;ounseling and Guidance 274 
imental F oh 
Military Counseling and Guidance Md 
(o ennel Psychology Н, | 
) Psychological Measurements; (2) Abnormal Psychology : = 
cial Psychology Tuthi 
Chem; MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Mistry 
Analytical Schmidt 
chemistry Naeser, Christ 
Inorganic Naeser, Perros 
Tganic Wrenn 
Physics]. ts... : 
hysical Kinetics and Electrochemistry Wood 


UPS UIT REESE EE ae р 
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Van Evera 


Physical: Solubilities 
Sager 


Physical-Organic: Reaction Mechanisms 


Mathematics 


Algebra: Finite Groups Johnston 
Algebra: Matrix Theory Wiegmann 
Analysis: Functional Analysis Liverman 


Analysis: Infinite Series Mears 
Mathematical Logic Nelson 
Physics 
Atmospheric Physics Clark 
Biophysics; Theoretical: (1) Quantum Mechanics; (2) Molecular Physics; Jehle 
(3) Relativity 
Electron Optics Marton 
(1) Experimental Nuclear Physics; (2) Radioactivity Slack 
Low Energy Nuclear Physics Gove 
Theoretical: Aerodynamics Frenkiel 
Statistics 
Multivariate Analysis Kullback 
(1) Applied: Econometrics; (2) Theoretical: Probability and Sampling W eida 
(1) Psychometrics; (2) Managerial Statistics Bright 
MEDICAL SCIENCES 
Anatomy 
Embryology Allan 
Telford 


Gross Anatomy 
Histology Telford, Johnson? 
Neuro-ophthalmology von Sallmann 


Physical Anthropology Stewart 
Biochemistry 
Amino Acid Metabolism La Du, Udenfriend 
Animal Nutrition Brige 
Ascorbic Acid Metabolism Burnt 
Biochemical Detoxication Brodi? 
(1) Carbohydrate Metabolism; (2) Nutrition (emphasis on vitamins) ; Ree 
(3) Pathological Chemistry 
Carbohydrate Metabolism Stetten 
Chemistry and Metabolism of Proteins Са 
Complex Lipids Brady 
| Lipids Treadwe 
| Metabolic Relationships of Insulin Ста 
Protein Biosynthesis Leno, 
Tissue Respiration Bur 
Microbiology 
Bacterial Physiology and Nutrition Ajl, Altenber? 
Determinative Bacteriology Hog 
Immunology Surgalla, bi» 
( 1) Intestinal Microbiology; (2) Immunology: Antigenic Analysis Gn bs 
Microbiology : ; Jaco 
Virology Robbins, Ley, Bro" 
Pharmacology 
Cancer Chemotherapy ва 
Medicinal Chemistry Maniel 
n 


Drug Metabolism Goldin, Davison, Ma 
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Physiology 
(1) Axonology; (2) Special Senses Diecke 
(1) Blood Pressure Studies: (2) Neuro-muscular Studies Leese 
Cardiovascular Shock Rosenthal 
Cellular Physiology Duryee 
ndocrinology Vollmer, Hertz 
(1) Gastrointestinal Physiology; (2) Electrolyte Metabolism Hogben 
Hemodynamics Clarke 
Peripheral Circulation Renkin 
Renal Physiology McClintock 
P. Sychiatry 
Problems of Treatment (M.D. degree required for admission) Overholser 
: BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Biology 
Cytology Bowman 
Botany 
(1) Mycology; (2) Plant Pathology Stevens 
axonomy Smith 
Plant Physiology: Vascular Plants Cathey 
(1) Mycology; (2) Plant Physiology; Micro-organisms Hacskaylo 
Plant Écology Sigafoos 
Zoology 
Entomology: Insect Physiology Munson 
Parasitology: Parasitic Protozoa Wright 
Vertebrate: Embryology and Morphogenesis Hansen 
Vertebrate: Ichthyology Schultz 


POST-DOCTORAL STUDY 


The Council expects its graduates to continue their interests in advanced study 
and research, and to contribute to its program. All graduates are listed as Associate 
*ellows and, upon request, receive notices of all general meetings. They may con- 
pme any studies in the University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all Uni- 
ersity library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay only the usual resi- 
EM fee in order to establish their active membership in the University. The use 
all oratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, and the cost of 
к. pe or special library material is paid by the graduate. Special arrange- 
ка or such Privileges must be made with the Dean of the Council. Post-doctoral 

taken under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree offered by 

e University, 

REGULATIONS 


Candi i - : 
E етн and Fellows in the Graduate Council are subject to, and are expected 
i amiliarize themselves with, the regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND 
ANCES stated on pages 9-23, and the University regulations stated on pages 4046. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


хадде date Council expects all students to work on their doctoral programs in 
of time E ta there is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount 
lion or as resident study either in preparation for the Council Fellowship Examina- 

a Fellow of the Council engaged in doctoral research. The student who 
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undertakes either part of the doctoral program on full or limited schedule must, in 
accordance with University regulations, maintain continuous registration under the 
Graduate Council even when the Council has granted a leave of absence for study 
or residence elsewhere. Failure to maintain registration in each semester of the 
academic year disrupts the residence status of the student (see pages 43-44). In 
such case, the student must reapply for admission to the Council, under whatever new 
conditions and regulations are set up by his Consultative Committee or the member 
of the Council who directs his research. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


A limited number of teaching fellowships are assigned annually to certain de 
partments of instruction open to doctoral students registered under the Graduate 
Council. In many departments of instruction graduate assistants are appointed to 
assist in the academic program. Applicants for teaching fellowships and graduate 
assistantships should inquire directly of the executive officer of the department com 
cerned regarding vacancies, details of appointment, and the kind of personal data 
to be supplied for consideration. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FELLOWSHIPS 


The University is participating in the following Government Fellowship Programs: 
National Science Foundation Cooperative Graduate Fellowships and Summer Fellow: 
ships for Graduate Teaching Assistants, and the Fellowships created under the Na: 
tional Defense Education Act. Qualified students should write directly to the Dean 
of the Graduate Council for information and applications for these Fellowships. 


A pamphlet describing details of the Graduate Council program, together with 8 
current list of fields of research offered by the Council, will be sent upon request to 


the Office of the Graduate Council. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTION | 
The School of Medicine of The George Washington University was opened m 
March 1825. Of the medical schools now in existence in the United States, it 4 
the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The University Hospital йй 
Dispensary were established in 1898 as a part of the organization of the w€— 
The present George Washington University Hospital was opened in 19 8, and t ne 
Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building housing the Cancer Пий 
was completed in 1954. Additional clinical facilities are used at the District ^ 
Columbia General Hospital, Children's Hospital, St. Elizabeths Hospital, an 
Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital. The School of Medicine шайны 
close affiliation not only with the various divisions of the University, but also wit 
the numerous medical research and scientific establishments of the federal gov 
ernment in the Nation's Capital. Washington provides world renowned library 
facilities, comprehensive museums, and excellent recreational facilities which are 
available to students. 
OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of the School of Medicine is to prepare men and women in the 
art and science of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever сһа 
society. It is the responsibility of the School of Medicine to provide its коа 
with a systematic plan of instruction іп the basic medical sciences, with We 
guided clinical experience, with opportunities for expression in research, 4 
with a philosophy in keeping with the highest ethics of the profession. 2 

To achieve these objectives the School of Medicine has developed a progres 
plan of instruction and a balanced, comprehensive curriculum. To carry out ! 
program the University maintains a faculty of adequate size and of outstanding 
ability and makes use of facilities which provide exceptional opportunities 10 
research and clinical training. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION f 

The curriculum is a progressive one, beginning with basic medical science 4" 
expanding to include the more complex aspects of the prevention of disease E 
care of the sick. The teaching program is organized under the various dep? 
ments of the School of Medicine. (See “Courses of Instruction".) 

The schedule for the first year begins with an orientation week designed * 
introduce the new students to the Faculty, to the upperclassmen, and to the % 
vironment for their medical education. The students meet for informal Paê 
discussions with upperclassmen and members of the Faculty on such subjects 8 
curriculum, medical terminology, use of library facilities, ethics and aims of ! 
medical profession, and student health. in£ 

First year instruction is given in anatomy, biochemistry, and physiology — 
the classroom and laboratory facilities of the School of Medicine. Early in the 
medical careers students are encouraged to participate in research. 

Having completed the preliminary study of structure and function 0 Е 
normal body, the student progresses in the second year to a consideration : 
disease processes and mechanisms. The various microbial agents capable 2 
causing disease are studied in the course in microbiology, and the effect of е 
and other harmful substances upon the body are studied in the course in Pt 
ology. The modes of action of various therapeutic agents are considered M 


{ the 
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course in pharmacology. Introductory lectures and demonstrations in the clinical 
Sciences are given during the second semester in order to prepare the student 
for the responsibilities of the following year. 
In the third year the student is assigned to the District of Columbia General 
Ospital for lectures, conferences, and clinical studies. He serves in the various 
divisions of the hospital assisting in the preparation of clinical records and per- 
forming certain clinical laboratory examinations. He learns to apply diagnostic 
and therapeutic procedures in the care of patients. During this period instruction 
ìs individual or in small groups. The instructor reviews the student's observations 
at the bedside and guides him in the development and application of his knowledge. 
During the following summer each fourth year student is required to spend 
eight weeks in one of the clinical facilities of the School of Medicine. In the 
fourth year the student's responsibility for inpatient care continues and enlarges, 
Ut at least an equal part of his time is spent in the study and care of clinic 
Patients. The University Hospital, the District of Columbia General Hospital, 
Children's Hospital, Mount Alto Veterans Administration Hospital, and St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital provide the student with experience in many fields. In this final 
Year of formal medical education stress is placed upon the total patient and his 
environment so that emotional and economic as well as physical factors may be 
considered in the restoration of the individual to a state of health and happiness. 
pon satisfactory completion of the four-year course of the School of Medicine, 
the student is well prepared for graduate training leading to a career in general 
°F specialty practice, research, medical education, or government service. 


THE CURRICULUM 


First YEAR 
| Laboratory | 
Subject Lecture a AR Conference} Total 
EE... —— 85 | 210 Е 295 
wobryolosy and Histology cnn m oe A 
SS a s Lou 88 
lochemistry хаяа. ЭД» PALS are 180 32 288 
[ee 152 32 296 
Са CREE: 
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SECOND YEAR 


انتما 
Subject | Lecture | ог Conference} Total‏ 
Clerkship |‏ | 
МЕ | 64 144 | 16 224‏ 
RRS RS) рее 1—5 64. |. 196 | 2 |. 2‏ 
КАЛИН = scars л se эз 10 | 80 24 144‏ 
112 — | 96 16 ھا دک Physical Diagnosis ...... main‏ 
Иан нан ose 32 i| — | 80‏ 
Clinical Microscopy ........................ | 16 32 | 1244 =‏ 
18 س — 18 ИЛЛЕ esed WEN зы...‏ 
„лей ЕНИН НЫНЕ EX ++ - —- 32‏ 
Community Health ................................—. тә, | 32 | | — 32‏ 
32 تت MEM AS een EE edet ceo per 32 RT‏ 
Neurology ..... 32 ES ы 32‏ 
Obstetrics and Gynecology.................... 16 - | — | 16‏ 
NN ee aac No HEN AL 16 -| — | t‏ 
Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprud |‏ 
apo eet OC АСА SUE Rom se os PE 16 - | - 16‏ 2 
Оу pietre OEC DRE ү | 16 : | : l0‏ 
торо SENA эй РИИ e 472 | 5356 | 72 | LOMB‏ 
THIRD YEAR‏ 
Lecture, | Laboratory | E Р‏ | ^ 
Subject | Conference | or Tota!‏ 
or Clinic | Clerkship |‏ | 
Ane Bed ek sal 16 „ | 16‏ 
Clinical Pathological Conference lé — | 16‏ 
Lc лад... 64 240 304‏ 19 2 777 
Medical Laboratory м 60 | 60‏ 
Neurology ............ c: CSS 16 | 60 | 76‏ 
Obstetrics and Gynecology .............. “| ) | 120 | 216‏ 
Ophthalmology Se ADEE 16 | а | 16‏ 
Жосалы А... | 32 120 | 152‏ :7 7 | 
Physical Medicine .............................. | 16 — | 16‏ | 
Psychiatry 9e91000009000040000040040800000€ 00000000006 | 16 | | 16‏ 
Radiology 16 | ед | 16‏ 
Surgery . 112 | 240 | 352‏ 
Otolaryngology 16 | а | 16‏ 
Admitting and Emergency = 120 | 120‏ | 
Therapeutic Conference .. 2 а 32‏ | 
LESSE Е 16 | — lo Ж‏ - 00 


SUMMER CLERKSHIP 
Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology or Pediatrics—eight weeks be 
tween third and fourth years. j 
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FounrH YEAR 


а Se а a See E ee ee 


Lecture, | Laboratory 
Subject Coníerence or Total 
or Clinic Clerkship 
e NE 
Cancer BEEN ЛЕНЕ — | 120 | 120 
Clinica] Pathological Conference ...| 28 | -— 28 
orensic Medicine .............. Pen A 12 — 12 
ss с... deis = 360 | 360 
Obstetrics and Gynecology ... ج‎ 240 240 
мазрааи z 28 | 240 268 
FWA | 
O | — 120 120 
ublic Health Practice ..................... | 9 | -— | 9 
BE S S —— oem dr ens elas 
Surgical Anatomy | 15 | — | 15 
urgica] Pathology ады | 12 -- 12 
Total 100 | 1,440 1,540 


EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Medical School Building.—The building housing the School of Medicine is a 


Ve-story Structure with lecture rooms, classrooms, students’ rooms, and the fol. 
ow - 4 : : A 2 

ыз laboratories: anatomy; biochemistry; microbiology and community health; 
Pathology ; pharmacology; and physiology. 


They are fully e 


Б. quipped to enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory 
* 3 and to acquire the technical skill necessary in modern clinical and 
Investigative work. 
ы ereh and Administration Building. —The Research Building houses special 
., tories for graduate and staff research in the departments of Anatomy; 
ао: Microbiology and Community Health; Pharmacology ; and Physi- 
uL al facilities are provided for the study of radioactive compounds, for 
invited ES techniques, and the virologic procedures. Selected students are 
Volunteer pute in certain aspects of the research program either on a 
aa T basis or with the support of special Research Scholarships. 
re Пе first floor, the west wing is occupied by a modern medical library; the 
Wing houses the administrative offices of the School of Medicine. Photo- 


Eraphic 1. Š mali "m = < 
E laboratories and other facilities for audiovisual aids to education are on 
Second floor, 


Medica] Library. 
thet 1339 Н Str 
© new medical 


—The Medical Library in well-equipped quarters on the first 
eet, NW., contains 23,000 carefully selected volumes, including 
Interlib works and the principal medical journals. ee 
The Medi. loan service is maintained with other medical and scientific libraries. 
Mond ical Library is open from 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 р.м. each class day, 

ау through Friday, and from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Saturday. 
i rend of the Medical Library is maintained in the University Hospital for 
through F „the resident physicians, interns, and students. It is open Monday 
Year the x, 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. and 6:00 to 11:00 p.m. During the academic 
rary is also open Saturday and Sunday from 1:00 to 5:00 р.м. 
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The George Washington University Hospital.—This 425-bed hospital is staffed 
and directed by the Faculty of The George Washington University School of 
Medicine. It provides excellent clinical opportunity for the instruction of medical 
students. Practically every specialty in the fields of medicine and surgery ha$ 
assigned space and equipment in both the outpatient department and the bed- 
patient section of this modern hospital. 


GovERNMENT MusEUMS 


The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions met 1? 
general medicine and surgery as well as those of special military significance: 
Its collection of anatomical and pathological specimens comprises material 1# 
ceived from all areas of the world and is unequaled in this country. The Museum 
of Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic баг 
dens, and the various collections of the Department of Agriculture all affor 
opportunity for study of materials of special interest in various areas of Medicine 
and its allied sciences. 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Students at The George Washington University School of Medicine rece 
clinical training at the University Hospital, at the University Cancer Clinic, 4" 
at four affiliated hospitals. : 

The George Washington University Hospital.—The Medical Director and Chiels 
of Services are responsible for the supervision of patient care. The individus 
student has direct responsibility to patients under supervision. Clinical and clint 
cal pathological conferences are held in which the history of patients, the phys 
findings, laboratory records, and the post-mortem pathology, are presented e 
correlated. : 

The University Clinics.—The University Clinics have facilities for each Service 
in the Hospital. Fourth-year students are assigned in rotation by section for p 
struction in the University Clinics. É 

The George Washington University Cancer Clinic.—The Helen L. and Mary 3 
Warwick Memorial building, opened in 1954, houses the Cancer Detection СЇ 
and special laboratories for research related to the nature, diagnosis, and treat 
ment of cancer. A 

The facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are used for teaching medic? 
students. The diagnosis and treatment of various forms of neoplasms аге pre 
sented. The results of treatment are evaluated by follow-up studies. 


a] has 


District of Columbia General Hospital.—Washington's large city hospita 
i 


an annual census of 24,178 inpatients and 211,835 outpatients. It provides € 
opportunities in every branch of medicine and surgery. р for 
Children's Hospital.—This is one of the largest and best known hospitals у 
children in the United States. Medical students receive training and clime 
experience in pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient services. 000 
St. Elizabeths Hospital —This hospital provides care for approximately e 
patients a year with nearly every known psychiatric and neurologic disorder. , 
George Washington University medical students begin their studies in psychia 
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in their first year and these studies continue throughout the four years. Promi- 
Dent psychiatrists and neurologists on the St. Elizabeths staff are members of 
he George Washington School of Medicine faculty. 
Additional clinical experience in psychiatry is gained by students at The George 
ashington University Hospital and in the University Clinics. Special lectures 
and clinical work in child psychiatry are given in Children’s Hospital. 
Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital.—Clinical experience in both medi- 
cine and surgery is provided at this Veterans Administration hospital. 


ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to familiarize 
themselves with, the regulations stated on pages 9-23. 
egistration in the School of Medicine is for the full academic year. After the 
student has entered the courses of instruction he is obligated for the full tuition. 
*ceptance by the School of а student's fee does not in any way obligate the School 
^ accept the student for any subsequent year, and the right is reserved to require 
* Withdrawal of any student from the School whenever, in the interest of the stu- 
€nt or the School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 
A fee of $10 to defray the costs of completing the records for final consideration 
Y the Committee on Admissions must accompany each application. This fee ap- 
pies to students whose premedical training was completed at this University as 
мае аз to students who have not previously attended this University. Fees for 
Semester are payable in advance. 
applic Committee on Admissions is guided in the selection of students by the 
^ cant's academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admission Test, 
/ CU ag qualifications as determined by letters of reference and personal 
lew. Applicants are interviewed on invitation by the Committee. 
ach applicant is notified of the Committee's decision as soon as possible. 
n applicant who is offered a place in a class is required, within two weeks, 
E the Director of Admissions of his intent to accept the place reserved for 
оры deposit of $100 must be remitted not later than January 15th prior to the 
әд Б" ^ classes of the academic year for which he applied. This deposit will 
ie = unded after January 15th. It will be credited toward the tuition for the 
mester, 
condi ying the offer of a place in class will be forms for a report on physical 
ils чар This report must be completed and returned to the Director of Admis- 
of а Y the applicant's physician within two months of receipt of the letter 
CCeptance, 
А эр for work will not be given until, at the completion of a laboratory course, 
Propert M kry replaced or paid for all articles of equipment or other | niversity 
nee Which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. All breakage or loss not directly 
© to an individual student is assessed pro rata. 


lo n 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 

i minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment (microscope, 

unifo ng materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytometer, 

thing > etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $500; second year, $250; 
Year, $125; fourth year, $80; total $955. 


ĉe of $1 a semester is charged for the use (optional) of a locker. 


DR E dp GT ess By RU 
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REGULATIONS 


Students in the School of Medicine are subject to, and are e xpected to familiarize 
themselves with, the general University regulations stated on pages 40-46. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student is not permitted te attend classes until registration has been com 
pleted and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 


GRADES 


The following grading system is used A (90-100); B (80-89); C (15-79); P 
(65-74) condition; F (below 65) failure; / (incomplete), the passing grade in ea 
subject is C or above. a 
A student conditioned in any subject will not be advanced until such conditio® 
is removed and then only by authority of the Faculty. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during and 
at the end of each semester. Il 
All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I and Part 


of the National Board Examinations. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


All first-year students are required to have a comprehensive physical examine 
tion within 10 days of admission to the School of Medicine. The students are ® 
formed of significant findings and advised regarding such measures as will ten 
to help them maintain a high standard of health. ind 
In addition medical students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis Case Fin 
ing Program which the School maintains. Under this program all students гесе! 
tuberculin tests, X-ray examinations, and such special attention from chest spe 
cialists as is necessary to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosi* 
Students are immunized against those diseases for which proven prophylaxis ЄХ 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE d 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of Medicine 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


COMBINED Arts AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candida 
must complete, at least 90 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian Colleges, n 
senior liberal arts college), and the first year of the medical curriculum. > 
satisfactory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the st" 
becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE be 
Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine тайы 
at least twenty-one years of age, and free of all indebtedness to the Univer dy 
e must have completed satisfactorily not less than four academic years «3 
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as а matriculated student in Medicine, completed all required courses, and passed 
satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


Honors 


A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with an average 
grade of 90 or above, may be recommended by the Faculty for graduation “with 
Slinction," 
INTERN AND RESIDENT TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The University Hospital offers mixed-type internships as classified by the National 
ntern Matching Program, Inc. Twenty-seven internships of one year each are 
s ted: fourteen. in the Department of Medicine, eleven in the Department of 
urgery, and two in the Department of Pathology. 
ixed Internships, Medicine Major.—Interns are assigned to six months of gen- 
eral medicine, two months on the surgical service, and one month each on neuro- 
Psychiatry, Pediatrics, obstetrics and gynecology and the emergency room. One 
Onth of the training in medicine and one month in pediatrics are at the District of 
lumbia General Hospital. 
pw Internships, Surgery Major.—Interns are assigned to the surgical services 
Iné months, to general medicine for two months, and to obstetrics for one 
Month, 
io Mixed Internships, Pathology Major.—Interns are assigned to the pathology serv- 
or six months, to general medicine for two months, to surgery for two months, 
Pediatrics for one month, and to obstetrics for one month. 
inte are approved residencies are offered in anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, 
Tal medicine, neurologic surgery, neurology, obstetrics-gynecology, pathology, 
a Physical medicine, plastic surgery, psychiatry, roentgenology, surgery, 
teenth” surgery. Residency programs are from one to four years in duration, 
appointne upon the service. Residents in the University Hospital also receive 
teachi ents as members of the Faculty of the School of Medicine with active 
Felle responsibilities. : 
I pe of one or two years are available in anesthesiology, cardiology, 
matic M infectious diseases, outpatient service, physical medicine, rheu- 
eases, surgery, and thoracic surgery. 


ton арроіпітепіз are for one year with the privilege of applying for continua- 

9n the House Staff. In several of the intern, residency, and fellowship 
Pitals, 8, excellent affiliations are maintained with local and governmental hos- 
Addressed е and applications for membership on the House Staff should be 
of ө Ceo the Chief of the Department concerned or to the Medical Director 
lon 7, D, с rge Washington University Hospital, 901 23d Street NW., Washing- 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


Mins ше is open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
ing the xe tology, offered by Columbian College, and te other applicants meet- 
Society “ quirements of the Registry of Medical Technologists of the American 
bian Coll ical Pathologists. These requirements, fully satisfied by the Colum- 
hours) г 8¢ program, are as follows: two years (60 semester hours or 90 quarter 

Ot college work in any college or university accredited by a recognized 
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bar; (4) institutes and forums on current topics in domestic and foreign law; (5) 
the publication of a law journal containing the results of research in public law; 
and (6) the encouragement of student professional co-curricular activities. 


PROGRAMS or STUDY 


Traditionally the Law School has been national in the geographic distribution of 
its students. At the present time, men and women holding baccalaureate degree? 
from more than three hundred coll. and universities come from the fifty states 
and several foreign countries to comprise the student body. As a consequence the 
program of study leading to the degree of Bachlor of Laws has been planned to 
provide instruction and training for the practice of law wherever the Апр1о-Атей 
can legal system obtains. E. 

Graduate work leading to the degrees of Master of Laws and Doctor of Juridica! 
Science is offered for those desiring further study and research in specialized fiel 
of law. 


Provision is made for advan 


of the bar who do not desire to 
may take courses for this purpose either 


ed study by member: 


register as candidates for degrees. Lawyer 


duate students or as continuing legal education students. 


as unc lassified rr 
Graduate work is offered also to meet the needs of lawyers who come from cou? 
tries whose legal systems are not ! ised on the English law T! ere are two pro 


grams of study, one leading to the degree of Master of Comparative Law for law 

yers planning to return to their own countries and the other leading to the degre? 

of Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) fi r lawyers planning to remat 
I 


in this country for the practice of law. 


ENTERING CLASSES 
= : : : i e 
The curriculum is organized so that students may enter the Law School at th 
" A . , э x he 
beginning of the fall or spring semester of the academic vear. but not at the begi 


ning of the summer term. 


MORNING AND EVENING DIVISIONS 


Es ~ ; : : : 
Most morning classes meet for fifty-minute periods between 9:10 A.M. and 1 
P.M., Monday through Friday; one class and Trial Practice Court meet for 1000 


periods on Saturday morning. 


inute periods from 5:50 to 7:40 P.M., Monday 
ings a week; а e^ 
k. The evening div 


Evening classes meet for two fifty-n 


through Friday. A four« redit course, e.g., Torts, meets two eve 


credit course, e.g., Personal Property, meets one evening a wet 
sion conforms n M ] 1 d . ЖИ П 11 " lty par 
5101 niorms to the standards of the morning division, the full-time facu J 


ticipating in the instruction. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Law Library of 56,400 volumes contains the official reports of the decisions 
of the courts of last resort of all states prior to the National Reporter System, - 
of some states complete to date; the National Reporter System, complete; the герой 
of the United States Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the reports © 
federal administrative agencies; Shepard’s Citations for the units of the Reporte 
System; the English Reports, Full Reprint; the English Law Reports; the Times 
Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; the United States statutes and codes; complet 
sets of statutes of all the states; the English statutes; thé principal English a 
American digests and enclyclopedias; collections of special reports and annotat 
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cases; United Nations documents; and leading textbooks and treatises. Approxi- 
mately 325 legal periodicals are currently received. A section of the library, con- 
sisting of books acquired from National University, is known as the National Uni- 
Versity Law Collection. 
Also available to law students are 50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 pamphlets 
of the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, in the 
elds of international law and relations, history, and economics, in the University 
ibrary, : 
A The Law Library, which is on the fourth floor of Stockton Hall, is open from 9:00 
A.M. to 10:00 P.M. Monday through Friday; from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. on Sat- 
urday; and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. Books and other materials do not 
Circulate and must be used in the library. 


Tue Law Review 


The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is edited and 
managed by students of the Law School under the supervision of faculty advisers. 
а » devoted exclusively to state and federal public law. The location of the Uni- 

Tsity in the National Capital, where the primary sources of federal public law may 

, served in operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for specialization in 
this field. 

a ve organization includes a faculty editor-in-chief, an associate faculty 

E = ч — board of advisory editors, a board of departmental advisory editors, 

ы “pei of student editors. The student editors are chosen each year on the 
$ of scholarship from full-time and part-time students. 


Tue STUDENT Bar ASSOCIATION 
Eve 


which } student in the Law School is a member of the Student Bar Association, 


the 18 organized to enable students to become better acquainted with problems of 
Profession, to foster professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with 


me ^ А r ; 

“чары of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. The work of the 
eral ent Bar Association is carried on by various committees and by group and gen- 
B unes of a professional and social nature. From time to time lectures are 


2У outstanding authorities on legal and professional problems. 
ета activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, which provides an 
icipate = for training in appellate advocacy. First and second year students par- 
oca] Б contestants before courts composed of members of the Faculty and the 
Ment 1 ч Senior law students of the Case Club also sit as judges. The final argu- 
18 held before a court composed of distinguished federal judges. 
Universit’ s Aid Program is under the joint sponsorship of The George Washington 
umbis р tudent Bar Association and the Junior Bar Section of the District of 
in the ar Association. Participating students assist court-appointed attorneys 
student, e Paration of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified second- and third-year 
з are eligible for participation in the program. 
Tec. ranking of member associations by the American Law Student Association, 
twice uw Washington University Student Bar Association has received first place 
second place twice in the past six years. 


ORDER or THE Corr 


Order of the Coif, a national honor society with chapters in over forty law 
LI б * 
5 aims “to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner 


The 
school 
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Washington‏ ^^ ا 
those who have attained a high grade of scholarship." The George Was‏ 
University Chapter was established in 1926. Members are elected each year‏ 

the highest-ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


REGULATIONS 
Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected. to familiarize a 
selves with, the following regulations and the regulations concerning Арм 
REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 9-23, and the University reg 
lations stated on pages 40-46. 


Amount or WORK 


Students without substantial outside employment may take a program of studies of 
14 hours a week. Such students may take courses in the evening only if they » 
not available in the morning and if a majority of the hours taken are in morn d 
courses, Students with substantial outside employment whether in the morning à 
evening division, must take a limited program of studies not exceeding 10 wr 
week. Students taking a majority of their classes in the evening may not divi 
more than 10 hours a week. A minimum schedule of 10 hours in the morning d 
sion and 6 hours in the evening division is required except in exceptional sl 
stances when a reduced program is authorized by the Dean for continuing stu 


ATTENDANCE 


A 
Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful шү 
student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred from 
the examination. 
REsmENCE REQUIREMENTS 


jod 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws must complete a residence pe | 
of three academic years. Attendance in the morning division for the fall - 
semesters constitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in y^ 
ning division constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic yos ш e 
quently, a morning student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence requi 1 
an evening student must attend 8. Students authorized to take schedules a 
than 10 hours in the morning division or less than 6 hours in the evening mmer 
receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend the 8Ш 
sessions receive fractional residence credit. dd 

Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law schools an ] mus 
ing to use credits obtained at such schools in their course at this Law Зоос wi 
first have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. In " A riod 
credits be recognized in excess of those which might be obtained in a similar Pê 
in this School. 


nts: 


esit 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of each course. Every ee i 
quired to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for absenc 
be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or other emerges 
plication for excuse must be made in writing not later than one month & os 
date of the examination. An entry of 1, incomplete, will be made on the нг. ебе 
а student thus excused. To receive credit for the course, he must take the пех 
larly scheduled examination. 


э” e will not " 
Permission to take an e 


xamination before the regularly scheduled dat 
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granted, Permission to take a postponed examination is limited to the situation 
provided for in the preceding paragraph. 
special examination will be granted only to a student entitled to take a post- 
poned examination, who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred at a convocation 
which precedes the next regular examination in the subject. Written application, 
Showing sufficient cause, should be addressed to the Dean, and approval will be 
Branted at the discretion of the Faculty. 
S a student fails to take an examination, a grade of F (to be counted as zero) 
ill be recorded unless he has been excused from the examination as provided above 
or has obtained the Dean's permission to drop the course. 


GRADES 


pne are indicated by the letters 4, excellent, 85-100; B, good, 75-84; C, satis- 
Чогу, 65-74; D, poor, 55-64—below standard for graduation; F, failed—below 
ee incomplete—student excused from failure to take regularly scheduled exam- 
= thay and EA, excessive absences. See "Examinations" above, for grade upon 
E € to take an examination. The grades A, B, C, and D mean that the work has 
аы Ee and credit given for the courses. D grades, however, do not repre- 
me ‘atistactory work and adversely affect a student’s cumulative average. F, failed, 
ans that no credit will be given. 
a may not repeat a course he has failed except by permission of the 
tan” Cumulative average of a student includes all the grades in all the courses 
олде ile he is in the Law School as a candidate for a particular degree. When 
counted „18 repeated, both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades are 
ed In the cumulative average. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


ж sf the Degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor.—A student will 
er or ES i 10 fails in courses aggregating 8 or more semester hours in one semes- 
Semester "ugs nuits semesters, or who fails in courses aggregating 10 or more 

is Revision anne his period of law study. A student subject to exclusion y 

* Semester. o is currently registered will be permitted to complete the work o 
to cnl ти subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at any time fails 
ent on bu cumulative average of at least C will be placed on probation. A stu- 
gram of stud awe may at the discretion of the Dean be required to reduce his pro- 
following th 4 4 fa student on probation does not, by the end of the second semester 
Bive him a is 2e his average has fallen below C, receive grades sufficient to 
Probation at mu'ative average of at least C, he will be excluded. If a student on 

* semester 5 a cumulative average of at least C by the grades received during 
Probation js alk status will then become clear. A maximum of three semesters of 

esters of E Thus, if a student whose status has become clear after two 
ester of at ation subsequently. goes on probation, he will be allowed only one 

n Special ation in which to raise his average to at least C. 
that his low ex in which a student who has been excluded can clearly demonstrate 
аз the ca iom es were due to special circumstances beyond his control and that he 

pacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likelihood of success, such 


Student ‘ 
May Е" readmitted by the Faculty subject to such conditions as the Faculty 
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Candidates for Graduate Degrees.—A candidate for one of the graduate degrees 
whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion of the Faculty, taking into considera- 
tion the requirements and standards for the degree, may, by action of the Faculty, 
be excluded at the end of the semester for which he is currently registered. 3 

Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work is not satisfactory Jn 
the opinion of the Faculty may, by action of the Faculty, be excluded at the end 0 
the semester for which he is currently registered. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws are divided into classes on the com: 
pletion of semester hours as follows: (1) full-time students: first year, 1-28; secon 
year, 29-56; third year, 57 ог more; (2) part-time students: first year, 1-20; seco 
year, 21-40; third year, 41-60; fourth year, 61 or more. 


THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF LAWS AND JURIS DOCTOR 


The programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor 
are addressed to the development and application of legal principles, skills, ee 
ideals which are indispensable to the equipment of a lawyer for professional герен 
sibility and leadership in modern society. They include, first and foremost, ' 
traditional core of legal education, namely, the study of legal materials- -jodia 
statutory, and administrative—and instruction in the understanding and тесш 
of their use. These programs include the study of the nature and purpose of y 
the history of the Anglo-American legal system, and the history and standards » 
the legal profession; practice in the skills of legal research and legal writing; © 
mentary training in trial practice; and, through the medium of seminars, experien 
in group handling of legal problems. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
BACHELOR or Laws 


To be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) the student - 
have completed a residence period of not less than three academic years (four Y ast 
for evening students) and 80 semester hours, with a cumulative average of at 16 
C. At least one academic year of residence and 28 semester hours are requi oed 
students admitted with advanced standing. Credits allowed by way of advan 
standing are not included in computing the average required for graduation. 


Juris Docror* 


The degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) is conferred as a recognition of the comple 
at The George Washington University Law School, with high rank, of the w 
program of study for the Bachelor’s degree, including experience in research ө , 
legal authorship. To be recommended for this degree the student must have % 
pleted: (1) a residence period of not less than three academic years (four yeal B 
evening students); (2) 80 semester hours with a cumulative average of at "e 
including one of the following courses: Comparative Law I, Jurisprudence, OF ot at 
the graduate seminars: and (3) one year of acceptable service on the board 


a f ; a = iect to 
dent editors of The George Washington Law Review, election to which is subj 


* The degree of Juris 


, ч tering 
Doctor will be discontinued effective with respect to students €P 


Law School in the 1961-62 


2 academic year. 
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Tegulations laid down by the Faculty. All requirements for the degree must be com- 
pleted at this Law School. 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction” will be 
‘warded students who obtain a cumulative average of A. 


CURRICULUM 


Required and Elective Courses.—A program of required and elective courses has 
„een developed to assure coverage of the basic courses and allow a degree of flex- 
ility to meet the diverse interests of students. All first-year courses, four second- 
ies, courses, and one third-year course are required, leaving a total of 34 hours of 
in ves. In general, second-year students are restricted to second-year electives but 
Appropriate cases the taking of third-year electives will be approved. Similarly, 
Specially qualified third-year students may secure approval to take graduate courses 
el research in public law. It is important that students plan ahead regarding their 
ectives, 
rng and Trial Practice Court.—Classroom instruction is conducted in plead- 
include Procedure, trial and appellate practice, and evidence. This instruction 
3 Fed grounding in the principles of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and 
quired eral Rules of Criminal Procedure. In addition, each senior student is re- 
; to participate in the work of the Trial Practice Court, which includes the 
C ae as junior counsel and as senior counsel. A special section of the 
and ar devoted exclusively to the trial of patent cases. Experience in preparing 
Pune I. appellate court cases is available through the Case Club Competition. 
ёо. n Students interested in patent law should take the following group 
Practice C nfair Trade Practices, Patent Law, Patent Office Practice, Patent Trial 
эф Tu and Federal Antitrust Laws. Additional courses recommended are 
‚ © topics in Patent Law and Trade Regulation Seminar. 
urriculum.— Following is the curriculum for students beginning in the fall se- 


mest : ure 
spri е. Adjustments are made to meet the needs of students beginning in the 
"E semester, 
Morning Division 
FIRST YEAR 
Contracta FALL SEMESTER E у SPRING SEMESTER E cà 
Lega] Е? че не 4 Constitutional Law ................. 4 
Personal pod and Legal System...... 4- Cus JM... o ee SE rro iA 2 
Torts КЕРКИ .;................ 2 Criminal Law and Procedure......... 4 
EL шашы Аш tae Bui FeO. oce ev agens бае» ices D 
SS ees 14 уы.» 14 
SECOND YEAR 
Civi FALL SEM Semester unc Semester 
vil p ESTER m SPRINC SEMESTER Houn 
Conveyan caure NENESE 4 Administrative Law ................ 4 
о EP 2 a a a A a ae EA 4 
ез 


00 CU Seki cic ceweckc ova eRe a UIS vie reo 


NALE 


ASSAI Dabo ne ESSE ELE UR RE Era ra aW ee e‏ ت 
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THIRD YEAR 


Semester 
FALL SEMESTER "pee SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Trial Practice Court ................ 2 Trial Practice Court ..............,. 0 
РЕТТИ ООГОН 10 00 NEEYUCITÉIOI EXT YEN Г. 
ge „29 
QU oC IESU мед д 12 Besboiandd/ und 12 
Evening Division 
FIRST YEAR 
> Semester 
FALL SEMESTER "== SPRING SEMESTER Hour 
N TNN XY TE TT 4 ГИЛЕР (ooo esas evees o soo aM TD “a 
Legal Method and Legal System...... 4 Criminal Law and Procedure ......-- 4 
Personal Property .................. 2 ТО Taca е огон RM 
У, син 10 y vaser riv esane ШШ . 10 
SECOND YEAR 
še : Semester 
FALL SEMESTER "m SPRING SEMESTER a 
JUS E r.c ERE PEE RSIS 4 Constitutional Law ............:. +++ * 2 
oo Aa ARR DRI 4 CONVEYANCES coccinea o REED 4 
i lee E RE ШИН. С» coke ov» NAS 
(075 ge menor 10 н co ex »2 v» caa RR 10 
THIRD YEAR 
Semestet 
FALL SEMESTER Semester " "c чи Senti 
Л, SEMESTER Ин SPRING SEMESTER Hen 
Administrative JU CERCA е 4 Le s EEETEREETTETETITIIIO 5 6 
ОНО нна сом, 6 Electives ...csccccscecvevccctes ium “a 
т 7 Ё 10 
Е. 10 о ee 2 SER 
FOURTH YEAR 
S Semen 
FALL SEMESTER io SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Trial Practice Court ................ 2 Trial Practice Court .......++++****" 8 
cents lene, UU eee 8 OM UTC BERSODNEEEPETESS a 
st 0 
BM ESSE E Ls crici 10 Total... ease vens ox 7 D vat 
GRADUATE PROGRAM 
DEGREES or MASTER or Laws AND DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 
O ae some 
The administration of justice under law is a matter so vast and complex that di 


graduates feel the need for further study to broaden and deepen their understand 
of the law. Others wish to extend their study into rapidly developing specia i Ji- 
fields. Graduate instruction, leading to the degree of Master of Laws enables 928 
fied students to attain one or both of these objectives. pose 
„The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science is offered for selected students V 
aim 1 to extend still further their studies by pursuing original research in law. 
Graduate work is available to evening as well as morning students for the 
venience of lawyers in privat 


con 


e practice and in government service. 
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PROGRAMS or STUDY ron FOREIGN LAWYERS 


Two programs of study are provided for lawyers who come from countries whose 
legal systems are not based on the English law. The degree of Master of Com- 
Parative Law is planned for those who wish to understand our system so that they 
may work intelligently with its materials and practitioners after returning to their 
aa countries. The degree of Master of Comparative Law (American Practice), 

an appropriate and more intensive program of study, is offered for foreign 
awyers who wish to practice in a common law jurisdiction. Comparative Law stu- 
^n are not assigned to special classes but work in association with the students 
\е regular courses. Each student's program is adapted to his individual needs. 


NoNDEGREE STUDY: CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 


ыг pes part of the graduate program is the offering of courses in various 
Б" the law for members of the bar not interested in degree candidacy but 
á us of keeping abreast of current developments. The offerings in the field 
"nha mage regulation provide opportunities for specialization. Although third- 
an - graduate courses are particularly suitable, first-year and second-year courses 

2Y be taken in appropriate cases. Members of the bar taking graduate work in 

18 Way register as unclassified students or as Continuing Legal Education students. 


RESEARCH IN PUBLIC Law 


research in public law is conducted under the supervision of members of the 
Public 7 The purpose of this research is to furnish means for training specialists in 
is aw, either as government lawyers or as lawyers representing individuals or 
2, cations in cases in which the Government is a party; and to assist in the 
ч ysis, clarification, formulation, and improvement of public law, substantive and 
Ocedura], 
senaidates for the graduate degrees in the Law School and specially qualified 
may pursue this work. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


Master or Laws 


E ax recommended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) the student must 
Should "à eted a residence period of not less than two semesters. Such residence 
in this узн be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be completed 
Work for d hool and in a period not exceeding two years after registration for 
of В, е degree. The student must have completed, with a minimum average 
except ee hours in courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate courses 

ìn appropriate cases second- and third-year courses may be approved for 


inclusi ° 
Оп in the program of study if not previously taken. 


MASTER oF COMPARATIVE LAW 


iow of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) is for foreign students 
5 ed return to their countries. To be recommended for this degree the 
* must he ave completed a residence period of not less than one academic year. 
iculum > completed satisfactorily 24 semester hours in approved courses in the 
Facult - of the Law School or of such other departments of the University as the 
Y of the Law School shall approve. 


Th 
Who 


ASR کک‎ es 
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MASTER or COMPARATIVE Law (AMERICAN PRACTICE) 


The degree of Master of Comparative Law, American Practice (M Comp LE 
Prac.)) is for foreign students who intend to remain in this country. ud Yr 
mended for this degree the student must have completed a residence perioc s a 
less than one academic year. He must have completed 28 semester чес k 
proved courses in the curriculum of the Law School with a cumulative averag 
at least C. 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


To be recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science A 
student must have completed a residence period of nct less than one acade 
He must have pursued a course of study and research designated by his Mee 
committee and approved by the Committee on Graduate Studies. At the conc duate 
of his first year of residence, or at such other time as the Committee on po i 
Studies may set, the candidate must pass an oral examination in those r K 
study selected by the consultative committee. This examination is conducted , rts 
consultative committee and such other members of the Faculty and qualified exP® 
as are selected by the Committee on Graduate Studies. 6 must 

No later than the date specified in the University calendar the candidat 
submit to the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation together with Pul 
copy of the summary. [t is the responsibility of the candidate for a P 
degree to obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations котоп 
styling and reproduction of the dissertation, which are rigidly enforced. con 
acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining con for 
stitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be ет" Conr 
publication. Additional information will be supplied by the Chairman of the 
mittee on Graduate Studies. [ d iss 

The summaries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a numbere i 
the University BULLETIN. The successful candidate for the doctorate is per 
before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover the expense of printing t 
mary of his dissertation. 


ue of 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 
M. A. Mason, Dean; C. H. Walther, Assistant Dean; J. E. Walters, 


neering Administration Program 


Director, Eng 


Professors P. A. Crafton, J. B. Ecker, R. A. Hechtman, T. P. G. Liver 
Mason, Florence Mears, R. Н. Moore, С. R. Naeser, Lewis Slack, J. Е. 
C. H. Walther 
Adjunct Professors L, А. Guildner, A. G. McNish, G. U. Sorger Heilpri» 
Professorial Lecturers C. H. Conrad, F. P. Hall, F. K. Harris, Laurence 
Robert Kahal, H. F. Smith, H. L. Stier, R. J. Wilson 


* The Staff of Instruction listed here is for the academic year 1960-61 d the Assist 
ы * м А 3 € acade: 1 @ d а г? 
The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean of the School an niversitY the 


ean in the School, the Re 


-tors CO 
r a Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructo! 
Faculty. 


U "egt 
gistrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the stitute 
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Associate Professors G. M. Arkilic, Louis dePian, R. R. Fox, N. T. Grisamore, H. H. 
Hobbs, John Kaye, A. C. Murdaugh, M. S. Ojalvo 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M. C. Soteriades 
5sistant Professors E. H. Braun, R. L. Dedrick, C. D. Ferris, J. F. Greenslade, W. J. 
Mayo-Wells, L. A. Rubin 
ecturers George Abraham, William Alderson, W. W. Balwanz, J. A. Cunningham, 
Howard Eisner, M. A. Garstens, Milton Gussow, J. R. Miles, Sr., P. S. Morgan, 
D. C. Rohlfs, L. S. Rotolo, P. H. Sawitz, A. H. Schneyman, Richard Van Blerkom 
nstructors Sachindranayan Bhaduri, G. V. Luckyj, A. C. Meltzer, R. M. Moore 
ssociates Т. F, Humphrey, Т. B. Wiggins 


COMMITTEES* 
THE Dean’s COUNCIL 


e K C: Murdaugh, J. E. Walters; 1963: P. A. Crafton, N. T. Grisamore; 
: R. R. Fox, C. R. Naeser 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


CH. Walther (Chairman), R. R. Fox, M. S. Ojalvo, L. A. Rubin 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


R. R. Fox (Chairman), R. L. Dedrick, C. D. Ferris 


M COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES} 
* A. Mason (Chairman), G. M. Arkilic, Louis dePian, M. S. Ojalvo, J. E. Walters 


N COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
Lb Grisamore ( Chairman), R. L. Dedrick, A. C. Meltzer 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


ме del of Engineering was organized in 1884 as the Corcoran Scientific 
Partment of x that school was combined with Columbian University in the De- 

rh rts and Sciences. In 1905 the engineering courses were placed under 
and in 1900 i Organization known as the Washington College of Engineering, 
Arts, In 1914 d, name was changed to the College of Engineering and Mechanic 

Curricula the name became the School of Engineering. 
Mechanica] ping to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of 
в Bu cre and Bachelor of Electrical Engineering are accredited by 
body of the Council for Professional Development, the recognized accrediting 

engineering profession. 


The obj OBJECTIVE 

Мем: 

knowled Jective of the School of Engineering is to produce graduates who possess 
а 


Be and understanding of the fundamental scientific principles in their fields 


mit Dean of . 
tee Members? School and the Assistant Dean in the School are members ex officio of all com- 
1 M by the Fe “Ае listed here is for the academic year 1960-61. 
Y the Dean upon recommendation of the Faculty 
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CREDIT 

Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com 
pletion of the required work of classes or upon the granting of advanced standing 
in accordance with the regulations of the School. A student who takes a course 8$ 
an auditor may not take the same course later for credit. e 

On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet showing | 
amount of work completed and the requirements, both quantitative and qualitativ 
remaining to be met for the degree. 


Honors List 


The Faculty of the School of Engineering recognizes meritorious scholastic achieve 
ment by an Honors List, containing in alphabetical order the names of candidate 
for the certificate or the undergraduate degrees in engineering, whose scholasue 
achievement satisfies all of the following requirements: 

1. The candidate's cumulative quality-point index is equal to or exceeds 3.00. 

2. At least 30 semester hours of credit have been earned while a degree candidate 
in the School of Engineering. of 

3. At least 15 (part-time student) or 30 (full-time student) semester hours 2 
credit in an engineering degree curriculum have been earned in the two semesté 
immediately preceding the award. 

4. No grade below C has been received during the qualifying period stated above 

5. No disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student. j dir 

The Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semesters anc is 
played in an appropriate public place in the School of Engineering. A notaio 
made on the student's record each time his name is included in an Honors List. 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIST CERTIFICATE 4 
" n 
This two-year program, which is open to high school graduates, prepares stude 
to assume responsibilities in the field of measurement science. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES m 
The Bachelor's degrees are Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrics” 
Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science 1n 
gineering. ё f the 
The degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering may be earned with any Май 
following options: Chemistry, Engineering Administration, Machine Computer, M 
ematics, Measurement Sciences, or Physics. o 
Curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor 5 
Electrical Engineering, and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering are accredita 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, the recognized 800 
body of the engineering profession, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE AND THE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP 


She in good 50” 
A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 to be in 8 
demic standing. 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the 
Engineering may be suspended from the University. 
Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, 


School oí 


instru? 
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tors Teport to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is unsatisfactory. On 
Teceipt of a warning notice the student must consult his instructor and his adviser im- 
mediately. 

The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be completed 

fore the end of the current semester. 

Probation.—A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 is placed on 
Probation. This probation extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 
Semester hours of study. 

Na student on probation may be required to follow a program of study, including 
emedia] studies, prescribed by the Committee on Scholarship. He may not hold 
we, participate in the activities of any student organization, or represent the 
ool in any student activity. 
_Suspension—A student whose quality-point index is below 2.00 at the end of his 
cia ationary period is suspended. A student whose index falls below 2.00 after 
moval from probation is suspended. 


3 og time of his suspension a student may apply to the Committee on Scholar- 
: guidance concerning remedial action he should take during the period of 
8 Suspension. 

а den suspended for poor scholarship may apply* to be readmitted in the 
ra or summer session which begins next after an interval of one calendar year. 

mitted =ч for readmission he must pass prescribed tests. A student read- 

Шы ы E suspension is on probation. He must maintain a current quality-point 
tive ind east 2.50 on each 12 semester hours of work undertaken until his cumu- 

ex is 200. In no case will the probationary period after readmission ex- 


hours of ; PLC en рна per 
be Б" of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not 


T ‚ 
= m foregoing scholarship regulations are applied when a student has completed 
: mum of 12 semester hours of work. Thereafter, the regulations are applied 


în multiples of 19 hours. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


be een whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory may 
Plementa as instructor to the Dean's Council. The Council may assign sup- 
student, th » Without academic credit, varying in amount with the necds of the 
charged h e work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
deficiency ; © granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any such 
Cy in English to the satisfaction of the Dean’s Council. 


h RESIDENCE 
- e i i n . . : о o . 
36 еен Entering Technologist Certificate, a minimum of 30 weeks and the last 
or the Ba Ca rap be completed in residence. 
Pleted i х elor 8 degrees, a minimum of 30 weeks and 36 semester hours must be 
П residence. Summer work may be counted. Unless special permission 


be comp] by the Dean to study elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must 
P'eted in residence, 


* n 
ing lication fo ы 
oP red dor readmission should be made two months in advance to permit the taking and grad- 


Sen ee a. Legs 
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CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of one of the following curricula is required ^ E 
students registered for a Bachelor's degree in Engineering except those in the 
of Measurement Science. For curricula leading to the Engineering Technologist a 
tificate and the degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering with option in Measure 
ment Science, see pages 112 and 113. ЕГ 

Variations from the prescribed curricula may be made, with the permission 5 
the Dean’s Council. A student desiring to omit a required course and substitu : 
another must make written application to the Dean presenting satisfactory pay 
for the substitution; written approval must be obtained before registration for 
course. À E 

A student who is absent from the University for one semester or more is nee : 
to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his return unless du 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence" status, see pages 43 and 4. 


h Semester 
FRESHMAN YEAR* He з 
fEng. 1 or 1X, 2 КА T uo io cscs os MR NET. 3 
Math. 12 BENE COINS Loi eovescosveerzeveeessceeésces uiii 9 
Math. 29, 30, 31 Wy ae ei SER RRR ORI SERS 3 
ME9 Introduction to Engineering....................0..%* 2 
МЕ 10 Graphical Сопипопісабов c.c locas nen 3 
Phys. 11 TL а PA E EE PR ERE 3 
Phys. 14 GOT PON COLANE до e SO D 
29 

Dco Eee M ee ee У 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students take Air Science 1-2 and 22 (4). j 
" Semest 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 1 з 
Сһет. 11-12 КИЛ eS 0 eee PR 3 
CE 21 Rigid Body Mechanics 1...............- e e ro eoo AND 3 
CE 24 Strength of Materials.............. gessisse esso sea 6 
EE 11-12 Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering ФРЕЕ 6 
Math. 111, 112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I, Il........+++** 6 
Phys. 15, 16 у ө . : Qesvuveccuscesecerkos uper g 
tElective In humanities or social studies (see page 105) ....... s E 
‚ 95 

RED i Ecaca SR DO 


Јес" 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 11-12 and 51 (4) for E 


tive (3). : 
BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ester 

JUNIOR YEAR "fous 

CE 112 ШАЛ л н ы-ы ОШ 
СЕ 121 Rigid Body Mechanics 11.......................... л 4 
CE 125 Engineering Materials ............................+**** i 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanics ............... eee B 
CE 143-44 Structural Theory Т.ЇЇ..........................+**й 3 
ME 113 Thermodynamics Ї............................5е TT 3 
ME 118 Heat Transfer .......... Lecce teer eene E 10 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 105) ..... nt pi 
31 

о an AE ORA 2 D 


a See leting 
* Exceptional students may qualify for admission to advanced courses by successfully comp 
qualifying examinations. 4 {у 
t Before students аге registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials О superior 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show marked o positio 
may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or both semesters of the English 


cn; those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 are assigned to English 1X. 
+ B.E E. candidates may elect Speech 1, English 11, or Psychology 1 


CE 128 
CE 135 
CE 137 
CE 145 
CE 146 
CE 154 
CE 157 
CE 165 
CE 168 
Elective 
ective 


ROTC.— Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political Science 
ive in humanities or social studies (6). 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


171 (3) for elect 


SENIOR YEAR M == 

Sell. ЖОЛА... xad y. cg 7 - PACER MES +» «+» >» >» Ota ЧЕ 3 
Ние ЖАНР Аро оов eere dest tous 3 
Avotion Earth ЗОМБУ, узнал БФ» з aes ccu Oeo Amd» 3 
MEN QUEM oo han ore АПИА р Фасис e > 2 3 
Belsuforeed СОЕ isa casted А o d iR o ais rS 3 
Juno DOES osu vie e eat die Mawes онаа обага ed 3 
Mechanics of Deformable Bodies.......................... 3 
Engineering Planning and Organization..................+.. 3 
Борова! and: Urban Finning, i22» vo vae ояе вее 3 
In humanities or social studies (вее page 105).............. 6 
ТОШ Kies 010. рача нофа. узел едка МӨӨ 6 
ү, о Маре Тн >а ылу UTE! Сыта Чеби 39 


Se 

JUNIOR YEAR pester 

Rigid Бобу MoS Rn ovii ses322 945 6o oon sen 3 
Fluid Meobauios TE динле ирд»: 3 
Engineering Electronics .................. NR: Rey. 
Electric and Magnetic Fields................ ix aa E 3 
i ROO CLL NACE eteu d eee ed sb se itera Gs 3 
Steady-state Network Analysis.................. 4... eere eee 3 
Илон] Меин сулы оос на вооон оо оо обв соё 4 
Ebonio! Power Labonifeity.. 2023. 202 ui. 22 3$ vow oo 0o 2 ов sks 2 
Measurements and Electronics Laboratory............... 2 
суна ЕЕ EITHER VOIE APIS 3 
Quantum and Solid State Рһувїсз.......................... 3 
In humanities or social studies (see page 105) .............. 5 
ү, NSE СЫ ше. зале ушш АШК o» VEMM 37 
SENIOR YEAR Semester 

Electric Power Laboratory................. 2 
Electrical Energy Conversion. ............ TP ies ru 
Electronic Devices and Systems Laboratory. .............. Ry 
High-frequency Communications Laboratory........ as 2 
General Network Analysis and Synthesis. ............... 3 
Engineering Analysis ......................... 3 
Electromagnetic Waves .......................... 3 
Electronic Circuits and Systems.............. POOR X 3 
Digital Circuitry and Systems................... eee 3 
Undergraduate Thesis in Electrical Engineering............. 2 
Automate: Сомік oes Slo 4 
In humanities or social studies (see page 105).............. 9 
39 


BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
JUNIOR YEAR 


Rigid Body Mechanics II 
ngineering Materials .. 
Fluid Mechanics ....... 


* B.C.E : 
at this Unive ates elect any courses numbered from 101 to 300 in the sciences or engineering offered 


The School of Engineering 103 


Semester 


Hours 

EE 102 Engineering Electronics TT s.. 
ME 100 Analytical Kinematics Б i ertt 6 
ME 113, 114 Thermodynamics I, П TET .. 3 
ME 118 Heat Transfer ..... ; = 3 
ME 120 Physical Metallurgy چا‎ 3 
Phys. 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics... Пе _ 
Phys. 191 Nuclear Reactors ......... IIS TM 5 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 105) А О 
Total SR dw еМ 39 
tet 
SENIOR YEAR “Ноза 
СЕ 157 Mechanics of Deformable Bodies 6 
ME 123, 124 Advanced Dynamics I, II............... ЕЕЕ 
МЕ 135-36 Thermal Power ............ MT } TERN - 3 
ME 139 Fluid Machinery .......... ” ee EE 
ME 143 Production Analysis ...... MT * -——-— 3 
ME 146 Dynamics of Compressible Fluids $e МОС 4 
ES 154 Automatic Control ............ III 9 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 105). ES 
7 

‚ ^ крй T FE O 3 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


, ; 1 M E гу Semata 

JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS (EXCEPT FOR MEASUREMENT SCIENCE) Hows 

CE 121 Rigid Body Mechanics II ^ M 
CE 125 Engineering Materials ................... 3 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanics ..... 3 
EE 102 Engineering Electronics „Ж... E АШИ 
ЕЕ 103 Electric and Magnetic Fields II °° ЖИ 
ME 100 Analytical Kinematics de 
ME 113 Thermodynamics I .... . : : EIER a 
ME 118 Heat Transfer .............. m o * o *** E 3 
МЕ 120 Physical Metallurgy ... Мүге ИКРАР с Ee 
Phys. 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics Ed С 
= 31 

Total of Required courses............... ZI 

Option As approved by the Department of Option and by the Dean. - 15 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 105) ........ 0" eos 

= 7 

Total... 


E pio 
ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political 5016 
171 (3) for elective (3) and option course (3). 


The Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum provides training in the -— 
physical principles employed in engineering and in engineering methods of a 
and in addition, offers an opportunity for study in an optional field in whic 
student has special interest. fields 
Optional studies can be selected from one or (occasionally) more of her Meas 
of Chemistry, Engineering Administration, Machine Computer, Mathematics, А by 
urement Science,* or Physics. The program of study in the option is formulate" 
the department concerned in conf. rence with the student. The program, gr 


РА 5 t = 
The curriculum in Measurement Science is stated on page 113 
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the approval of the Executive Officer of the department concerned, must be sub- 
mitted by the student to the Dean before the beginning of the junior year. 


ELECTIVE IN HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Required elective courses in the humanities and social studies may be selected 
tom the offerings of the following departments of instruction: Art, Classical Lan- 
guages and Literatures, English, Germanic Languages and Literatures, Philosophy, 
eligion, Romance Languages and Literatures, Slavic Languages and Literatures, 
Conomics, Geography, History, Political Science, Sociology and Anthropology. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS 


During the final semester of the senior year students in the School of Engineering 


fre required to take the following Graduate Record Examinations: the Aptitude 
est, which provides a measure of general scholastic ability at the graduate level; 
m Advanced Test ( Engineering) designed to measure the achievement of the 

senior in his major field of study. (For further information concerning the 


raduate Record Examinations, see page 44.) 
THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


P Ороп satisfactory completion of appropriate graduate requirements, the degree 
ster of Science in Engineering or Master of Engineering Administration is 

conferred, 
wigan, for the Master’s degree is based upon a faculty-student relationship in 
: the ability and needs of the individual student are important elements in 
чат ps curriculum. Pr grams are not restricted to one he or » 
members of E type of study. They may include special OE by assigned 
and school Uy engineering faculty or approved courses offered in other colleges 
a establish? the University. The Committee on Graduate Studies is responsible 

shing each student's program and for providing for its direction. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


For T : 
admission to graduate study the student must have a Bachelor's degree from 


я his aed institution and he must satisfy the Committee on Graduate Studies 
à y tor productive work in the field selected. 
^or. tat have significant deficiences in their preparation may qualify for 
“ton ыы - study by taking prescribed undergraduate courses. 
з such study may be carried on in addition to a limited graduate 


Program 
ments f . In no case may the undergraduate courses fulfill any part of the require- 
or the graduate degree. 


ES ADMISSION To Decree CANDIDACY 
Application for admiss 


Writ ion to candidacy for a Master’s degree must be made in 
nting to th - - 


е Committee on Graduate Studies. То be accepted the applicant must 


ave (1) | 

b h : 
hours = E accepted for graduate study, (2) satisfactorily completed 9 semester 
есца] UMP courses, and (3) give evidence of satisfactory personal and intel- 
graduate * Mications. In exceptional cases the requirement of 9 semester hours of 


Ourses may be reduced. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


completed before admission are not transferable for degree 
tee on Graduate Studies may, however, consider them in plan- 


Graduate 


Credit. courses 


1e Commit 
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ning individual programs. Course work to satisfy degree requirements in another 
school or college of the University may not be so applied in the School of Engr 
neering. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


Residence 


The candidate for a Master's degree must complete a minimum of one year of 
full-time study, or the equivalent in part-time study, under the direction of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies. A full-time student must complete all require 
ments for the degree within three years; a part-time student, within five years. 


Scholarship 


A minimum grade of “Satisfactory” is required in all courses. A student who 


makes one grade of “Unsatisfactory” may repeat the course once, or he may appe 

to the Committee on Graduate Studies for guidance. A student who receives two 

or more grades of “Unsatisfactory” will not be permitted to enroll further in 06 | 
School of Engineering until he demonstrates by examination, or as the Committee 
may direct, that his deficiencies in course work have been removed. A grade of 
or better is required for undergraduate courses taken to remove deficiencies in prep 
aration for graduate study. 


Master's Thesis 


The degree candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability | 
to make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquired an | 
developed by graduate study, and to furnish objective evidence of constructive 
power in a given field. Work of a suitable character for which the student has 
professional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or off campus pre 
vided no significant amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 


Comprehensive Examination 
To demonstrate substantial understanding of principles and methods of their us? 
in the area of his interest, the student must pass a comprehensive examinati: 
written, oral, or both, as prescribed by the Committee on Graduate Studies. + 
examination will not be taken until the candidate has successfully complete 
prescribed program of study and submitted an acceptable Master’s thesis. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 

_The objective of this discipline is a substantial comprehension of scientific p 
ciples and methods for their use, as applied in modern engineering. Increase 
derstanding of engineering science and its use in solving engineering problems , 
sought, rather than a breadth of familiarity with applications and techniques ste 

A program of study consisting of (1) at least 24 semester hours of gradus 
courses to prepare the candidate for his comprehensive examination and 2) j 
written Master’s thesis (6 semester hours) is formulated from the following ares" 
with particular attention to the individual student’s needs and objectives. The р 
gram may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields or may be designe се 
give some degree of specialization in a particular area, as determined by confere” 
with the Committee at the time of admission to candidacy. \ 
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The level of the courses ordinarily requires as prerequisite the satisfactory com- 
Pletion of at least one undergraduate course in mathematics beyond the first course 
11 ordinary differential equations and at least one in the area of the graduate 
Course to be undertaken. 

REQUIRED COURSES 


Upon admission to graduate study, the following courses must be taken prior to 
application for admission to candidacy for the degree: 
ES 211 Analysis of Engineering Systems I (3) 
ES 217 Analytical Mechanics (3) 
In addition a choice must be made of one or two courses in the areas marked 
Y an asterisk in the Fundamental Engineering group below. 


ProcRAM оғ STUDY 


After admission to candidacy for the degree, the balance of the program may be 
Arranged in consultation with the Committee on Graduate Studies from the following: 


Basic 
Mathematics. — Theory of functions of a complex variable, mathematical statistics, 
mathematica] probability, vectors, tensors, matrices. 
а 'Ysics.—Classical field theory, quantum mechanics, solid state physics, nuclear 
ysics, 


Applied Mathematics.—Numerical and graphical analysis, advanced mathematics 
or engineers, 


Fundamental Engineering 


‘Automatic Control *Metrology 
lasticity Modulation and Noise 
lastic Stability Nonlinear Mechanics 
x lectric Networks Plates and Shells 
€ctromagnetic Fields Plasticity 
* lectronics *Structural Theory 
luid Dynamics *Thermodynamics 
аз Dynamics *Transients 


eat Transfer 
Elective 


аы ачы consists of courses offered occasionally in such areas as digital com- 
e, "speed aerodynamics, jet propulsion, potential theory, structural anaylsis, 
group ea; In addition, graduate courses in areas not included in the Basic 
istry m, Ted by the departments of Mathematics, Statistics, Physics, and Chem- 
ay taken for degree credit with the approval of the Committee. In gen- 

areas which are characterized by a scientific discipline may be accepted 
n of course requirements for the degree of Master of Science in Engi- 


eral, work in 
In satisfactio 
ering. 


T i 
HE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


and a objective of this discipline is to develop an understanding of the principles 
scientif Petence in the practices of administration as applied to engineering and 


c ae r i 
апау; activities. Knowledge and understanding are sought rather than mere 
Tity with techniques. 
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A study program is prescribed for each candidate, in accordance with his prep. 
aration and objective, by the Committee on Graduate Studies or an assigned adviser. 
Programs are integrated sequences of courses. 
The degree of Master of Engineering Administration is granted upon the sue 
cessful completion of (1) 30 semester hours of graduate courses, including the 
written Master's thesis, and (2) the Comprehensive Examination. 


PREREQUISITE TO ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study stated on page 
105, the applicant must have an adequate knowledge of the principles of human 
relations, the fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics. This 
requirement can be met by the successful completion of the following undergraduate 
courses or an approved equivalent: Psychology 145 Principles of Human Relations 
Accounting 115 Survey of Accounting, and Statistics 107 Statistics for Engineers 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The content of the courses immediately following is considered essential knowl 
edge for every candidate for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration: 
The candidate is required to complete all of the courses except those in which ^e 
(1) has successfully completed graduate study or (2) can demonstrate to the Conr 
mittee on Graduate Studies an acceptable knowledge of the course field. The fol 
lowing Engineering Administration courses must be taken prior to admission 19 
candidacy: 201 Engineering Administration 1, 202 Engineering Administration 
and 271 Operations Research. 


Semester 
З Ноо 
ЕА 201 Епрїпеегїпд Administration I..... Sr 
EA 202 Engineering Administration II.........................'' 3 
EA 271 Operations Research ......... рол SS 6 


EA 299-300 Master's Thesis ................ НОВУ. 
as which аге sig 


The following course provide knowledge in certain special ar: t 
lect at leas 


nificant in engineering administration. The candidate is required to se 
two; it is preferable that he elect three. 


Semeste® 
Hours 
"A9 , * 3 
eu Human Relations in Administration........ s.o oo 3 
EA A Management of Research and Development.........+-++***** 3 
PN M Production and Maintenance Management. .......... +++. tt 3 
Stat. 262 Managerial Statistics and Quality Control 0 
Elective 
"s ar * . А r т, 
Courses are to be elected to provide a total of 30 semester hours for the progr 
$ешей@ 
Hove 
Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning.........++****" 3 
Quantitative Techniques of Engineering Administration. : : * * 2 
Problems in Operations Research.................... 6 
l'echniques of Operations Research " MC o ' 
Seminar on Administrative Problen LS 
90е пг Аа 11 Ң е ropiems . eee 
БА 25 Applied Research in Engineering Administration (arr.) 
A 296 Research in Engi r { 4 
Acct. 215 vesearch in Engineering Administration (arr.) 3 
* оо: Survey of Managerial Accounting................. t" 3 
Acct. 293 Bud › : ee v 
Bus. Ádm. 25 judget Preparation and Control. РИТИ. 3 
* «em Contract Administration ..... TIL ЧИНЕ 


Pub. Adm. 213 
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GM ~: › о] £ 
Stat. 271-72 Statistical Information ТҺеогу............................. 6 
Elective (To be selected from Engineering or the sciences), as ap- 


proved by the Committee on Graduate Studies. ........... 3-6 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


[NTRODUCTORY 


The School of Engineering offers a program of advanced study and research 
eading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program is limited to recognized 
engineering fields in which a scientific discipline exists and for which the Univer- 
sity has adequate resources. 

The Doctoral discipline is designed to prepare the student for a career of cre- 
ative scholarship by providing a broad background of knowledge and an under- 
standing of research methods. It requires study of interrelated fields of learning 
аз well as original research in the engineering field of central interest. 

The discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first—made up of 
* study of interrelated fields of learning which support the general area of research 
Concentration culminates in the qualifying examination. The second—composed 
of Tesearch investigation of a particular subject in a special field and the presen- 
tation of such research findings in a written dissertation—culminates in the final 
examination, 

etailed information on the program is provided in a separate publication obtain- 
a le on request. 
ADMISSION 


айе PPlicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including a 
tactory Master's degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal 
fies nd a capacity for creative scholarship. The applicant must have capa- 
anl г interests beyond the ability to assimilate organized materials in formal 
Е = instruction. Originality of mind combined with balanced judgment and 
acy in observation or experiment are necessary to the successful applicant. 


Language Requirements 


ear dint knowledge pA feine #6, two — languages mu 10:50 Сем 
sion to panei i ) Ы Th. oe | o PA d bof E P. z eic М | € 7 
ying E e study. l'he se ond must be passed before admission to the qua i- 
®xaminatior nation and within one year of the start of study for the qualifying 
1. 
Application for Admission 


ance of the opening of the semester for which the student seeks ad- 


rad ; must have a personal interview with the Chairman of the Committee on 
uate Studie 


eld з or the professor under whom he wishes to study to discuss the 


0 , Ts a" "^ z . : : , 

qualifie study, the ( niversity’s facilities for guidance in this field, the applicant’s 

cation comes and the possibilities of an effective doctoral program. If an appli- 

of a уч admission is indicated, the student will be advised concerning the details 
PP'ication procedure, 


STUDY FOR THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 


Upo 
na ioci p. : . , v. 
committe dmission to study for the qualifying examination the student’s admission 


e : ~ . " : . . . " 
Studies becomes his Consultative Committee, which prescribes and directs his 
е Committee assigns to him a group of fields of learning deemed nec- 
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essary to insure his breadth of knowledge, as well as to support research in his 
central field. Members of the Committee advise the student concerning the scope 
and content of these fields of study, which are generally more inclusive and inten- 
sive than courses of instruction announced in the University catalogue, and will 
guide him in preparation for his examination in them. 5 

The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the он 
breadth of background and intellectual development аге adequate to support doe 
toral research and investigation in his central field. The qualifying examination 
is both written and oral and usually extends over a period of six days. It is given 
by a special committee consisting of members of the student’s Consultative bes 
mittee and other scholars. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the Com 
mittee on Graduate Studies the student is admitted to candidacy for the degree, to 
pursue his specialized study and research under the supervision of a designate 
member of the Faculty. Р » 

The examination is the sole test of the student's ability to qualify for -—— 
as a candidate for the degree, and to enter the second stage of his doctoral di: 
cipline. 

RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The student admitted to candidacy for the degree requests as Master in Research 
the member of the Faculty under whom he wishes to pursue research and specia" 
ized study. The Faculty member may accept or reject such request. The researc 
is arranged by the Master and approved by. the Committee on Graduate — 
Throughout the remainder of the doctoral program, the candidate is respons! : 
solely to his Master in his research and in the presentation of his dissertation. 

A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly her 
and to interpret and present its results. Upon approval of the dissertation е 
pages 44-45) by the Master, the candidate is presented for his final examination. = 
summaries of accepted dissertations are printed їп a numbered issued of the l maa 
sity BuLLETIN. The successful candidate is required before receiving his degre 
to pay a fee to cover the expense of the printing of the summary of his dissertation, 

The final examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate "7 
demonstrate a mastery of his special field of interest and of the materials e 
techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners includes теп 
of the Committee on Graduate Studies competent in the research field or in bec 
related subjects and may also include qualified experts brought to the Univers! 7 
especially to participate in the examination. If the candidate satisfies the € 
ining committee concerning the high quality and originality of his contribution i; 
knowledge as well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques e а 
field, the Committee on Graduate Studies recommends him for the degree of Doct? 
of Science. 

RESIDENCE AND Continuous STUDY 

All of the work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus)» 5 
cept in certain circumstances when the student may be permitted to undertake 5 
portion of the research problem in an approved off-campus facility. The st" the 
must maintain continuous registration in the School of Engineering, even when si 
Committee on Graduate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure to pet 
tain registration in each semester of the academic year disrupts the residence e ег 
of the student, and he must apply for readmission to graduate study under whatey 
new conditions and regulations are set up by his consultative committee. 
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There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be 
Spent in preparation for the qualifying examination or as a candidate engaged in 
doctoral research. The qualifying examination, however, must be completed within 
five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree program must be com- 
pleted within seven years. After admission the student may apply for his qualify- 
ing examination whenever his consultative committee believes that he is prepared 
lo take it; his research and specialized study may be undertaken with whatever 
Concentration of time meets the approval of his research adviser. Normally a mini- 
mum of two years of full-time study and research is spent in meeting the require- 
ment for the degree. 


THE CENTER FOR MEASUREMENT SCIENCE 


The Center which is under the direction of the School of Engineering is a coop- 
erative activity of the University, industry, and government providing education, 
research, and service programs related to measurement. It was established by the 
E in 1960, with the collaboration of the National Bureau of Standards and 

nancial support of a grant from The Martin Company of Baltimore, Maryland. 

e principal, but not exclusive, activities of the Center are: 

The education of persons for careers in measurement science; 

The development and improvement of measurement, standardization, and 
calibration techniques, apparatus, and data—with particular reference to high 
precision. 

The provision of staff and facilities available to industry for research and 
Consultation on measurement problems in industry, and including the mainte- 
nance of primary standards of measurement directly traceable to the national 
Standards, , і 
ае publication of results of research, manuals of practice and procedures, 

ormation related to measurement science. 
compete these and other activities the Center serves as a source of personnel 
o In measurement science, as an instrument for collaborative research on 
х "ment problems, and as a service organization providing expert capability to 


Industri Aero : : 
ча Strial and government organizations іп the solution of their measurement ргоЬ- 


. 


THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
The 


the ps Program of the Center consists in part of four curricula offered by 
the field ia Engineering, which prepare the student to assume responsibilities in 
A ee science. The curricula are integrated, to permit a student 
Brams lead ү a ormal education at any level, or to proceed to the next level. Pro- 
К in E e Engineering Technologist Certificate and the degrees of Bachelor 

к addition ip pin Master of Science in Engineering, and Doctor of Science. 
Seminar, to the certificate and degree programs, the education program includes 
* special conferences, and short courses offered from time to time for the 


ber 

леб; о . " 
f Associate personnel. Announcements of these events are sent in advance 
SSociates, 


THE RESEARCH PROCRAM 


The Ti А 
ment veris program of the Center includes all aspects of research and develop- 
taken as i а to measurement science. Research and/or development may be under- 
ndependent studies by staff members for the Center, as studies for a sponsor 
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he Center assigned to the Center to 


undertake the specific work. Associates receive publications of the Center; certa 


publications may be restricted in distribution. 


under contract, or by personnel of Associates of t 


THE Service PROGRAM 


камы: 5 Gua "-—— 
The Service Program of the Center provides a mechanism for obtaining consult 
es of the Center in connection 


tion and assistance of the faculty, staff, and faciliti 
with specific problems in measurement. The program is restricted to the use of the 
Associates of the Center. 

Additionally the Service Program makes it possible for Associates 
various resources of the University, through the Center, as may be desirable am 
feasible, in solution of their problems in measurement. 


to engage the 


^ " > д ` “rience, see 
For complete information concerning the Center for Measurement Science, 


: 5 32 : . La Center dil 
the bulletin, which is available upon request to the Director of the Center e 
Measurement Science, Tompkins Hall, 725 Twenty-third Street, NW., Washingt 
7, D. C., FEderal 8-0250, Extension 246. 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIST CERTIFICATE 


This is a two-year program open to high school graduates. » 
4 Е 35 : ' . ы : - T is a 
Regulations governing students enrolled in the Engineering Technologist prog" 
are stated on pages 99-100 and 100-101. 


Curriculum 


~ - Semeste! 
Fmsr YEAR Howe 
Chem. 11-12 General Chemistry . г 1 р TM nam 
Engl. 1 or 1X English Composition .. , ax D 
Math. 12 Analytic Geometry .. : 201323 av vs sod RR 9 
Math. 29, 30, 31 СОМОНИ з. жу: RE Vass $a» ct з 8 
Physics 11 Introductory Physics : MN А : 
Physics 14 General Physics ..... s MEL 1 en 3 
ME9 Introduction to Engineering —— Мыш: 
МЕ 10 Graphical Communicatior "T ИН 
рала 

SECOND YEAR 3 
CE 21 Rigid Body Mech nics I ә 3 
CE 24 Strength of Materials. . ` Жана eee eR E. 
CE 121 Rigid Body Mechanics II Pee ate "ЧҮТ “ы 6 
ЕЕ 11-12 Fundamentals of Electrical Ёпрїпеегїпд............... Xe 
Math. 111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I.......-+++ ER an 
Metr. 1 Foundations of Metrology Р : a ~ 3 
„Мет 2 Measurements Laboratory | re : ° ы 
Metr. 3 Measurements Laboratory II СЄ 
Metr. 4 Introduction to Statistics for Metrology....... ent 6 
Physics 15, 16 General Physics ..... mM D i: 
, 36 

Total..... oie ۲ 


Р 
* Stude : ; á : ; gine? 
h Students intending to continue study toward the degree of Bachelor of Science in Eng 
should substitute Mathematics 112 for Metrology 3 


The School of Engineering 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


MEASUREMENT SCIENCE OPTION 


Regulations governing students enrolled in this program are stated on pages 


99-100 and 100-101. 


Curriculum 


The curriculum for the first two years is the same as that stated above, for the 
“ngineering Technologist Certificate. 


CE 132 
EE 102 
EE 103 
EE 104 
ME 113 
ME 118 
etr. 3 
Metr, 113 


lective 


CE 125 

ME 100 

ME 120 

Metr, 111-12 
etr, 114 
etr, 121 
etr, 13] 
hysics 116 
ective 


Graduate programs 


egre 


See pages 109-11), 


*s of Master of Scie 


Junior Үк AR Semester 
Hours 

Fluid Meal о PAE Tp PP 
СОФ с кира SA n dam Ead cx RR j 
Electric and Magnetic Fields. ............ cce eee ooo 3 
т ver or siae Ua eh ped CSS RE penance Y sa 3 
ONO 1. Sie deua ovo a VET Un» na us hne RE 
Ау" APER ML САДЕ. ГЕФ CS SAP Ti IM 3 
Measurements Laboratory II..................... ee een 3 
Introduction to Transducers and Instrumentation............ 2 
In humanities or social аїшйїез............................. 9 
Tett. dioc TIA T NE E eae eel 2 

SENIOR YEAR 

еа РР А os uk dua tva disdistea pare en V sa n 1 
Anerytical О ^... Ое esu oce d naFse eT vs 3 
Fou с == ЛЕК ДЕ PETS ае ER e VA ie 3 
Precise Electrical Measurements I, II...................... 6 
Advanced Transducers and Instrumentation Il.............. 3 
Precise Mechanical Measuremehnts......................... 4 
Precise Heat Measurements. .......- e eee eee eoe eere 4 
Quantum and Solid State Physics.......................... 3 
In humanities or social O eee nnn 5 
r r БЕРИР ee ERS SA a ils dun da eta: 35 


GRADUATE DEGREES 
in Measurement Science offered, which lead to the 


nce in Engineering (see pages 106-7) and Doctor of Science 


are 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


W THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 


е Bliven, Dean; R. M. Leonard, 


Professors CW. Bliven, I. 


. H. Moo 


Assistant Dean 


B. Hansen, C. A. M. Hogben, R. D. Kennedy, G. M. Koehl, 


Associat re, R. B. Stevens, C. R. Treadwell, R. C. Vincent 


e Pr 

. Skinner 
eT 

the The President of the 


*Eistrar of m 
Thy ап Assistant 


is listing of the F 


Sk ofessors Rudolph Hugh, C. J. Kokoski, R. M. Leonard, S. M. Schwartz 


ле University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Dean of the School, 
: T3 


Assistant Prof 


ity, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Associate Pro 


- = constitute the Faculty. 
ulity and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1960-61. 
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Associate Professorial Lecturer C. G. Frailey 
Assistant Professors F. D. Cooper, G. G. Koustenis 1 
Special Lecturers W. S. Apple, G. F. Archambault, Karl Bambach, W. P. Brigg* 

C. J. Carr, E. G. Feldman, D. L. Finucane, L. E. Kazin, F. C. McAleer, M. L. 

Yakowitz 

COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s COUNCIL 
I. B. Hansen, C. J. Kokoski, S. M. Schwartz 
CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


R. C. Vincent (Chairman), R. M. Leonard, G. G. Koustenis 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


{. M. Leonard (Chairman), S. M. Schwartz, C. J. Kokoski 


ApvisoRY COMMITTEE 


I. A. Tennyson (Chairman), J. E. Allen, Howard Bradbury, W. P. Briggs, M: i 
Bortnick, M. L. Elsberg, D. I. Estrin, F. R. Franzoni, R. D. Gibbs, M. G. Go 
stein, A. J. Obert 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy was laid by e 
Apothecaries' Association of the District of Columbia. The College was opened } 
1872 and continued until 1906, when it became affiliated with The George 
ington University. j- 

The School of Pharmacy is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceul 
cal Education. It is a member of the American Association of Colleges of Phat 


macy. А 
Tashi Eis er 
Washington offers many opportunities for the student of pharmacy. The EY 


can Institute of Pharmacy, the headquarters of the American Pharmaceutica 
sociation, is only a few blocks from the School of Pharmacy. The Institute ® 
houses a pharmaceutical museum, a library, and research laboratories. се 
ment agencies and laboratories whose activities are closely allied to pharmacy» il 
the government libraries, the facilities of which are open to the student, are re^ 
accessible. i 
The Institute and the Federal Government bring to Washington leaders 12 
fields of pharmacy, many of whom present to senior students current professio 
information. ; conv 
The objectives of the School of Pharmacy are (1) to train professionally 1 
petent pharmacists, primarily for retail practice, and to help them -— 
cialized training, a general education, and an attitude of responsibility ® 7: 
profession and to society; (2) to promote the health profession of pharm 
general, and particularly within the community. [im 
To achieve these objectives, the School has developed a systematic plan а 


асу} 


eti Š ие» 
* The Dean and Assista c : i cio of all comm! 
t Elected by the раи Dean of the School of Pharmacy аге members ex officio c 
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Slruction for the professional courses. In the four-year curriculum, they are inte- 
Stated with the liberal arts program; in the five-year curriculum, the professional 
Work is based on a two-year preprofessional program of basic science and liberal 
arts, It further encourages student participation in University, professional, and 
civic organizations and activities which increase professional competence, raise pro- 
essional standards, and help develop social responsibility. 


REGULATIONS 


‚ Students in the School of Pharmacy are subject to and are expected to familiar- 
Че themselves with the regulations concerning ADMISSION, RECISTRATION, FEES AND 
INANCES as stated on pages 9-23, and the University regulations stated on pages 


Students registered in the Junior College Pharmacy curiculum are subject to the 
Tegulations of the Junior College. However, in the professional course of that 
culum, the attendance requirements of the School of Pharmacy prevail. 


Amount or Work 

Normal wor 
quirements” 
ot work 


k for any year is that outlined under the head of “Curriculum Re- 
» below. A student who wishes to take more than the normal amount 
membe may do so only with the permission of the Committee on Scholarship, the 
Б з of which are guided in their decision by his scholastic record and the ex- 
р? Which he is employed. A student on probation is limited in the number of 
mester hours he may carry. 
ine > ent is not encouraged to undertake outside employment while attempt- 
of Тери course of study. А student who maintains a general quality-point index 
mission b higher and an index of 2.50 in pharmacy courses may be granted per- 
ment y the Dean to undertake outside employment. The amount of employ- 
0 алено 1з governed by the scholarship record of the student and the num- 
Semester hours for which he is registered. 
sham who accepts employment after registration or at any time during the 
; must report immediately to the Dean so that his program may be ad- 


Justed, if necessary, 
; ATTENDANCE 
к by Special permission of the instructor, credit will not be given for any 
а absences, including both lecture and laboratory, exceed in num- 


T for У А: 
Та Cach Semester the hours of credit for the semester. If a course has distinct 


Visio “е: 
to зц ге anoh as lectures, laboratories, or recitations, the absences apply pro rata 
ch divisions. 


EXAMINATIONS BEFORE STATE BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


0 Er . 
be eligible for examination before state boards of pharmacy, the applicant 
ma, Tn 19 Present satisfactory evidence of graduation from a college of phar- 


ition, most states require one year of practical experience in a phar- 
Some stat ı8 experience may not be gained concurrently with the school year. In 
es 


» а portion of it must be obtained following graduation. 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 
e 
Scien School of Pharmacy offers curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Се in Pharmacy, 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in detail 0n 
pages 40 and 41. 

In order to graduate, a student must have a general quality-point index of at 
least 2.00. In addition, he must have an index of at least 2.50. in all pharmacy 
courses. 

Probation.—A student must maintain a general quality-point index of 
a pharmacy index of 2.50 or be placed on probation. 

The following scholarship rules on general quality-point index are 
a student has undertaken a multiple of 9 semester hours. Those on the pharmacy 
index are applied when he has completed 12 pharmacy hours and thereafter 4" 
applied in multiples of 9 hours. | 

First Probation.—A student is placed on first probation when his general qua 
ity-point index is below 2.00 or his pharmacy index is below 2.50. (See also un er 


2.00 and | 


applied when 


“Suspension”.) 9,00 
Second Probation.—A student who has a general quality-point index below # 4 
ours is placed 0 


. i 5 n 
second probation. However, a student who has a general index between 150 a 
2.00 or a pharmacy index between 2.20 and 2.50 is considered by the Committee 


Scholarship. In each case, the Committee may retain him on probation or suspe 


or a pharmacy index below 2.50 after a multiple of 9 semester h 


him. 

Suspension.—A student who has a general quality-point index below 1.50 i 
pharmacy index below 2.20 is suspended. However, a student who has а gene р 
index between 1.40 and 1.50 ог a pharmacy index between 2.00 and 2.20 1% ee 
sidered by the Committee on Scholarship. In each case, the Committee may 
tain him on probation or suspend him. 

A student subject to probation for the third time, whether st 
interval, is suspended. In considering a student for suspension, 


n 
iccessive OF after 
the rules on P 


bation apply to the general and to the pharmacy index independently. 
рр!) è I пасу з I after 8 


* ч 
interval of a calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the Dead that 
as to indicate " 
l ship W 
holars 


A student suspended for poor scholarship mav apply for readmission 


ing his absence from the University he has so conducted himself 
he will profit by readmission. A Student suspended twice for poor sc 
not be readmitted. 
CURRICULUM 3) 
^ А : : . „„ page 9" 
The curriculum, including the two-year pre-pharmacy curriculum (see раб” ple 
: availa 
„ptembe” 


requires five years. The last two years of the four-year curriculum are 
only to those students who were admitted to this program by or before 5‹ 
1960, and who intend to receive the degree by April 1, 1965. 
Both the four- and five-year curricula are given below. eme 
Four-year Curriculum.—The curriculum requirements include at least 141 
ter hours. The following curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of 5€ 
Pharmacy. 


jence ! 
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Junior Year: Fall Semester 


MEM LO c Nal LEA sees Le 


Courses Did. hrs. Lab. brs. | Sem. hrs. Clock hrs. 
EEUU 0] 1 "HL. adm 
Chemistry 21............ 3 96 | 4 128 
armacy 101.......... 32 48 | 3 80 
memecy 105............ 32 2 32 
armacy 107............ | 3 48 
ysiology 115........... 48 3 48 
Fev 117........... 48 | 1 48 
a | З MI M 384 


Chemistry 99 | 32 96 


o ST 4 
| 96 4 

armacy 102............ | 32 | 96 | 4 | 128 
2 
3 


= 
8 
S 
= 
ә, 
2 
5 
< 
- 
= 
N 


Senior Year: Spring Semester 


O TOA Uu OE 


*bi > 
Macbemistry 002... | з * | 4 | mnm 
Pherobiology BEES E. 32 vale 2 32 
EET r A 32 64 3 96 
Pharmacy 5 ees... 32 E 32 
асу 178. ... 4 б 
Se i 
Pharmac. = ESL 16 pr: | | 8 
es 48 1 | 48 
BENE 256 208 в | 464 
Grand Total......... 1728 1536 M | эя 


Stude: 

nts : н 

шгу 221-22 ¡Panning to do graduate work may request the substitution of other courses for Biochem- 
15 course will be included in the graduate curriculum. 


и 
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The Five-year Curriculum.—The Junior College Pharmacy curriculum comprise 
the first two years of the five-year pharmacy course (see page 53). This curriculum 
satisfies the pre-professional needs of the School of Pharmacy and the general cul- 
tural requirements of the Junior College. 4 

The curriculum requirements include at least 161 semester hours. The following 
curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


First and Second (Pre-Pharmacy) Years 


سس 


Courses | Did hrs.* | Lab. hrs.* | Sem. hrs. | Clock hrs.” 
| A 
Courses in the Junior Col- | | 
| 464 | 64 1264 


lege (see page 53)..... | 800 


Third Year: Fall Semester 


Courses | Did. hrs. Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs. | Clock hrs. 
ONCE O09 0 m M. „чыке И. Е Села: — — EG 
Chemistry 21.. E: 32 96 4 128 
Pharmacy 121...... 48 48 4 96 
Pharmacy 125....... 48 3 48 
Physiology 115....... 48 | #3 г 3 48 
Physiology 117.. Д ram | 48 1 48 
Жыланач ас! BEES 
BE. EY 176 192 15 368 
ow SES (ERS ۸ SOREN 


EV s Ras —— I 


Chemistry 22..... 
Microbiology 112 
Pharmacy 122 .. 
Pharmacy 126.. 


Total... 


Biochemistry 22] 
Pharmacy 101..... 
Pharmacy 110.... 
Pharmacy 127.... 
Elective 


* Exclusive of Physical Education. 
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Fourth Year: Spring Semester 


MEM D uw o ore :. eer eae ЕР PR LS oe bee ere „а УЕ 


Courses Did. hrs. Lab. hrs. Sem. hrs. Clock hrs. 
Biochemistry 222.. 32 96 4 128 
Microbiology 210...... 32 2 32 

armacy 111...... : 48 E 3 48 
harmacy 112.......... 48 48 4 96 
Pharmacy 164..... 48 +4 3 48 
ШИ КА. 208 144 16 352 


Fifth Year: Fall Semester 


СОЛЕ 
Pharmacy 102. .. e 32 96 4 128 
larmacy 107... | 48 коз 3 | 48 
armacy 109.... | 10 6 1 16 
Pia acy 115... 48 М 3 48 
ey 165............| 48 3 48 
юе, war | 48 — | 3 48 
= а Д ананна 
BE Uc - 234 102 | 17 336 
Fifth Year: Spring Semester 
Pharmacy 103....... 32 96 а | orm 
Расу 166. ........... 48 64 4 112 
ha acy 176 48 S 3 48 
E A....,....... | 48 £a 1 | 48 
Pharmac” 190 16 1 16 
mee. Pm 48 1 48 
Total... T 256 208 18 | 464 
Grand Total 2026 1590 161 | 3616 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY* 


Ng School of Pharmacy offers a program leading to the degree of Master of 
Nee in Pharmacy. 


DEFINITION OF THE MasTER’s Work 


leading to the degee of Master of Science in Pharmacy is a compre-‏ ا 
lt is a on of one or more of the fields of knowledge embraced by Pharmacy.‏ 
greater a uation of the work of the student's undergraduate major and involves‏ ^ 

5 C oa with scholarly method. ; ; 
must satisfy certain minimum requirements as to previous prepara- 


. 
Ourses appli : 
Pplicable to this degree are not offered in 1961-62. 
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tion, residence, ability to read an approved modern foreign (European) language 
and courses taken; but these requirements, while essential, are regarded primarily 
as qualifying measures, The student's knowledge of his field, as demonstrated by 
his thesis and by the results of his Master's examination (together with such other 


examinations involving special skills or techniques as may be required), 18 the 
basis upon which the Master's degree is conferred. The foreign language require 
ment may be waived by faculty action in the instance of students whose field 0 


study at the Master's level may not require such preparation. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
RESIDENCE 


An academic year of residence is required, i.e., completion of a minimum of 30 
semester hours of work including the thesis, which is counted as the equivalent 9 
6 hours of course work. Summer work may be counted in residence, but in no ca 
may the period of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Not more than 
12 hours (which must be approved in advance by the Dean may be taken in another 
school or division of this University, and such work may not be counted tow 
both a degree in that school and the Master's degree in the School of Pharmacy. 


Amount or WORK 


A student whose previous preparation in his chosen field has been adequate may 
complete his requirements, including the thesis, by a minimum of 30 semester hours 
others are required to do additional work. First-group courses may not be credi! 
toward the Master's degree. Pharmacy courses numbered below 200 may be cre 
ited toward the Master's degree only when re gistration for graduate credit has been 
approved at the beginning of the course by the instructor and the Dean. 


ApMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


In addition to admission requirements stated on page 16 the applicant for ® 

MAC : , 1 a 
mission to candidacy for the Master's degree must be approved by the appropt 
representative of the Department of Pharmacy and by the Dean. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
n ч + : b 
A student whose scholarship is considered unsatisfactory may be suspended d 
the Dean upon recommendation of the staff member under whom the studen 
working. 
THE THESIS 


make independent use of the information and training acquired through 
disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence of his constructive powers in his A 
field. Registration for the thesis must be no later than the beginning of the = 
year of preparation, unless the professor in charge of the thesis permits registrati 
at the beginning of the final semester. The choice of the thesis subject must 
approved by the professor in charge of the student’s field and recorded in the V» 


“ее Фел — agistratio® 
of the Registrar by the date announced in the 1 niversity calendar. Regist ivê 
for the thesis is ordinarily made on the basis of 3 semester hours for two و‎ бе 

D 


ЕРЕ e In exceptional cases, and with the approval of the professor Ш ۴ 
of the thesis, the student may register for the entire б hours during а sing 
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Mester. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in 
агре of the student's field and must be presented to the Dean by the student no 
ter than the date announced in the University calendar. Printed copies of de- 

tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis (see pages 44- 

45) are available in the Office of the Dean. 

ayment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year 

9. registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under 

whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional suc- 

Cessive academic year may be granted without further tuition payment. The stu- 

m pn however, be registered in residence during this period. If the prepara- 

ES the thesis extends beyond the two-year period the student must register for 
again, and pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


~ tion to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a final examina- 

Or oral] Ex thesis and its related fields. This examination may be either written 
Tal at the discretion of the Faculty. 

x m thesis is submitted more than three years after the course requirements 

of stud еп completed, a written examination covering the student’s complete program 
"dy will also be required. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


] H THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 
"Ч. Fox, Dean; B. S. Root, Assistant Dean; A. C. LaBue, Assistant Dean 


rofent B. S. Root, Kathryn Towne 


Remmlei 
Associate he D. W. Snader, J. P. Walsh 


Y 
soci ron, W. A. McCauley, Carol St. Cyr, Mildred Shott, Loretta Stallings 


e 
Assistant P. 


L. Zella t rnethy, R. W. Eller, H. D. Gardner, John Giancaspro, W. H. Hayes, 
] а Huse, F. M. Logan, C. O. McDaniels, R. R. Roberts, W. D. Thompson, 


° W. Tyler. ү + 
Instr yler, Ward ү hipple, Hazel Wilson 
r Joyce Fuller, Connie Vaughan 


Presid 
1 ent T б В qd 
feno tistrar of € pe University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean and Assistant Deans of the School, 
is 1; 2513040 Prof niversity, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Associate Pro- 
$ On leant of the Б and Instructors constitute the Faculty 
cave uity and Staff of Instruction is for the academic year 1960-61 
On арр! absence 1960-61 ее 1 


d Sus 
leave spring semester 1960-61. 
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FIELD STUDIES 


Director J. W. Charles; Assistant Director D. T. McNelis 


FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Alexander Anderson, Assistant Principal, W ashington-Lee High School, r 
Va.; Mary Maré, Assistant Principal, Dean of Girls, Wakefield High School, / d 
lington, Va.; C. M. Richmond, Principal, Stratford Junior High School, Arling 
ton, Va. 
COMMITTEES* 
THE Dean’s Counci} | 


1962: R. E. Baker, W. A. McCauley, 1963: W. H. Myers, Loretta Stallings: 
1964: Lyndale George, Kathryn Towne 


CoMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIEST 


J. H. Fox (Chairman), G. L. Angel, Mitchell Dreese, D. C. Faith, Thelma Hunt, 
C. LaBue, W. A. McCauley, B. S. Root, Carol St. Cyr 


A. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING} 


J. H. Fox (Chairman), J. H. Krupa, B. S. Root, J. Y. Ruth, Loretta Stallings, Kath 
ryn Towne 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


B. S. Root (Chairman), V. J. DeAngelis, Helen Lawrence, Kathryn Towne 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY d 

It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, counselors, i 
administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and to offer opportuni K 
to teachers of experience to extend their education. The School includes the deps Ў 
ments of Education, Physical Education, and Home Economics. It offers both к 
uate and undergraduate work. Other departments of the University provide gene et 
education and teaching field courses needed for a well-balanced program of teac 
education. 

The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both full-tin 
part-time students. By attending evening, Saturday, and summer classes, teat p 
the schools of the metropolitan Washington area and others within commuting 9 " 
may complete all the requirements for a degree without giving up their position" 


ле and 


REGULATIONS : 

Students in the School of Education are subject to, and are expected to famil 

themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, RECISTRATION, w 
FINANCES stated on pages 9-23, and the University regulations stated on pages > 


jarist 
AND 


Amount or Work 


ont 
"ifte 7 : : stude! 
Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. 4 ` Des? 
with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher, may, with the permission of the 

2 ommitte™ 


+ Elected ty po fpe Deans of the School of Education are members ex officio of all c 
1 Appointed 


by the Dean. 
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enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, except by per- 
mission of the Committee on Scholarship. 
student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program of col- 
*ge work, 
. A student employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 
Such à student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permis- 
Sion of the Dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 
student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
uch a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special per- 
mission of the Dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 
student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. Such 
* student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission 
of the Dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. : 
А student who increases his hours of employment after registration or at any time 
uring a semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his program may be 
adjusted, if necessary. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


> School of Education offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
in Phe Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, and Bachelor of Science 

ysical Education. 
зай oo of each student must be approved by a Faculty adviser. Since each 
ine а program is defined by his particular needs, it is important that the student 
with he ear concept of his major interest in education, and also that he be familiar 
the teaching-certificate requirements of the locality in which he expects to teach. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


schol be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, residence, 
arship, and curriculum requirements. 


RESIDENCE 


| Candidates for the Bachelor’s degrees must complete satisfactorily while matricu- 
я in the School of Education a minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, with 

Ce Approval of the adviser, may be in the Off-Campus Division of the College of 
Deral Studies. , 


or full details concerning registration, see pages 43 and 44. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


pager ten of grading and of computing scholarship is described in detail on 
nd 4], 
н to graduate, a student must have а quality-point index of at least 2.00. 
is placed pem student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 
OF unti] his aeration. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 2.00, 
USpension о "ation is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. ah 
* time ^ Ut. student on probation who fails to raise his index to 2.00 within 
Minimum of 1¢ ed may be suspended. A student who fails one-half or more of the 
А student « Р semester hours may be suspended, ad | 
е Comm; suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal his case to 
able an ittee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears to be remedi- 
the student seems likely to improve in his scholarship, the Committee may 


readmit hj 
thi : í ts ғ 
mon probation. A student denied readmission may again, after the lapse 
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А 


of а calendar year, petition the Committee through the Dean for readmission. 
student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

In any of the following curricula at least 30 semester hours must consist of course 
numbered above 100. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 

The objective of programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
is to provide (1) general educational backgrounds; (2) functional command of ideas 
concepts, knowledge, and skills in one or more teaching fields; (3) mastery of basic 
professional information and skills adequate for the beginning teacher; and (4) ae 
velopment of attitudes needed for success in teaching. 

The general educational backgrounds needed by prospective teachers are n 
through: precollege education, college courses, work experience, leadership activities 
student campus activities, and off-campus cultural opportunities. t 

Normally, from 60 to 64 semester hours of the total requirement are completed in 
the Junior College of this University or in an equivalent institution elsewhere. c^ 
"Education," pages 53-54.) Since the teaching fields differ in content, scopes E 
complexity, some programs are longer than others. None requires less than 
hours of satisfactory work, exclusive of required Physical Education. All candidates 
are required to take and make a satisfactory score on the common part of the № 
tional Teacher Examinations. р 

Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion of prescribed act 
demic courses in at least one field, a satisfactory score on the special field examina 
tion of the National Teacher Examinations if available,” and satisfactory completion 
of the prescribed special methods courses. Programs of study are available Ш | 
following fields: art, biology, business education, chemistry, elementary educatio» 
English, French, general science, geography, German, history, home economics 


obtained 


mathematics, physical education, physics, Russian, social studies, Spanish, an 
speech. (See the School of Education separate catalogue for the prescribed co 
in these fields.) 

com 


The student preparing to teach on the secondary level may be required to 
plete the prescribed courses in a minor as well as a major field. The student E 
paring to teach on the elementary level should use free electives within an аса 
field or area of specialization. ` 


Professional Education 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 
teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior k 
senior years. Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated with field wo 
Courses are arranged to prepare for teaching on the various levels—eleme? 
school, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


Semest 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES—SECONDARY How 

Senin 109-10: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching........<«' 
ducation 112: Educational Measurement, or 3 


Statistics 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education I......... 


* Special field examinations of the National Teacher Examinations are available in Elementary the 
— ета Language and Literature, Social Studies, Biological Science, Physical Science, ich se 
cial NTE О, Spanish, and Physical Education. Students preparing to teach in fields is Ж, Я 
Ж, HE 1d examinations are not available (Art, Business Education, Chemistry, Geog score ор 

; History, Home Economics, Physics, Russian, and Speech) must obtain a satisfactory 


me — 2 
pecial field examination given by the instructor in the special methods course involved 
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Semester 
Hours 
Education 121-22: Society and the School. ion оо eee eee ee e eer ene 
ducation 131: Common Teaching Skills in Secondary Schools. .......... 3 
ducation 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools................. 6-9 
ree to six semester hours from the following Special Methods courses. ..... 3-6 
Education 136: Teaching English 
ducation 138: Teaching Social Studies 
ducation 140: "Teaching Mathematics 
ucation 144: Teaching Science 
ucation 146: Teaching Foreign Languages 
ucation 148: Teaching Home Economics 
ucation 150; Teaching Business Subjects 
BN vn kn os conch sh RUE drum AE que QUE» r a T E ARS ча 21-33 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES—ELEMENTARY 
Education 109-10: Human Development, Learning, and үт. PNEU 6 
Een 111: Methods in Elementary Education...................... 12 
Ucation 112: Educational Measurements, or 
tatistics 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education I................ 3 
cation 121-22: Society and the School.............. cess nne 6 
Ucation 135; Student Teaching in Elementary Schools................ 9 
NEBST AME ЛЬ Долон Ciis ТҮҮЛ 36 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN Номе Economics 


ipw curriculum leading to this degree is designed to prepare young women for the 
i Portant responsibility of home-making. The program can be adapted, however, to 

Cet special requirements in nutrition, dietetics, clothing, and other related fields. 
student must plan her work with the assistance of a faculty adviser in the De- 
ent of Home Economics. 


Partm 


General Home-Making 


Ho JUNIOR YEAR Spent SENIOR YEAR depu 
E Economics BELL os ciel 2, Mrs 3 Home Economics 152................ 3 
pe mios 73................. 3 Home Economics 171................ 3 
Home Roj Omics zh 3 Ноте Economics 181................ 3 
Physiolo Onomics 128.,..,.......:..: 3 Home Economics 192................ 3 
КОЛЕН... гл; 3 Ноте Economics 197-98............. 6 
SS eer ee А 15 _ еу рул с. 
тш ees . 30 poo Pe LOL MEDI CSS Spey 30 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION For MEN 

There are th 

. Cation with 
‘ons in smaller 


tee curricula leading to this degree*. The curriculum in Physical 
an academic minor is designed to prepare students for teaching posi- 
Oh to phys schools where it is necessary to teach an academic subject in addi- 
for the ote education. The Physical and Health Education curriculum prepares 
ticulum ; aching of physical and health education in the larger schools. The cur- 

їп Physical Education and Recreation has been planned for those who wish 


to he 
ica] Prepared to direct programs of recreation in addition to the teaching of phys- 
education, 


* 
Candida 
J t к ; 
Education pnd the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education may also prepare to teach Physical 
of ui may ch ondary schools as a minor teaching field. Those preparing to teach in the elementary 
ucation © Physical Education as an area of specialization. For detailed requirements see School 
Separate catalogue. 
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5 “ег s 4 : ot ted as 
The minimum requirements for this degree are 66 semester hours, distributed 
follows: 
Curriculum in Physical Education with an Academic Minor 


Semester 
JUNIOR YEAR ud SENIOR YEAR Hours 
Education 109-10................... 6 Education: 181:.......,... И 69 
Education 121-22................... 6 КААЛАШЫ 106... sccceces cease scan 3 
Physical Education 105.............. 3 Physical Education 103.............• 4 
Physical Education 107.............. 1 Physical Education 115-16........... 3 
Physical Education 113-14........... 4 Physical Education 131...........«** 3 
Physical Education 121-22........... 6 Physical Education 138............** il 

9: TA iuc А САНГ 3 Academic teaching field...........- 8- 
Academic teaching field............. 1 ^75 

| HMM eA. 
ЭШЕ Шет д... 38 
Curriculum in Physical and Health Education 

Semester a p Semet 

JUNIOR YEAR Hours SENIOR YEAR How! 
3 
Education 109-10................... 6 Education 131............ eo 0668 69 
Boucation. 121-292..............-...L 6 Education 134................:..:* 3 
Physical Education 107.............. 1 Physical Education 103........++++** 3 
Physical Education 109-10........... 4 Physical Education 105........... 4 
Physical Education 113-14. .......... 4 Physical Education 115-16......++++* 3 
Physical Education 121-22. .......... 6 Physical Education 131.........«««** 3 
FEN ЛЕБ. 3 Physical Education 138.........+++** 5-8 
И Een U ue 3 Elective ..... eee rere SS B 
(UU TSR Sole melt" Total. 4e vocc* dew RE 33 

Curriculum in Physical Education and Recreation 

= Semeste® 
JUNIOR YEAR E еы SENIOR YEAR r 
N ЕКИ 3 Education 13$]..............„ә5* 88 69 
Education 121-22................... 6 Education 184...............: 7 3 
Physical Education 48. ......... .... 2 Physical Education 103......... «77 3 
Physical Education 107.............. 1 Physical Education 122........-++**" 3 
Physical Education 109-10. .......... 4 Physical Education 131.......+++***’ 3 
Physical Education 113-14. .......... 4 Physical Education 138.......-+++**" 3 
Physical Education 121.............. 3 Physical Education 161......++++**"" 3 
Physical Education 132.............. 1 Physical Education 162........++**"* 3-6 
4 oN ci... y 
33 


Total... 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


r 
The Physical Education major curriculum is designed to prepare students я 
teaching іп elementary and secondary school programs of physical education. tive 
Within this curriculum there is opportunity for specialization in dance, correc 
physical education, health education, and recreation. 
The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to ph hing 
education may do so by using her elective hours to work toward a minor tec 


field. Relevant work completed in the Junior College may be counted. 


ysical 


: Semet? 

JUNIOR YEAR Semester SENIOR YEAR How 

k Hours à 3 
Education 109-10................... 6 Education 13l....... ccce "69 
Education 121-22................. . 6 Education 184. ...... eee 3 


Physical Education 105-6...........- 6 Physical Education 101....... 7 
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Semester Semester 

Ph ^ z Hours ч t - Hours 
p ysical Education 111-12........... 4 Physical Education 103.............. 3 
lysical Education 117-18........... 2 Physical Education 107. YU 

cal Education 122.............. 3 Physical Education 113. . r 

руса! Education 132.............. 1 Physical Education 131... eects лыы | 

BEEN 1354. л. ow безде» và 3 Physical Education 138.............. 3 

~€ctive or minor teaching field... .... 3 Elective or minor teaching field. .....4—-7 
BEER A ore rera et ena 34 TOt oi dee podere ewes 32 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
The School of Education offers programs leading to the professional degree of 
“ster of Arts in Education. Each program is planned to prepare the student for 
2 particular type of educational service. From the various related departments 
the University, the student and his adviser select courses to give the student an 
а equate background in the chosen field of service. The prospective high school or 
Junior high school teacher will ordinarily include study in the subject which he is 
Planning to teach as well as in professional education. 
avail em to preparation for classroom teaching, graduate programs of study are 
7а le in the following fields: (1) adult education, (2) classroom teaching—to 
ran e strengthening mastery of teaching field, (3) comparative education, (4) cur- 
of ғам (5) elementary education, (6) employee training, (7) guidance, (8) history 
"cation, (9) philosophy of education, (10) reading, (11) school administration 
~ secondary or elementary school principalship, and (12) secondary education. 
uite of work for teachers-in-service are differentiated from those for students 
Out teaching experience. Additional information concerning these programs may 
obtained by writing to the Dean. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


LE DW for admission to candidacy for the Master's degree are stated 
iir ч 6. Those wishing to prepare for careers in guidance or administration 

ave had at least two years of successful teaching experience. Candidates 
Ose undergraduate preparation does not include equivalents of the basic require- 


Ment e : huge 
8 of the Bachelor of Arts degree in Education must make up deficiencies. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Bo record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other 
this 27—79 but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed at 
j а) as а matriculated candidate for the degree. 
the Bache] аи completed in this University in excess of the requirements for 
Semester E egree may be credited toward the Master s degree to the extent of 12 
approved ane if the work fits in with the student’s plan of specialization and is 
vanced writing by the Dean before being undertaken. 
еза P. is not granted for work completed three or more years before 
or admission or readmission to Master's candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLAN or STUDY 


appli 


The 
و‎ of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education requires a 
include of 33 hours of graduate credit. The plan may, at the student's option, 

à thesis carrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a student 


Select 
cts th А : ж . . А : 
e thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course in educational 
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research methods and procedures, must be from courses planned primarily for ваё 
uate students (third group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, not including He 
thesis or the research course must be from courses offered by the Department 0 
Education. 

Programs may include additional teaching-field preparation. 
ever, undergraduate and graduate courses combined must be at least equivalent z 
the undergraduate requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts іп Educatie! 
(see pages 124 and 125). m x Г 

Programs are planned initially in conference with an admissions adviser in the 
Office of the School of Education and subsequently with a designated adviser іп 
candidate’s area of specialization. ; 

All degree requirements must be completed within a period of six years 8 
admission to study. 


In such cases, how 


fter 


RESIDENCE 


: Tm " . eatistac 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in Education must complete satis 


: CS INST. : : + ST 
torily at this University, as matriculated candidates in the School of Educa 
minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, with the approval of the adviser, 

be in the Off-Campus Division of the College of General Studies. 


THE THESIS 


If a candidate selects the thesis option, the thesis must conform to standards " 
scribed. A statement of these standards may be obtained at the Office of the D 

The thesis subject must be approved in writing by the candidate's adviser am 
recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date announced in the University * 
endar. The thesis in its final form must be presented to the Dean by the candi 
no later than the date announced in the University calendar. Printed copies 9 
tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis (see pages 
45) are available in the Office of the Dean. mic 

Payment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate, during the acad 
year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the Faculty UP 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additions е 
cessive academic year may be granted without further tuition payment. The st y 
must, however, be registered in residence during this period. If the preparation 
the thesis extends beyond the two-year period it must be registered for again 4 
tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


CoMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION - 
In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass а comprehen st 
examination in two parts: (1) a general three-hour examination concerned wig) a 
integrated understanding of the foundations of professional education, and tio? 
special three-hour examination concerned with the candidate's area of specialize” 
For additional information, see the separate catalogue of the School of Edu 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 

A candidate entering the School of Education from the Junior College (or бы 

equivalent preparation) may choose a three-year program leading to the дерге" y 

Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education to be conferred simultane, 
The first year of this combined program will be devoted to teaching-field ae 
tion; the work of the second year will include the Bachelor of Arts junior-year 
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fessional courses and a maximum of 18 semester hours of graduate courses; that of 
the third and final year, senior-year undergraduate professional courses and the 
remaining graduate courses needed for the Master’s degree. Student Teaching, to 
be elected in the third year, may not be taken for graduate credit. A quality-point 
Index of at least 2.50 in undergraduate courses must be attained before beginning the 
Work of the senior year and the program must meet all the requirements for the 
grees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts in Education. 


THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


4 This program is designed to prepare teachers and administrators for more effec- 
tive service in their chosen fields and to enable them to qualify for a higher step in 
the local salary scale. 

The program of studies leading to the Certificate is selected by the candidate and 
18 adviser from the various related di partments of the University in accordance 
With the student's needs, In general it includes 30 hours of graduate credit beyond 
the Master's degree. The candidate wishing to increase his teaching proficiency may 
Include additional study in his teaching field. For information concerning available 
Programs, see the separate catalogue of the School of Education. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


“sind елеш» for admission to candidacy for the Advanced Professional Cer- 
Sion re are stated on pages 16-17. The applicant who is unable to meet the admis- 

| requirements may be admitted with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily com- 
Pleting Prerequisites in addition to the specified program of graduate study. Each 


appli У Я » " ч 
AS must be interviewed by a member of the Faculty of the School of Edu- 
lon, Ҹ 


ADVANCED STANDING AND TRANSFER OF CREDIT 


scored standing is granted for appropriate graduate work completed in other 
completed tigher institutions. However, a minimum of 18 semester hours must be 

"led at this University as a matriculated candidate in the School of Education. 
„о Candidate is encouraged to include in his program study at other accredited 
lgher ins . : : 
Standing 
or admi 


titutions when such study seems to be in his best interest. Advanced 
18 not granted for work completed three or more years before application 
ssion or readmission. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


Plans of Study 
, In Planning 
ticular needs, 
Professio 


as in a content field, he may need professional study. Those in admin- 
related services may wish to continue specialization on a more ad- 


e . . 0.9 es - e 
Program must include, in addition to any prerequisites, a minimum of 30 


Ours 
ride Graduate credit, 24 hours of which must be in third-group courses (or the 
in чеч at other institutions). А maximum of 6 semester hours of graduate credit 


Broup courses may be included, a minimum of 12 hours in courses offered 


by th \ 
i School of Education must be included. 
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Residence 
Candidates for the Advanced Professional Certificate must complete satisfactorily 
at this University a minimum of 18 semester hours in courses offered on the campus. 
The balance of the program may include courses in the Off-Campus Division of the 
College of General Studies or in other approved institutions of higher learning. The 
candidate is net required to pursue his program of study continuously. On request 
a leave of absence is granted for a period not to exceed three years. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education offers programs of advanced study leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Education. These programs are under the supervision of the Committe? 
on Graduate Studies and provide opportunities for study leading to the following 
professional objectives: school superintendent, secondary school principal, elemen 
tary school principal, supervisor, director of guidance, director of curriculum deve! 
opment, professor of education, and specialist in educational research, employe? 
training, or adult education. All programs require study of interrelated areas : 
education as well as a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study. 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation f 
the passing of comprehensive examinations in each of four supporting fields and ? 
major field of study. The second is composed of research investigation ап 
writing of a dissertation in the major field of interest and culminates in the е 
oral examination. 

Detailed information on programs is provided in a separate publication 0 
on request. 


or and 


ptainable 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must possess adequate preparation for advanced study including 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that requir* 
the degree of Master of Arts in Education at The George Washington University al 
least three years of successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable person 
qualities, and a capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. ean 

The applicant first arranges for a preliminary interview with the Assistant р of 
for Advanced Graduate Studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources 
the School of Education and, if possible, to provide the guidance needed to prot 
with an application for advanced study. ted 

To be admitted to graduate study for the degree, the applicant must be "o 
by the Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of the following factors: р 
previous scholastic and professional record; (2) the results of prescribed adt 
tests; (3) individual evaluation through personal conferences with at least three to 
ulty members including the major professor under whom the applicant desires 
pursue his work; and (4) the outcome of a group interview with the Committe 
Graduate Studies, 

The responsibility for selection of supporting and major fields rests with 
didate. Each applicant when he appears before the Committee on Graduate 
should be prepared to present an outline of his plan of study including the selec e 
of major and supporting fields and the tools of investigation needed for the ст 
tion of a doctoral dissertation. The tools may include опе foreign language °" 
statistical methods, or historical criticism. Candidates with less prepara 
that normally required for a Bachelor's and Master's degree in Education m" 
up their deficiencies either prerequisite to or as part of their graduate wor 


the ca” 
Studies 
tion 


tion 
st m Р 
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STUDY ron THE MAJOR AND SUPPORTING FIELD EXAMINATIONS 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be stated in semes- 
ter hours, but they consist in general of at least two to three years of full-time work 
yond the degree of Master of Arts in Education or the equivalent. Upon admis- 
sion to study for the first part of a doctoral program the applicant is assigned to a 
mittee which prescribes and directs his studies. The Committee is composed of 
Professors who will direct the student’s work in the major and four supporting fields. 
tig ration for and the passing of supporting field examinations precedes prepara- 
on for and taking the final examination in the major field. 
student is required to consult individually with supporting and major field 
Professors in order to determine the requirements for each field of study and to 
E" guidance in preparation for each examination. Supporting field examina- 
7a are written and are six hours in length. The major field examination is twelve 
бы, Ў length, six hours on each of two successive days. Upon satisfactory comple- 
tion of all supporting and major field examinations the student, upon recommenda- 
of the Committee on Graduate Studies, is permitted to pursue the second part 
is doctoral program. 


THE DISSERTATION AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


toc p dent permitted to continue the second part of a doctoral program is assigned 
of the aster in Research, generally the major field adviser. Throughout the remainder 
additio уап, the candidate is responsible solely to his Master in Research. Two 
ate’s за faculty members assist the Master in reading the first draft of the candi- 
аы issertation. When the dissertation is considered acceptable, the Master rec- 
ends the candidate to the Dean for the final oral examination. 
is p oral examination must be passed at least three weeks before the degree 
ймы erred. The examination is conducted by a committee of the Faculty 
of study f y the Dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field 
i regs outside the University. The examination is open to the public. Can- 
Y the F 9 successfully pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree 
aculty of the School of Education. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 
All the 


Maintain Preparation for the degree must be done in residence. The student must 


mittee oer om registration in the School of Education, except when the Com- 
registration i uate Studies has granted a leave of absence. _ Failure to maintain 
Subsequent E Tem semester of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy. 
n established Le in" is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations have 
ete is no f y the Committee on Graduate Studies. 
in Preparation Е regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be spent 
Aged in E ү e minor and supporting field examinations or as a candidate 
ана he ora research. The supporting and major field examinations, how- 
rogram must Сора within five years of the date of admission and the entire 
Study, E completed within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time 
in fy ‘time ачар із required to complete опе semester ог more of his program 
to full.ti udy. Full-time study in two nine-week Summer Sessions is equivalent 
me study for one semester. 
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THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS, AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 
A. M. Woodruff, Dean 


Professors J. W. Brewer, H. F. Bright, D. S. Brown, A. E. Burns, R. D. Campbell 
R. H. Davison, J. C. Dockeray, Mitchell Dreese, R. B. Eastin, R. F. Ericson, D. 4 
Faith, C. E. Galbreath, Н. L. Geisertt, Е. Н. Gibbs, Wood Gray, Т. W. Hollen 
Thelma Hunt, G. C. Jacobus, J. L. Jessup, A. R. Johnson, A. D. H. Kaplan, E. i: 
Kayser, J. W. Kendrick, R. D. Kennedy, W. H. Kraus, W. K. Legner, Edwin i 
(Visiting), G. L. Lippitt, H. M. Merrimant, W. E. Schmidt}, D. S. Watson, W. ™ 
West, A. M. Woodruff 1 L 

Professorial Lecturers S. N. Alexander, Charles Berns, F. C. Brimacombe, J; " 
Buckler, C. W. Clewlow, Gerhard Colm, F. V. Demaret, Ezra Glaser, L. W. БА 
ilton, Hans Heymann, Jr., Frank Higginbotham, С. E. Houston, Н. F. Hubb ‘ 
L. Krieger, Solomon Kullback, V. L. Lewis, K. F. McClure, Edward McCrens à 
C. A. McLaughlin, M. E. Ogdon, W. J. Peeples, F. M. Riddick, F. I. Забо 
L. Simpson, I. Е. Steele, J. N. Stonesifer, К. Е. Stromsem, W. С. Тогреу, Рап 
Wit, W. H. Wriggins, R. A. Young HE. 

Associate Peleas John Clayton, W. C. Davis, R. C. Haskett§, F. C. Kurtz, Hn 
LeBlanc, J. N. Mosél, Benjamin Nimer, Leonard Prestwich, J. W. Skinner, Wa 
Sommers, R. B. Thompson, H. W. Westermann, Helen Yakobson . nud 

Associate Professorial Lecturers H. M. Bain, R. C. Bain, L. C. Collins, о. С. E 
W. W. Edwards, Seymour Geisser, L. I. Gintzig, Samuel Greenhouse, W. D. "c 
son, R. S. Jorden, Robert Kaye, R. A. Kinney, F. K. McTyier, J. P. Murphy; Jo 
Provan, J. R. Snitzler, William Spencer, C. P. Wolle 

Assistant Professors Н. В. Ludden, E. E. Pontius, Jr. Laus і ‚ 14де 

Lecturers К. J. Bond, J. Е. Doubleday, J. P. Fitz-Patrick, D. К. Good, Georg Mot 
son, W. L. Jabonek, W. D. Johnson, Morton Kupperman, R. A. Lucas, J. A. ley. 
row, W. D. Neighbors, H. R. Page, Ross Pollock, C. H. Slayman, T. W. Stan: 
A. C. Stedry 

Instructor R. E. Thomas 

COMMITTEES} 
COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 


, crass 
Н. Е. Bright, К. B. Eastin, Е. H. Gibbs, A. К. Johnson, К. D. Kennedy, W. H. Kra 
H. L. LeBlanc, H. M. Merriman, W. E. Schmidt, Waldo Sommers 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


Waldo Sommers (Chairman), J. W. Brewer, R. B. Eastin, H. M. Merriman 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS g. D. 
J. W. Brewer (Chairman), J. C. Dockeray, A. R. Johnson, E. H. Johnson, ™ 
Kennedy, D. S. Watson 


jistrar 9 

* The president of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean of the School, the Reg йал! 

the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, Professors, Associate Professo 
Professors, and Instructors con titute the Facult 

This listing of Faculty and Staff of In 

t On leave of ab 


r y 1 
struction is for the academic year 1960-61. 
ce fall semester 1960-61 


t On sabbatical | fall semester 1960-61 icio 
ў On sabbatical leave spring semester 1960-61 ber ex 00 
The Dean of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs is a mem 


of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES 
E. H. Johnson (Chairman), J. C. Dockeray, R. B. Eastin, R. D. Kennedy, D. S. 
'atson 


Executive COMMITTEE, BUREAU or BUSINESS AND Economic RESEARCH 


Жы Dockeray (Chairman), E. H. Johnson, R. D. Kennedy, D. S. Watson 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 

The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers undergrad- 
uate and graduate work in two groups of integrated programs: public and interna- 
tional affairs and the theory and administration of government and business. 

А lhe purpose of the School is to give the student an understanding of his respon- 
sibilities under the Constitution of the United States in the conduct of public office, 
domestic and foreign, and also to prepare students for careers in governmental serv- 
ce and in related business and professional fields. 


REGULATIONS 
^ Students in the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs are sub- 
к lo and are expected to familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning 
DMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 9-23, and the Uni- 
versity regulations stated on pages 4046. 


Amount ОЕ Work 


БА ан student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 semes- 
os student employed more. than 24 hours a week, who is not on proba- 
» Шау not take more than 9 semester hours. 

than ine student whose quality-point index is ا‎ higher may take not more 

index js roger! hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, whose 
8 9-90 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

ае who accepts employ ment after registration or at any time during a 

i Decessa m report immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be adjusted 
S ry. 


Xcepti : 1 
ception to these rules will require the approval of the Dean. 


ATTENDANCE 
5 The stude 
tered, and 
ŝton is made 


nt is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is reg- 
all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provi- 
for him to make up the work missed. 

INDEPENDENT Stupy PLAN 
demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject matter 


y be permitted to undertake study under the personal direction of an 


under this pli accordance with the rules of the appropriate department. Credit 


On a class 


а course, ma 


Мап is limited to the specific course credits normally allowed when taken 
basis, i 
THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


offers programs leading to (1) the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in 
ith majors in International Affairs or Public Affairs and (2) the de- 


The School 


vernment w 
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gree of Bachelor of Business Administration with majors in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Business and Economic Statistics. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
SCHOLARSHIP 


The system of grading and of computing scholarship is described in detail on 
pages 40 and 41. 

In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50. The 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 

Dean's Honor List.—The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 
3.50 or higher are placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance 
on the List will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 
semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include the summer 
term. 

Probation.—A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00, or be 
placed on probation, where he remains as long as his index is below 2.00. 

Suspension.—A student whose index is 1.50 or who is placed on probation for 4 
third semester, whether successive or after an interval, is suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 8? 
interval of one calendar year. He must then submit evidence to the Committee 00 
Admission and Advanced Standing that during his absence from the University; he 
has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission. A stu 
dent suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


EXAMINATIONS For Warvinc CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


У A required course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver examin 
tion authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser concerne? 
Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of credit towar 
the degree. Request to take the examination should be made to the curriculum 8 
viser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier before the date spec! 

in the University calendar. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATIONS 


During the final semester of the senior year students are required to take the fol 
lowing Graduate Record Examinations: the Aptitude Test, which provides а meas 
ure of general scholastic ability at the graduate level; and Area Tests (achievement), 
which measure breadth of knowledge and understanding in three broad areas & 
the liberal arts: Natural Science, Social Science, and the Humanities. (For further 
information concerning the Graduate Record Examinations, see page 44.) 


RESIDENCE 


For residence requirements, see the University regulations on pages 43 and 4 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


^ à ` : to 
T" recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman and sophomore work, & minim 
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of 60 semester hours during the junior and senior college years, as set forth in one 
of the following curricla. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


: The international affairs program is broad, covering international political rela- 
lions, international trade and finance, international communications, and regional 
studies. Its purpose is to equip students, by providing general background and spe- 
cialized work, for careers in the field of American foreign relations. The diplomatic 
Service of the United States, the several agencies of government with responsibilities 
In the international field, the international organizations, and American enterprise 
abroad offer opportunities in this field. 


—- 
ours 
Econ, 27 РР Аана ЖОЛДАР! ы: acs sci esd cee шга сд» А 6 
с ЖКО Diplomatic History of the United States..................... 6 
ol, Se, __ ae International Politics 

Pal, Hist, 150........ European Diplomatic History since 1878................... 3 
oL 56. ЗАДЕД International Organization: the United Nations.............. 3 
ol 8 181-82 ISI v. Cea LUN оаа а: ДАБЫ деа. 6 
han (c Ee Proseminar in International Afairs........................ 3 
ign Language «Composition and Сопуегвайоп............................. 6 
Geography so TAAS ae TSAR EE T APPEASE S 3 

99р Option ........ (To be selected from one of the following groups in consulta- 
Electiy dean wii adde) sins E uses vs eeév ER ee bes tero aD 
ИКА ROS SVEN ete АНДИ uv ev pha el owe thc Ta 9 
"Tulle d ade LONE ba Da a e e vaio aod TY 60 


the ll international affairs majors must complete the required courses listed above, plus 
i up option. Group option courses must be selected after consultation with the ad- 
One selected t no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in an option other than the 
Selected. ed. Consent of the adviser must be obtained for such modification of the option 
[od I—International Politics 
study ум of courses in Political Science, History, and Geography concerned with the 
Toup p ican diplomatic relations. 
Mose] of опа) Economic Relations : . ы : 
with the or courses in Economics and Business and Public Administration concerned 
Countries, dy of American economic, financial, and business relationships with foreign 
ca, IIL—International Communications 
Гоштай of courses in Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology, and 
Psychological 16тей with the study of international information programs, public opinion, 
е student d warfare, cultural relations, and public relations. (It is recommended that 
Grou include statistics in his Junior College program.) 
лгу or Regional Studies m : 
E'ated pror, of courses in Economics, History, Political Science, and Geography. Inte- 
ühd the Middle of study are available in the following regions or areas: Europe, Africa, 
i cation € East, Asia and the Pacific Area, the Soviet Orbit, and Latin America. 
Tis ener eng and combinations of these areas may be made if approved by the adviser. 


ore 
region o ign language requirement should be met by a language suitable for study of the 
T area selected, " 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
The Pub) 


ic Affairs program is a broad, composite curriculum dealing with domestic 


Eove 
mment and policy. Semester 


C tiir Bd А.а ачаа эн» ml E adm a ut. А. 
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е : =: = 
Semester 
Hours 
EE IS... ... Social History of the United States since 1861 
or Hist. 173.... Representative Americans i 
1 { the te Mes since 
or Hist. 176........ Political and Constitutional History of the United Sta inct 


TO ee каде sos ae 


Pol. Sc. 121-22.......The Constitution of the United States 


Pol. Sc. 145.. Political Parties and Politics (ab d 5 
Pol. Se. 151-5: Public Administrati 2-97 Dept ovr + 22 2 B 
Group Option ....... (To be selected from one of the following groups in consulta 15 
CN ИАЛ ЕР ТТА eee ОД ә cevtcdesovecs SARUM 15 
a else sie "P SEET і С 


Total 


À “ : А Ача » The group 
All public affairs majors must complete the required courses listed abou : he appre 
options provide specializations. Modifications and substitutions may be made when aj 


priate or necessary provided the consent of the adviser is obtained 


Semester 
Group I—Economics Option Ред 
Есоп. OOV. Economic Analvsis . А ^ és А үрү 3 
Econ. 105 ...... ....Business Cycles ...... CLA A ‚ C ee 3 
ا‎ Industrial Relations -— NA ILL 
Econ. 142 ........... Labor Economics —— рд = „ө э ба ae 3 
RE eS eee Economic History of the United States. ... TM 2 
` 15 
Total. 
Group II—Politics Option i 6 
oor a ........ Political and Constitutional History of the United States. ..-- 3 
Pol. BE EE. ....İntroduct on to Comparative Government T ‚ өө э Өй 
Pol. Sc. 118...... Political Theory: the Growth of Political Thought in the West 
or Pol. Sc. 120. .... Foun lations of American Democracy - eo. 
Pol. Sc. 146.......... Political Pressures and Public Reactions 3 
or Psych. 156...... Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion s. 


Total - A 3600000 TM. 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


р 
т ; ; T ; А : nd economic 9 
The programs in business administr tion, accounting, and business and ec aa : 1 
*aei М ; ; - sibi es. 
tistics stress breadth of preparation for eventual senior administrative re sponsibilit 


proximately two-thirds of each program is in liberal arts subjects. 


ACCOUNTING 


n the 

In accounting, the emphasis is on the managerial approach. At the same ed 

foundation is laid for a later professional career in the field with the C.P.A. desig е 

Many students qualify for this designation within a few months after cred and 

accounting curriculum provides considerable material in governmental accoun an 

controllership. The program requires 39 hours of substantive courses, plus al ar! 
option, plus 6 hours of electives, which normally are advanced courses in liber? 


z ксы Accounting Systems KERETE x T 
Bus. Adm. 102 ...... .Fundamentals of Management. ........... EET M 
Bus. Adm. 131 , . . Business Finance 


subjects. semester 
Hours 

3 

KEEN S essit Cost Accounting : " M 3 
Acct. 111 Financial Statement Analysis : ° 6 
Acct. > Intermediate Accounting ................ m 3 
A033. a d Accounting Theory eee E 3 
Acct. 229 Income Tax Accountir tres AE 3 
Acct. Auditing i 
BOM AOL Асобнае Systems. ic у cede 3 
3 
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Semester 

Hours 

Bus. Adm. 161 ....... Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments... 3 
us. Adm. 162 .......Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 

ВЮВ ЬМ o avabe avg is ЖАНЧЫЛА 3 

Econ, Ea ios Money. фка ОНИЕ Feat A ade uo x ula OX ve du o E 3 

39 

Group Option (to be selected from one of the following groups).................. 15 

lectives (to be selected in consultation with the adviser)......................... 6 

Total... АТТҮТТҮГҮІТҮТҮТҮТҮРТҮІГҮТҮТҮГГІЕСТҮТТҮТ 60 


E All accounting majors must complete the required courses listed above, plus the group 
“amg Group option courses must be selected after consultation with the adviser. 
Toup I—Public Accounting 
Omposed of courses in Accounting and Business and Public Administration. 
Toup II—Commercial and Industrial Accounting 
omposed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administration, Economics, 
and Statistics, 
roup III —Governmental Accounting and Budgeting. 
i Omposed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administration, Political Sci- 
nce, and Economics. 


Business ADMINISTRATION 


m Program in business administration is designed to provide the broad foundation re- 
in for eventual top leadership in either governmental or business administration. 
Y semester hours of substantive courses are required. In addition students take 15 


зе П - ә . 
"c hours in one of the group options and 15 hours of electives, which normally are 
anced courses in liberal arts subjects. 
Semester 
Bus ours 
эң "уең 101 “ROOD WE АРНАУ «6 2 dv case LÀ dene 3 
E crm 102. Fundamentals of Management. UE et ve ww V ar a 3 
Bus, Ad | ee Personnel Management ......... үсү ae ФК y 3 
ча Adm _ зру Business Finance ......... PLC чы etu 42%. ur D 3 
s Ге ор Principles of Магкеііпр.................... Ае tt 3 
us, Adm 161 so. Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, and Bailments. . 3 
1.162........ Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 
Bus 2 CRERRAETRTYEZEX.L:11 "Y con TTTTSELETLELT TT 3 
. Ad 4 x r 
Acct 193° 198........Case Problems in Management ; wen ue 
con, EU ... Business Budgeting ........ 3 
۰٠ Money and Bewking ODE OE 3 
Gro 30 
u б 
Electives on (to be selected from one of the following groups) ................... 15 
о be selected in consultation with the adviser)........................ 15 
Total... ДЬ ids Quas Ian дааа RATER EM 60 


All busine 


the group o 


ч 88 administration majors must complete the required courses listed above, plus 
the d 


ртов. Selection of group option courses must be made in consultation with 
EG ormally no more than 6 semester hours may be taken in an option other 
" ected. Consent of the adviser must be obtained if the student wishes such 
no his option group, 

-General Busi 


d : - - : 1v» - ; 
and Statistics. Courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administration, Economics, 


Toup II... 
N Compose Personnel Management 


0 ь $ М r . в . ~ ^ 
peech and Courses in Business and Public Administration, Economics, Psychology, 
, tatistics, ~ » 


ER = 


St eee 


Еа 
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THE THESIS 


: | 
s to complete work for a Master's degree in one year 5 ould 


The student who pla 


„ г 1 . 1 1 -eris 
register for the thesis at the beginning of the year; otherwise he should be regis 


tered for it not later than the beginning of the final year. The choice of the thesis 
subject must be approved by the professor in charge and recorded in the Office of 
the Registrar by the date announced in the 1 niversity calendar. The thesis in its 
final form must have the approval of the professor in charge and must be presented 
to the Dean by the student no later than the date announced in the University cal- 
endar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
of the thesis (see pages 44-45) are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the academic year 
of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the Faculty under whom 
unfinished, an additional successive 


the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
academic year is granted without further tuition payment. The student must, how 
ever, be registered in residence during this period. If the preparation of the thesis 
extends beyond the two-year period, the student must reregister and pay tuition 8$ 
for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Curricula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are available Їй 
the fields of International Affairs, Public Affairs, Public Administration, Personne 
Administration, and Economic Policv, as described below. 


The field of Personnel Administration, including options in Counseling and Psy- 
chometrics, is described on pages 144-45 and may lead to either the degree of Mas 
ter of Arts in Government or the degree of Master of Business Administration. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in international affairs, economics, history, or 
political science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course deficiency ? 
the stated group of required courses of the undergraduate curriculum (except foreign an 
guage) must be made up. 

The program in International Affairs is offered in four fields of specialization: Inter 
national Economics, International Politics International Communications, and Region? 
Studies. - : 

International Economics.—Graduate courses in economics (numbered over 200) in the 
field of international trade, the balance of payments, international financial policies, an 
international economic policies form the principal part of this specialization. Graduate 
courses in economic theory are recommended. Other courses may be included with the 
consent of the adviser. 

International Politics.—Graduate courses in political science and history (numbered 


epe X 3. | к y i o 
over 200), in international law, international politics, international organization, CIR 
for this 


matic history, and American foreign policy, comprise the principal requirements 
specialization. Related courses may be added with the consent of the adviser. 
International Communications.—Graduate courses (numbered over 200) in 
science, psychology, sociology and anthropology, and geography with 12 hours (O° c. 
of the course work) in the fields of public opinion, international information, psycholif. 
ical warfare, and communications, and 12 hours (one-half of the course work) in the = 5 
of international politics and area studies. The adviser in all cases must approve the com 
selections, ; 
Regional Studies.— Graduate courses in economics, political science, 
raphy (numbered over 200) dealing with a geographic region, such as Latin A 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, Asia, the So iet Orbit, or the Pacific Area, v: 
the prinicpal requirements. Other courses of broader scope in economics, history, 
political science are recommended as part of the program. The adviser in all cases 
approve such selections, ot = 


political 


history, and #0 
merice 


ane 
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The listing of graduate courses for these fields of specialization is given in the depart- 
mental offerings for Economics, History, Political Science, Geography, Psychology, and 
Sociology and Anthropology. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, or political 
science, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course deficiency in the Public 
fairs Curriculum, as stated on pages 135-36 must be made up. 7% 

he program in Public Affairs is offered іп two fields of specialization: Domestic Eco- 
nomics and Domestic Politics. 

‘ecommended for Domestic Economics: courses in economic development, economic 
Policy, public finance, and national income, 

tecommended for Domestic Politics: courses in United States social, constitutional, and 
politica] history; comparative government; political theory; legislative organization; juris- 
Prudence; political parties; and public opinion. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The purpose of the program in Public Administration is to prepare graduates to 
enter public service in the field of administration and to improve the competence of 
those already in public employment. The program assumes that effective per- 
9rmance at all levels of administration calls for an understanding of the human 
Actors involved, a knowledge of the nature and institutional characteristics of ad- 
ministration in the public service, and an ability to apply the methods and techniques 
9! management. An understanding of all three elements is provided by bringing to- 
gether into the program different disciplines, including courses in political science, 
usiness and public administration, psychology, economics, accounting, and statistics. 


tration нө: an undergraduate background in the social sciences or business adminis- 
The candidate for the degree must successfully complete a minimum of 30 hours at the 
ee level. This will include 6 hours of thesis. Of the remaining 24 semester hours, 
ey nts must select at least 6 hours from each of the three groups indicated below, and 
other courses as are necessary to complete the program. Selection of all courses by 

© student must have the approval of the adviser. 


Group I. Human Factors in Administration M nd 
pus. Adm. BE Executive Leadership .............................. 3 
Pub i 777 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling.................. 3 
nh, re 231 AN Public Personnel Management Pac Hoh ah Eae PAS Cp 3 
"x. "rum 232 ARAS Personnel Procedures and Problems. .... DI 3 
"à 7 233 TE Seminar in Manpower Development and Utilization.... 3 
ah "ew 21 seks Intermediate Management and Supervision. ... ......... 3 
"x im 241 Pons. Human Relations in Governmental Administration... 3 
Pub, A Im 24 ` Ж ТҮҮ Communications and Executive Action. ккө: 3 
* Adm. 272...... Reading and Conference Course in Public Personnel 

Administration 006 ei eet Vent dais od 45 ss овса олі 3 

A Group П, Methods and Tools of Management 
БЕ - PNE Gov ernmental Accounting ФТТ ЎР pene seen наа 3 
Bue. Adm 1977 Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems.... 3 
us. Adm быс Office Мападешеп!................................. 3 
Psych zs = Management Engineering............ “ҮСТЕ 3 

BENT CE Lu Seminar: Techniques of Opinion and Attitude Meas- 

o dT ЕЛ ЕЧ. ЧҮ Are ees See ee 3 
: Administration in Government....................... 3 
215......Seminar in Comparative Administrative Systems...... 3 
Management Analysis and Methods Improvement..... 3 
Pub » .New Tools of Мапаретепі.......................... 3 
ub. Adm. 221- Staff Functions in Cortina: Vel vf. 6 


Pub, Adm' 254 
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Semester 
Hours 
Pub. Adm. 259...... Government Procurement and Property Management.. 3 
2. ЕЛ т МЛН N 3 
Group III. Program Management and Policy Direction 
Bus. Adm, 102....... Fundamentals of Management....................... 3 
Bus. Adm. 286....... Management in the Armed Ёогсев................... 3 
Econ. 261-62........ Public Finance and Fiscal Policy.................... 6 
Econ. 266........... Theory of Economic РоЇісу......................... 3 
Pub. Adm. 210...... The Management Function.......................... 3 
Pub. Adm. 211...... Problems of Governmental Organization.............- 3 
Pub. Adm. 212...... Case Studies in Administration.....................« 3 
Pub. Adm. 225-26...Internship in the Administrative Processes............ 6 
Pub. Adm. 251....., Governmental Budgeting ........................... 3 
Pub. Adm. 252......Seminar in Planning and Programming........... „„ ЖЩ 
Pub. Adm. 260..... - Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration. ... 3 
Pub. Adm. 261...... Public Opinion and the Administrator..............-- 3 
Pub. Adm. 262...... Contemporary Administrative Theory and Practice. ... . 3 
Pub. Adm. 271...... Reading and Conference Course in Public Management А 
and ВОИ Г... е орев еге сосе 


Economic POLICY 


Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in economics or the equivalent. is 

The 30 hours of required work must include Economics 210, 265-66; and the thesi? 
Economics 299-300. 

Recommended: courses in income and employment, national income, busine 
monetary and fiscal policy, economic theory, and statistics. These courses and others 
may be appropriate are to be selected with the consent of the adviser. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 1 

Curricula leading to the degree of Master of Business Administration аге po 
able in the fields of Accounting, Business and Economic Statistics, General Busines 
Administration, Hospital Administration, and Personnel Administration, as descri 
below. 

The field of Personnel Administration, including options in Counseling and ior 
chometrics, is described on pages 144-45 and may lead to either the degree of Ma 
ter of Arts in Government or the degree of Master of Business Administration. 


88 cycles 
that 


Psy: 


ACCOUNTING 


m in 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in accounting or the equivalent. The program 
Accounting requires the following courses: 


Semester 
н 
Acct. 231 7, YET SERRE Contemporary Accounting Theory........... eet 6 
Acct. 295-96.........Seminar in АЛАЙМЫ ee METR 6 
Acct. 299-300. ....... TEN УКЫЛДЫ РААН Алл» Л: и. zv eo ER 


Of the remaining 15 semester hours, 9 must be in accounting and 6 in related 
selected with the approval of the adviser. 


BUSINESS AND Economic STATISTICS i 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in Business and Economic Statistics, or the ‘esi 
alent; such work must include a minimum of 24 semester hours of second group on 
Statistics and a minimum of 10 semester hours in second-group courses in с: 
business administration, and economics. iati 

This program requires at least 12 semester hours of graduate courses in statistics. 
remaining 12 semester hours are to be selected from graduate work offered by a 
ments of accounting, business and public administration, economics, and statistic 
the approval of the adviser. 


art 
eP ith 
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GENERAL Business ADMINISTRATION 


This curriculum provides the graduate student with instruction which will help 
!Im advance to responsible positions in business. The program is also valuable for 
many positions in government, particularly those in “business-type” operations. 

The Master of Business Administration program is sufficiently flexible to meet the 
asic requirements of any vocational objective requiring a knowledge of management 
Principles While most students in this program will normally take Business Admin- 
stration 201, Advanced Management, and Business Administration 291-92, Seminar 
or pan Management, and other courses in Business Administration, the indi- 

program should be planned with an adviser so as to include graduate courses 
offered by other departments wherever appropriate. Particular attention should be 
Blven the offerings under Public Administration, Economics, Accounting, Statistics, 
and Psychology. 
he degree of Master of Business Administration is granted upon successful com- 
Tay of a minimum of 24 hours of graduate courses and 6 hours of Thesis. Indi- 
— 26 are planned in consultation with an adviser. Students who do not 
eem cn ard undergraduate majors will be required to take background 
E Which will be selected in accordance with individual qualification and work 
ence, 
те thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
on with the course work. 


HosprraL ADMINISTRATION 


kno, Purpose of this program is to give students an opportunity to acquire the 
capable P attitudes, and skills which will provide a foundation for their growth into 

ач ^w tai of hospitals and related institutions. X 
mum of se the degree is divided into two phases. During the first phase a mini- 
dent’s CO Sam hours of academic courses, selected in accordance with each stu- 
etal and uM and needs, must be completed. These courses cover the gen- 
theory iid c nical background of hospital administration, general administrative 
hospitals, Practice, and problem solving in the area of management as it relates to 
of a © second phase includes the hospital training and the written report, in the form 


esi . ; "дщ" 
35, On a research project assigned at the beginning of the phase. By spe- 


Cla v 
of tis mission, additional research and course work may be substituted for a part 
accordance 3 a , Each program is planned for the individual student in 
ultime vena us experience, needs, and aim. 
Фе months: ents ordinarily should complete both phases for the degree in twenty- 
Additional ti part-time students in thirty-six months. Under special circumstances, 
ime may be authorized. 
"requisite: a Ba 


age in t ре chelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with a B aver- 
Personal qualjg E aduate major. Consideration is given in the selection of candidates to 
e Program rec” aptitude for hospital administration, and practical experience. 
of residence, ; re a minimum of 45 hours of graduate courses; twenty-one months 
and а researc neluding a calendar year of hospital training under qualified supervision; 
Teport. The following courses are required: 
*Bu A — 
8, ours 
"Bu. Aim. BS aus алсай Аллен: ерга е десе че а-аа 3 
osp, Adm ertt Management Engineering .......................... 3 
T Adm. 0. Introduction to Medical Care Administration. ........ 3 


o il 
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Semester | 
Hours 
Hosp. Adm. 203-4...Hospital Administration I-Il................ UC 
Hosp. Adm. 205 6. . . Studies in Hospital Management I-II. . e 6 
Hosp. Adm. 207..... Hospital Management Methods........... af 3 
*Hosp. Adm. 296-97 { 
E auos DUIS esu e .Hospital Residency ...... itn Vadis ا‎ di à vt 


The remaining 12 hours are elective, with the approval of the adviser. 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


This program, including options in Counseling and Psychometrics, instructs 7 
dents in underlying principles and techniques. The program leads to the degree 9 
Master of Arts in Government if elective courses are directed toward Public Admin: 
istration. It can also lead to the degree of Master of Business Administration 1 
elective emphasis is directed toward Business Administration. Courses are to be $ê 
lected from the following, with the approval of the adviser. 


Semester 

Hours 
Bus, Adm. 209......Seminar in Personnel Management 3 
Bus. Adm. 210...... The Personnel Manager........ Р eve 3 
Bus. Adm. 291-92....Seminar in Business Management VR 6 
BENE eos Labor Economics ` 3 
Econ, 244 ..........Collective Bargaining .......... ү 3 
Psych. Seminar: Counseling and Guidance........ 3 
Psych. 244 .........Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation 3 
Psych. Seminar: Employee Motivation and Mor: ile 3 
Psych. 246 ..... ... Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques 3 
Pub. Adm. . The Management Function 3 
Pub. Adm, Public Personnel Management.......... — 3 
Pub. Adm. . Personnel Procedures and Problems 3 
Pub. Adm. . Seminar in Me anpower Development and Utili ization : 
Pub. Adm. . Human Relations in Governmental Administration. ` 


Pub. Adm. 


. . Reading and Conference Course in Public Pe rsonnel 
Administration d 


Counseling Option 


iate major in psychology, business administration, 0! ейп 
tion; or an undergraduate major in the social sciences appropriate to specialization s uch 
field. The undergradu ate bac kground should include necessary basic training in 8 of 
fields as psy: holog y. sociology, statistics, labor economics, and business manage ment 
public administration. 


Prerequisite: an undergrad 


The Master of Arts program ; „== щи nos d following ct TL 
I er of Arts program in Counselin requires the following игез. Semester 
Hours 
TENE Er , 
Psych. 220....... Seminar: Abnormal Psychology 
or 3 
— 996 ` В ^ D 
Psych. 225... ...Seminar: Mental Hygiene 3 
Psych. _ 1 M . Seminar: Counseling and Guidance TE 3 
Psyc h Seminar: Techniques of Counseling.............+++** 3 
Psych. 229 (Seminar: Occupational and Educational In formation 
Psych. 236. .......... Seminar: Analysis of the Individual for purposes 0 3 
Counseling 6 
Psych. 299-300. ...... Thesis ......... 
The remaining 9 hours are elective, with the approval of the adviser 
» е H 
Psychometrics Option ۴ 
) pe? 
2 а А £ ^ jene 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in psychology, statistics, or the social eme? t$ 
which includes twelve credits in psychology (general psychology, tests and measur 


* The student must register 
he leaves the University for his 


idency at the end of the a phase anc 1962 


for 9 semester hours of re 
» held May ^^ 


residency hospital. Registration for 1962-63 wil 
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Personnel psychology, and related psychology courses); general statistics; mathematics 
through college algebra (preferably through calculus). 
The Master of Arts program in Psychometrics requires the following courses: 


Semester 


Hours 
Psych. 231.......... Test Construction ......... eerte 3 
Psych, 234.........- Seminar: Test Theory......... o eo eorr tattoo 3 
Psych, 246.......... Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques. ........ 3 
Psych. 299-300...... Thesis эртим Cer Rast ТЫМ A Ел с УЫ. 6 
Stat. BILE асъ; Statistics in Psychology and Education II. 3 
BEREIT... ......... Analysis of Variance Ї......................--++++.. 3 
OT ae Correlation and the Chi-square Test I................ 3 


The remaining 6 hours are elective, with the approval of the adviser. 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Work for this degree is under the supervision of the Committee on Doctoral 

tudies of the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. 

An applicant must have the degree of Master of Business Administration, Master 
rts in an approved field, or the equivalent of such degrees, together with accept- 

able personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must 
*monstrate his competence in Statistics and Accounting by qualifying examinations. 


of 


xm admitting an applicant, the Committee on Doctoral Studies, in — 

the э applicant, will designate six fields of study and appoint an adviser to guide 
dent in his work in these fields. As part of this work, the student must com- 

та minimum of 30 semester hours in graduate courses. Additional course work 

is prescribed by the adviser. 

> the applicant has satisfied his adviser and the Committee of his readiness to 
€ General Examination, this Examination will be scheduled. 

‚ The Gener. 

ited 

requ 


al Examination is a written comprehensive on fields of study not lim- 
to the subject matter of courses taken in these fields. Two fields of study are 
© fone ај applicants: Economic Theory and Business and Economic History. 
rawn fr additional fields, selected by the Committee and the applicant, will be 
Bios nx following list: Marketing, Organization and Management, Business 
ing Theo 1 "tcr Personnel Management, Public Administration, Account- 
and tach ah oney and Banking, Statistics, Transportation and Traffic Management, 
* Yers as the Committee may designate. 


et cessful completion of the General Examination and approval of the sub- 

тіне ги dissertation, the student may be admitted to candidacy by the 
is inerti Joctoral Studies. The candidate s research and the preparation of 
“aon are supervised by a Research Adviser designated by the Committee. 


Tue DissERTATION 


ate specified in the University calendar the candidate must 

Dea е c Me copie la E gether with : | 
бору of the n three complete copies of the dissertation together with a fourth 
‘mination. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a Doctoral degree 
Dean a printed copy of the regulations governing the styling and 
dissertation, which are rigidly enforced. The summaries of ac- 
will be printed in a numbered issue of the University BULLETIN. 


mre 


сы 5 tid ت‎ 


рли 


a 
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The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, (0 
"irs | 
pay a fee to cover the expense of printing the summary of his dissertation. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense of the disset- 
tation. The examination will be given by a committee appointed by the Committee 
on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral examination the са 
didate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration by the 
Committee on Doctoral Studies. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


The Government Management Intern Scholarship Program offers annually fifty 
scholarships to assist federal agencies in training carefully selected young men an 
women for administrative leadership in government career service. Each scholar 
ship provides a tuition-free course of 3 hours a semester and appropriate academic | 
credit (up to 6 semester hours) for the successful completion of training ass” 
ments required in any agency which has been evaluated by the University. 

The Navy Graduate Comptrollership Program, sponsored by the Naval Post Grad: 
uate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in comptrollership and related | 
fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. The Master's degree Р 
awarded upon successful completion of this full-year program. 

The Air Force Advanced Management Program, sponsored by the United State 
Air Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in advan’ 
management and supporting fields for a selected group of Air Force officers. po 
of the officers receive the Master's degree upon successful completion of this fu 
year program. 

The School of Government, Business, and International Affairs cooperates with ү 
College of General Studies in the Off-Campus program of that College, particularly n 
the fields of accounting, business administration, controllership, governmental 2 
ministration, international affairs, and personnel administration. Special Master’ | 
degree programs have been established by the College of General Studies in coope™ 
tion with the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs for the E — | 
dents and faculty of the Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania; 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C.; and e 
National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C. These programs lead to p 
degrees of Master of Arts in International Affairs and Master of Business Adm" 
istration. м f 

The Department of Business and Public Administration offers work in the field , 
property and casualty insurance as part of the educational program of the Americ 
Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


BUREAU OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


The Bureau, as part of the School of Government, Business, and Internation” 
Affairs, was established to conduct research in both the fields of business and oa 
nomics. This work is under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Bur 
of Business and Economic Research. " 
and private agencies. Both faculty and students of the School participate 1n к 
activities of the Bureau. Results of research activities as well as abstracts % ' 
lected Masters’ theses are reproduced and disseminated by the Bureau. 


Research projects are also sponsored by 


2 
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CENTER FOR THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
The Center, administratively related to the School of Government, Business, and 
Mternational Affairs was established as an inter-departmental and inter-disciplinary 
"nter for encouraging behavioral science research, projects and programs, educa- 
Чопа] and instructional activities, and consulting services to the metropolitan area 
of Washington, D. C. Projects are sponsored and financed by foundations, govern- 
E agencies, private organizations, and individual gifts. This work is under the 
rection of Dr, Gordon L. Lippitt, Professor of Behavioral Sciences. A Faculty 
Xecutive. Committee gives University supervision, while a nation-wide Advisory 
ü ard provides policy recommendations for long-range planning. An inter-Univer- 
ty Research Advisory Committee reviews proposals and projects. Faculty mem- 
EM and students participate in the activities of the Center for the Behavioral Sci- 
Any Results of research studies and relative projects are reported through a pub- 
‘on program of the Center. 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES* 


GL. Angel, Dean; W. H. Hayes, Jr., Assistant Dean; R. W. Eller, Director, Cam- 

ae Division; J. A. Timour, Director, Off-Campus Division; Mary Coleman, Di- 

ector, Reading Clinic; С. E. Galbreath, Director, Off-Campus Center, Army War 
ollege, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 


COMMITTEESt 


Tue Dean’s COUNCIL} 


1 $ 
*3 A.R. Johnson, B. S. Root; 1962: D. C. Faith, B. D. Van Evera; 1963: 
* H. Moore, C. Н. Walther 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


C.L 1 
пр an (Chairman), R. J. Alexander, J. C. Dockeray, J. W. Harkness, L. P. Leg- 
е, J. L. Metivier, Jr., J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


GL, 
net (Chairman), J. W. Brewer, J. C. Dockeray, J. L. Jessup, A. R. Johnson, 
0 Sommers, J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 


WH COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
Hayes, Jr. (Chairman), H. G. Detwiler, R. B. Eastin, Florence Mears, F. R. 


user (ex officio) 


BD. v COMMITTEE on CURRICULUM AND PROCRAMS 
|^ Van É ч 
Егу Evera (Chairman), J. H. Coberly, R. W. Stephens 
is listi E 
| The Dean api Administrative Officers is for 1960-61. 
Council Dean of Касын Dean are members ex officio of all committees. 
. Чез, the Dean and Assistant Dean in the College are members ex officio of the 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The College of General Studies was established in 1950. The objectives of the 
College are to extend the adult education facilities of the University; to introduce 
experimental procedures in conducting programs of study for mature students; an 
to provide auxiliary courses not included in formal programs of study, in response to 
community interest. The college includes the Off-Campus Division, the Campus 


Division, and the Division of Community Services. | 


OFF-CAMPUS DIVISION 


The Off-Campus Division works closely with personnel administrators, training 
officers, school officials, and others interested in developing programs of in-service 
training or off-duty education for employees in departments of the Federal Gover: 
ment, business, and industry; for people working in the fields of education; and 10Ї 
service personnel in nearby military installations. Credit and noncredit courses 89 
organized in any liberal arts field in which there is sufficient demand and for whi 
instructional facilities can be made available. These courses meet at the time 80 
place most convenient for the students enrolled and may begin at any time of t г 
year. In cooperation with Channel 9, WTOP-TV, credit and noncredit television 
courses and noncredit radio courses are offered. 

Credit courses may be applied toward a degree in any college or school of " 
University provided (1) the student is accepted for degree candidacy in that schoo" 
or college; (2) the courses meet the curriculum requirements of the school or € 
lege; and (3) the number of semester hours earned in the College of General Studies 
does not exceed the maximum allowed in transfer by the school or college concern 
Credit courses may be transferred to other colleges and universities. 


ADMISSION TO Course Work 


Admission to an off-campus course does not constitute admission to degree Є 
didacy ог permission to attend classes оп campus. 

A simplified procedure for admission and registration in off-campus course 
ducted at or prior to the first meeting of the class. Transcripts of previous aca 
work are not required. Registration in credit courses is restricted to those “те 
qualifications indicate that they are able to complete the course successfully. 
gree students enrolled in any other college, school, or division of the Unive 
may take credit courses in the College of General Studies only by permission V 
dean of the college, school, or division concerned. In general, off-campus non 
courses are open to any individual interested in enrolling. However, when & co е 
is organized at the request of some particular agency or group, admission may 


And à en "T 
stricted to the students recommended by the sponsoring organization. A limit o . 
quality o 


s is ۳ 
ет 


rsitý 


size of classes may have to be imposed in order to maintain the 
struction. 


ADMISSION TO DECREE CANDIDACY 


. Ri . p . 1 8 le á 
Application for degree candidacy should be made only if there is a reasonab ire’ 
surance that the student will be in the area long enough to complete BS on g 
t a X x . Ё В . ` ` Wt / n 
ments. Credits granted by this College for the General Educational Developme d by 


g эү ге . > cept? 
and for service schools and correspondence courses may or may not be accep 


— Rakion or by other schools and colleges of this University. icant’ 
ıe following factors are considered in determining the eligibility of an арр 
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l. The adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for the course of study 
fontemplated, including quantity and quality of work and the standing of the in- 
stitution in which it was done. 

. Results of specified tests, when prescribed by the Committee on Undergraduate 
mission and Advanced Standing. 
. The aptitude of the student for the curriculum contemplated. 

4. The character of the student. 

In agencies and service installations where there is sufficient enrollment to permit 
the ing the necessary range of courses, it is possible, without campus study, to earn 
а у Owing degrees; Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, Associate in Secretar- 
ter of кА, Васһе1ог of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Cartography, and — 
d E" in the fields of Controllership, Governmental Administration, and Per. 

. anagement. 
—— uerus degree programs have been established by the College of Gen- 
tional Бө їп cooperation with the School of Government, Business, and Interna- 
racks. р airs for the students and faculty of the Army W ar College, Carlisle Bar- 
ington rtm the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, F ort McNair, Wash- 
nit .; and the National War College, Fort McNair, W ashington, D. C. These 
of Busi ead to the degrees of Master of Arts in International Affairs and Master 
Usiness Administration. 
T CAMPUS DIVISION 
ا‎ Division is designed for promising adults with unusual backgrounds 
approach t pee consideration made possible by this Division 8 experimental 

$ Ф стве advanced standing, curricula, and evaluation of achievement. 
( ibus Бену for admission are stringent in order to limit registration to 
quirements rs qualified to undertake college work but lacking certain academic re- 
Versity and - admission to other degree-granting schools and colleges of the Uni- 
and high c ) adults who, through work experience, have gained broad knowledge 
by special cmd in some area of learning. This knowledge may be validated 

xamination to gain advanced standing toward a degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


The applicant must meet the following requirements: 
- * must be an adult who has achieved outstanding success in his vocation. 
the OR. Camp have completed, with the grade of at least C +, 12 semester hours in 
pecia] агаң Division, the Division of University Students, or the Division of 
° elsewhere =. The student who has completed a substantial amount of college 
after Ec eta excellent grades may apply for admission to degree candidacy 
3. He e: ours at l'he George W ashington University. | | 
vision of tl present valid reasons for selecting degree candidacy in the Campus 
ас College of General Studies rather than in another school or college of 
Versity, 


` чети : T 
18 en 3 enroll for at least two courses a semester on Campus. Full-time study 
couraged, J 


The C DEGREES 
am fll E > А 
and Bac Pus Division offers programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts 


‚ Püchelo / o د‎ 
Cation, and Ам Arn. In cooperation with Columbian College, the School of Edu- 
тапа lea in * School of Government, the Campus Division makes available pro- 
8 to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with majors in the liberal arts and 


SOUR ATES TEST 


г? 
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: : А 2 : i > MES Studenti 
sciences, and in various subject-matter fields in education and government. be 
selecting these majors must satisfy the prerequisite course requirements prior to 
mission to candidacy or take them as additional work after being admitted. 


ARMED Forces SECTION 

The Armed Forces Section of the Campus Division was established for those ^ 
ice personnel who wish to study full time at the University and who have only “a 
ited time under military orders in which to complete their programs of study. " 
students register for campus courses through the College of General - 
remain under its administrative and academic control. By permission of the 
they may enroll in appropriate courses in the Off-Campus Division. Са? 

Military and naval personnel are eligible for admission to this section of the 
pus Division if they meet the following requirements: А „ай 

1. The applicant must be in attendance under official orders which give М 
specified time to finish his degree requirements. ; У pe | 

2. He must prove that the degree requirements can be completed in the ume p ( 
fied in his orders only by taking advantage of the advanced standing provisio 
this College. | 

3. He must be in a position to enroll for full-time study. 1 f the 

By special arrangements with the Department of the Navy, a naval section O 
Armed Forces Section has been established. Such personnel attend the Unive 
as full-time students, ordinarily for five semesters. 


PROVISIONS FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS si 
v . ғ o ta! 
The Air Force Advanced Management Program sponsored by the United 4 


Air Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in pi 
management and supporting fields through the educational facilities of the a 
Government for a selected group of Air Force officers. Those who qualify by gi 
bination of academic background and the satisfactory completion of this prot 
can be awarded a Bachelor's degree by the College of General Studies. T he 
Bachelor’s degrees can take these courses for graduate credit to be applied tow® 
degree of Master of Arts in the field of Governmental Administration. e 
Alumni of the Army War College, the Industrial College of the Armed Force the 
the National War College who were unable to complete the requirements w / 
degrees of Master of Arts in International Affairs and Master of Business Adm. 
tion while stationed at these military installations may enroll in the Arme 
| Section to complete the requirements for these degrees. 


REGULATIONS 


Students in the Campus Division of the College of General Studies are we 
and are expected to familiarize themselves with the regulations of the Unive’ oles 
stated on pages 9-23 and 40-46, as modified in the separate catalogue of м 
of General Studies. 


DIVISION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES » 

This Division was organized to provide needed auxiliary educational ser"! of 
to promote programs designed to supplement the formal educational offering 

University, que 

Noncredit courses in a wide variety of subject fields are set up at the T€, ach 


Da d k The rth o 
any interested group. There are no entrance requirements. The leng 
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ae is determined by the wishes of the sponsoring group and the nature of the 

Ject to be studied. 

Cm George Washington University Reading Clinic offers both diagnostic and cor- 

Ба for small groups ог individuals and reading improvement techniques for 

сайн asses. All courses are designed to meet particular individual needs whether 
medial basis or for accelerated reading comprehension. (See page 159.) 


FEES 
cae tition fees for off-campus credit courses and campus courses are stated in the 
oo, = General Studies separate catalogue. The tuition fees for noncredit 
re determined by the length and nature of the course. 
Ene noncredit courses and eight-week credit courses are payable in full at the 
hey чы of the course. By special arrangement, payment for fifteen-week credit 
y be made in three equal installments. 


F i i 

n complete information concerning the College of General Studies, see the sep- 

706 Т atalogue which is available upon request to the College of General Studies, 
Wentieth Street NW. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS* 


Е, 
L. Kayser, Dean; J. С. Allee, Jr.t, Associate Dean 


LB H THE DEAN'S COUNCIL} 
` ansen, F, Е, Johnston, В. D. Kennedy 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


En. INTRODUCTORY 
e Ты of University Students was established in 1930. In this Division 
either mature students who wish to undertake university courses for credit 
grees ; © or elsewhere or as auditors, but who are not at this time working toward 
8 in this University, 
REGULATIONS 
Students 


to familiaris the Division of University Students are subject to, and are expected 
Fees I themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, 
10-46. la nom stated on pages 9-23; the University regulations stated on pages 
same os tho € regulations concerning PROBATION AND SUSPENSION which are the 
se stated on page 50 under the Junior College. 


A “Un: TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 
Niversj ” : 

Schoo] of the Ü student may be transferred, at his request, to another college or 
E niversity only upon complying with the regulations of the specific 
И tin, ial 
{а Бана Administrative Officers is for 1960-61. 

he Dea fave summer 196] 
e Counci] n of Faculti Jol, 


th 
. Чез, the Dean and the Associate Dean of the Division are members ex officio of 
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i i أ‎ } ndent shonld ата 
college or school to which he wishes to transfer. The student should famili | 


himself with the regulations printed in the University CATALOGUE concerning 


mission, residence, amount and quality of work. He should also specifically nott 
the University regulations regarding transfers within the University on page ; 
апа regarding graduation requirements on pages 43-45, and observe that e 
student transfers into a degree-granting school or college, to be eligible for a à 
gree he must meet not only all the general graduation requirements, but also 80 


special requirements as may apply in his particular curriculum. 


THE DIVISION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 
W. R. West, Dean 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL* 


Thelma Hunt, A. C. Murdaugh, F. S. Tupper 


GENERAL INFORMATION Г 
INTRODUCTORY 


= E PX A E , n T -Division mal 
The Division of Special Students was organized in 1944. To this Division ©” 


е Bei f ее candida) 
be admitted students who are in the process of qualifying for degree cand 
Students in this Division are designated “special students”. 


REGULATIONS 


0 
Students in the Division of Special Students are subject to, and are expected 
familiarize themselves with, the regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRA 
FEES AND FINANCES stated on pages 9-23; and the University regulations stale 
pages 4046. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Р : T 
A student in this Division may be dropped for reasons of scholarship if his 9 
ity-point index falls below 2.00. А ge 
The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on P^ 
10 and 41. 
ACADEMIC SCHEDULE 


" 
The schedule of the "special student" is made up of courses required in de 
riculum to which he wishes to transfer. The choice of courses must be un jj 
by the Dean. If the student has not completed the language requirements 9 ree 
curriculum at the time of his admission to the University, he must include 
hours of language in each twelve hours of work until this requirement is Es Е 
ond- or third-group courses may not be taken unless all first-group require 
have been met or are being met concurrently. : «10010 
Credits earned at other institutions are evaluated at the time of adi 
this Division. They are withheld until the “special student" transfers to 8 4 ied 
granting college or school, when those appropriate to his curicullum are + 


toward advanced standing. à sable 
rum í „d advis 
In each individual case, the s hedule will be reduced when it is deemed 8 


he De "ФР à p ET 
* The Dean of Faculties and the Dean of the Division are members ex officio of the Cou 
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TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 
À "special student" may transfer to a degree-granting college or school of the 
niversity when he has satisfactorily completed his program in the Division of 
ати Students and has met the admission requirements of the college or school 
Which he wishes to transfer. The student should familiarize himself with regu- 
ын ape in the University CATALOGUE concerning admission, residence, amount 
o m ity of work, He should also specifically note the [ niversity regulations 
"ding transfer within the University on page 42 and regarding graduation 
Tequirements on pages 43-45, and observe that when a student transfers into a 
a, ушы school or college, to be eligible for a degree he must meet not 
im the general graduation requirements, but also such special requirements 
ау apply in his particular curriculum. 
ApvisoRY SYSTEM 
А dents А the Division of Special Students are expected to consult with an 
и E ед the Office of the Dean at least once each semester. Any student who 
academie aie in regard to his status, or whose grades are below C, or who is in 
org difficulty, is urged to make an appointment promptly without waiting for 
quest from the Dean. 


DIVISION OF AIR SCIENCE 
E M. Wall, Director 
lurany SERVICE DELAY AND Am Force ROTC ADVANCED Course SELECTION Boarp* 


]. : 
ll Cagnier (Chairman), G. M. Koehl, C. D. Linton, T. G. Martin, M. A. Mason, 
* varrell (Recorder) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

А INTRODUCTORY 

ir Force Reserve Officers Training Corps (Air Force ROTC) unit was es- 
е, he the University in 1951 under authority of Section 40-47C, National 
resident " of June 3, 1916, as amended. Air Force personnel, approved by the 
Supervise of the University, are assigned by the Department of the Air Force to 

4 pos conduct the Air Force ROTC program. 

p e of the Air Force ROTC is to develop in selected students through 

Instruction and leadership training, the qualities essential for advance- 


5 


Ment t 
0 res 2° 9.٠ 4% л E 2 o А м 
Ponsible positions as commissioned officers in the United States Air Force. 


Course or STUDY 


The pro ja di 
ram is divi 
Advanced a m is divided into the basic course covering the first two years and the 
: Oürse cover; ie oF : p 
ince m urse covering the junior year, summer training unit, and senior year. 


; an . x " x 
direct M of the academic subjects in which college students are enrolled have 
a Courses ae to military as well as to civilian careers, some of the liberal 
7% E the University have been substituted for academic courses included 


* 
Th } 
bers Aa President of the 


Selection io. of this В 


E University, the Dean of Faculties, and the Director of the Division are mem- 
n 


oard, 
is for the academic year 1960-61 
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in standard Air Force ROTC curricula. Courses have been carefully selected k: 
avoid duplication in instruction and to provide practical training in organizatio® 
leadership, and discipline, which will be of value in industrial or professio 
careers. The duties and responsibilities of commissioned officers, oral or wilt 
expression, and the techniques of problem solving are emphasized throughout ý 
course, both in theory and practice. In addition, orientation flights and field trips 
Air Force bases are available to cadets on a voluntary basis. 

Twelve semester hours of elective credit* are granted Air Science students E 
follows: 

Freshman year: fall semester, 1 hour; spring semester, 3 hours 

Sophomore year: fall semester, 3 hours; spring semester, 1 hour 

Junior and senior years: each semester, 1 hour thet 

In the four-year program 16 semester hours of credit for courses offered by 9 
colleges and schools of the University may be substituted for Air Science có de 
For a description of Air Science courses, see the Department of Air Science W 
"Courses of Instruction." m 

Cadets in the advanced course receive subsistence allowances from the Gove 
ment totaling approximately $500, which is exempt from income tax. During ^ Û 
period of summer training, cadets receive $75 a month, food, lodging, and ur 
expense. Uniforms, textbooks, and training materials are provided for & 
Science courses at no expense to the cadet. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS Я 
Enrollment in the Division of Air Science basic course is open to all men ty 
dents who are at least 14 years of age, physically fit, of good character, алб to 
dates for a Bachelor’s degree. Men enrolling in the basic course are requi i 
complete successfully the two-year course as a prerequisite to graduation from 
University. Upon successful completion of the basic course, a cadet тау арР!7 
enrollment in the advanced course. pid 
Women students may enroll in the Basic Leadership Laboratory course eit 
satisfies the physical education requirement. They may also enroll in the ac* 
portion of the basic course for elective credit, with the approval of the pi 
of Air Science and the dean concerned. ‘i0 
A cadet enrolled in the advanced course must successfully complete the i 
and senior-year Air Science curricula and summer training unit as a pem ¢ 
to graduation. Upon graduation he is obligated to accept a commission ı of 
United States Air Force, if tendered. Any cadet who for academic, phys! tot 
other reasons becomes disqualified for a commission is relieved of this oblige ir 
Cadets preparing for pilot training may be required to take 35 hours of хе 
struction. This instruction is provided by a Civil Aeronautics Administrati ilot" 
proved school at government expense, and leads to qualification for a private 
certificate. „p the 9P 
Both men and women may enroll in Advanced Air Science courses with t 
proval of the Director of Air Science and the dean concerned. 


MILITARY Service DELAY 


asl 

Deferment from induction under the Selective Service Act of 1951 may be Eat! 

to selected cadets within authorized quotas. Normally, a cadet is not Universi 
for draft deferment until he has completed one semester's work in the 


Ран » pe 
е R . 1 P Р concer 
The amount of elective credit applicable toward a degree varies with the curriculum 
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ма а quality-point index of at least 2.00. А cadet's deferment is subject to with- 
aval if his index falls below 2.00. 


STUDENT Honorary MILITARY SOCIETIES 


EM Arnold Air Society.—A national honorary military society of qualified Air 
кес cadets established to further the mission, traditions, and concept of the 
к States Air Force as a means of national defense, to promote American citi- 
ROTC and to create a close and more rewarding relationship among the Air Force 
of the o. The national organization founded in 1947, was named in honor 
eii E General of the Air Force Henry Harley Arnold. The local squadron 
a. in 1952, was named in honor of General Carl Spaatz (retired), the first 
Bin ^ Staff of the United States Air Force. All Air Force ROTC cadets who 
р е established qualifications are eligible for election to membership. Mem- 
"i E» authorized to wear a blue and gold auguilette and ribbon on their cadet 
P rms, 
ershing Rifles—A national honorary military society founded in 1894 by Lieu- 
E (later General of the Armies) John Joseph Pershing. Its purpose is to en- 
Бе, preserve, and develop the highest ideals of the military profession, pro- 
Vide а erican citizenship, create a closer and more efficient relationship, and pro- 
ROTC priate recognition of a high degree of cadet achievement. Only basic 
Wear a bl ets are eligible for election to membership. Members are authorized to 
ue and silver cord and ribbon on their cadet uniforms. 


Women’s ACTIVITIES 


soit Sponsors. —A local women's honorary organization established in 1952 to 

ir Force ROTC activities. 

ip fo Flight. — For women who wish to participate with the men in the Leader- 
ratory. Attractive uniforms are supplied free of charge. 


REGULATIONS 
students in the Division of Air Science are subject to and are ex- 
liarize themselves with the University regulations stated on pages 9- 
and the д 6; the regulations of the college, school, or division in which enrolled; 
egulations of the United States Air Force pertaining to Air Force ROTC 
ndividual copies of Cadet Regulations are issued upon enrollment. 


Cadets 
hared to femi 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Cw, Cole, Dean 
Wood С THE DEAN'S COUNCIL* 
х Tay, І. В, Hansen 
n 
бетта фе De аав of 1961 the University offers an eight-week session for un- 
offers Work "ag graduate students in the Arts and Sciences. The Law School 
Session two six-week sessions. The School of Education offers (1) a twelve- 
CURT Composed of three-week daytime courses and six-week evening courses, 
tan 


of F i 
aculties and the Dean of the Summer Sessions are members ex officio of the Council. 
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کک 


(2) a nine-week session composed of three blocks of three-week daytime and eve 
ning courses, and (3) a six-week daytime and evening session. 1 

During the summer of 1961, courses are offered in the Junior College; Columbia? 
College (the senior college); the Law School; the School of Pharmacy; the Schoo 
of Education; the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs; 20 
the College of General Studies. 

For a complete statement concerning summer-term work, see the Summer Ses 
sions catalogue. 


Administrative Units 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION* 
University Physicians R. B. Castell (Director), H. L. Pugh; University Surgeon А 
F. Dean, Jr.; Associate University Physicians Alfred Brigulio, Margaret Callan, 
A. Cox (Eye), R. F. Dyer, R. H. Harmon, H. O. House (Nose and Throat); Ass 
ciate University Surgeon J. B. Harrell; Nurse Mary Dugan 

The University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic in its 
tent. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the Camp" 
a Student Health Clinic open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. with physician b 
nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate n 
in charge. 


: 4: i 1 eos : „nterin 
Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination of every student ente 


3 ^ r ce И . w eon 
from secondary school; (2) three visits by the University physician ОГ E jak 
office or residence (District of Columbia), in any one illness, exclusive of а p 
ist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-rav examin ation; (3) hospitalization, " r 


Ing board and nursing, in the 1 niversity Hospital for not more than one г 
ing any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by the Direct j 

1 ve ч › J я 
Health Administration.t All additional hos vital charges for o erating room, id 
I E I be рї! 


week) P 


г © 


oratory, anesthetics, X-ray, medications, or апу other special service must 
by the student. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one 
also to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 

his medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred 1 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability in 


y 
yhile current 


curr fe 
l 


е 
nmer session and comp 


hy ve) d > IP ат f + - 
‘ween the last day ot examinations for a semi ster or 
поп of registration for the next semester or summer 


z 'ssion. d his 
The student is allowed, if he so desires. to engage physicians and nurses 


own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charge eny 


| Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit or 
[ >» aiea | ~ d 7 d $t 

the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misco? tor 
the Direc 


s 10 spp? 


breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) 


* 1 Д 
+ The listing of Administrative Officers is for 1960-61 
^ charge for a special physic al examination made by the University 


for s Physical examination during the period set for this purr 
$ See Rule (5) for exception : 


if a student fail 


ose 


) 


Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
Putalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his con- 
nection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student intend- 
Ing to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination at the 
ginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those students 
availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 
© University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or in- 
атига] games, ог in any of the activities of the physical education departments. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 
D. c. Faith, Director 


ed George Washington University is approved to provide training for those who 

eligible under the provisions of Public Laws 346, 16, 550, 894, and 634. The 

чм E Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street, NW., operates as a serv- 

iaison eau for such persons interested in studying at the l niversity and acts in a 
Eligii? ШУ between the University and the Veterans Administration. 

еси ii persons are advised to consult this Office concerning the procedure for 

Ting educational benefits before applying to the Veterans Administration for 


certificati 7 CREE d обер 
cation. The Veterans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth 
*t NW., Washington 25, D.C. 


Pusuc Law 634 
A (War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act) 
on ipu of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
огеа m duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World War II, or the 
tain is Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under this Act, if cer- 
of ^na Tequirements are met. In the case of a child who has not reached the age 
tr P, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans Adminis- 


Tation. 
Ривыс Law 190 
T (World War II GI Bill Extension) 
le i . - - 
except educational benefits for World War II veterans terminated July 25, 1956, 
6, 1945 ^t persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces between October 


» and October 


enlistment 5, 1946, may count the entire period of such enlistment or re- 
Years f as war service for purposes of GI Bill benefits. Such enlistees have four 
tom the date th 


lat Separati at enlistment ended to begin training and nine years from 
on date to complete training under this provision. 


Pusuic Law 550 
(Korean GI Bill) 


= le under this Law, a veteran must have been in service between 
At ] » 1990 and 
Cast thirty 


ега P 
ng Administrati 


January 31, 1955, and must no longer be on active duty. 
days prior to registration the veteran should apply to the Vet- 
on for a Certificate for Education and Training, for presentation 


аны кыа ete aer 


E 
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to the University Office of Veterans Education at the time of registration. A photo 
static copy of his DD214 must accompany the original application for certification. 


PusLic Laws 16 AND 894 
(Vocational Rehabilitation) 


Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under either Law should ч 
ply to the Veterans Administration for approval of their training objectives at leas 
sixty days prior to registration. 


Service SCHOOL CREDITS 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be consid 
ered for assignment to qualified degree candidates in the Junior College, Columbi& 
College, the School of Engineering, and the School of Government. Veterans sho" 
submit to the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of their service school FU 
ords, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification of 
course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in 
Armed Forces. 


COMMUNITY AND UNIVERSITY SERVICES 


THE READING CLINIC 
Mary Coleman, Director 


_ The Reading Clinic, 2018 I Street NW., offers individual diagnostic and corre? 
tive services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. 


mM reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school and 
evel. 


- p : E : inano? 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and domin 


tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted an 
written report is presented in conference with the parents or the individual. m 
The special reading classes for high school students and adults are 9 і 
throughout the year at stated intervals. Emphasis is placed on improve ty, 
vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachi 
scope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also used for increasing SP 
comprehension. "E, 
Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $35; for individual instruction, all 
& lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $3.50 a lesson; for instruction All fees 
groups with common reading difficulties, $2.75 a lesson; for materials, $4 ' 
are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


THE SPEECH CLINIC 


C. W. Pettit, Director 


The Speech Clinic, Lisner Auditorium, 730 Twenty-first Street NW. 
nostic and corrective work for children and adults with such speech 


offers. д 
difficulties 


Community and University Services 
= ) ) 


Stuttering, lisping, cleft palate, cerebral palsy, asphasia, foreign accent, voice, and 
articulatory problems. 

. Fees—There is no charge for the diagnosis. The fee for individual instruction 
's $7 an hour; for group instruction, $4 an hour. Fees are payable at the Office 
of the Cashier. 


THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER 
Helen Stone, Acting Director 
The Testing and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW., offers services 
Which are available to students enrolled in the University, to high school students, 
and to adults of the community. 
Б © services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of their educa- 
tonal and vocational potentialities and objectives, diagnose academic difficulties, 
ined educational and vocational literature and information, and refer individuals 
° qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by the Center. 
A ho Except for specialized testing, the fee covers testing and counseling based 
; © results of the tests. For students who are currently registered as degree can- 
cs in the University and for students in the Division of Special Students who 
н D process of qualifying for degree candidacy, the fee is $7.50; for students 
grad ntly enrolled in the University but not as degree candidates, the fee is $30; for 
н of The George Washington University, $30; for community clients under 
№ s. OD years of age, $35; for community clients twenty-one or over, $45. Fees 
able Pecialized testing are dependent upon the services involved. All fees are pay- 
In advance at the Office of the Center. 
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Student Life 


STUDENT LIFE | 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


= - a - --— ent 
The University maintains five residence halls. Meals are served the Stude 


Union. 
A separei ap 
to 


Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. 
p! ication for a room should be made well in advance, Forms for арр! ication, 
gether with detailed information, may be obt Шы! from the Director of Activities 
for Women, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street NW. or the Director of Activities м | 
Men, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW. 

Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the 
sity may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservation 9 


Univer 


rooms in private houses must be made by students. for 

All girls (except freshmen) under the age of twenty-one, who are enrolled 7 
twelve or more semester hours of academic work at the University and who are е 
living with their parents or relatives, may live outside the dormitory only with t 


. o r 4 r e А cel 
permission and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, and upon Fé ^ 
gr: anted for 80 


of written requests from parents. In no case will permission be 
girls to be domiciled outside the dormitories exc ept with persons а pproved by the ^ 
rector of Activities for Women. 

Freshman girls may be domiciled outside the dormitory only 


witl 


^ or 
with their parents 


1 immediate relatives with the written approval of their parents. 2503 

Women Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Hall provides single rooms at $17 

month and double rooms at $40 a month a person. н 
Dolly Madison Hall provide S double rooms at $40 a month a person. 104 
Hancock Hall | provides single rooms at $52 50 a month and double rooms at $ 


month a person. 
; „гзой, 
Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double rooms at $30 a month a perso 


d ve an 
John Quincy Adams Hall лде s 69 double rooms each with study alcot 
> 
bath. Rooms rent at $40 a month a person. f each 
Dormitory pavments are due and pavable in advance on the first day 9 " 
І 


s his Рё! 
ment 15 1 
e 


month. A student who fails to meet m nts wh en due, but who makes 
ment from the — to the fifteenth, inclusive, of the month in which pay! 
due, is charged a service fee of $2. A student who fails to meet payme аў an 
fifteenth of the ind: in which payment is due will be automatically suspe! om rued 
may not attend classes until he has been officially reinstated and has paid * 
rent and a reinstatement fee of $5. 


STUDENT UNION К the 
The Student Ur поп, 2125 G Street NW.. is the center for student life. From od 
cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, it is wel 
to meet the students’ need for meals. study, recreation. and activities. In addition 
the recreation lounge and social lounge the St ide nt Union provides office spa 
the Student C ouncil and for the other m ijor student organiz itions. 
The Student Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has availabl 
concerning the student organizations and camp 


e :nformat® 
18 events. 
HEALTH SERVICES 


DO er, EEE а Е ae 
For details see Health Administration”, pages 156-57. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious organizations of 
their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these groups and 
rm a link between the University and the religious community. The advisers of 
the religious organizations are available for counseling. 


UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 


The University Chapel is maintained as a nonsectarian service of worship for the 
ay community. The serv ice is held Wednesday of each week from 12:10 to 

*9V o'clock at 1906 Н Street NW. Among the guest speakers are representative 
clergymen of Washington. The Director of Chapel is available for counseling and 
Conference, 


1 
J 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 
"d he Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to students and 
nni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. The 
DÀ à registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and 
lets ^m o and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The Office adminis- 
йб, aram Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview Program for 
certain tee graduate students, in which well over 150 private companies, as well as 
eis o government agencies, participate. This program offers outstanding employ- 
Pportunities to persons seeking careers. 

Students and 
the Office and t 
Which they wis} 
the inform 
Zations 


alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person at 
o select from written descriptions of current openings positions for 
1 referral, Those interested in planning careers are invited to study 
ation on career fields and the brochures of business and industrial organi- 


y n » Bovernment agencies, etc., which аге on display in advance of campus visits 

ecruiti > E : = : db ы E 

available ые offices. The services of the Counseling Center (see page 159) are 
~ з * . . . 

т © lo students and alumni wishing career guidance. 


ле Place > - . 
i Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 


riday, 
| INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
hte 1 = э» 4 : 1 
оге national House, 2110 G Street NW., is the social center for students from 
T ^. . i ә т 
En countries. A series of teas, dances, and other forms of entertainment, and 


Ше use 


home ; of club rooms and lounge enable students to become acquainted and feel at 
me in ! 


the University, 
e » g i > . ~ . 
lands a nternational Students’ Society welcomes as members students from other 
8 as w ù я J 
t well as North 
e Adviser 
Ouse 


American students. 

j to Students from Foreign Countries, whose office is in International 

is avail. 4 ең 

» 18 available for advice and guidance. 

TI STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

le Uni " 

Niver , ; ба-а 

Provide a versity offers а comprehensive program of Student Activities planned to 

demi Arlety of social and recreational experiences which complement the aca- 
' offerings 

gs. 

T DIRECTORS or STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

The University Ev . M d g | 

Tector of y maintains the offices of the Director of Activities for Men and the 


Activities for Women, for the guidance of students in all nonacademic 
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phases of student life, such as student activities, social life, and housing. The direc 
tors are available for individual counseling concerning personal adjustment to uni 
versity life. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Council 
The University believes in encouraging the development of a sense of civic respolt* 
sibility in its students by delegating to them such authority in student activities as 1 
consistent with established policy and regulations. To this end, the organization 9 
the University includes the Student Council, which, under the guidance of the Dire 
tors of Student Activities, is responsible for the conduct of all student activities. The 
Student Council is elected annually by the student body. 


Committee on Student Life 
The Committee on Student Life is the judicial branch of the student government. 
It is composed of not more than seven members of the faculty, two of whom are the 
Director of Activities for Men and the Director of Activities for Women, appoint 
by the President of the University, and the following members: President of the 
Student Council, an Editor of the Hatchet, President of Mortar Board, President 0 
Omicron Delta Kappa, President of the Interfraternity Council, and President ? 
Panhellenic Council. This Committee has the power to review the acts of all stu 
dent organizations, including the Student Council, and set aside acts that are 2 
trary to established policy and regulations of the University or the Committee. 
Approval of Student Ürganizations.—This Committee is granted authority 10 ap 
prove or disapprove the establishment of any proposed organization on campus. ; н 
student club or society (except social fraternities, sororities, scholastic honor societies 
religious or professional clubs or societies) organized as a branch or affiliate 0 
non-George Washington University organization will be recognized by the Committee 
on Student Life. 
ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Any student registered in The George Washington University is eligible to рч 
ticipate in nonathletic student activities of the University; however, a student hav 
ing a scholastic average of less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: М 
1. A member of the Band, Dance Production groups, Enosinian Debate Societ 
Glee Club, Cheerleaders, Student Council, Religious Council, Panhellenic Cour 
cil, Interfraternity Council, Engineers’ Council, Student Life Committee, А8 н 
Hall Council, Hancock Hall Council, Madison Hall Council, Strong Hall Сой 
cil, Welling Hall Council, or any publications staff. board 
2. An officer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the executive 
of any activity. -inter 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation 1D m 
collegiate athletics. 


es . mE А " aparat? 
The control and administration of all student activities are outlined in а SF 


bulletin called “Rules and Regulations Governing Student Activities.” 


Sports ACTIVITIES | Col- 
The University is a member of the Southern Conference and the Navoi j 
legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegiate contes 


football, basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, sailing, and crew. 
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The University maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both men 
and women. The men’s program is conducted by the Intramural Council. The 
omen’s Athletic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate with the 
“partment of Physical Education in conducting the women’s intramural and in- 
ormal extra-mural sports program in tennis, hockey, basketball, rifle, swimming, 
olf, bowling, and badminton. 

Other sports activities are included in the Fencing Club, Sailing Association, and 


the Rowing Club. 


ARTS 


The University offers an opportunity for interested students to participate in 
ance, drama, forensics, and music through the following organizations: Dance Pro- 
ac Groups I, II, III; Enosinian Debate Society; University Dramatic Produc- 
‚ “Тоир; and University Glee Club. Each of these groups presents programs 
uring the academic year. ; 
Ith the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is pre- 
Sented, 
ANNUAL EVENTS 


Colonial Program.—The Student Council sponsors a series of ten cultural pro- 
Brams to which all students are invited. 
ae Program.—The Student Council and the Dance Production Groups ar- 
nces—square, folk, and social—at frequent intervals for all students. 
the pii ming —Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester, Homecoming is 
and V. lary festive period of the school year. It includes the annual Pep Rally 
ی‎ Show, the homecoming football game, and the homecoming dance. 

Life Won in Life Week.—Observed during the week of Thanksgiving, Religion in 
iscussion includes special lectures, classroom lectures, and fraternity and sorority 
Cooperatio Broups. Religion in Life W eek is sponsored by the l niversity Chapel in 
olida Am the Committee on Religious Life and the religious organizations. 
Propriate Sason The l niversity traditionally greets the holiday season with ap- 
Handel’, ^c; including the lighting of the Christmas tree, the singing of 
sity Chane essiah, and the observance of a special Christmas service at the Univer- 

pel. 


Career Con 


ti rom man 
ons availab] 


ference.—Under the sponsorship of the Student Council, guest speak- 
Y professions explore annually with students the potentialities of voca- 
j e on graduation. 

ties, M 4¥-—This is the traditional time for the award of honors in student activi- 


members Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and present their new 


he Colonial Cruis 


late Sprin е.—Ап afternoon and evening cruise on the Potomac in the 
thletio „= >tudents, alumni, and faculty picnic, dance, and engage in games and 
Че contests : ЭЕ 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Phi HONOR SOCIETIES 
t Ве 
Capacity well @ppa.—A national honor society recognizing "outstanding intellectual 

employed" in the field of liberal arts and sciences. Senior and junior 
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P 
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students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of R- | 
ence in Columbian College (in exceptional cases, senior and junior students in ot 1 
nonprofessional divisions of the University) and who have shown broad € 
interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general promise, 18 
scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, be cea 
membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha Chapter of the District ot М 
lumbia. f 
Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to опий 
аре original investigation in science pure and applied. Outstanding graduate 
dents in the sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates who 
shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate membership. 


Aesculapian Society.—An honorary premedical fraternity. 

Alpha Kappa Delta.—A national sociology society. E 
Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity established to encourage and в й 
high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh | 

women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
Alpha Omega Alpha.—A national honor medical society. | 
Alpha Pi Epsilon.—A home economics fraternity. 
Arnold Air Society —A national Air Force ROTC society for advanced cade 
Delphi.—An intersorority society. 
Delta Sigma Rho.—A national forensic society. 
Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity society. 
lota Sigma Pi.—A national chemical society for women. . 
Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing le 
scholarship, and service. E. 
Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership 17 в 
curricular activities. 


ts. | 


adershiP 


xtra 


А : sanior men 
Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and junior foster 8 
Order of the Coif.—A national legal society, the purpose of which is to 


attaine 


10 pe 


spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have 
high grade of scholarship. Members are elected each year from the highest 
cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 

Pershing Rifles.—A national Air Force ROTC society for basic cadets. 

Phi Epsilon Phi—A national botany fraternity. 

Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encourage and re : 
scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those freshma 
who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 

Pi Delta Epsilon.—A national collegiate journalism fraternity. 

Pi Epsilon Delta.—A national drama honorary fraternity. 

Pi Gamma Mu.—A national social-science во‹ iety. 

Psi Chi.—A national psychology fraternity. 

Rho Chi Society.—A national pharmaceutical society. 

Sigma Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing fraternity. 

Sigma Epsilon.— A local engineering honorarv 80€ ely. 

Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national physics fraternity. A 

Sigma Tau.—A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of whic 
nize scholarship and professional 


Smith-Reed-Russell Society.— 


wa rd high 


h is to reco 


attainment. Stu 


r . E . „дісіле 
А scholastic society in the School of Me d 
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dents of the third and fourth years who maintain a scholastic average of 88 per cent 
are eligible for associate membership. 

Tassels.—A service honorary society for sophomore women. 

William Beaumont Medical Society.—A society founded with the object of en- 
couraging and stimulating medical students in work of individual investigation. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economics), 
= Zeta Omega (pharmacy), American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Insti- 

* of Radio Engineers (student chapter), American Pharmaceutical Association 
(student branch), American Society of Civil Engineers (student chapter), American 
d ү; Mechanical Engineers (student chapter), Delta Theta Phi (law), Kappa 
Sra A aw), Kappa Psi (pharmacy), Student National Education Association, Nu 
(law) P (medicine), Phi Alpha Delta (law), Phi Chi (medicine), Phi Delta Delta 
Uem 1 Delta Epsilon (medicine), Phi Delta Gamma (graduate), Phi Delta 
kA (education), Phi Delta Phi (law), Pi Lambda Theta (education), Society 

the Advancement of Management (student chapter), Theta Tau (engineering). 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 


pe Chi, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Phi 
i 9n, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi Kappa Alpha, Tau 


silon Phi, Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. 


SOCIAL SORORITIES 


Pi к; " i 
Phi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Kappa, Alpha Delta Pi, Delta Zeta, Kappa Delta, 


Sigma Si r , , " ч p 
A igma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Delta Gamma, Kappa 
lpha Theta, Alpha Epsilon Phi. ! 


DEPARTMENTAL CLUBS 


© 
sting Sone” uy Club, El Club Epaíiol, Engineers' Council, Enosinian De- 
Society, Le Cc ap Economics Club, Howard Е. Kane—A.F.A. King Obstetrical 
ology Soci rcle Francais, Lester F. Ward, Men's Physical Education Club, Soci- 
ciety, Pharmacy Council, Phi Sigma Rho (philosophy), Student Bar Associa- 


tion 7 М 
‚ Women 8 Athletic Association. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


,Düptist S Ia; Sc à i 
-hristian pe Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Canterbury Association, 
Поп, Кас. Organization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Student Associa- 
United Chris; ub, Religious Council, Student Christian Fellowship, Unitarian Club, 
“ristian Fellowship, Wesley Foundation. 


р STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
versis H Curiae (Law 
есір | Tatcher (weekl 

(enginee 
9tomac (lite 


School publication), The Cherry Tree (the annual), The Uni- 
, !y newspaper), The George Washington Law Review, Mechel- 
may lication), The Percolator (pharmaceutical publication), The 

gazine), The Student Handbook. 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Adams Hall Council, Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Cheer 
leaders, Colonial Boosters, Colonial Campus Party, Democratic Club, Flying Spor 
sors, Foggy Bottom Sports Car Club, Hancock Hall Council, Interfraternity Coune® 
Interlaw Fraternity Council, International Relations Club, International Students 
Society, Inter-sorority Athletic Board, Junior Panhellenic Association, Madison Ha 
Council, Old Men, Republican Club, Senior Panhellenic Association, Strong Ha 
Council, Student Council, Students for Better Government (Political Party), Studen 
Legal Aid Society, Station WRGW, Univer ity Pep Band, Wandering Greeks, Welling 
Hall Council, Writers’ Club. 


Courses of Instruction 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CarALocUE, under the alphabetically arranged 
names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction offered 
Y the University in the summer of 1961 and in the academic year 1961-62. The 
courses as here listed are subject to some slight change. The University reserves 
the right to withdraw any course announced. 


Houns or INSTRUCTION 


oo are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evening and day- 

i ions of the same course are identical, are taught by the same staff of in- 

— m carry the same amount of eredit. By taking the evening and summer 

stud and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a part-time 
ent may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


r == departments of the School of Medicine, first-year courses are numbered 
301 to 400. 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 
to both m A fourth-year courses, from 401 to 500. This includes courses open 
ollow th edical and nonmedical students. Courses limited to nonmedical students 
In t} e numbering system used in “all other schools and colleges" (see below). 
1e Law School, first-year courses are numbered from 100 to 200; second-year 


Cours 
fe Ses, from 201 to 300: third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and graduate courses 
om 401 to 500. 


n ; S 
ET other schools and colleges the following system of numbering is used: 


in the ind courses,.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for students 
ean, the man and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser and the 
тау be За, سو‎ be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they 
Prerequisite 2 Y graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as 
ертее, © advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher 
Second. 
only 
the 0 
whe 


group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for stu- 
7 and senior years. They may be credited toward higher degrees 
ourse h ure for graduate credit has been approved at the beginning of 
n the icd эй еап responsible for the graduate work and by the instructor, and 
ird pron пр епоп of additional work has been certified by the instructor. — 

for gra virg courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned primarily 
fied Seniors: nate. They are open, with the approval of the instructor to quali- 

“+ ney аге not open to other undergraduates. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


А Course ; semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of 


18, in А "m . 
, most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. 
ar Course givi 


Course 
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Courses of Instruction 


ACCOUNTING* 


Professor R. D. Kennedy (Executive Officer) 

Visiting Professor Edwin Lewis У 7 

Professorial Lecturers F. C. Brimacombe, J. L. Buckler, F. V. Demaret, Frank Hig 
ginbotham, G. A. McLaughlin, C. L. Simpson, L. W. Hamilton, I. E. Steele 

Associate Professor F. C. Kurtz 

Associate Professorial Lecturer O. C. Disler 

Assistant Professor E. E. Pontius, Jr. 

Lecturers J. P. Fitz-Patrick, R. A. Lucas, W. D. Johnson 

Associate J. P. Lewis 


Associate in Arts (Junior College—Two-year vocational curriculum in Accounting) 
For curriculum see page 56. — ; ith a 
Bachelor of Business Administration and Master of Business Administration Y 
major in Accounting (School of Government, Business, and International A ffairs).— 

pages 134-35, 136-37, 139-40, and 142. 


First Group Р 

; n , кз Sta 

1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Kennedy and 1961. 
First half: fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. 
Second half: fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; v vedi 
First half: basic principles underlying accounting records, preparation of the ond 


ч : : eh Ogni rsh! 
sheet and financial statements, accounting for single proprietorships and partners? 
: analys 


Ac 


Second half: accounting for corporations and introduction to cost accounting, "s 
: : n Prera 
of financial statements, and valuation and amortization problems. Prerequisite 


counting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instructor. 


| General Accounting (3) 

Not offered 1961-62. Study of accounting systems and accounting for 
prietorships and corporations, with emphasis on accounting theory, terminology, 
the analysis and interpretation of accounting data 


single Pad 


SECOND GROUP ius 
. i nt! 
101 Cost Accounting (3) D cost 
` " £ : aj : ja 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961. Theory and purposes of industrie ni 
and analysis 


accounting; treatment of systems of cost control and determination ; 


interpretation of cost data. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 


2 Ad ' s Pontius 
102 Advanced Cost Accounting (3) TE 
Cnet : } Р : | hl rith emphasis 
Spring—evening. Advanced cost accounting theory and problems wit! jal C9 


: ^ i nanagerid 
nalysis of standard costs, the use of cost data for manager 


| development 
Ё ы "mn 
101 or permissu 


trol, and dist 
the instructor. 


ution cost accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 
g. 1 


© le 

111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Kennedy, € 
Fall— morning; spring- evening; summer 1961. Methods and techniques о ех 
ing, analyzing, and interpreting financial statements for the guidance of opere. on 8€ 
ecutives, directors, stockholders, and creditors; influence of price level change ujsite* 
counti data; determination and int ‘rpretation of trends and ratios. Prered 
Accounting 1-2 or permission of the instructor trick 

115 Survey of Accounting (3) Pontius, Disler, Fit. Ра ое 
Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 196] Accounting for single prin the 
ships and corporations with emphasis on the use of accounting informatio” ай 
management process; study of theory, terminology, and the analysis and intem jon 
of accounting data. Not ‘open for credit to Accounting or Business Admin 


majors. 


* The Staff of Instruction h« 


Accounting 


— 169 


121-29 Intermediate Accounting (3-3) Lewis, Simpson 
Academic year—morning and evening. First half: valuation and amortization prob- 
ems of current assets, long-term investments, tangible fixed assets, intangible assets, 
and deferred charges; accounting for current, noncurrent, contingent, and estimated 
liabilities, Prerequisite to 121: Accounting 2 or permission of the instructor. Second 
half: accounting for the organization, financing, operation, and dissolution of corpora 
tons and partnerships; basic principles of consignment and installment sales. Pre 
requisite to 122: Accounting 121 or permission of the instructor. 


132 Accounting Theory (3) Kennedy, Lewis 
Spring—morning ; summer 1961. Development of basic accounting principles and 
Concepts with special reference to current thought expressed by the American Institute 
ot Certified Public Accountants and the American Accounting Association. Prerequi- 
Site: 6 hours of accounting. 


Ui Con ex cats : 
1 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis 
E 1 evening, Problems relating to governmental appropriation accounts, en- 
кр огапсев, and fund accounting. Emphasis on municipal and state government ас 

Unting with an introduction to federal accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 
Permission of the instructor. 


l Federal Accounting (3) Lewis 
"pring—evening, Accounting procedures in the Federal Government, with emphasis 


ond level accounts, implementation of accrued expenditure legislation, and ac- 

rent ion support for cost-based budgets. Accounts of the United States Treasury; cur 

е ора of allotment, obligation, and disbursement accounting and reporting 
quisite: Accounting 141 or four semesters of accounting 


147 р : : 
l Federal Budgeting (3) Lewis 
en 1961-62. Budgetary procedures in the Federal Government, with em- 


On agency level budget programming, budget formulation and the techniques 


Or achiev; ] 

ing chleving management objectives through the budget process; cost-based budget 

ing. xpenditure programming and accrued expenditure limitations; revenue estimat- 
161 І rerequisite: Accounting 144 or extensive experience in federal budgeting. 

all come Tax Accounting (3) Kurtz, McLaughlin, Hamilton 

гыл. .Orning and evenin: » { s : . ni ten ati 

Individuals € svening. Problems involved in the federal income taxation of 


ing, social and corporations, differences between tax accounting and financial account 
162 F а! security taxes, Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 
ed. , ^ . « РА . : 
pri eral Tax Practice (3) Kurtz, McLaughlin, Hamilton 
ng—morning 


the tax treatment 


; use of the tax services; assessment, collection, and refund procedures. 
1 or the permission of the instructor. 


Pontius 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors; principles and procedures of 
chniques of verifying each financial statement item, preparation of 
ndi: apers and reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22. 
L ? ‘ . 
pring. 16 Practice (3) Pontius 
Preparation of audit reports, accounting statements to be filed 


1 Exchange Commission, and current developments of auditing stand- 
Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of the instructor, 


E audits, tec 


18] 
CCOUnti Y : : | 
Fall eveni E Systems (3) Lewis, Pontius 
accounting eya ing—morning. Theory and procedure of designing and installing 
ata. Prere stems, for collecting, recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting 
9] Ady , Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission of the instructor. 
anced Ace 8 o p чө 
Fa —tvening rage. ) (ә) Kurtz, Simpson 
on ; ©» Summer 196]. Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realiza- 


iquidati > н P 
ing 121-29. Hon reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Account 


170 Courses of Instruction — 
193 Business Budgeting (3) Buckler, Brimacombe, Lewis 
Fall—morning; spring—evening; summer 1961. Principles, techniques, and proce 


dures involved in the development, installation, and operation of a system of budgetary 
control to aid in the management of commercial and industrial organizations. 
requisite: Accounting l-2. 


194 Business Budgeting: Practice and Problems (3) = 
Not offered 1961-62. Practical application of budget principles and techniques: 
advanced problems involved in general budgetary administration for management 998 
trol purposes іп commercial and industrial business. Prerequisite: Accounting 
or permission of the instructor. 

Lewis 


198 Professional Accounting Review (3) a 
Spring—evening. Review and coordination of the principles and techniques де 
oped in the accounting curriculum, in preparation for general practice in the fiel ing 
accountancy and for professional accounting examinations. Prerequisite: Account! 


101, 141, 162, 171, and 191, or permission of the instructo: 


THIRD Group 


211-12 Managerial Accounting (3-3) Kennedy, Brimacombe 
First half: not offered 1961-62. Second half: spring—evening; summer 1961, cis 
half: analysis of the accounting system with special reference to the use of fina of 
and operating records and accounting reports as tools of management; а 80 la 
valuation and amortization problems including the influence of price level chang? i. 

accounting data. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 3. Second half: a survey ^4 y 

ternal accounting controls, commercial budgets, and cost accounting systems Ш 212: 

management in directing and controlling а business. Prerequisite to Accounting 

Accounting 211 or permission of the instructor 


MEO à; en tius 
215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Dec 
Not offered 1961-62. Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of ac 

ing reports; study of cost accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting cj, 


trols with emphasis on their use in the management process. Prerequisite: 
ing 1-2, 3, or 115. 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) recen! 
Not offered 1961-62. Advanced accounting principles and concepts and ‘on of 
theories concerned with the valuation and amortization of assets and determinati 
income. Admission by permission of the instructor. 


246 Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) ing reli 
Not offered 1961-62. Advanced principles and practices in federal accounti or 0 
tionship to general policy and administration. Prerequisite: Accounting 
mission of the instructor. 


275 Internal Control and A uditing (3) 


in 
~ А ount ( 
Fall—evening. Internal accounting controls; of acc0 gn 


review and appraisal of, 
^ ac veness, 
ect! aid to 


systems, procedures, and managerial policies with respect to their eff 
profitableness. Emphasis on the use of internal control and auditing 4% 
management. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission of the instructor. 


Кепе 


+ 10 
and problems: 


tor. 11 stall 


onc Ten : í A 
295-96 Seminar in Accounting (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. Selected accounting research topics 
vidual oral and written reports. Admission by permission of the instruc 


299—300 Thesis (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


Ay 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL ProcraMs 


0 

DNE I і i y : » ‘ 

In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University ойе тал” 
3 : : " а ~} D 
counting courses listed below for students enrolled in the following specia! I 


EE Accounting 171 


avy Graduate Comptrollership Program, Air Force Advanced Management Program, 


ngineering Administration, and Hospital Administration. 


3 General Accounting (3) 
115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
204 Survey of Cost Accounting (2) 
211-12 Managerial Accounting (3-3) 
215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
278 Survey of Internal Control and Auditing (2) 
293 Budget Preparation and Administration (3) 


AIR SCIENCE* { 
all (Executive Officer) 
Ssors J. L. Gagnier, L. M. Garrell, T. G. Martin 
adhi hony Nassner, A. O. Kevari, C. C. Smarr 
degree and in the United States Air Force Reserve.—Upon being awarded a Bachelor's 


Prescribed upon the satisfactory completion of the Air Force ROTC course of instruction 


; S Y law and regulati t ri i ў j 
nit 1 gulations, the graduate will be appointed Second Lieutenant, 
€d States Air Force Reserve. е " , 


Professor E. M. W 
ЫШТ, Profe 
"Structors Ant 


Basic COURSE 


1-9 L 
€ ; ~ p А 
Acad dership Laboratory—F reshman Year (1-1) The Staff 
Pline, a © Jear—afternoon, Cadet basic airman training. Military courtesy, disci- 


Ppearance and i 
: and bearing 
Parades and ceremonies, 1 


time a year, $3 


IL. 
2 Leadership 


ing; element, flight squadron, and mass formation drill; 
Minimum 15 hours a semester. Laboratory fee, charged one 
(May be substituted for Physical Education 1-2.) 


cademic Laboratory—Sophomore Year (1-1) The Staff 
ing and E afternoon. Cadet noncommissioned officer training. Military bear- 
mand responsibili all phases of drills and ceremonies, command voice training and com- 
1 


Or Women. Polit), ү aerequisite: Air Science 1-2, 21-22 for men and Air Science 1-2 

10ге Year in Ilical Science 1 or 9 is recommended as an elective during the sopho- 

15 hours a — n for Political Science 171 (see Air Science 151-52). Minimum 

for Physical patet. Laboratory fee, charged one time a year, $3. (May be substituted 
21 Air S : ucation 11-12.) 

Fall, Ciénce— Freshman Year (2 or 3) 


з n ч : І 
matica, = абы x semester hour introductory college course in the areas of mathe- 
ences approved “eg natural sciences, foreign languages, the humanities or social sci- 


educational by the Division of Air Science as meeting the pre-commission 5fficer 
A $ requirements, 
ir Sci , 
е TUN , 
Spring. 2 е Freshman Year (2) Garrell 
rs : Е Р 
includ | & week—morning and afternoon. General survey of air power to 


е mili . 
evoluti mi itary instrument of n 
: Ot aerial warf 


Sophomore Year (2) Martin 


General survey of the roots and de- 
je professional opportunities in the USAF, ele- 
Sag » employment of air forces, and space operation. 


9f Tnstructi 
uct 1 А 
ton here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
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52 Air Science—Sophomore Year (2 or 3) no 
Spring. Any 2 or 3 semester hour introductory college course in the areas of mathe 


matics, physical or natural sciences, foreign languages, the humanities or social science | 
approved by the Division of Air Science as meeting the pre commission officer educa 
tional requirements. Political Science 1 or 9 is recommended as an elective during 
the sophomore year in preparation for Political Science 171 (see Air Science I: 


ADVANCED COURSE 


101-2 Air Science—Junior Year (1-1) Са 
Academic year—morning. Air Force officer development. Knowledge and SE 


required of a junior officer in the Air Force. This includes the Air Force comma? и | 
his staff, and the air base; the military justice system; and preparation fo! summ 
training. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Business Administration 102 an 
193, which are not to be taken in the same semester of the academic year. 


The Staf 


103-4 Leadership Laboratory—Junior Y ear | 
(Credit is a part of Air Science 101-2) sii 
: > : ; gaining: 
Academic year—afternoon. Cadet noncommissioned officer and officer "e | 
Wearing of the uniform, parades and ceremonies, commands and command Vor 
Cadets perform duties involving planning for and supervision of Cadet Corps ac 
Emphasis placed on leadership and management proficiency. Minimum 15 hou 
semester, S ff 
vies PM ue ‹ тач » Sta 
105 Summer Training Unit—Between Junior and Senior The 5 
Years (required) ЕР 
Attendance at a four-week Air Force ROTC summer training unit at an Air For 
within continental United States is mandatory. Program consists of familiariz 


flying, physical training, individual weapons, Air Force base activity and едиірте? 
field exercises, air base problems, and leadership training. Wall 
151-52 Air Science—Senior Year (1-1) he 
Academic year—morning. First half: weather and navigation. A study of к 


essure, 
1 half: the 
{just 


weather and navigational aspects of airmanship, such as temperature, pr 
masses, precipitation, weather charts, and dead reckoning navigation. Second 
Air Force officer. A study of materials to help the cadet make a rapid effective ae 
ment to active duty as an officer of the United States Air Force. Prerequisite “ш 
current registration: Political Science 171 and Geography 146, which аге not 

taken in the same semester of the academic year. 


м €— The Sta 
153-54 Leadership Laboratory-—Senior Y ear The 


(Credit is a part of Air Science 151-52) rivitie® 
Academic year—afternoon. Cadet officer training. Cadet officers conduct vi supe? 
of Corps of Cadets through chain of command, instruct subordinates, plan апо "ger 


vise Cadet Corps training and administration Preparation for commissioner. pour 
duties. Development of leadership and managerial responsibilities. Minimum = 
per semester. 


ANATOMY* 


" A T + ” à . А 
Professors 1. R. Telford (Executive Officer), Paul Calabrisi 
Professional Lecturer T. D. Stewart 

Associate Professors F. D. Allan, T. N. Johnson 


4 ssistant Professor J. B. Christensen 


i 
diis к 
Clinical Instructors К. N. Brown. L. Е. Church. L. С. Dearden dr 
و‎ : igite: 8 ^, 
Master of Science in the field of Anatomy (Columbian College) Prerequisite with! 
к £ . т * 1 я B! , 
elor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree from this University, or the equiva’ clude th 


major in Biology, Chemistry, or Zoology. The undergraduate program must ! 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


Anatomy 


є $ 9.4 
following courses, or the equivalent: Chemistry 11-12, 21, 151-52; Physics 11, 12; Zoology 
1-2, 41-42, Biochemistry 221-22 is recommended as an elective. ا‎ atid 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as p^ page Lan ER. 
lhirty semester hours of graduate work must include Anatomy 203, 2 t 2 ri ps ee 
96, 299-300, and graduate courses in bio hemistry, physiology, or re sie К. men -— 
With the approval of the Department. It is not always. possible to arrange ec чеч - 
research so that the student can be assured of completing all the required wor 
academic year. 


Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See page 74. 


101.2 Gross Anatomy Calabrisi and pos 
; 2 d H "1 i on dis- 
Academic year: fall—12 hours a week; spring—8% hours a week. age а 
Section of the human body, supplemented with lectures and quiz sec за á m 
of X-ray anatomy to emphasize the functional aspects of the position, shape, 
relation of the viscera and skeletal components. 


) an and Staff 
103 Human E mbryology Allan ta 
` ӘХ... ИГ П f the human body. Special 
Fall—3 hours a week. The origin and development of the hur 8 
emphasis on the value of embryology in interpreting pus раа | anomalies 
Variations as seen in gross dissection, surgery, obstetrics, and pathology. 


104 Neuroanatomy Johnson and Staff 
Spring—5% hours a week. The macroscopic and microscopic study of the — 
nervous system and the special sense organs. Emphasis on such dynamic aspe 
as development, pathways, lesions, etc. 


105 Microscopic Anatomy l'elford and Staff 
Fall—o hours a week. ` Study of the detailed minute structure of cells, к= 
BEL of the Inca body, with emphasis on the relation of structure to а" 
tion, Recognition and interpretation of histological sections tested by practica 
examinations, S 

106 Living Anatom y is, wi le as 
Spring—] hour a wek. An introduction to physical diagnosis, with special emphasis 
Оп topographical anatomy. isi 

2019 Corm ea Calabrisi and Staff 

че а For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same 
as 


› : 909. orv 
Anatomy 101-2. Anatomy 201—laboratory fee, $21; Anatomy 202—laboratory 
*e, $16. 


20: / and 8 
“03 Human Embryology (2) Allan as $ taff 
ioe ав arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 


aboratory fee, $8 


204 N 


euroanatomy (3) Johnson and Stafi 
ней arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as 

snes natomy 104. Laboratory fee, $13. y 

205 Mi - Telford and Stafi 
p CTOscopic Anatomy (4) смога апа ж“ 


105. 2^ arranged, For qualified nonmedical graduate students. Same as Anatomy 
o, Oratory fee, $13. 


Seminar (1-1) Telford and Staff 
a уН 
1 hour a wcek—as arranged. Research or reports and discussions 


221-95 | 


i Y » li 

cal Sent topics by the Staff and graduate students. For graduate students. Medi 

Fa "Stu ents are encouraged to attend. ET 

7790 Introducti T : е (3-3) The Staff 
, rOduction to Medical Research® (3—3 ^ 

песа year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 р.м. Primarily for graduate students. - тө 

с > e introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, physical, 

emica], electri 


c i t artment d ting hi 
- interdepartmental course. The student should register in the department direc 


is 
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295-96 Research (arr.) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. Fee to be arranged. 

299.300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 

ANESTHESIOLOGY* 

Professor C. S. Coakley (Executive Officer) 

Clinical Professor D. H. Stubbs 

Associate Professor Seymour Alpert 

Assistant Professor C. R. MacCordy, Paula Kaiser 

Assistant Clinical Professor S. N. Albert 

Instructors Maria Benzinger, H. E. Curtis, Helene Werner, Patricia Russell 

Clinical Instructors W. E. Bageant, Allen Widome, Charles Gruenwald 

320 Anesthesiology The Staff 
Spring—1 hour a week. The fundamentals of anesthesia are reviewed and 607 


related with other medical specialties. 


The Staff 


421-22 Anesthesia Seminar 


Academic year—l hour a week. Students attend anesthesia seminars during 
their surgical clinical clerkships. Unversity Hospital. f 
сусу e * Чч 
433-34 Advanced Anesthesiology The sia 
Academic year—as arranged. Students are rotated through the work of 


; - - ; 8 
department for а period of two weeks and asigned to work in the operating roor 
and to attend conferences and seminars, For the more advanced students a t 
week elective is offered. 


ART* 


Professors D. C. Kline (Executive Officer), W. A. MacDonald 

Associate Professor L. P. Leite 

Associate Professorial Lecturer S. J. Wagstaff rd 

Studio Lecturers on the staff of the Corcoran School of Art Edmund Archer, Richa 
Lahey, Jessalee Sickman, E. F. Walton, Heinz Warneke, Charles Forsythe, Fuge?" 
Guillet, Frank Huseman, Peter Masters, Joseph Taney, Mitchel Jamieson 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in (1) Art History and Theory, (2) Drawing and pain! 
ing, (3) Sculpture, or (4) Commercial Art (Columbian College Departmental): jum 
_ The major in Art History and Theory.—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curricu 2, 
in the Junior College, or the equivalent, including Art 31-32 and 71-72, see pages” 4. 

Required: in addition to the general requirements stated on pages 61-65, eighter ats 
mester hours, as follows: Art 101, 102, 105, 110, 161-62; and twelve semester nde 
selected from any second-group course, or from third-group courses open to under 
ales with the approval of the instructor. ‘site: 

The major in Drawing and Painting, Sculpture, or Commercial Art Prerequisiti o9 
Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, or the equivalent, including Art 
41-42, and 31-32 or 71-72. four 

Required: in addition to the general requirements stated on pages 61-65, се 


the 
2 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


Art 175 
Eee soit, A RES. 


Semester hours of studio practice; six semester hours of art history selected from second- 
Eroup courses or from third-group courses open to undergraduates with the approval of 
the instructor. 
Classes in the practice of art are held at the Corcoran School of Art. д 
‘achelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Art (School of Education).— 
rerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. 3 
m: the Art option and professional courses listed in the School of Education 
atalogue. 
„Master of Arts in the field of Art History and Criticism ( Columbian College).—Prerequi- 
Site: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory at this Uni- 
Versity, or the equivalent. 
equired: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-69. As 
much as possible of the twenty-four semester hours in course work should be in third- 
group courses, A general written examination on the problems in the field of Art His- 
tory and Criticism; a written thesis embodying the results of research on some specific 
topic in the history and criticism of art. 

aster of Fine Arts in the field of Painting or of Sculpture (Columbian College).— 
t rerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Drawing and Painting, Sculp- 
ure, or Commercial Art at this University, or the equivalent. 

“quired: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-69. As 
much as possible of the twenty-four semester hours in course work should be in third- 
icu Courses, A creative thesis in painting or sculpture; a paper discussing some tech- 

Cal phase of the problem illustrated by the thesis. 


ART HISTORY AND THEORY 


Fmsr Group 
l Art д 


Ppreciation (3) MacDonald 
Fall—morning ; spring—morning; summer 1961. A study of the language and func- 
tion Of art in its various media, the development of styles, aesthetic principles, the- 
?ries, and the ideas in art through the ages. (Primarily for nonmajors.) 


31- 
32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Leite 
Сайетїе year—evening. A survey of the arts in the Western World from pre- 

"n toric to modern times, A foundation for further study in the history of art. 

(1- 1 ; : P s 
72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) Kline 
arcidemic year—morning; summer 1961—Art 72 (3). Painting, sculpture, and 

i 


tecture of America, with selected references to the crafts and popular arts. First 


ё from Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Second half: from early 19th 
entury to the present, 


SECOND GROUP 


101 4 


Fa eM Art (3) MacDonald 
102 afternoon; summer 1961. 
Sp Medieval Art (3) MacDonald 
formative emoon. A study of the architecture, sculpture, and painting from the 
othic و مرب‎ of Christian Art in the Byzantine Age through the Romanesque and 
lods, 
105 Re 


Fait aissance Art in Italy (3) Laken 
tecture p. IDE; summer 1961. The development of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
n the 15th and 16th centuries in Italy. 


enai . 7 G i 
Sprin ззапсе Art in the North (3) Leite 
Sale a A study of the painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, 


ring. : y Art in Europe (3) EINES: 
ry Eure The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 18th 


g 


176 Courses of Instruction 


‚ ~ , , 2 ajte 
109 Nineteenth Century Art in Europe (3) Len 
"he У inti ~ o 
Fall—afternoon. The development of European painting and sculpture from Ne 
classicism and Romanticism through Impressionism. 


З , "ite 
110 Contemporary Art (3) эз E 
Spring—afternoon; summer 1961. A study of sculpture and painting from Fos 
Impressionism through the later modern movements to the present 
111 Classical Archeology (3) de MacDona $ 
Fall—afternoon. A study of archeological monuments of classical civilizations, W 


" . а ainting, oF 
intensive study of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, 
minor arts. 


- : f a ld 
112 Archeology of the Ancient Orient (3) Mac Рош 
Spring—afternoon. A study of archeological monuments of the civilizations 
Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 

‹ : 2 , әбү: ite 
113 Baroque Artin Italy (3) (Formerly Art 205) v 
Summer 1962. The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 

and 17th centuries in Italy. 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) (Formerly Art 206) 
4 dar е ura i in the 16th 
Fall—evening. The development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 
and l7th centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, and England. 
: А 2 «line 
141 Interior Decoration (3) Kl і 
а : À А ишге dê 
1962-63—fall. A study of the principles of decoration dealing with furni 
signs and ensemble layout, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 
line 
142 House Planning (3) K 2d 
Summer 1962. Study of the contemporary house for family living, including f 
problems, the case plan, materials of building, and climate conditioning 
Р . Р line 
143 Folk Arts in America (3) o 
Fall—afternoon. Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, We 
and other crafts; selected references to American folk music. ld 
1 кә T уф ayi a 
161-62 Theory and Criticism (3-3) MacDon 
Academic year—morning. The artist on art and the history of art criticism. 
Tump Group 
eni ÉD - Jinê 
203 Primitive Art* (3) K 


> aig ; re 
Fall—afternoon. The arts of prehistoric and primitive man in Europe in the P 
Columbian Americas, Oceania, and Africa. 


| | dinê 
204 Art of the Far East* (3) с 
Spring—afternoon; summer 1961. The architecture, painting, and sculptur 


China, Korea, and Japan. : 
90,7 2 + (9 Klin? 
207 Modern Architecture* (3) hno 

ч . "mm . ` i Ч С. 

Spring—afternoon. The development of modern architecture and building t° 

ogy in Europe and America from the late 19th century to the present. ‚ 

Leite 


210 Christian Iconography* (3) а from 


Fall—evening. The origins and development of Christian symbols and theme 
Early Christian to modern times, 


Mac Donald 


21 1 Classical Iconography * (3) 

Spring—afternoon, іле 

UE ad RM Ки" 

243 Ѕетіпаг іп Атегісап Art (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 

* May be taken for 


undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructo 


E __ Art 171 

244 Seminar in Naturalism and Realism (3) Leite 
Not offered 1961-62. A reading knowledge of French is desirable. 

245 Seminar in Romanticism (3) Leite 
Spring—evening. A reading knowledge of French and German is desirable. 

246 Seminar in Classical Art (3) MacDonald 
Summer 1961. 

9 : 2 od х i 

247 Seminar in S ymbolism (3) Leite 
1962-63 and every third year. 

248 Special Studies and Research in Classical Art and MacDonald 


Archeology (3) 
1962-63 and every third year. 


252 Museum Techniques* (3) MacDonald 
Fall—as arranged. The study and observation of actual work problems in the var 
1008 departments and museums and galleries. All work to be conducted in museums 


Terequisite: Art 151. 


211-72 Museum Techniques* (arr.) MacDonald 
Academic year—as arranged Assignments in intern training in museum work. 
Students may take this course three days a week from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. through 
e't the academic year and earn 3 credits a semester; or they may take it intensively, 

“ays a week from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., and earn 6 credits in one semester. Pre 
requisite: Art 151, 25: 


„2. 
9 ч , 
289-90 Thesis (3-3) The Stafi 


cademic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND COMMERCIAL ART+ 


First Group 


91 o. 

B Basic Composition and Techniquest (3-3) Forsythe 

ees year—morning and evening; summer 1961—Art 21 (3). І Practice of the 

two. Principles of design; creative exercise in various media to acquire the control of 
and three-dimensional form. 


4] 


-4 ; , È 
2 Drawing and Perspective (3-3) —— 


Cac i — : И 
inn че year—afternoon and evening. Still life and figure drawing; drawing from 
8, and mechanical perspective. 


65-6 
AS Drawing and Painting 1 Life, Still Life, and Portrait (3-3) The Staff 
“тш year—morning and afternoon; summer 1961—Art 65 (3). 


81-8: 
82 Sculpture I (6-6) Warneke 


Cademi ^ 
mic year—afternoon and evening. 


SECOND Group 


125-26 
man 1 e-i РУР А А m 
(6 Drawing and Painting 11—Life, Still Life, and Portrait Sickman 
-6 ) 
cademi : 
127 E year—morning and afternoon. 
Асас Drawing and Painting 11—Life and Portrait (6-6) Archer 
lic y < ) ; 
157 58 E year—morning, afternoon, and evening. 
Aid Making (6-6) Permutter 
0 Western year—morning. Relief printing and wood block, with special reference 
э and eastern te hniques. 


Primary 
th Marily fo i 
? Abecial Prog candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Museology and students in 
rt 21-99 is m in Museum Training. 


rerequisi , 
Prerequisite to all other studio courses 


AG er А 


iW. moder e Ae ^ 


SEC NIE DEI eti 


178 Courses of Instruction 


— — ÉD 


- . OM T ‚ еў 
165-66 Drawing and Painting II—Life and Portrait (6-6) - Lah ) 
Academic year—morning, afternoon, and evening; summer 1961—Art 165 (6)*. the 
175-76 Advanced Composition (6-6) Fo 
Academic year—afternoon and evening; summer 1961—Art 175 (6) *. Advancec р 
lems in creative design and composition; development of representational skills. k 
РА " 7 атпеке 
179-80 Sculpture 11 (6-6) W oa in 
Academic year—afternoon and evening. Portrait-life modeling and compositio 
clay, plaster and wood carving. 


183-84 Commercial Art (6—6) — 3 
Academic year—afternoon and evening. Drawing of furniture, merc handise, fag 
fashion ; lettering and typography; layout; rendering techniques; production met 

— 00 


185-86 Advanced Commercial Art (6-6) Zu verti 
Academic year—afternoon and evening. Layout and illustrative projects in adve 
ing campaigns; reproduction methods in black and white, half-tone mediums 
color; work portfolios. 


THIRD Group 


3 99 The Stall 
265-66 Painting III (6-6) 3 he $ 

Academic year—morning, afternoon, and evening; summer 1961—Art 265 (6) 4 
275 Painting IV (6) The 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. ke 
279-80 Sculpture III (6-6) Warn 


Academic year—afternoon and evening. 


Varneke 
281 Sculpture IV (6) Warn 


Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged, ff 
г m LE r tal 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) TheS 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


BIOCHEMISTRYT 


Professors J. H. Roe ( Emeritus), C. R. Treadwell (Executive Officer) 
Professorial Lecturers W. R. Carroll, Irving Gray, Arthur Weissbach 
Associate Professor B. W. Smith 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Leon Swell 

Assistant Professors G. V. Vahouny, J. M. Bailey 

Associate H. W. Clark, Jr. à 


АО 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry (Columbian Сй ual? 

Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree. The undef o ah 
program must have included the following courses, or the equivalent: Chemistry 

22, 151-52; Physics 11 and 12; Zoology 1-2 or Biology 1-2. 66-69. Т 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages б 

thirty semester hours must include Biochemistry 221-22, 225-2 


remaining courses are to be selected from Biochemistry 224, 2 


; : Ы a 
that the student can be assured of completing all of the required work in one 
year. 


Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) —See page 74. 


* May be taken for 3 credit hours with the approval of the instructor 
t The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


Biochemistry 179 

DE - 

113.14 Biochemistry The Staff 

cademic year: lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours)—as 
arranged, Physiologicial and clinical chemistry. For medical students. 

221.22 Biochemistry (4-4) Vahouny 

Academic year—Tues, and Thurs., 9:00 to 12:00 a.m. and 1:00 to 2:00 р.м. A lec- 


ture and laboratory course for nonmedical students. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 
Material fee, $15 a semester. 
224 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (1) Weissbach 


Pring—Mon., 5:00 рм. Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the 
+ - - ~ 
enzymes and enzyme reactions, Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 


225.26 Biochemical Procedures (3-3) Smith and Staff 
cademic year—as arranged. А laboratory course. Material fee, $16 a semester. 

227.28 Biochemistry Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
cademic year—Fri., 4:00 p.m. The current literature in the field of biochemistry, 
main] 


Му for graduate students, but open to a limited number of specially qualified 
Medical students. 


232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) | Carroll 
~Pring—Wed., 5:00 p.m. А lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221. 
241 Isotopes (2) Gray 
all— Sat, 8:00 A.M. Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applica- 


tions in bi 
Safety, aute 


249.50 7 ntr 


ology. Attention will be given to counting, health physics and radiation 
oradiography and chromotography. 


oduction to Medical Research® (3-3) The Staff 
са emic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 P.M. Primarily for graduate students. A com 
Prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, physical, 
goı ical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the medical 
251 tences, Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 
= Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) Roe 
^ and alternate years: Fall—Sat., 9:00 a.m. A lecture course. Prerequisite: 
gj p. mistry 114 or 222, 
61 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Swell, Treadwell 
29 ч Sat, 12:00 am. A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 or 222. 
5- : : à 
ы Research in Biochemistry (arr.) The Staff 
299 Cademic year—as arranged. 
300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


BIOLOGY? 


Pro 
es 
e P. үү, Bowman ( Executive Officer) 
550cj le Professor S. C. Mun 

Clate Ivan Huber 


Bach 
А elor М a 3 2 " » 
veld of s, d) Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Biology (Columbian College— 
tively, in ju ~ Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec- 
quired: p, Ee, see pages 51 and 52. e 
m ‘ "né general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 61-65 
Tes, 1s is 
tarch, 


son 


an j 
Interdepartmenta] course. 


he elio de 
The Staff of епз of Botany and Zoology. - 
Tuction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


The student should register in the department directing his 


v 
x 


180 Courses of Instruction 


» P " "T " The 
and the grade of "pass" on the Biology major examination during the senior year. Ге 
1 includes t 


coordinated field of knowledge upon which the student will be examined } sity 
classification and life histories of plants and animals, ecology, geology, evolution, here ny; 
the physical and cultural development of man, public health problems, and the history ‘a 
biology. The course offerings will be correlated and supplemented by supervised study 
a proseminar. For further details, see the pamphlet, which is available at the Office ‹ 
the Dean of Columbian College. ) 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Biology (Columbian College). 
requisite: a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, with a major 
Biology at this University, or the equivalent. 
Required: the general requirements of Columl 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching | 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. : À ( pd 
Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed in the School oi © 
cation Catalogue. 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See page 75. 


jan College as stated on pages 66 a 
field in Biology (School of Education: 


First Group 


1-2 Survey in Biology (3-3) Munson and or 
Academic year—morning, afternoon, and evening; summer 1961. Systematie fin 
of the plant and animal kingdoms, with emphasis upon the interdependence 0 p 

Introduction to evolution, here? 


things and their relations with their environments. 
public health, and conservation. Material fee, $7 a semester. ! 

: : arest 
field trip to nearby countryside, museums, and other places of biological interes 


y, gn 
Lecture, laboratory, ® 


SECOND GROUP 


н н ж > ? „wma 
107-8 Organic Evolution (3-3) Bova 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1962-63 and alternate шй 


academic year—morning. A study of the theories of organic evolution an« те 


ас -mo : | we 
ideas on the principal lines of development in the plant and animal kingdom is prot 


view of the contributions to an understanding of the mechanisms involved in t work in 
ess from the fields of genetics and cytology. Prerequisite: one year of college 
biology, botany, or zoology 
у, a , i у. 1 
m " ас» wm! 
115-16 Cytology (3-3) Bo noon; 
: after 
Lecture and laboratory. 1961-62 and alternate years: academic year а lls an 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Plant and animal oF р 
their components, including the chromosomes and their role in heredity, wit? work ? 
in the preparation of materials for study. Prerequisite: one year of college 
biology, botany, or zoology. Material fee, $8 a semester. в 
127 Genetics (3) e" 


7 . 1 . . ? 2 1 » 
Fall—evening. A lecture course in which the general principles are 
with specific examples of inheritance in plants and animals, including man. 
site: one year of college work in biology, botany, or zoology. 


139 Cell Physiology (3) йе 
Not offered 1961-62. The fundamental physiology of protoplasm. Prerequ 
Chemistry 12 and one year of college biology, botany, or zoology. funso? 

199-200 Proseminar in Biology (3-3) € 
Academic year—as arranged. - Individually planned and directed study by — ip 


whieh atter prese 
which majors in biology may correlate and supplement the subject matter рї 


various regular courses. 


THIRD Group 


má 
‹ ‹ ` J 7 9 s ons 
201-2 Seminar: Cytology (3-3) r 
Academic year ~evening , 
ad ye £. 
211-19 R Arm Bowm? 
12 Research in Cytology (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. Bown” 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


BOTANY* 


Professor R. B. Stevens ( Executive Officer) 

rofessorial Lecturer L. B. Smith 

Ssociate Professorial Lecturers Kittie Parker, Caroline Adams, К. S. Sigafoos 
Lecturers Edward Hacskaylo, H. M. Cathey, G. A. Livingston, W. A. Shropshire, Jr. 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Botany (Columbian College— 
;ePartmental). -Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec 
Wely, in the Junior College, including Botany 1-2, Biology 1-2, or the equivalent, see 
Pages 51 and 52. ; 

*quired: in addition to the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on 
Pages 61-65, a minimum of twenty-four semester hours of second group courses in Botany 
r In a combination of Botany and related sciences as approved by the Executive Officer. 

“aster of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Botany (Columbian College).—Pre- 
poquisite: the equivalent of a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, 
rom this University with a major in Botany or Biology. 

quired: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-69. 

octor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See page 75. 


First Group 


1-2 General Botany (3-3) The Staff 
cture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Academic year—morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning; summer 196]. Study of the structure, activities, and development of the 


Owering plant; a survey of the different kinds of plants, their evolution, ecological 
relationships, economic significance, and principles of inheritance. Material fee, $7 a 


Semester, 
SECOND Group 
105 Field Botany (3) Parker 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). 1961 and alternate summers. A 


Bia » primarily for nonspecialists, emphasizing local flora. Prerequisite: Botany 1 or 
ology =й- - 
ОБУ 1, or permission of the instructor. 


1 
07 Plant Morphology: Lower Groups (3) Adams 
cture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: spring 
or ening. Field and laboratory study of the habitat, structure, and identification 
representative algae, mosses, and ferns. Prerequisite: Botany 1-2 or Biology 1-2. 


| 
09 Plant Morphology: Seed Plants (3) Adams 


nre (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening. 
0 eDarative study of root, stem, leaf, and flower of seed plants, with special reference 
ial f ically important families. Prerequisite: Botany 1-2 or Biology 1-2. Mate 


rial fee, $8, 
11 
Plant Growth (3) Hacskaylo 
c Р 
ni (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 1962 and alternate summers. A course, 
plants, y for nonspecialists, emphasizing practical problems of growing and caring for 


fee, $8. Terequisite: Botany 1 or Biology 1, or permission of the instructor. Material 


118 Physiolog 


Lectur y of Bacteria and Fungi (3) Hacskaylo 

ning ° (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: spring—eve- 

teria Zctures, literature reviews, and laboratory studies of the physiology of bac: 

а ar б 2m „ 1 й a A E , i 

fee $3." fungi. Prerequisite: Botany 131 or permission of the instructor. Material 
» $8. 


„Зее also the а 
The Stag of I Cepartments of Biology, Geography, and Zoology 


“struction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


= 


182 Courses of Instruction 


125-26 Plant Taxonomy (3-3) Parker 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: ace 
demic year—evening. A study of the characteristics, phylogeny, and classification 
of flowering plants. Field collection and identification. Prerequisite: Botany 1-2 9 
Biology 1-2. 


131 Mycology (3) Stevens 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—eve 
ning. Prerequisite: Botany 1-2 or Biology 1-2. Material fee, $8. 

133-34 Plant Pathology (3-3) Stevens 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: academic yes 


—evening. Prerequisite: Botany 1-2 or Biology 1-2. Material fee, $8 a semester. 
Cathey 


135-36 Plant Physiology (3-3) / 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic ye? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). : Mate: 
—evening. Prerequisite: Botany 1-2 or Biology 1-2, and Chemistry 11-12. Ma 
rial fee, $8 a semester. 

141-42 Plant Ecology (3-3 Sigafoos 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours). 1962-63 and alternate years: & 
demic year—evening. Prerequisite: Botany 1-2 or Biology 1-2 

THIRD Group 
e LER: ар d Smith 

221-22 Seminar: Taxonomy (3-3) om 
1962-63 and every fourth year: academic year—as arranged. 

Stevens 


231-32 Seminar: Mycology and Plant Pathology (3-3) 
1964-65 and every fourth year: academic year—as arranged. | 
SWE е, ә E : «Като 
235-36 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3-3) Cathey, Hacskay 
1963-64 and every fourth year: academic year—as arranged. 
241-42 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3-3) 
1961-62 and every fourth year: academic year—as arranged. 


Sigafo0s 


The Staff 


295-96 Research (arr.) ed. 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961— Botany 295 (arr). Fee to be arrang 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The St 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION* 
5, 

Professors А. К. Johnson, J. L. Jessup, J. C. Dockeray (Executive Officer), r ic 

Brownt, А. M. Woodruff, G. C. Jacobus, R. B. Eastin, Е. H. Gibbs, Richar 

son, G. L. Lippitt, A. D. H. Kaplan Jow: 
Professorial Lecturers M. Е. Ogdon, K. E. Stromsem, J. L. Krieger, C. W. Се А 

ү. С. Тогреу, J. N. Stonesifer, A. C. Lazure, К. Е. McClure, Е. І. Shaffner, Е 8 

Houston, Charles Berns, I. S. Schwartzt, Edward McCrensky, S. №. Alexander, 

Glaser, W. J. Peeples, Daniel Wit 
Associate Professors John Clayton, Leonard Prestwich, Waldo Sommers £ 1 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J. P. Murphy, W. W. Edwards, Robert Kaye 1 

Collins, John Provan, J. R. Snitzler, F. K. McTyier, L. I. Gintzig, V. L. Lewis 

* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


t Or ve 
Tt n leave of absence spring semester 1960-61 
Deceased 


E Business and Public Administration | 183 


Lecturers R. J. Bond, George Idelson, J. A. Morrow, W. D. Neighbors, J. F. Double- 
day, H. R. Page, W. L. Jobanek, Ross Pollock, D. K. Good. 


Bachelor of Business Administration (School of Government, Business, and International 
flairs).—For curricula, see pages 55, 137-38. 
Master of Arts in Government in the fields of International Affairs, Public Affairs, 
„иіс Administration, Personnel Administration, and Economic Policy (School of Gor 
nment, Business, and International Affairs) —For curricula see pages 140-42. 
cw of Business Administration in the fields of General Business Administration, 
ne рио Administration, and Personnel Administration (School of Government, Busi- 
55, and International Affairs).—For curricula, see pages 142-45. 
К" о} Business Administration (School of Government).—Prerequisite: а Master's 
Stati „in Business Administration or a related field, or the equivalent, and proficiency in 
Stics and Accounting to the satisfaction of the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 


gaea ed: thirty hours of graduate work beyond the Master’s level, the passing of a 
ral examination in six fields, and the writing and defending of a dissertation. See 
Pages 145-46, 


ы achelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in Business Education (School of 
lication ) — Bona E E " Кей ч ca c 
оп). rerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. 
бешге: the Business Education option and the professional courses listed in the 
00l of Education Catalogue. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SECOND Group 


10] . : ч 
introduction to Business (3) Clayton 
d ormerly Business Organization and Combination) 
sion. опа and evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. The business deci- 
1 making Process; decision areas, tools, and variables; business environment. 
02 4. 
Fundamentals of Management (3) Ericson, Page 
бшш te and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Planning, 
unk: 206, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activities of the administrative 


; evolution of management thinking. 


105 p 
: ersonnel Management (3) 
eer ing: spring—evening; summer 1961. Industrial personnel and man- 
106 Programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. 
$ Problems in 


Pring—morni 
f Morning 
Tom business, 


Eastin, Stonesifer 


Personnel Management (3) Eastin, Stonesifer 
g. Principles of manpower management illustrated by cases drawn 
industry, and government. Prerequisite: Business Administration 105. 


107 
Labor-Management Contracts (3) Sommers 


Fall 
morning; spring—morning. Management's role in the negotiation and admin- 


istratio i 
им п of collective bargaining agreements, as essential to development of good labor- 
gement relations. 


109 Office 


all—ey Management (3) Jabonek 
Machines 16: spring—evening. Organization and layout of an office, use of office 
113 R апа appliances, planning and execution of work, supervision problems. 
pad Estate (3) Doubleday 
Ment; хаё Fundamentals of real estate practice; leasing and property manage- 
ation, financing, and taxation. 


nsurance (3) Doubleday 


t Genera] I 
E—evening. 
Casualty 


Prin, 
ir A general course in underlying principles of property, life, marine, 
- 1вигап 
d 


and 
; се, and the function of insurance in the economic life of а busi- 


58 or In ividual 


184 Courses of Instruction 


123-24 Property and Casualty Insurance A and B (2-2) Neighbors 
1962-63 and alternate years. The principles and practices of property and casualty 


: : : t 
insurance with emphasis on the economics of insurance, types of carriers, contre 
provisions, agency and brokerage, and state regulation and supervision. 


125-26 Property and Casualty Insurance C and D (2-2) Neighbor 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. The principles and рга 
tices of property and casualty insurance with emphasis on theory of probability, rate 
and rating, reserves, financial statements, and investments; loss adjustment and 10% 
prevention. Prerequisite: Business Administration 123-24. 


Neighbor 


127-28 Property and Casualty Insurance E and F (2-2) 


1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Principles of accounting! 
principles of business and personal finance; business organization and agency manag 
ment. 

129-30 Property and Casualty Insurance G and H (2-2) Neighbo 


b “ Н і i iv or 
1962-63 and alternate years. Insurance law with particular attention given to € 


struction of insurance contracts, and general commercial law as it relates to con 
agencies, partnerships, corporations, personal property, real estate and mortgages, neem 
tiable instruments, bankruptcy, bailments, common and private carriers, anc 
ligence, 

Clayto? 


131 Business Finance (3) 
in the 


Fall—morning; spring—morning and evening. Basic principles involved 
financing of business enterprises. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. 

136 Credit Management (3) — 2H 
Spring—evening. Types and sources of credit information, credit relationship? 
from the standpoint of the commercial bank and the commercial business enterp™ 
Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, 


138 Investments (3) Dockeray, Shafin 
Spring—morning; summer 1961. Analysis of factors of investment credit with ө, 
plication to different types of investments, proper selection of investments for we 
classes of investors, regulation. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2. „b 

141 Principles of Marketing (3) Proin 
Fall—morning; spring— evening; summer 1961. An introduction to marketing “ijh 


д ite H sis al 
ture and its relation to the total economy, consumer and demand analysis, Pee Eco 
wholesaling, major marketing management problems and policies. Prerequisite: 
nomics 1-2, h 
Prestw® 
ufacturfi 


rations 


142 Marketing Management Problems (3) 
Spring—evening. Practical problems of retailers, wholesalers, and man 


considered through the use of cases and text material; fundamental conside йе: 
marketing decisions and the nature of the problem-solving process. Pre 
Business Administration 141. sch 
Е n 
143 Marketing Research (3) Pre ; 
э Mri lr Ed i i iouar 
Fall- evening. Principles and practices of marketing research with ра! and 
phasis upon basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of « 
presentation of results. jn 
- " у st 
145 Sales Management (3) T 
Spring—evening. Organization of the sales department, sales planning "d di 
casting, quotas, territories, performance standards, and analysis and contro 
tribution costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141. ]so? 
кре. е 
147 Advertising (3) а ad 


ops 8 
= vi gi : С“ РГ . uses о 
Fall evening. Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising i etting 
imitations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals involved і cont? 


a finished advertisement before potential customers; evaluation, criticism, ай 
of advertising. 
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1: А : z 
4 Procurement and Materials Management (3) Prestwich 
“pring—evening. Purchasing organization, procedures, and policies; market rela- 


tionships; selection of merchandise and sources of supply; procurement information 


and records; evaluation of procurement practices in industry and government. 
I I ) 


91 Retail Store Management (3) Prestwich 
all—evening, Principles and problems in retail store management including 


: ancing, location, personnel management, store layout, buying, pricing, stock control, 
counting, sales promotion, and customer services, 


152 Reta; = 5 " 
2 Retail Merchandising and Control (3) Prestwich 
va offered 1961-62. Managerial problems and policies with reference to profit 

culations, pricing, purchase planning, stock control, merchandise and expense 


udgets, inventory evaluation, and other related phases of retail merchandising. Pre- 
requisite: Business Administration 151 or Accounting 1-2. 


15; "ner , 

x ciples of Personal Selling (3) Prestwich 
tica = 1961-62. Вавіс principles that underlie personal selling and the prac- 
oppo pplication of these principles. Emphasis is given to the human factor. Career 

rtunities and the role of selling in our economy are also considered. 


1 3 
" Traffic Management (3) Kaye 
ot offered 1961-62, 
ments, servi 

agencies, 


Organization and records of traffic department, routing of ship- 
ces by carriers, rates and charges, relation of shipper to transportation 


1 . 
61 Commercial Law: Co 
and Bailments (3) 
а]. і і 

morning, afternoon, and evening; summer 1961. 
Co rel | аЬ 

mmercial Law: N egotiable Instruments, 


Toperty, Mortgages ($ 
: Ys! gages (3) 
Pring—morning 


ntracts, Sales, Agency, Berns, Collins, McClure 


16 
: Berns, Collins, Murphy 


» afternoon, and evening. 


08 Law ; { 
me Relation to the Form oj Business Units: Corporations, Murphy 
nershi 8, an 1T sts (: } 
Not offered 1961.60 rusts (3 


17 . . 
З Principles of Tran 
"n evening. 
lcs, Services, rat 


sportation (3) Clayton 
Impact of transport on society; development, economic characteris- 
es, and regulation of the various modes of domestic intercity trans- 


Clayton 
Opment, servi Legal and economic meaning of the public utility concept; devel- 
Utility industria.” economic characteristics, ratemaking, and regulation of the various 
Industries, Ties, with particular emphasis on electric, gas, telephone, and urban transit 

173 
k 

tor Transportation (3) Clayton 

Organization, management, services, economic characteristics, 

notor transport firms; highways and highway financing consid 

ew of both producers and users of the services. 


regulation of n 
C m the point of vi 
ot em ercial Air 
Tate, offered 1961-62, 
evelopment, pron 
ntroducti i 
CO to Foreign Trade (3) Kaye 
ul tradin, erminology, trade usages and practices, conditions essential to suc- 
Pact of Bovera economic bases of international trade, obstacles to trade, tariffs, im- 
ental controls on private trade. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 


174 


Transportation (3) Clayton 
Organization, management, services, economic characteristics, 
air transport firms; policies and activities of the government 
1otion, and control of air transport. 


-— 


DE чет OPE in etate te 


oe 
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176 Exporting and Importing (3) ke 
Spring—evening. Policy and operating problems of foreign trade, financing, c 


mentation, packing and transportation of shipments, ocean marine insurance, and U. 
Customs procedure and formalities, 


— J LI U on 
178 Foreign Markets (3) e Ой 
Not offered 1961-62. Pattern of world trade by countries and commodities, mo A 


, А эа 
of preparing market surveys, selected regional market analyses. Prerequisite 
nomics 1-2. 


191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) — 


^ : : , : = in 
Fall—evening. Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, 
terpretation and presentation of the findings. 


X LJ . ۷ 

193 Management Communication (3) Mont 
Fall—evening; spring—morning. A survey course in the problems of comme 
tion; written communication: style and format; oral communication: oral brit 
presentation; group leadership; rapid reading; completed staff work; and relate 
jects, 

-— a] . є 0 rds 

195 Controllership (3) Edw 
Fall—evening. The duties, responsibilities, and place of the controller in a bust d 
oganization; relations of controller to other departments and regulatory € 
the controller's relation to price setting and inventories, depreciation policies, Dock 
auditing, expense control and budgeting; and financial reports to management, 
holders, and employees. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 Open to seniors. 

197 Introduction to Business Policy (3) lation 
Not offered 1961-62. Significance of business policies in management; (опи can 
of policies; relation of various organizational levels to policy making; some sign 
policies, including case problems. 

` 2 ~ овп. Pa 

198 Case Problems in Mana gement (3) Баз >: 
Fall—morning and evening; spriay—-morning and evening. Principles be pre 
niques of manacement illustrated by cases drawn from business and industry. 
requisite: Business Administration 102, 105, 131, 141. 

THIRD Group bs 
| „stin, Gib 

201 Advanced Management (3) Festum со 
Fall—afternoon and evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. An advance enter 
in Management emphasizing principles of management in relation to business 
prise. un 
“i Se Eas 

209 Seminar in Personnel Management (3) ent, 80 
Fall—evening. Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management 
research in advanced problems, up 

с т он 

210 The Personnel Manager (3) be 
Spring evening. The job of the personnel manager and his place in the er 


tion; relations of the personnel manager to other executives: the personnel The senio 
policy role, and his relations with the chief executive Key problems of t 
personnel executive. 

213 Urban Land Manageme nt (3) 
Spring—evening. Background course for the developing currit ulum 
ning. The course traces the forces that lie behind investment decisions 
determine the development of cities 


ay 
р è ; : oubled! 
218 Survey of Data Processin g (3) i Ms vit 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. A survey of modern data processing Y^ of #0 
emphasis on the management problems associated with the installation an 
systems. 
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219-20 Data Processing: Mechanics and Applications Alexander, Glaser 
(3-3) 
Academic year—evening. Characteristics of major computer systems; relation to 


their selection and application to administrative processes. Feasibility studies, Rela 
tionship of data processing and quantitative methods of management. Case studies. 
usiness Administration 219 is prerequisite to 220. 


227 Linear Programming (3) — 


s all—evening. Introduction to the vocabulary and methodology of management 
science through the study of linear programming techniques. Case studies. Minimum 
athematical tools are included 


228 Introduction to Operations Research for Management (3) da i | 

m TiIng—evening. Operations research as an approach to the solution of manage- 

rac, Problems, Emphasis is on the relevance and limitations of operations research. 
"ical applications are examined. Minimum mathematical tools are included. 


231 : : 
Corporate Financial Problems (3) Dockeray, Houston 
all—evening. < 


Financial practice in promotion, consolidation, and mergers; capital 
structure ac - р : p ars 


ljustments; and reorganization. 


232 ер | b 
Seminar in Business Finance (3) Dockeray, Houston 
i p Ing—evening; summer of 1961. Research in advanced financial problems. 
237 Security А em 
р у Analysis (3) Dockeray, Shaffner : 


all—evening, 


An advanced course i } lications of in inciples d 
a : n rse in the applications of investment principles an 
nalytica] techniqu 


tration 138 es to the selection of investments. Prerequisite: Business Adminis 
238 Sem; 
e 1 c d " 
Col in Investments (3) Dockeray, Shaffner 
E—evening Research in investment problems, techniques of selection and the 


Manage А 
Бетеп! of various types of funds. Prerequisite: Business Administration 138. 


Marketing (3-3) Johnson, Prestwich у 


and curre rening. An advanced course in marketing, emphasizing special / 
for Busi nt problems in the field. (Business Administration 241 is not a prerequisite 
251 $ Siness Administration 242.) 
eminar i ; Y ' 
lue in Retail Management (3) Prestwich 
developm ening Research in retailing practices, with emphasis on trends, new 
255. 56 ents, and current problems, 
t =D б » y ` Xs 
Acade e inar in Foreign Trade (3) Ogdon 
' lic even! ? Ке x - ee 
tutions year—evening. Research, analysis, and discussion of foreign trade insti- 
268 M » Public and private, 
ana > , s E 
E" nt Engineering (3) Clewlow 
nin ant i DAS а А 
mentation o 5 and evening. Analysis of the techniques for initiation and imple- 
methods surya nagement engineering programs, with emphasis on organization and 
agement idee including the study of work measurements, work simplification, man- 
3-74 R 8, and other management improvement programs, 
eadi ; . e Á р 
Academig OES in Business (3-3) The Staff 
г ` К 
mg, and Personr у arranged, Advanced readings in the fields of finance, market- 
75 6 1e! Management. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
Human Relat 2 9 "eur 
Cademic yea tons in Business (3-3) Lippitt 
l—ey "un" z а 
and develo iu oe’ . Individual, group, inter-group, and other human behavior 
Cations will be : application of social science research to business. Practical appli- 
278 The D * emphasized, 
А паті, : ‹ М 
Sprin iod of Business (3) Clayton 
8 . : А А ; 5, 
eT ot trend and An analysis of the structure of American business, including a 
Menta] Policy cyclical change in economic activity and their bearing upon gov- 


188 Courses of Instruction CUR AUS - 
А : " ^asu 
286 Management in the Armed Forces (3) Je wi 
Fall—evening. Special problems of military organization and management; ар | 
cability of business management techniques to the armed forces 
3 А t^ А Р Ta yton 
287 Relation of Government to Business (3) Clay 
Not offered 1961-62. Activities of government in their relation to business шаг 
ment in such areas as labor relations, wages, production, and prices. : 
: , à зера .riege 
288 Executive Leadership (3) v ae 
Spring—evening. Examination of principles and problems of executive leaders 


; : : : : xecutive 2000? 
and development; intensive consideration of basic issues and guides to executive Н 
in business and public administration; review of the literature, significant res 
findings, and practical illustrations. | 


` . А : 4 WS Pa е 
291-92 Seminar in Business Management (3-3) Ericson, p 


Academic year—evening; summer 1961— Business Administration 292 (3). | 

search on various phases of management as practiced in American industry. 

‹ : on va r Sta 
293-94 Business Research (3-3) The | 

Not offered 1961-62. i 
Edwar | 


296 Seminar in Controllership (3) 


0 
A^ < n es 
Spring—evening. Research on advanced problems of the controller in all tyP | 
business organization and the Federal Government. up | 
р А n ا‎ ess 
297-98 Business Policy (3-3) oh th is of 
Academic year—evening. Problems of management are analyzed with the 1 i» 


- ^ Б . >r gonne: 
developing a practical solution; cases are used to show the problems of per 
marketing, industrial management, finance, etc. 


afl 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) Dockeray and St 
Academic year—evening; summer 1961. 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROCRAMS 


ol- 
T: ———— —— 
In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offers sal 


a ч ^" à А м ing S 
lowing business administration courses for students enrolled in the Гоо ant 
programs: Navy Graduate Comptrollership Program, Air Force Advanced ? 
ment Program, and Engineering Administration. 


107 Labor-Management Contracts (3) (Summer 1961) 
235 Financial Management (3) 

241 Seminar in Marke ting (3) 

250 Contract Administration (3) 

253 Procurement and Distribution (2) 


261 Seminar in Advanced Management (3) 


) 
) 
» 


263-64 Business Organization and Management (3 
268 Management Engineering (3) (Summer 1961) 


) 
i à; beg ыл RA ENA : ser 1961 
269 Readings and Conferences in Controller: hip (2 or 3) (Summer 


2735-76 Human Relations in Business (3-3) (Summer 1961)- Busines? 
ministration 275 (3) ) 

284 Readings and Conferences in Management (2) 

290 Research Seminar in Management (3) 


295 Research Seminar in Controllership (3) 


296 Seminar in Controllership (3) 


Business and Public Administration 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
Tump Group 


202 Introduction to Medical Care Administration (3) — 
ture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—afternoon and evening. Survey of 
Organizations and activities involved in the maintenance of community health, national 
public health, hospital bodies, preventive medicine, medical terminology, hospital in- 
ection, biostatistics, and environmental sanitation. 


203-4 Hospital Administration 1-11 (3-3) Gintzig 
cture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Academic year—afternoon and evening. 
€ history and current character of institutional medical care. Functional and or. 
Eanizational structure of various kinds of hospitals, homes for aged, nursing homes. A 
Weekly laboratory is required during which specific medical care institutions are vis- 
ited or discussed. 


205- E М "T ^; 
0-6 Studies in Hospital Management 1-11 (3-3) Gibbs 
cture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Academic year—morning and evening. A 


and ton course to Hospital Administration 203-4 providing discussion of problems 
E Cases in hospital management. In addition to regular discussion periods a two 
E laboratory is held each Saturday morning. 


Hospital Management Methods (3) - ——-- 


Pring—morning and evening. Types of information available to management in 


207 


ym and other medical care institutions; its collection, analysis, and use. Weekly 
09 H ps are made to hospitals in the area. 

ospital Finance (3) McTyier 

of qure (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring—afternoon and evening. Sources 


acr income; timing of fund raising drives; methods of procuring, using, and 
ospital T or hospital funds; impact on the community of the cost of medical care; 
S Planning, construction, equipping, and supplying. 
dl ey of Medical Care Organization (3) Е ee 
Nowled op i A survey course for students in other fields who wish an over all 
pen to Бе of hospital, nursing home, and other organizations for medical care. (Not 
majors in Hospital Administration.) 


0 
222 $ 
urvey of Medical Care Management Procedures (3) 


Spri 
en i ^ ; | 
nowled ing. A survey course for students in other fields who wish an over-all 
zations, mae management procedures in hospitals, nursing homes, and similar organi 
I * . . * . " 
5-86 R ot open to majors in Hospital Administration.) 
dine 'adings in Medical Care Administration (3-3) The Staff 
ing có year—as arranged. Advanced studies in various aspects of hospital, nurs 
ission nt and Other medical care administration and management. Admission by per 
296 97 Ay the instructor. 
- € 
-38 i ; поря e 
Hospital Residency (3-3-3) Gibbs 


months beginning in June each year. Work experience in a hospital 


€ ed preceptor; periodic seminars with University staff or special studies 
thesis. NE reports and a report of investigation submitted in the form of a 
tion 297-98 'Те appropriate, other courses may be substituted for Hospital Administra 


299-300 Thesis (3 


cademic year—a 


-3) The Stafi 


5 arranged. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


THIRD Group 


Spring eveni ement Function (3) Eastin 
lo ing; s = 
ticular attention taner 1961. Principles and processes of management with par 


ternal © planning of organization, direction and coordination of work, in 


n, and measurement of achievement in government 


mmunicatio 
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m 


211 Problems of Governmental Organization (3) —2 


3 дае "en AMA Ўз is of 
Fall—evening; summer 1961. Theories and principles of organization; analysis © 
problem areas in administration, such as decentralization, staff-line, field-headquarte 
and executive-legislative relationships. 


212 Case Studies in Administration (3) سے‎ 


Spring—evening. Analysis and discussion of problems in public management, ap 
proached by the group using primarily the case method. 


213 Administration in Government (3) Brown 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Selected topics in problems of federal administt? 
tion, with particular attention to the role of Congress and the public in the admini 
trative processes. 


215 Seminar in Comparative Administrative Systems (3) — mî 
Fall—evening. Examination and analysis of the administrative systems s n 
major foreign governments with particular attention to practices applicable to adm 
istration in the United States. 


216 Management Analysis and Methods Improvement (3) Clewlow 
Spring—evening. Management engineering, techniques of organization survey of 
work analysis, improvement of administrative effectiveness, application of principles 
scientific management. 


217 New Tools of Management (3) Brom 
Spring—evening. This course provides information for the advanced students 


latest developments in new methods of administration, including electronics 96 
(automative equipment), operations research, quality control, attitude measure 


and similar activities. 

221-22 Staff Functions in Government (3-3) Sommer 
Academic year—evening. Designed primarily to provide an understanding of 
nature, use, and problems of the staff functions as tools of management. Survey 
such staff areas as personnel, budgeting, controllership, procurement, property mam 
ment, the agency lawyer, security, public relations and information, planning, ге rativ? 
the Secretariat, management engineering, auditing, accounting, and administ 
services, 


Sommer 
cted by go 


225-26 Internship in the Administrative Processes (3—3) 


Academic year—as arranged, This course is open only to persons sele 
ernment agencies for participation in approved intern programs. 
DD 9 D 0 7 
231 Public Personnel Management (3) b 
Fall—evening. Basic principles; structure and organization of personne wo 
responsibilities; inter-agency relationships; personnel staffing, training, ай 
measurement, Y 
99%: ә 0 t 
232 Personnel Procedures and Problems (3) T 
Spring—evening; summer 1961. Study of such personnel functions as recru шл 


selection, placement, promotion, supervision, evaluation, classification, anc 
› > . . 
I ractical problems of personnel administration. 


233 Seminar in Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 


f incre 


Fall—evening. Research projects and case studies in ways and means о селін 
ing employee potential, use of training programs, executive development, 
systems. Fasti? 
927 . , 1 ‹ 
237 Intermediate Management and Supervision (3) thods ff 
Fall—evening. The role of the supervisor and intermediate manager, Parning fed 


improving group performance, work measurement, pertinent regulations 80% 


eral personnel : 
itt, меСтел® 


241 Human Relations in Governmental Administration Lip} 
(3) | шй 
: ^ : a a 
Fall—evening. Factors involved in working with people in government of p 


discussion 


tions, Study and research in human problems in management; 
grams for improved human relationships. 


— o — — 
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п Communications and Executive Action (3) Morrow 
Ppring—evening. Seminar in the communications processes. Research and anal- 
ysis, identification of factors relating to receptivity; the dynamics of communication. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) س‎ 


cit —evening; spring—evening. The role of budgeting in management; the prin- 
959 Ples and practices of budgetary formulation and administration. 
5 A : à А ‹ 
Р Seminar in Planning and Programming (3) Jacobus 
all—evening. Performance budgeting; relating the work program to the fiscal 


ICI: budgetary evaluation. This course is primarily for students who have com- 
Public Administration 251. 


Controllership in the Federal Services (3) Krieger 
ana] ыс nine . Function of the controller in federal agencies; special problems 
25 yzed; comparison of the controller function in government and business, 
9 Gover 


ve nment Procurement and Property Management (3) 
ing "am 1961-62. Principles and problems of government procurement; account- 
inventory; storage; development of specifications; property management. 


y Formulation and Administration (3) Jacobus 

Development and administration of agency goals and objectives, in- 
luals upon them; factors involving informal organization such as in- 
groups, use of sanctions, and role of executive in furthering admin- 


261 Pubi; E. 
ынс Opinion and the Administrator (3) Stromsem 
Use ene Theories, techniques, and methods of working with the public; the 


d interest groups i т get 1 oA жу ic rel 
tions чей. ips in developing governmental programs; evaluating public rela- 
ques, 


; the importance of timing; use of public opinion measurement tech- 


2 Cont 
e = aA 1 : Р 
Pring. mporary Administrative Theory and Practice (3) Ericson 
tention to the E Current theories and trends in management with particular at 
€ behavioral sciences, communications, and applicability of research. 


eadi ; : i 
ading and Conference Course in Public Management and Brown 
“ministration (3) 


9t offer ‹ ~ 
with тосо 1961-62. . The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students 
reading in specific areas of public management and administration. 


eadi eX ` : ] = 
ing and Conference Course in Public Personnel ss 
Ministration (3) 


Pring—ag 
With directed 1800. . The purpose of this course is to provide advanced students 
29 eming reading in specific areas of public personnel administration. 
r ; Lo . Р r с 
иштет, 1961. Olic Administration (3) The Staff 


cluding method j dvanced research on various phases of public administration in- 
ement, admi $ of policy formulation and control, the application of systems to man- 
-300 Th nistration problems of bureaucractic relationships. 
Academie ya’ (3—3) The Staff 
year—evening; summer 1961. 


COURSES Orre SPEC - 
OURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PRocRAMS 
In Sài, ( ROCRAM 


n to n : 
ng public m regular courses announced above, the University offers the fol. 
Van anagem Inistration courses for students enrolled in the Air Force Ad- 
21 лда om Program and in Engineering Administration. 
stri 1 р 
231 p ation in Government (3) 


ubli 
Ai Personnel Management (3) 
nme 5 
260 ; ntal Budgeting (3) (Summer 1961) 


eminar i ° 
n P . = А 
olicy Formulation and Administration (3) 


SoS weet ee 
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CHEMISTRY* 


Professors B. D. VanEvera, S. N. Wrenn, C. R. Naeser (Executive O fficer), RG 
Vincent, W. F. Sager, R. E. Wood , 
Associate Professors J. W. Harkness, T. P. Perros, W. E. Schmidt, D. G. White 

Assistant Professors Natasha Hollbach, R. C. Sentz 

Instructor Margaret Ethier 

Lecturer Margaret McPherson к 
Registration —Before completing registration each student must obtain from the rep 


а ww т : tions 
sentative of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 8¢¢ llege 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Columbian сЕ 

"Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, Г к 
tively, in the Junior College, see pages 51 and 52. The following first group o : 
be included: Chemistry 11-12, 21, and 22, Mathematics 29 and 30, Physics 11, 12, 2% 
or 11, 14, 15, and 16. А. 61-65 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College, as stated on page: (of 


t х > х ; 99. 134 

including the following second-group courses: Chemistry 111-12, 113 16 255 on ! 
235-36), 151-52, and 135 or 155 (two semester hours), and a grade of Ph cnowleds 
chemistry major examination at the end of the senior year. The correlates ]ytica 


upon which the student will be examined includes the following fields: AS 
chemistry, (2) inorganic chemistry, (3) organic chemistry, (4) physical c 
work of the junior and senior years must be approved by the Department. Gu \ 
and the German language are required of all majors who wish to be certified tot Russia 
ican Chemical Society. Others may omit Chemistry 153 and may elect French r 
Two foreign languages are recommended for students planning to do graduate legel 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Chemistry (Columbian with ? 
Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively» 
major in Chemistry from this University, or the equivalent. oa 66-8. 
Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated ~ съз fields ° 
АП prospective Master's candidates must take qualifying examinations in t! 
analytical, inorganic, organic, and physical chemistry. These examinations wi 


during the first week of classes each semester, and are a part of the prerequisie ning of 
idvanced courses. At least two of these examinations must be taken at the beg. ning ° 
the first year of registration and the remaining one(s) must be taken at the - „rop 
the second year. Deficiencies, if any, shall be eliminated by assignment to ар А 


, upon 
courses in the 100 group for which a limited amount of graduate credit may, { required 
tion, be assigned for courses normally taken by seniors. The thirty hours О 
work must include Chemistry 213 and at least one three semester hour course 1 
group in two of the three fields of analvtic al, inorganic, and organic chemistry. Cher 
tion, the thirty hours must include at least four semester hours of laboratory W“ 1 of Ger 
istry 193 and Chemistry 299-300. A reading knowledge examination in F rene 0б 
man (German preferred) must be passed before the second half of the work ЇЗ ° 

Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) .—See page 73. rool of Engine” 

Bachelor of Science in Engineering with an option in Chemistry (Schook 0 degree 8 
ing).—See pages 100-102 and 104-5 The Chemistry courses required for du in Chem 
the same as those required for the Bachelor of Science degree with the maj 
itemized above, иса 
telor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry (School of uz of 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54 1 in the School ° 
Required: the Chemistry option and the professional courses listed in 
Education Catalogue 


the 27 
р addi 


sion 


Finsr Grout schmidt 
2—4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) t complet. 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half 000. P" 
Academic year: lecture (3 hours) —morning, laboratory (3 hours) after topiti e, 
troduction to met covering selec 


Laborato" 


ods and achievements of physical science, 
chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology. For nonscience majors. 
$11 a semester. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


Chemistry Hs 193 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) The Staff 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
cture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). First half: fall—morn 
Ing, afternoon, and evening; spring -morning, afternoon, and evening; summer 1961. 
Second half: fall—afternoon and evening; spring—morning, afternoon, and evening ; 
summer 1961. Elementary course in general chemistry. Prerequisite: one year of 
igh school ilgebra. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester 


‘ 
21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) 
*cture (2 hours), 
noon and evening 
arating and ide 
niques, Prere. 
at the discre 


Vincent 
laboratory (6 hours). Fall—afternoon and evening, spring—after 
, summer 1961. Theoretical and practical study of methods of sep 
ntifying the more common cations and anions using semi-micro tech- 
quisite: Chemistry 12 or a placement examination which may be waived 
tion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. 


22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I (4) 


Schmidt 
Spring: lecture (2 hours)—morning and evening; laboratory (6 hours) Dae > 
afternoon, and evening; summer 1961. Theory and practice of quantitative analysis 
"Y typical volumet 


ric and gravimetric procedures. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Lab- 
Oratory fee, $18, 
SECOND Group 


111-19 Ph 


ysical Chemistry Lectures (3-3) Wood 
A year ce ` 


urse: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 

Cademic year—morning and evening. Introduction to physical chemistry. Stu 

“Tad registering for Chemistry 111-12 must register concurrently for Chemistry 113-M 

re e» they already have adequate credit for physical chemistry laboratory _Pre- 

d Isite: either (]) Chemistry 22 and 152, Mathematics 30, Physics 8, or (2) Chem 
u TY 21, Mathematics 30, Physics 14 and 55 

8-14 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2 2) Wood 


: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is ae م‎ 
ear—afternoon and Saturday (morning ind. afternoon). Laboratory to 
; Chemistry 111-12. Students registering for ы кашу ШИ wet ae 
concurrently for Chemistry 111-12 unless they already have credit for lectures in 
ysical chemistry. 


Laboratory fee, $18 a semester 
122 Q, | 


lantitative Inorganic Analysis 11 (4) Schmidt 
evening e, (2 hours) —afternoon and evening; laboratory (6 hours)—morning and 


^ontinuation of Chemistry 22 including theory and practice of separations, 


istry 99 reagents, electro: hemistry, and colorimetry in analysis. Prerequisite: Chem 
<. Laboratory fee, $18 


134 Descrip m 


pri tive Inorganic Chemistry (2) White 
Spring А ‘ З : T "A 
istry e morning, Àn intermediate level course emphasizing the descriptive chem 
ES the elements, Prerequisite: Chemistry 22, 151. 
135-36 In SIE i ЗА : 
irst h Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 2) Perros 
< . Р . e " Р ` ^ Ii 
Cation т ; fall—morning, spring—evening. Second half: spring— evening. Appli- 
li of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation and purification of 
ist of selec 


Concurr Selected substances, Prerequisite: Chemistry 152 and 134. Prerequisite or 
n istration: Chemistry 122. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 

"a Organic Chemistry (4-4) 

„ar Course: credit is no 


4ll—lecture 
evening; 


Wrenn, Sager 
not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
(3 hours), morning and evening; laboratory (3 hours), after 
Summer 1961. Second half: spring—lecture (2 hours), morning 
g; la Oratory (6 hours), afternoon and ev ening; summer 1961. Chemistry 

$12. ¢ 0S of carbon, Prerequisite* : Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee: Chemistry 

, ; Chemistry 152, $20. 
* 

Mistry 17 ite may be waive: 


1 in the case of the student who has earned a grade of C or better 
ithin the past two 


years or by a placement examination, 


——— — 


194 Courses of Instruction rk pr eR _ 8 

ce ғ . . А . enn 

153 Special Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) | M 
Spring—afternoon and evening. A course designed to give the chemistry m 


pes. - : A i em 
additional and broader training in the technique of organic chemistry than in 408: 
istry 151-52. Prerequisite: Chemistry 151. Prerequisite or concurrent registra 
Chemistry 22 and 152. Laboratory fee, $12. 


7. 
ec e^ n r € А renn 
155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) e 
Spring—evening. Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the tec "— 
of organic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, using larger amoun 2 


: ЕРЕ we 99 52 
greater refinements than in Chemistry 151-52. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 am 
Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. 

а БА; М е uaF Sent? 

156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) 


: А g ; re or 
Fall: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours)—evening. Identification of pu R 


: ^ Д ws E $. 

ganic compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their component Chem 
: - - н Б> :6 

quired of all students planning thesis work in Organic Chemistry. Prerequisite 

istry 22 and 153. Laboratory fee, $18 


0% 
191 History of Chemistry (2) hes 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall evening. Historical development of chemP" 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. 
n 
193 Chemical Literature (1) bo 
Fall—evening. A general course in chemical literature with reference б итайоп: 
reports. Prerequisite: Chemistry 22 and 152. Prerequisite or concurrent registr 


Chemistry 111-12 and 113-14, 


THIRD Group* 


203 Chemical Kinetics (2) 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring evening. The rates of chemical rea 
the factors influencing them. Prerequisite: Chemistry 112. 


А @ 
ctions 8 


ye food 
211-12 Physical Che mistry (2-1) hemistry 2 -L 
Academic year—morning and evening. Same course as 111-12. Chemis upo” 


: ` : „signed only 
may be taken for credit only by special permission. Credit will be assigned 
the satisfactory completion of Chemistry 213. 


213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) 
Fall—evening. Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. of therm? 
chemistry, homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation > "hemis j 
dynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: grade of A or B n maliit 
111-12, Satisfactory in 211-12, or qualifying grade in physical chemistry 
examination, 


216 Statistical Mechanics (3) 


a 
1049. к | lassical and 9 8 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall- evening. An introduction to clas and applic* 
tum statistics designed to icquaint the student with the basic principles 95313 or P^ 


tion of the method. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 

mission of instructor. Sag? 
917 n , 
217 Chemical Bonding (2) jevelo men" 

1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. A survey of modern ‘ e 


; : и ity ап 
in the theory of valence with emphasis on application to problems of stability ructof* 


J : A * cai inst ‘ 
ture of complex molecules. Prerequisite: Chemistry 213 or permission of Schmit! 
9091 ә‹ 4 í à m | 2 2 
221-22 Advanced Analytical Chemistry (2 or 3-2 or 3) {егей 19616, 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional). First half: not hods of алар 
Second half: fall—evening. Theory and application of recent metho@® 4 and 


м J к - i en 8! 
including electrical and optical instrumentation. Prerequisite: maps ther P 
D М rv Í ' 

The lectures may be taken for 2 credits a semester without laboratory W 

may be taken first. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester . 


* The appropriate 


"s 
qualifying examination is prerequisite to all advanced courses 


Chemistry 
] ES - — HEE 


231-32 Special Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) White, Perros 
Academic year—evening. A series of one-semester courses covering such topics as 
(1) chemistry of the less familiar elements, (2) organometallic, organosilicon, and 
carbonyl compounds, and (3) co-ordination chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 235. 


233-4 Radiochemistry (2-2) 3 ioacti 
‚262-63 and alternate years. The preparation, properties, and uses of radioactive 
isotopes, both natural and artificial. Prerequisite: Chemistry 235-36. 


235-36 Inorganic Chemistry (3-2) | : Naeser 
Academic year—evening. ` Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic 
Substances and reactions, followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic 
table, of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. 

Terequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12 and 113-14. 


251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Sager 
Academic year—evening. Syntheses, reactions, and properties of carbon compounds, 
undamental theories of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. Prerequi- 
Site or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111-12, 113-14. 


25 Ç, . . , . e^ Р 
23 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) W renn 
SPring—evening, Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic com- 
pounds, Prerequisite; Chemistry 251. 
257 ; Y 
: Theoretical Organic Chemistry (3) | Sager 
-62 and alternate years: fall—evening. Survey of modern theories of organic 
emistry with emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite: Chemistry 252. 
29].. Ў E: : ж 
12 Seminars: Recent Developments in Chemistry (1-1) The Staff 
cademic year—late afternoon. 
95-96 Research (arr.) The Staff 
omic year—as arranged; summer 1961. Research on problems approved by the 


pen to qualified students with advanced training. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a 
Semester hour. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


C i ste 
ademic year—as arranged; summer 1961. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 


Latimer (Executive Officer) 
n McNamara 

ззосі ""олатагг 

m R. С. Crawford 

ер v 

the nent of Classical Languages and Literatures offers two types of courses: (1) 
lingui ie 9n Greek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature, which illustrates the literary, 
ot the ancien: cultural backgrounds of Western Civilization, and for which no knowledge 
the Toad nt languages is required. This course is designed to supplement and strengthen 
lish or o СЕ" backgrounds of students who plan to concentrate in the fields of Eng- 
Creag their Iteratures, History, Art, Drama, or Philosophy, or of those who wish to in- 
ditio 8 a general knowledge and apprec iation of the bases of the great humanistic tra- 


as pa | і : 

Teek are offa Ox a well-rounded education. (2) Two years of Latin and two years of 

ments of red. ese courses may be elected in fulfillment of the language require- 
the Junior Co R^ 


llege as set forth on page 51. 


* 
The $, 
taff of ; 
Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


196 Courses of Instruction 


COURSE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


=“ да » . . 9 « imer 
71-72 Greek and Roman Backgrounds in Literature (3-3) La p 
First half: spring—morning. Second half: not offered 1961-62. Selected Gree 


Roman masterpieces and their literary influence. 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


^ UT „atime! 

l-2 First-year Latin (3-3) ; I = 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is com f 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Functional presenta 


: - : - ‘ ent o 
the essentials of the language, with appropriate reading selections. Developm 
English derivatives, and introduction to Roman life and literature. 


" ч : Es bi timer 

3-4 Second-year Latin (3-3) | La jeted. 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is co зе 
1962-63 and alternate years. A continuation of the preceding course, but W 


. - er ; litera" 
creased emphasis on reading Latin selections which illustrate Roman life -— i 
ture. Continuation of vocabulary building in English. Prerequisite: Classic 
guages 1-2 or two years of high school Latin. 


imer 
11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) Latim 


^ : lete 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is co 
1962-63 and alternate years. Essentials of grammar. Appropriate reading 8€ 


4 ` 4 Jamare 
13-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) Мон 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is = $ 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Review of grammar. 
phasis on rapid reading from selected Greek authors. 
RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPAR TMENT 
Art 101 Ancient Art (3) 


Art 102 Medieval Art (3) 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY* 


Professor H. F. Anderson (Executive Officer) 

Assistant Clinical Professors Hayden Kirby-Smith, J. Q. Gant, Jr. 
Associates №, M. Willett, Reuben Goodman, C. S. Brown 
Clinical Instructors Manuel Landman, W. G. Ballinger 


> ix) The staf 

214 Dermatology and Syphilology ' 
Spring—1 hour a week. Lectures оп diseases of the skin and syphilis. $ fi 

эт” ғу. The Sta 

317-18 Clinic "lia ‚© 
Case demonstrations, diagnosis, and treatment of skin diseases and syphilis. 


General Hospital. 


stall 
407-8 Clinic The 


log? 
T i ermato 
Two hours a week as arranged in rotation during academic year. D 
and syphilology in infants and children. Children's Hospital. А staf 
be 
409-10 Clinic 


*Jinical dem 
n 
Two hours a week T 


as arranged in rotation during academic year. 
onstrations, diseases 


of the skin, University Hospital. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed 


is for the academic year 1960-61 


Economics ra 
RRS eS ee ^ — 
ECONOMICS* 


Professors A. E. Burns, D. S. Watson, T. W. Holland, J. W. Kendrick, W. E. 
Schmidt} 


rofessorial Lecturers Gerhard Colm, R. A. Young, Hans Heymann, Jr. 
Ssociate Professor J. W, Skinner (Acting Executive Officer) 

ssociate Professorial Lecturer К. L. Sammons 

ecturer Henry Solomon 


remachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Columbian College—Departmental).—Pre- 
and S e: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, including Economics 1-2 
Statistics 51, see pages 51 and 52. 
equired: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 61-65 and 
M eie Omics 101-2 and 121 and fifteen additional hours in second-group courses to be 
тущ E the approval of the adviser: (2) Economics 198 which may be taken upon 
adi б etion of Economics 101-2 апа 121; (3) Statistics 111, 112; (4) nine semester 
8 of other second-group courses selected from the following departments—Accounting, 


usir : ^a " - - o. е er 
he" and Public Administration, History, Philosophy, Political Science, Sociology and 
Topology, and Statistics. 


rwr 4 Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Columbian College— 
Б tudy).—See the Department of History. _ : 5 

of Вас} of Arts in the field of Economics (Columbian College).—Prerequisite: the degree 

chelor of Arts with a major in Economics at this University, or the equivalent. 

The tine’; the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-69. 

ours in Y hours of required work must include (1) Economics 210 and nine semester 

the foll Courses numbered 201-208, 213, 215, 216, 251; (2) six semester hours in two of 
. 1, owing fields: public finance, monetary and fiscal policy (Economics 223-24, 261- 


National Teh nomics (Economics 241, 244) ; economic policy (Economics 265-66) ; inter- 
octor of Phil (Economics 281-82, 290) : and (3) thesis (Economics 299-300). 
Master ‘of 4 ‘oPhy (Graduate Council).—See page 73. | ny us is 
ment, Busines ts in Government with a major in Economic Policy (School of qo 
With a major 5, and International Affairs).—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
Required. » Economics at this University, or the equivalent. Р 
thirty iir у general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 139-40, cM 
nomicg 299-300. required work must include Economics 210, 265-66, and the thesis, Eco 


or i М , : . » 
ment, Buormation concerning other Master of Arts curricula in the School of Govern- 
“iness, and International Affairs with courses in Economics, see pages 140-42. 


1 First GROUP 
АМ 
Aeey ara of Economicst (3-3) Skinner and Staff 
© (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). First half: fall—morning and evening; spring 
evening; summer 1961. Second half: fall—evening; spring—morning 
ummer 1S Survey j ic principles, institutions, 

and problems j 1961. Survey of the major economic principles, i 


in contemporary life. Economics 1 is prerequisite to Economics 2. 


Seconp GROUP 


101-2 р 
Firg ico" mic Analysis (3-3) The Staff 
Spring d all—morning and evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. Second half: 
theory ning and evening. Analysis of demand, supply, and commodity pricing; 


0 i H Р r . » М 
nomics, fone income determination; pricing of productive services; welfare eco 
nomics 101 is prerequisite to Economics 102. 


04 Hi 
Sori OY of Economic Thought (3) Burns 


Pring—morn: 

0 : 5 7 

changing e History of the major schools of economic thought; influence of 
M. oum. ems on the development of economic theory. 


* Th 
е 8, 
t taff of Instructi 
ip leave of M es Чоп here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 
Conomics 1.5 gei fall semester 1960-61. 
Prerequisite to all other courses in Economics 


E 


EUNT Dr r 


198 Courses of Instruction 


105 Business Cycles (3) Kendrick 
Fall—morning. Analysis of strategic factors in economic instability, survey of re 
cent business cycle theories. 


121 Money and Banking (3) — 


Fall—morning and evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. Theory of money; 
credit, and banking; commercial banking and the Federal Reserve System; other finan 
cial institutions; international aspects of money; current financial problems. 


123 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) — 6 
Fall—evening. Principal contemporary theories, background of recent monetary 
policy. 

133 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) he 
Not offered 1961-62. Development and main features of the economic life of t! 
Soviet Union (See History 145-46 and Geography 196). 4 

141 Industrial Relations (3) Hollan 
Fall—evening. Development and practice of collective bargaining in American 1 


dustry. Public control of industrial relations 


142 Labor Economics (3) Ной 
5ргїпд—еуепїпд. Wages, hours, and employment; standards of living, public po ioy. 


161-62 Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) سے‎ 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year— morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: 
academic year—evening. General survey of government expenditures; sources | 
methods of taxation; economic effects of expenditures, taxes, and of government 


policies. 

Eon ` " ; 28 e on 
165 Government Control of Economic Activity (3) War 
Fall—evening. Changing role of government in promoting and regulating econo 


activity, types and spheres of control. А 
Schmidt 


Survey 
mic 


181-82 International Economics (3-3) 
Academic year—afternoon and evening; summer 1961—Economics 181 (3). 
of world economics, theories of international trade, analysis of international econo 
problems and the international organizations. 


8 
к= i q ga ЖИ? on 
185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) Зап 

Academic year—evening. Evolution of the economies of Latin America = cout 


ticular emphasis on present structures and problems, considered in the regione verica; 
try, and sub-region contexts, Economics 185, special attention to Middle An 
Economics 186, special attention to South America. ~I inne! 
198 Proseminar in Economics (3 d 
roseminar in Economics (9) i Pre 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged, Comprehensive survey of economics: 
requisite: Economics 101-2 and 121. 


THIRD GROUP 


а RE | : A = Burns 
201-2 History and Literature of Economic Thought (3-3) Jopment 
Academic year—evening. Critical analysis and interpretation of the a of 
and the literature of eci nomic thought, origins, and problems, of the major ty 
theory, and their relation to present problems and policies. n 
ane p ` . т : atso 
203-4 Contemporary Economic Theory (3-3) i m 
Academic year—evening. Тһе contributions of Marshall, Chamberlin, 


Hicks, and others. ick 
Ph. Р di 
205 Theory of Employment and Income (3) Kent isd 


5 A : : e 

Fall—evening. Determinants of the level of employment and income. Key 

and classical Systems contrasted, and recent literature on the subject. 7 ndrick 
206 Business Cycle Theory (3) Ke discuf 

Spring—evening. The general characteristics of business cycle theories 8? 


sion of particular theories. 


199 


Economics 


a, m 
208 The National Income (3) Kendrick 
Spring—evening. The theory of economic aggregates; measurement and policy as- 
pects of national income. 
210 Seminar in Economics (3) Skinner 
Academic year—evening. Integration of economic theories; methods of research. 
Pen only to students who have completed fifteen hours of graduate work in economics. 
213 Economic Thought in the Twentieth Century (3) Burns 
ummer 196]. Continuation of Economics 201-2. The principal trends in eco 
nomic thought during the present century. 
215 Introduction to Mathematical Economics (3) Solomon 
all—evening. The mathematics of partial and general equilibrium theory. Pre- 
requisite: permission of the instructor. 
216 Input-output Analysis (3) Solomon 
"pring—evening. Leontief's theory and subsequent development. Input-output mod- 


e Жн А 
ls. mpirical methods and problems. Applications 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3 


cademic year evening. Survey of economic analysis and policy. Not open to 
£raduate stuc 


J —————— 


9 
3 
lents in economics or economic policy. 


2 PT IN = 
19 Managerial Economics (3) Watson 
summer 196], 
rms, 


221-22 Mon« 


i : : : - 5 m wee 
Analysis of price, production, and inventory policies of business 


tary Theory (3-3) YU 


223 cademic уеаг- evening. Contemporary monetary theories. 
age Monetary Policy and Central Banking (3-3) Young 
8 T , "ү r . . . . bud 
o year—evening. The money system in its relation to national income; 


Monetary policies of 


233-34 Ec 


the Federal Reserve and other central banking systems. 


c onomics oj Competition (3-3) Kaplan 
ademi ben d ч E , 

the c" year—evening. A study of business competition in order to determine 
40 re ationship between theory and practice and to facilitate the development of realis- 


r use in a dynamic economy. 


24 : 
А орот Economics (3) Holland 
all = : ^ * : im 
сопіс. Implications of industrialism for labor, questions of social policy, 
i Utions of economics to solutions of labor problems. 
‘ollective Bargaining (3) Holland 


М Pring—evening, 
It, analysis of the 


2 : 
46 Foreign Labor Movements (3) Holland 


{ Pring—evenin v. 


The collective bargaining contract and 
policies of labor and of management. 


the elements comprising 


Labor in the economic, social, and political structures of selected 


25] Th Contrasts and comparisons with the United States. 
2 апан о} Есопотіс Development (3) Schmidt 
cumulation B summer 196]. Growth and change in economic activity, capital ac- 
253 p 10n, innovations in technology and business organization. 
roductivi : E 
Fall ductivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 


Erowth and E Concepts and measures of productivity; relations to economic 
© to structura] changes in thé American economy. 


261 
Academic tance and Fiscal Policy (3-3) Colm 
year—eveni = 
жо. Policy ar—evening. ^ Special problems in contemporary public finance and 


64 Theory 

Academic y of Public Finance (3-3) 
Principles ç Criteria for the allocation of government expenditures, 
scal policy for stable growth. 


200 Courses of Instruction 


EM 
7 T 

5 : ] 7 3.3 son 

265-66 Theory of Economic Policy (3-3) OR W a 
Academic year—evening. The nature, forms, methods, and objectives of econo 

policy; the relation of economic theory to economic policy. 

" ? А , ~ ‚ . ‘ =- nn 

267 Economic Organization of the Communist Orbit (3) Не yon 
Fall—evening. Development of the Soviet-type economy; organization under 


5. ; ative. foreig ade. 
Soviets; policies and problems: monetary, fiscal, production, و‎ Ee 
economic growth. (See also History 145-46, 247, and Geography 196.) 


M А ips schmidt 
281-82 International Economics (3-3) Schn 


А А т . : lanal ar T vari- 
Academic year—evening. The modern theories of international осорон "y de 
ables determining the balance of payments, techniques to obtain balance-of-pa) 
equilibrium, 


d ; = > ; ` : JT. Schmidt 

284 United States Foreign Economic Policy (3) к | Sel " 
Not offered 1961-62. Analysis of foreign aid program; international, comme ber 
and monetary policy of the United States; United States and international econ 
organization. 

995 ' 5. d j ; ean (2.2 У mons 

285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) ammo 

i i Р р ісі ital formation public 
Academic year—evening. Current policies and programs, capital formati TA 
and private; foreign loans and investment; social and technological preconditions 
investment. 

r ' T 3 1 — 

287-88 Latin America: Trade and Commodity Policy (3-3) d 
Not offered 1961-62. Tariffs and exchange control systems, bilateral and ge 
commercial agreements, terms of trade. T 

‚ d н , " ‹ Schm! 

290 Seminar in International Economics (3) : е Ee Eco: 
Spring—evening. Advanced topics in international economics. Prerequisite: 
nomics 281-82 or the equivalent. cuff 

‹ А . ‹ esta 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) Th 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS ^ 
Ж 


>. Lu dr NN 

In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University offe ся fe 
lowing courses for students enrolled in the Navy Graduate Comptrollership Frog 

and the Air Force Advanced Management Program. pe 

Schmid 


191 Foreign Economic Policies and Problems (3) 
Watson 


195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) 
(Summer 1961) 


EDUCATION* 


e 
Professors J. H. Fox, B. H. Jarmanf, B. S. Root ( Executive Officer), ^. C. LaBu 
G. L. Angel Ar 
Professorial Lecturers Madaline Remmlein, Florence Lumsden, H. O. Johnson 
thony Marinaccio, Clayton Hutchins, John Holden, B. D. Joy, Robert Jacobs, 
Walsh, D. D. Darland, D. W. Snader 
Associate Professors Mary Coleman, W. A. Me‘ auley, Carol St. Cyr + genii 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J. C. Lang, LuVerne Walker, R. R. Reed, P 
Nowlin, Clara Stratemeyer, Beverly Crump, Mary Scott, H. M. Wilson, Sue r 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
t On leave of absence 1960-61 


Education 201 
O eee! ere 


Assistant Professors H. G. Detwiler, R. E. Baker 

Lecturers John Giancaspro, Zella Huse, J. W. Tyler, Ward Whipple, Hazel Wilson, 
E. M. Logan, C. O. McDaniels, R. W. Eller, W. H. Hayes, H. D. Gardner, R. R. 
Roberts 


FIELD STUDIES 
Director J. W. Charles, Assistant Director D. T. McNelis 


FIELD SERVICE COORDINATORS 


Alexander Anderson, Assistant Principal, W ashington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
Va; Mary Maré, Assistant Pr incipal, Dean of Girls, Wakefield High School, Ar- 
lington, Va.; С. M. Richmond, Principal, Stratford Junior High School, Arling- 
ton, Va, 


rie gchelor of Arts in Education (School of Education).—Prerequisite: the Education cur- 
oon in the Junior College or the equivalent, or a certificate of graduation from an 
oved normal school or the equivalent, see pages 53 and 54. 
in тө: the satisfactory completion of a program of at least sixty-six semester hours 
ach - to the general education background courses in the Junior College curriculum. 
tte program is planned individually to meet the certification requirements of the student, 
pages 123-25 and the School of Education Catalogue. 
M. of Arts in Education (School of Education) - -Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
к special ee institution. Programs are planned individually. The following areas 
Strengthe ization are available: (1) adult education, (2) classroom teaching—to include 
elementan Sj mastery of teaching field, (3) comparative education, (4) curriculum, (5) 
Philosophy zem, (0) employee training, (7) guidance, (8) history of education, (9) 
mentary X | cation, (10) reading, (11) school administration—secondary or ele- 
Advanced y principalship, and (12) secondary education. _ (See pages 21-29.) 
Doctor of pj sional Certificate (School of Education) .—See pages 129-30. 
А ucation (School of Education).—See pages 130-31. 
Reading Clinic Coleman and Staff 
rede of reading difficulties; individual or group lessons without academic credit. 
* tor individua] diagnosis, $35; for individual instruction, $4.50 a lesson; for semi- 


indivi ; ; і іоп і і 
edividual Instruction, $3.50 a lesson; for instruction in small groups with common 
ng difficulties, $2.75; material fee, $4. 


109 SECOND Group 

eta Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3-3) Baker and Staff 
half: fall ре), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. First 
heme" on and evening; summer 1961. Second half: fall—afternoon; spring 
Prospective — evening; summer 1961. For the general student as well as the 
illustrated Ъ -- First half: nature of human growth, development, and learning, 
teaching bn ч servation of children in learning situations, Second half: nature of 
trated by } Чроп principles of human growth, development, and learning, illus- 
Y observation of school situations. 


111 M 
Patmos ^ Elementary Education (12) Baker and Staff 
ticulum onday through Friday mornings. For seniors in the elementary school cur- 


Problems adethode, materials, appraisal, and field experiences in elementary. schools. 
E procedures in teaching the language arts (including reading, literature 
n, oral and written expression, spelling, and handwriting), arithmetic and 


evaluation of studies, Planning units of work, general classroom procedures, and 
Tequisite. E pupil progress. Observation and participation two mornings a week. Pre- 
2 Ed, : Education 109-10 and 121-22. 
иса ‹ 
Falla Le Measurement (3) Hayes 
oon: : н е с 2 

Selection cw Spring—evening; summer 1961. Scope, needs, services to students, 

TPoses, Pre ttuction of teacher-made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence 


rerequisite: Education 109-10, 121-22. 


К 


202 Courses of Instruction 


113 Elementary School Art (3) Nowlin 
Fall and spring: lecture and laboratory (3 hours)—evening, field work—as arranged} 
summer 1961 (Crump). For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. 


Materials and methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Material fee, $4.50. 


114 Elementary School Music (3) Reed 
Fall and spring: lecture (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged; sum: 
mer 1961. For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum, Materials an 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. 


) 


115 Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School* (3) Huse 
Spring: lecture (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged; summer 1961. 
A basic course in methods, {е hniques, materials, and activities essential to а £00 
elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or 
teaching experience. 


116 Elementary School Social Studies* (3) — 0 

Fall: lecture (2 hours)— evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1961 
(Stratemeyer). For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essentia 
in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or 


teaching experience. 


117 Elementary School Science* (3) St. Cyr 
Spring: lecture (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours) —as arranged; summer 1961. 
For teachers, Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching experience. 


120 Elementary School Arithmetic* (3) Scott 
1; summer 1961 


Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; " 
(Baker). For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in t 


elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or te4 
ing experience. 


121-22 Society and the School (3-3) St. Cyr and Stall 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. nE 
half: fall—afternoon and evening; summer 1961. Second half: fall—afternoon; spring 
—afternoon and evening; summer 1961. For the general student as well as the pron 
pective teacher. First half: the historical and sociological development of education 8 
local, national, and international level ; cooperation of the school with other еа 

munity agencies. Second half: organization and operation of schools; principles 4 

functions; role of the teac! er, 


128 Children's Literature* (3) Walker 
Spring: lecture (2 hours) —evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer Iu 
(Wilson). For teachers. Exploring and evaluating the newer books for chik 


and the children's classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child de 


any appreciating children's original expressions, Prerequisite: Psychology 
99 
апа 22. 


131 Common Teaching Skills in Se condary Detwiler, Myers, Stalling 
Schools (3) x r 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Fall—early afternoon; spring—late abet 
noon. For seniors in the secondary school curriculum. Course, unit, ant и 
planning; practical techniques used in connection with motivation, the 
group procedures, directing study, indir | differences, evaluation, clerica Educ? 


m x 0 isi 
disciplines, the homeroom, activity sponse rship, public relations. Prerequisite: 
tion 109-10 and 121-22, г ; 


1 


and Stal 


2 ~ т . : ` , iler 
134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Detwiler Jary 
Al * i . : i | à и 
134A, 134B, 134C, and 134D: spring—as arranged. For seniors in the вера , 
School curriculum. Sections A and B are for full-time academic majors (Ое i 


Section D P 


il in Edu" 


Section C is for academic majors in the 


intensive program (Detwiler). 


* This co 1 
iod ut course may not be taken by students who have completed or who plan to enro 


Education 203 
Een ce LE ee ns 


for physical education majors (Myers, Stallings). Education 134 student teaching-fee, 
$50. Admission by permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 
121-22. : 


135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (9) Baker 
135A and 135B: spring—as arranged. For seniors in the elementary school cur 


riculum, Student-teaching fee, $50. Admission by permission of the instructor. Pre 
requisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22. 


SPECIAL METHODS Courses* 


To be elected in the senior year substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned 
Y the students in the secondary school curriculum. Course requirements and hours of 
credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successful teachers are studied and 
actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of study is reviewed. 


136 Teaching English (2 to 4) Lumsden 
Spring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Prerequi- 
Site*: eighteen semester hours in English. 

138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) W hipple 

pring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Prerequi- 
Site": twenty-four semester hours of social studies. 

140 T»: : - : 

40 Teaching Mathematics (2 to 4) Snader 
pring—evening, Prerequisite* : Mathematics through calculus. 

1 EA e. эт. 

44, Teaching Science (2 to 4) Eller 
pring: lecture (2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Prerequi- 

1 Site": twenty-four to forty semester hours of science. 

46 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) McSpadden 
Pring—late afternoon, Prerequisite*: eighteen semester hours of one foreign lan- 
guage. 

148 Teach; ; ; 

S Teaching Home Economics (2 to 4) "E SPS ce 

1 Pring—as arranged. Prerequisite*: thirty semester hours of Home Economics. 

i Teaching Business Subjects (2 to 4) Shott 
pring—as arranged. Prerequisite*: thirty semester hours of business education. 

201 THIRD GnouPt 

ad Human Developme nt, Learning, and Teaching (3-3) McCauley 
Wet (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. First 
half: all—evening. Second half: spring—evening. For graduate students. First 


half. nature of learning approached through the study of classroom situations. Second 
nere of teaching approached through observation of classroom situations. 


20 . 
8-4 Comparative Education (3-3) Jacobs 


Academic , 
emic year— evening, Comparison of foreign educational systems with those of 


t e J i D М r* - > r 
Б States, particularly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, 
» the British Isles, Canada, and Australia. 


205-6 
ы Curriculumt (3-3) St. Cyr 
veri year—evening. For experienced teachers, First half: curriculum founda- 


; comparison of curriculum patterns. Second half: principles and pro- 
ulum development; group consideration of student problems. 


07 Curr ` YS 
al rculum Materialst (3) St. Cyr 
er > : 1 ` : = 
Units, clas, 1 For experienced teachers, Construction of courses of study, resource 
ents’ ow sroom teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct application to stu- 
ج‎ Wn situations, 
Prer es 
iiy Quisit Е 
uisit are m to all special methods courses: Education 109 10, 121-22, and 131. Additional pre- 
tp degree i under each course 
Terequisite: ап accredited institution is prerequisite to all third-group courses. 


DA te 
dequate Professional preparation 


204 Courses of Instruction Ee 
209 Child Growth and Development (3) Scott 
Fall—evening. An interdisciplinary approach to child development taking into 


account such factors as society and culture, socialization, and socializing agents wit 


particular emphasis on the home and school. 


О " J ‘ — 
210 Adolescent Growth and Development (3) -i н 
Spring—evening. A consideration of physical, intellectual, and cultural bac £ 
grounds of adolescence with particular emphasis on social development, adjustment f 


: : - - гё 
organized society, educational development and adjustment to school, and home T 
lationships. 


211 Evaluation in Education* (3) к 
Not offered 1961-62. Concept of evaluation, relationship between evaluation 9 
ends and means, steps involved in the evaluation of learning outcomes. As the course 
progresses each student develops solutions for evaluation problems related to his wor 
aituation. 


212 Educational Measurement (3) 
Not offered 1961-62, Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, admin: 
istration, and interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical anat} 
sis of test results; laboratory experiences in the use of test instruments. 


91* . , : 19 s "man 
213-14 History of Education (3-3) Wilson, jar 
Academic year—evening. First half: the European backgrounds of American € 

cation. Second half: the evolution of the American school system. 


سے 


215 Education of Exceptional Children* (3) — ^ 
Fall—evening. For classroom teachers. A survey of current problems in the edet 
tion and guidance of exceptional pupils, Nature and needs of those physically, кг 
tally, or emotionally handicapped; needs of the gifted. Resources for help in cor 
tion, diagnosis, therapy, education, and guidance, 


€ Ыы . t + * 7 . «у سے‎ 
216 Education of Slow-learning Children* (3) 


уч < фе i ing 
Spring—evening; summer 1961. Identification, nature, and needs of slow-lear o 
elementary and junior high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatme 
learning difficulties. 


fit^ x i 1 ix arman 
217-18 Philosophy of Education* (3-3) Darland, Jar: 
Academic year—evening; summer 1961—Education 217 (3) (Darland). + First is 
designed to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. Secon > 


. А ^ ti 0 
social foundations of education a study of the forces that shape the policies and 


ings of the school. 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures* (3) 
Summer 1961. Current classroom practices with particular emphasis on W tech 
planning, unit teaching, techniques in discipline; individual and group evaluation 
niques, resources for learning, providing for individual differences. 


221 Early Childhood Education* (3) 


Not offered 1961-62. For experienced teachers. Emphasis on methods, po 
and learning experiences designed to meet the developmental needs of kindergar! 
primary-grade children, 


materials, 
nan 


xu ә Р ; man 

223-24 Reading Problems* (3-3) Со 0 
: H ы 9 М if : 

Academic year—evening. For experienced teachers. Study of reading difficu solvin. 
elementary and secondary school levels; classroom and clinical procedures 1n * 

reading problems. 

n 

992 p d 3 eme 

225 Elementary School Reading (3) cn aches 
с» s " і ү 

Summer 1961. For experienced teachers. Developmental and remedial d by 


: А А i 3 Ш 
to reading problems. Demonstration of diagnostic and corrective techniques 
the classroom teacher and the reading specialist. 


* p i 
Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


Education 205 


O » РУ ation TOP EA iets 
А ] ы , . ‹ bol 
227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) x Baker 

Fall—evening. A consideration of basic issues in the purposes, organization, and 


Conduct of elementary education. Emphasis on the philosophical and psychological 
roots of fundamental assumptions as they relate to classroom practices. 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
Spring— evening. Critical appraisal of the objectives, organization, content, and 
teaching methods in the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and 
crafts, health and physical education. 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) د‎ 
Fall—evening ; summer 1961 (Tyler). For experienced teachers and administra 
tors. Administration as a means of achieving instructional objectives, organizing 
learning and teaching activities, handling supplies and equipment, maintaining the 


uilding, and integrating school and community life. Emphasis upon guide lines to 
action, 


23] Secondary School Classroom Procedures* (3) Giancaspro 
all—evening; summer 1961. Survey of current classroom practices with particular 
attention to selected topics such as teacher- upil planning, group procedures, pupil se 
curity, initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation techniques, 
teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


3 Audio-visual Education* (3) Logan 


Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour)—evening; summer 1961. Role of 
audio-visual materials in learning; selection, evaluation, and use of materials; admin- 


23 


istrative problems in the care, operation, maintenance, and use of audio-visual mate 
9 rials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 
34 Teaching Composition in the Junior and Senior High Lumsden 
School (3) 
pot offered 1961-62, For experienced teachers of English. Methods and materials 


recor Proving writing skills; exploring ways to achieve the goal of a theme a week as 

a, j "ended in the Conant Report. Particular attention to successful techniques, 

end darda of performance, methods of grading; use of style sheets and literary models, 
e relationship of the study of grammar to writing. 


24] Education of the Gifted* (3) 0 E 


all. : ч n : 
l Saturday morning; summer 1961. For classroom teachers. Nature and dis 


соу : : 
243 Very of giftedness; provisions for the gifted in regular classes; experimental projects. 

| Human Relations in the Classroom* (3) Marinaccio 

tween | 1961, Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships be 
245 $ earner and teacher and among learners. 

school and Commun ity* (3) Angel 

social ap ening; summer 196]. The school as an important member of a team of 
247 у Еепсіез that builds the community. 

Ocati. у . i n 

Not em Education* (3) : Walsh 

cies iny, = 1961-62, Development in the United States; current conceptions, agen- 
251 Gui 9 ved, problems, and trends. 

p uid, e , r 
Кае m Secondary Schools* (3) McDaniels 
Stam; "-— Summer 1961 (Detwiler). Scope; needs; organization of the pro- 
Needed ( “сеа to students, the instructional staff, and the administration; personnel 

252 or the program, 


Tganizati з : ^ uw pt. à 

~ ау and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 

1 “it * М е ^ . 

lienced sche 961-62. Designed for guidance directors and supervisors and expe- 
rerequisite. counselors who hope to qualify for such positions in the near future. 

~ Ment and Cuid minimum of 15 semester hours of approved graduate work in Меавиге- 

— »uidance, 


ade 
quate professional preparation 


ees, 


206 Courses of Instruction EB 

254 The Junior High School* (3) Root 
Not offered 1961-62. Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, developing 
course of study, extra-classroom activities. 

255-56 Secondary Education* (3-3) Root 
Academic year—evening; summer 1961. First half: current proposals for the im 


provement of secondary education. Second half: current problems in each of the 8й 
ject-matter fields, 


2x : $m son 
259-60 Secondary School Management* (3-3) Johne 
Academic year—evening. For experienced teachers and administrators with tW 


: А - : »xecution 
years of successful teaching in secondary schools. Management planning, exe: Ü 
and control; criteria of good management; construction of the master schedule; les 
ership problems incident to the development of new policies and programs. 


263-64 Employee Training (3-3) [ Коо! 
Academic year—evening. First half: nature and purpose, review of major p 
grams—orientation, supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. — S: 
half: administrative problems and practices, training media, coordination with Of 
management functions, Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation or two yê 
of experience in employee training. 


265-66 Teaching Secondary School E nglish (3-3) Lumsden an 
| Guest Lecturers 
Academic year—evening. A refresher course for teachers of English. Discussion 


new approaches to high school content. Offered in cooperation with the department 
of English and Speech. First half: communication skills—structural linguistics, 00 
position, and speech. Second half: American and English literature. 

267-68 Teaching Secondary School Social Studies (3-3) W hipple 
Not offered 1961-62. A refresher course for teachers of the Social Studies. Din 
sion of new approaches to high school content. Offered in cooperation with the depar” 
ments of History, Political Science, Geography, Economics, and Sociology ano 


thropology. li 
" s 4 том 
270 Art Education (3) No 
Not offered 1961-62, For experienced teachers. Basic philosophies of contempo 


: ; isplay* 
teachers of art; use of visual and tactile media: emphasis upon visual aids, € - 
and use of community resources. Designed to increase awareness of the creativ 
ess. Prerequisite: Education 113. Material fee, $4.50. 


| Fox 

271 The Teacher and School Administration* (3) Edu: 
Fall—morning. A survey course for teachers and prospective administrator. д 
cation and world affairs, national agencies, role of the state, local adminis i 


- : inistral! 
school finance, legal controls, school plant, public support, democratic administ 


procedures, improving teaching conditions. Fox 
212 The Teacher and School Supervision* (3) "EP 
Spring—morning; summer 1961. Nature, organization, human relationships 


techniques. But 

0 
issues; study € 
selection, gen 


072 


2173—74 Teacher Education* (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. First he aims, objectives, and basic 
outstanding and experimental progran Second half: recruitment and selectio 
eral education, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, laboratory 


riences, jns 
"e ne tchin 
275 School Finance* (3) Huts ing 
Not offered 1961-62. Educational financial theory, practice, and control, in 
methods of financing. Joy 
276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration* (3) ublicit 
Summer 1961, Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies P 


media, public partic ipation in policy making. 


ep iei e 
Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


Education 


207 


BE 


218 School Law* (3) Remmlein 


Not offered 1961-62. Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsi- 


ilities of teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to 
the group. 


279-90 Adult Education* (3-3) Detwiler, Holden 
Academic year—evening; summer 1961—Education 279 (3). First half: current 
concepts and objectives, agencies involved, programs on all levels—international 
through community. Second half: the adult as a learner, the teacher of adults, learn- 
ing-teaching activities, administration of adult education programs. 


28] Group Procedures in Education* (3) Detwiler 
Summer 196]. Theory, practice, evaluation, and application to all educational levels. 

285 Extra-classroom Activities* (3) 
9t offered 1961-62. Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, 


assemblies, school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; particular at- 
tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems* (3-3) Coleman 
cademic year— evening. For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work 
Under supervision of the Reading Clinic. Each student is expected to diagnose and 
treat pupils who are retarded in reading. Case studies are presented and criticized. 
Terequisite: Education 223-24 or the equivalent. Material fee, $5 a semester. 


209-90 Supervisory Problems in Reading* (3-3) Coleman 
001 offered 1961-62, For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents, Considers the problems involved in planning, reorganizing, and improving 
d E" reading program, in promoting cooperative effort on the part of the staíl 

29 ard increasing teaching efficiency. 

1 Planning the School Plant (3) uot 
all—evening, 
Present facilities: 
nance problems, 


293-94 Research (3-3) The Staff 


c ic v е е 
vr year—as arranged. Individual research under the guidance of a mem- 
of the staff, Program and conferences arranged with an instructor. 


295 Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) LaBue 


с, ic ` : 
a: m year—late afternoon; summer 1961. Required of all candidates for grad- 
requi grees in Education. To be taken early in the student's graduate program. Pre- 
quisite: an elementary course in statistics. 


p P. 7 è " 
Seminar in Educational Research (3) 
roh ered 1961-62. Designed to help students analyze scientific approaches to 
Probleme in education; evaluate the application of research techniques to typical 
Sponsored define, organize, and conduct research studies; and prepare proposals for 


Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of 
adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, and mainte- 


0 2^» \ 
ducato; With permission, to candidates for other advanced degrees. Prerequisite: | 
29] R lon 295 or the equivalent, 
itn coding in Education The Staff 
comprel с Year—late afternoon; summer 1961. То assist those preparing for the 
299 300 €nsive examinations, No credit toward degree requirements. Tuition fee, $30. 
Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Academic ye 


aster’ 
ا‎ th 


Ferequisi 
te: ` 
adequate professional preparation 


ar—as arranged. Required of all Master of Arts candidates writing | 
eses, ) 


> 


208 Courses of Instruction 


ENGINEERING* 


Professors C. H. Walther, M. A. Mason, J. E. Walters, R. A. Hechtman ( Executive 
Officer, Civil Engineering) P. A. Crafton, J. B. Ecker 

Adjunct Professors L. A. Guildner, A. G. McNish, G. U. Sorger 4 

Professorial Lecturers Е. К. Harris, Nathaniel Stewart, Е. Р. Hall, Laurence Heil 
prin, George Tyler, H. L. Stier, Sanford Thompson, Robert Kahal, H. E. Smith, 
C. H. Conrad 

Associate Professors John Kaye, Louis dePian, С. M. Arkilie, N. T. Grisamore 
( Executive Officer," Electrical Engineering), A. C. Murdaugh, R. R. Fox, M. 9 
Ojalvo 

Associate Professorial Lecturer M. C. Soteriades . 

Assistant Professors L. A. Rubin, J. F. Greenslade, К. L. Dedrick, C. D. Ferris, 
Sachindranarayan Bhaduri, E. H. Braun, W. J. Mayo-Wells р 

Lecturers George Abraham, W, W. Balwanz. William Alderson, M. A. Garstens, й 
H. Sawitz, L. S. Rotolo, J. A. Cunningham, Howard Eisner, Milton Gussow, D. © 
Rohlfs, A. H. Schneyman, P. S. Morgan 

Instructors R. M. Moore, G. V. Luckyj, A. C. Meltzer 

Associates T. B. Wiggins, T. F. Humphrey : 
Engineering Technologist Certificate (School ol Eng neering).—See pages 99-101, 1۶ 

pr er ern Of Coni Бетеп ring (School of Engineering).—See pages 100-103 for state 

A veniri eh Engineering (School f Engineering).—See pages 100- 102, 103 

o 8 » > 0 n ts = 

Bachelor p e ameter y ЙЕ ering (School of Engineering).—See pages 100- 102, 103 

4 for state И require 8 

: rap ary ги ring (School of Engineering).—See pages 100-102, 10+ 

5 for statement of requirements. 


Bey . " ENS „ 107-9 for 
Master of Engineering Administration ( School of Engineering).—See pages 107 
statement of requirements. 


Ж $ ч а > ^ " z ` 9 statt 
Master of Science in Engineering (School of Engineering).—See pages 106-7 for 
ment of requirements, 
Doctor of Science (School of Engineering).—See pages 109-11. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
First Group 


The Stall 

21 Rigid Body Mechanics 1 (3) i The “a 

Fall—morning and evening; spring—evening. Fundamental laws of Newton al 
chanics; equilibrium of a particle and a system of particles; beams, cables, 

and friction; plane kinematics, Prerequisite: Mathematics 31, Physics 14. 


24 Strength of Materials (3) 


Fall—evening; spring—morning and evening. Elementary principles « { strain i 
of deformable bodies; elastic and inelastic behavior, concept of stress anc Y ading 
two and three dimensions, strain energy and its application; analysis of g= fatigue 
pure bending, torsion, combined loading, buckling, stress concentration, an 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 21, Mathematics 31 


The Staff 


Ti mechanic 


SECOND GROUP 
The Staff 
rveying, 9 
measure 


112 Surveying (3) 
Spring: lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—Saturday. Plane on 
cluding measurements, simple curves, and topographical surveying; space 
* The Staff of Ir 


struction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


Engineering 209 


ments; treatment of observational errors; earthwork computations: field astronomy. 
D. for . 1 1 ل‎ "evi Y à 
rerequisite: Mathematics 31, Mechanical Engineering 10. Surveying fee, $13. 


121 Rigid Body Mechanics 11 (3) The Staff 

Fa l—morning and evening; spring—evening. General force systems, equilibrium of 

a rigid body, generalized coordinates and constraints, work and potential energy, 

inetio energy and angular momentum, dynamics of a particle and rigid bodies in 
‘pace, impulsive motion. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 21, Mathematics 111. 


125 Engineering Materials (4) Murdaugh and Staff 
Fall: lecture—morning and evening; laboratory—afternoon and evening. Mechan 
ical and surface roperties of engineering solids; relationships between the structure 
Of a material 2, its mechanical and physical behavior; principles of the control of 
the properties of metals and nonmetallic solids. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12, Civil En- 
Bineering 24, Physics 16. Laboratory fee, $11. 


128 Soil Mechanics (3) Fox 


1961-62 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring— 
afternoon, Mechanical properties of soils; theory and applications of lateral earth 


Pressure, bearing capacity, and settlement of foundations. Prerequisite: Civil Engi- 
neering 125, 137, 144, 


132 Fluid Mechanics (3) Mason and Staff 


сац: lecture— morning and evening; laboratory—afternoon and evening. — — 
; Puent of the fundamental principles of flow of viscous and ideal compressible an 
,9mpressible fluids; dimensional analysis and model theory; laboratory work em 

asizes principles, analysis of tests, and systematic observations of phenomena. Pre- 


requisite: Civi] Engineering 121, Mathematics 111, Mechanical Engineering 113. Lab 
Oratory fee, $11, 


Hydraulic Engineering (3) The Staff‏ ج 
ане and alternate years: spring—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring—‏ 
A Con, A Applied fluid mechanics; pipe and open-channel flow; dams, spillways,‏ 

ow reservoirs; hydroelectric development; drainage and irrigation; control of river 

b and floods; water supply and sewerage. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 137. 
todPPlied Earth Sciences (3) Fox 

SHER = alternate years: fall—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—after 

ground Structural geology of rock and soil formations, seismology, climatology, 

requisi Water and river flow, hydrology, erosion and sedimentation, conservation. Pre 
site: Chemistry 12, Civil Engineering 125, 132. 


1961 c. uctural Theory I-II (4—4) Hechtman, Walther 


acade 2 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: 

and inde year—afternoon. Theory and structural behavior of statically determinate 

pri terminate beams, frames, trusses, and arches, and the application of basic 
incip les to t " 


heir analysis; plastic collapse of structures; structural laboratory includ- 
model analysis. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engi 
» Mathematics 111. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 
ructures (3) Fox, Hechtman 
evening р alternate years: spring—afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring— 
tures d Pplication of structural theory to the analysis and design of metal struc- 
А er static and moving loads. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 144, 157. 
е + 
logga reed Concrete (3) Fox, Hechtman 
ning, a'ternate years: fall—afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—eve- 
Civil En i “ory and design of plain and reinforced concrete structures. Prerequisite: 
© Bineering 144. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 157. 
ral Dynamics (3) Arkilic, Fox 


nd alternate ye 


ing Structural 
neering 125 


M5 Meta $t 


-62 a i y 
ооп © ars: spring—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring— 
frequencies, manglo degree of freedom systems, energy methods of finding natural 


Ing ] ansient and forced vibration of structures, Prerequisite: Civil Engineer- 
» Mathematics 111. 


210 Courses of Instruction 


157 Mechanics of Deformable Bodies (3) Hechtman, Walther 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—after- 
noon, An introduction to the advanced mechanics of deformable bodies including 
the theories of elasticity in cartesian and polar coordinates, plasticity of perfectly 
plastic solids, and elastic stability. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 125, Mathe: 
matics 112. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 144 or Mechan- 
ical Engineering 123. 


165 Engineering Planning and Organization (3) The Staff 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—eve 
ning. Planning, organization, administration, and economics of engineering © 
grams and projects, including applications of operations research and electronic co™ 
puters. Prerequisite: senior standing. 


168 Regional and Urban Planning (3) The Stall 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate years: өр 
evening. Regional and urban planning including engineering aspects in conne? 
tion with transportation, water supply and sewerage, public safety, and convenience: 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 165. 


195-96 Problems in Civil Engineering (arr.) The S 
Academic year—as arranged. Special problems approved by the Staff. Prerequis? 
senior standing. 


THIRD Group 


216 Metal Structures (3) Hechtm* 
Time to be arranged. Structural behavior and failure of metal structures; materia 
residual stresses; analysis and design of connections and members; theory © pla 
collapse of structures; plastic design. 

Fox 


exper" 
abs, 


217 Ultimate Strength of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Time to be arranged. Modes of failure of reinforced concrete structures; | 
mental data on failure; ultimate strength concepts for the analysis of beams, 8 
and columns. 


218 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) Hechtmi 
Time to be arranged. Structural behavior and failure of prestressed concrete Y 
tures; materials; theory, analysis, and design of prestressed concrete structures 
members. А 

224 Theory of Plates and Shells (3) Anil 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Classical and modern theories j 
plates and shells, plates and cylindrical shells under different loadings and e 


эф А - - ~ ‘o shells 
conditions, equations for plates including shear, rotationally symmetric she 
small deformations and their applications. 


‘ * "gp an 
226 Plasticity of Solids (3) Hecht 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall- evening, Plastic flow and fracture of 80, 0 


" : - h ^ ; en si 
theory of elastic perfectly plastic solide, including basic concepts, limit analy 
beams, rigid frames, and plane stress problems; theory of fracture. 

Fox 


234 Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics (3) „а 80 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Dynamic geology in the formation s 
properties of soils; Boussinesq and Westergaard equations for stresses ani Y д 
tions in soil masses; analysis of settlement: flow of water in soils; solutions theory 
place-type equations for seepage involving foundations, earth dams, and wells; 
of frost action, 


oor . me er 
235 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) р 


condi: 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Theories of soil strength and earth 
tions for failure, bearing capacity of footings, pile foundations, theories of late 
pressure, stability of slopes, soil dynamics, 


EL. Engineering 211 


238 Foundation Engineering (3) Fox 
ime to be arranged. Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics in the 
analysis and design of spread footings, mat and pile foundations, retaining walls, sheet 

м Piling and water front structures, 
251 Theory of Structures I (3) Hechtman 
Fal —evening. Classical and modern methods of structural analysis; basic theory of 


Plane structures; statically indeterminate structures, including continuous beams and 
Tusses and arches; limit-load analysis; special problems. 


252 Space Structures (3) Hechtman 

m J and alternate years: spring—evening. Continuation of Civil Engineering 

у 1еогу of structures in three dimensions: trusses, rigid frames, and thin-shell 
structures, 

353 Theory of Structures 11 (3) | MP s я}; Hechtman 

and alternate years: spring—evening. Continuation of Civil Engineering 


Statically indeterminate structural theory, including single and multi-span rigid 


fr : - - 
ames and arches, deflection theory for arches and suspension bridges, thermal stress. 


254 9 failure of structures. 
мг ћеогу of Structural Dynamics (3) Arkilic 
mies sad alternate years: spring—evening. Analysis of elastic structures under 


m ynamic loadings, both steady-state and transient, including vibrations of rigid 
mes, plates, and thin shells. 


256 Theory of 


1962 Elastic Stability (3) Hechtman 
эз and alternate years: fall—evening. Beam-column problems and methods of 
up (including numerical analysis) ; lateral buckling of beams; buckling of rigid 
279 E 5, arches, plates, stiffened plates, and shells; inelastic buckling. 
m perimental Structural Analysis (3) Hechtman 
ко be arranged. Experimental analysis of truss, rigid frame, plate, and shell 
275 C Тез; large- and small-deflection models; similitude. 
Б рь of Structural Design (3) Hechtman 
y fron be arranged, Mechanical behavior and failure of structures as determined 
ита of materials, nature of structure, and type of loading; selection of type of 
è; structural analysis, its applications and possible simplifications. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
First Group 
11-15 Funda 1 ` . " . . ” c 
Fall—mor amentals of Electrical Engineering (3-3) The Staff 
fields. cov and evening; spring—morning and evening. Electric and magnetic 


energy meri electrical circuits and networks, energy sources, electromechanical 

Second n power, electronic devices, and circuits. First half: fields and cir- 
neering 1]. Ph uf: energy, power, and electronics. Prerequisite to Electrical Engi- 
to Electric 1 E ysics 15 and Mathematics 111 or concurrent registration. Prerequisite 
a! Engineering 12: Electrical Engineering 11. 


102 Enp: SECOND Group 
NBineering F E е , 
Serine ering Electronics (3) dePian, Eisner 
me ^d mornin 


5, equi 
tors, AN vale: 


g and evening. Vacuum tube and solid state devices as circuit ele- 
nt circuits, voltage and power amplifiers, feedback amplifiers, oscilla- 


axati : a ^ " E 
*quisite. Elon circuits. Emphasis placed on design of electronic circuits, Pre- 
03 Elect , trical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112. 
rica p Rai 3 $ 
ona Magnetic Fields (3) Ferris, Meltzer 
Static 8 and evening. Introduction to vector analysis and its application to 


„electric Ё 
Пе and uM magnetic fields; method of images, solid angle, particle motion in 
“netic fields, Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112. 


104 Field Analysis (3) Ferris, Meltzet 
Spring—morning and evening. Vector potential, magnetic scalar potential, pe 
formal mapping, solutions of Laplace's equation, field plotting, analogues. Introdue 
tion to Maxwell's equations and electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Electrical Eng 
neering 103, Mathematics 112. 


7 Cc , e Р "e ris 
107 Steady-state Network Analysis (3) Fe E 
Fall—morning and evening. Four-terminal networks, network theorems, pole А 
zeros of network functions, resonance, filters, coupled circuits, transmission ИН 
Fourier series, matrices. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 11, Mathematics 117 


111 Electrical Measurements (2) Harris, Rubin 


< А , з И 
Fall—morning and evening. Systems of units; theory of errors; d-c indice 
struments and galvanometer dynamics; precision measurement of voltage, current, 
resistance. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 11, Mathematics 112. 


: > <= Rubin 
112 Electrical Measurements (2) Harris, ROS 
Spring—morning and evening. Theory of a-c indicating instruments, a-c T isite: 


» Prerequ 
waveforms, frequency measurements, measurement of power and energy. Prereq 
Electrical Engineering 107, 111. 


^ S $ Meltzer 
113-14 Electric Power Laboratory (2-2) Mel 


- / ? : „ircuits, instr 
Academic year—afternoon and evening Experiments in d-c and a-c circ Y^ vinee 
ments, and machines. Prerequisite to Electrical Engineering 113: Electrical m La 
ing 12. Prerequisite to Electrical Engineering 114: Electrical Engineering 113. 
oratory fee, $11 a semester. zubin 
. : E sItzer, Ru 
118 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) Meltzer, ric. 


Spring—morning and evening. Analysis of physical systems involving T the 
mechanical and thermal energy conversion; mathematical formulations aen 
Euler-Lagrange equation; transient and steady-state analysis of special macer 
cluding the generalized rotating energy converter. Prerequisite: Electrical Eng " 
ing 12, Mathematics 112. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Electrica 

neering 104, 112. 


Rohlfs, Rubin 


122 Measurements and Electronics Laboratory (2) és 
Spring—afternoon and evening. Experiments with sources, meters, ЬЕ nd 


simple electronic devices; network theorems and resonance; use of instrumen 
oscilloscope; measurement of resistance, capacitance, inductance. Prerequisite 
current registration: Electrical Engineering 102, 112. Laboratory fee, $11. pin 
123 Electronic Devices and Swstems Laboratory (2) Rohlís, = » 
Fall—afternoon and evening. ^ Theory and use of electronic devices ап 
Experiments in active networks, tubes and transistors, nonlinear element ng ^ 
waveform analysis, transfer characteristics. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer ^ gil. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Electrical Engineering 137. Laboratory Rubin 
124 High-frequency Communications Laboratory (2) Rohlfs, ood 8: 
Spring—afternoon and evening. Experiments at radio- and microwave-freq orn* 
impedance, amplifiers, transmitters, lines, waveguides, slotted lines, antenna cuf 
power, oscillators. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 123. Prerequisite 9 
rent registration: Electrical Engineering 136. Laboratory fee, $11. Rubin 
d 


ical 8 
electric ty 


в, compoz 


125-26 Project Laboratory (2-2) 


Academic year—as arranged Creative projects and experiments with sion. 
electromechanical devices and systems carried out under individual supervisi senio 
be substituted for required courses. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering ^* 

status, and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. Ferri 


127 General Network Analysis and Synthesis (3) ions usi? 
Fall—morning and evening. Solutions of linear integro-differential equ of net 
transformation calculus. Laplace transforms, Fourier integral, poles and we к; 
work functions, correlation of time and frequency domains, elements 0 = 
thesis, Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 107, Mathematics 112 


>. Engineering 213 


138 p. . 1 5 А 
33 Engineering Analysis (3) dePian 
all—morning. Application of fundamental principles of engineering, physics, and 


Mathematics to pro 


blems in various fields of engineering. Emphasis is placed on prob- 
em solving using 


0 concepts previously studied. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 121, 
“lectrical Engineering 102, Mathematics 112, Physics 16. 


% Electromagnetic Waves (3) de Pian, Grisamore 
frome morning and evening. Electromagnetic waves in bounded media, radiation 
‘ioe antennas, high-frequency transmission lines, cavity resonators, and microwave de- 

137 ` *re€requisite: Electrical Engineering 104, Mathematics 112. 

i Electronic Circuits and Systems (3) dePian 
of jj, morning and evening. Analysis of two-port networks; matrix representation 


feedb active networks; vacuum-tube and semiconductor circuit theory; concepts of 
ack, stability, and oscillators. Nonlinear circuit analysis, modulation, detection, 


co { = r ә ^ ^ 
Fie unication systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 102 or Physics 132, 
171 7 rical Engineering 107, Mathematics 112. 
Fa do Circuitry and Systems (3) Grisamore 
ate afternoon. Introduction to basic concepts of modern digital programmed 
|i 


syste 1 1 c } - t "MEC 
electror mathematica] foundations and techniques for logical design of digital circuits, 
C design of computer circuits. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, Electrical En 
~ “ering 102 or Physics 132. 


Digital Techniques (3) Rotolo 
Drogre, late afternoon. Continuation of Electrical Engineering 171. Automatic 
eign, elece techniques, self-detecting and correcting codes, advanced logical circuit 
ms En тошо design of digital transistor and magnetic-core circuits, memory sys 
ing i alog-to-digita] techniques, wiring diagrams Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer 
174 Digi, 
igi : i xis 
Spring tal and Analog Computer Laboratory (2) Wiggins 
Operating, lernoon, Theory and use of digital and analog computers: programming, 


ing 137, logical circuitry, design, troubleshooting. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer 


189 Unde; p», Laboratory fee, $11. 


cademi s uate Thesis in Electrical Engineering (2) The Staff 
Engineering Afternoon and evening. Individual research projects in electrical 
TOsem; d ^s 2 
к т Digital Computers (1) Grisamore 
nical an. aternoon; spring—late afternoon. Oral and written presentation of tech- 


n : : wt - . 
oup discustechnical papers based on current literature and on original studies, with 
ssion and critical analysis. Prerequisite: senior status. 


203 THIRD Group 
Tati. А — s 
Palle ational Analysis of Linear Systems (3) — 
chan cal ae, Transient analysis of linear, lumped-parameter electrical and me 
05 RM ns by operational methods with emphasis on Laplace transforms. 
Clronic O; . 
Spring. ec Circuit Analysis (3) dePian 
: епі a : А * А : 
EN e networke; Methods of linear and nonlinear analysis applied to passive and 
" Ne а Plifiers including vacuum-tube and transistor circuits, and magnetic and dielec- 
07 S эм 
tead 
^ “St 4 лш а 
Spring eate Network Analysis (3) Ferris 
.— €venin : ; - : = 
"alysis, network h Analysis of lumped, linear networks: determinants, loop and node 
unction theorems, four-terminal networks, filters, complex frequency, network 


^» and p 
9p general network properties. 


1 Analysis (3) Sawitz 


апа]у ° uation ectrostatics, magnetics, and Maxwell's equations: solutions of 
alysis . : retarded potentials, electromagnetic waves in bounded media. field 


21 1 Courses of Instruction ж 


211 Physical Electronics (3) Ferris 
Fall—evening. Physical principles underlying operation of various electronic device 
including vacuum tubes, electron lenses, transistors, and recent solid-state electron’ 
devices. 

215 Analysis of Modulation and Noise (3) Alderson 
Spring—evening. Analysis by Fourier series and integrals of signals and linear net 
works, modulation and spectra, noise analysis including probability method of deter 
mining power spectra. 


231 Basic Concepts of Digital Computers (3) Cunningham 
Spring—evening. The programmed system, logical and system design of digital cov 
puters, special-purpose digital computers, theory of switching circuits and comp! 
logic, reliability, digital electronic circuits, modern developments. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


т : gee : ; : | - idat 
The School of Engineering offers the following courses primarily for candidati 


for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. Other courses list li 
this program are offered by the departments of Accounting, Business and 
Administration, Psychology, and Statistics. 


SECOND Group 


191 Engineering Law* (3) 
Spring—evening. The influence of contract, property, and tort law upor 
ing activities. Legal principles relating to the organization and management © 
neering companies and governmental departments; legal procedures of interest 
gineers. Topics considered include contracts, agency, partnership, corporations 
and expert testimony. 


inet" 
М wr 


lien 


Tump Group 

Greenslade and suf 
{mine i, 
f obi 


god 


201 Engineering Administration 1 (3) 


202 Engineering Administration I] (3) Greenslade an 
s о t Пар поп 
Fall—evening ; spring—evening. Continuation of Engineering Administ i T. 
Application of scientific method to the administrative processes of (3) ma p 


^ - и . ~ UE 
directing and (4) evaluation and control. Study of delegation ; decentralizat М cisl 
sonnel relations; management development; systems engineering; automation; 


analysis, budgeting, and administrative audits. 


206 Human Relations in Administration (3) f manse? 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. The meaning, principles, and practices г pa 
ment development and personnel relations; collective bargaining; principles 
tices of personnel administration ; professional social relations. 

әс " " 

251 Management of Research and Development (3) su? 


н e 
. | С P пуй, 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Management problems involved in the 9: ist 
tion of research and development programs; exploration of techniques in р геев! 
the planning of research and development; selection of organizations 10 


maintenance, control, and evaluation of projects. m 
әсә р ; 1 ) ji 
252 Production and Maintenance Management (3) f producti 

ч E а 2 e , . M 8 i p o f 

Fall—evening; spring—evening. Planning, organizing, and managh abilities sert 


and systems, Managerial implications of automation. Study of skills an 


0 
i; : sont : А : І al pre 
tial to industrial management, including maintenance of equipment and ге? 


: T La 
+ д 

„An undergraduate course which may be taken for graduate credit with the арР 

Committee on Graduate Studies 


7 oS 1590.7 7. 
61 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) Hall and Staff 
> evening; spring—evening Application of economic principles to engineering 


administration: inputs, outputs, investments, and prices. Studies are made of the 
ods of analyzing economic factors in evaluating alternate courses of administrative 
Ction in government and industry. 


263 Quantitative Techniques of Engineering Administration (3) The Staff 

stating evening. Application of the various quantitative techniques, mathematical, 

ы ni; ical, and other management sciences’ techniques to the analysis of engineering 

istration and the solution of administrative problems by the use of models, 
eorles, and measurements, 


271 ‘ Б 
Operations Research (3) Kaye 
spring—evening. Background and application of operations re- 


h; history, characteristics, capabilities, administrative considerations, cases, meth- 
%, and techniques, including construction of conceptual and mathematical models. 


272 { | - 
Problems in Operations Research (3) Kaye 

r : : vo. ; : 

Pring—evening, Illustrations of the application of operations research by study of 


Case hi : - -Er : 
exa histories: examples of the formulation and preliminary order-of-magnitude case; 
mples of broader scope. 


273-7, 
Add Techniques of Operations Research (3-3) Heilprin 


research, isch j; e ening. Theory and application of techniques used in operations 
tistics, gy м а order-of-magnitude estimation, probability and mathematical sta- 
Populations "M. logic, inequality-constrained stationary-value problems, dynamics of 

» Monte Carlo simulation, strategic gaming, and error and sensitivity 


analysis, 
285 бет; 
> е 1 ч 1 + * "ү = " 
minar in Administrative Problems (3) The Staff 
© year—evening. Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, 
Pletion ee evaluation and discussion. Prerequisite: admission to candidacy and com 
oT at least 18 semester hours of graduate study. 


295 ; 
pu PPlied Research ir 


1 Engineering Administration (arr.) ——— 


m " a А E: 
he engined Spring—as arranged. Application of established principles to 
ministration © administrative situations; the development of new knowledge of ad- 


6 . ` 
: Research in Enginee 


B ring Administration (arr.) ---— 
spring—as arranged. Creative thinking in engineering adminis- 
f new theories and principles, development of new hypotheses, ex- 


f of theories and hypotheses. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


e as foundations for specialization, since they are con- 


The ; 
med following Courses sery 
ith " , : : ecc 

a body of knowledge applicable in a variety of engineering fields. 


SECOND Group 


Astronomy (3) Grisamore 
Coordinate systems and nomenclature used in astronomy, descrip- 
im rom solar system to metagalaxies, introduction to celestial 
Year of coll ypes of stars, stellar physics, Prerequisites: integral calculus and one 
5 ege physica, " 
Шотан n 
Spri t айс Control* (4) 
electron ming and eveni 
0) ^ evening. 
"Vp Mechanical, E 


Crafton, dePian 
і Theory of automatic control systems including 
pneumatic, and hydraulic systems. Transient analysis, transfer 


raduat ; 
Graduate Studien” Which may be taken for graduate credit with the approval of the Com- 


8: 


216 Courses of Instruction — | 


. "ET . " + " . е : ture 
functions, stability criteria, Experimental study of automatic control systems. he 
and laboratory. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 127 or Mechanical Enginee 


123. Laboratory fee, $11. 


THIRD Group 
EUN 2 *rafton 
201 Automatic Control (3) 1 ec le 
Fall—evening. Advanced theory of automatic control. Systems analysis, mu 
loop systems, nonlinear systems, Lili 
EF s 1 ~ в кш 
211 Analysis of Engineering Systems I (3) b 
Fall—afternoon and evening; spring—evening. À course in the mathematical $i. 
ysis of engineering systems employing such topics as complex variables, infinite pro 
orthogonal functions, matrices and vector spaces, partial differential equation 0 
ability, and calculus of variations. The required level of preparation is equiva 
Mathematics 111 and 112 as given at this University. E 
Arkilic 
Мае 
ше? 


212 Analysis of Engineering Systems 11 (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Continuation of Engineering Science 211. 
matical topics include: functions of complex variables, operational and transform 
ods, numerical solutions of differential equations, finite differences, matrices. fton 
01^ ‚ : ‹ га 
217 Analytical Mechanics (3) C 


: ; ~ : ue ; Jinate® 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Fundamental principles, generalized Camilo! 
variational principles and Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Ha 
equations, theory of small oscillations. 

| 218 Mechanics of Orbits and Trajectories (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Celestial mechanics. 
tories in force fields. Dynamics of space vehicles. 

220 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) 4 
Spring—evening. Topological and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics 
linear resonance, relaxation oscillations, 

221 Theory of Elasticity 1 (3) : 
Fall—evening. Introduction to mathematical theory of elasticity, analya edi 
and stress, generalized Hooke's law, equilibrium equations, Beltrami-Miche 


Crafton 
Orbits and raje 


rafto 
C фе 


ation? 


strain energy functions, torsion, general flexure. A ili 
ex P 7 . е r 
222 Theory of Elasticity 11 (3) . g Scien 

1962-63 and alternate years: spring evening. Continuation of Engineering of golt 

221. First and second boundary-value problems in plane elasticity, uniquene امم‎ 

tions, simply and multiply connected regions, three-dimensional problems, ! 

ticity, vibration of elastic solids, variational methods. EE 
223 Celestial Mechanics (3) us jon 

Time to be arranged. General equations of motion; Lagrange's planetary el. uns 

disturbing function; Delaunay and Poincaré variables; secular inequali 

theory; precession and nutation. W ре 

| ч /ü 
997 Renor; y TNT А 
| 227 Experimental Stress Analysis (3) رلوم‎ 
Time to be arranged. Applications of the theory of elasticity in the а 80 
. ^ . d 8 "sS 

strain and stress; theory of gaging for static and dynamic strain and stre 

ments. Tu 
ex А 4 : J^. 
231 Fluid Dynamics (3) judi 


, H ° 
1 motion in eub" 


Fall—evening. Theory of compressible and incompressible fluic flow st a 


potential motion, circulation and vorticity, mathematical treatment © ats 
trans-, and supersonic velocities, normal and oblique shock, and elem 


transfer. T 
99° , . ; ac Pig 
233 E ngineering Problems (3) › emphasiaitt 

Spring—evening. Investigation of problems in engineering science rinb ph 


imaginative and systematic application of fundamental principles in eng" 


j ics, and mathematics. 


بد 


engineering 217 
a E Con MR P - $ = dics espe 7 а "s ы 
41 Science 


of Engineering Materials (3) Murdaugh 
1961~62 and alternate years: fall—evening. Relation of the atomic and microscopic 
Structure of engineering materials to their physical and mechanical properties and 

‘heir mechanical behavior in engineering applications. 
ELS Magnetohydrody namics (3) Grisamore, Crafton 
Time to be arranged. Study of the interaction of electromagnetic and fluid fields. 


Ynamics of conducting fluids in electromagnetic and magnetic fields. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Cademic year—as arranged. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


FIRST GROUP 


9 : 
Introduction to Eng 


&ll—morni 
: ni 
scientifi 


ineering* (3) The Staff 
ng and evening; spring—evening. Number systems, computation aids, 
© method, problem solving techniques, use of mathematical tables. Emphasis 


is 
Placed on the development of sound reasoning and study methods. 

10 А 
арса Communication (2) The Staff 
drawing PE; spring—morning and evening. Spatial visualization, engineering 
ее, ne schematic diagrams, descriptive geometry. A laboratory course. Laboratory 

» . 


SECOND Group 


00 : . m 
1961 tical Kinematics (3) The Staff 


evening an alternate years: spring— morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: гуре Р 
а eoretical study of the motion of constrained and unconstraine rigic 


1," Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 121, Mathematics 
13 т 

Pap odynamies 1 (3) Ojalvo 

of st worming and evening, Theoretical study of fundamental concepts, equations 


State, * * . 
tures, first and second laws of thermodynamics, entropy, single and two-phase mix- 


requisite: Chemistry 12, Mathematics 111, Physics 16. 


Мт 
Spring dynamics И (3) Dedrick 
les, equi? afternoon, Theoretical study of vapor cycles, combustion, gas dynam- 
P quisi rium, multiphase mixtures, Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 113 
ing 118, Or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 132, Mechanical Engineer 
118 y 
eat i n 
Spring. Transfer (3) Ojalvo 


7—Inorni r ч А : 
М» field and and evening. Heat transfer theory, conduction, convection, radia 
ы *chanic 


> al E Potential theory applied to conduction. Prerequisite: Mathematics 112, 
ng 132, ngineering 113, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineer- 


0 Die: 
1961-69 eal Metallurgy (3) Murdaugh 


H an . М М 
Mornin alternate years: spring—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring— 


Properties of дамы °{ metals, crystal and lattice structures, binary and ternary alloys, 
Е..." тег а оув, nonequilibrium conditions, phase diagrams. Lecture and labora- 
m *quisite: Cj il Engi н ~ ; od 1 

е ivil Engineering 125, Mathematics 31. Laboratory fee, $10. 


۰ 
Thi 
5 Cour 
še should 
be completed before the beginning of the sophomore year. 


"adapt pr ace 


218 Courses of Instruction к 


, b n 
123 Advanced Dynamics I (3) Craft 


1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: {alle 
ning. Shock and vibrations in linear mechanical systems, electromechanical kl 
ogies, transient and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 157. 

Crafto? 


124 Advanced Dynamics 11 (3) 


5 i | 2-6: t rears: spring” 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: SPF 


——————— О 


) 


evening. Advanced study of dynamics of continuous mechanical systeme al 


j : ” , : : iaite: ch 
grange's equations, Hamilton’s principle, gyrodynamics. Prerequisite: Mec 


Engineering 123. 

. 0 

135-36 Thermal Power (3-3) o 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—morning; 1962-63 and alternate , p" 
academic year—evening. Analysis and design principles governing system". 
components in heat-power, gas and vapor turbines, internal combustion engines ve 
pumps, nuclear power systems, Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Civil Бар 
ing 132; Mechanical Engineering 114, 118; Physics 191. Prerequisite or cone 
registration: Mechanical Engineering 139. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. ми 


139 Fluid Machinery (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: f m 
ning. Positive-displacement machines; hydraulic circuits and servo-mecha dish 
general theory of dynamic machines; velocity diagrams and work transfer; 7 
axial, and mixed-flow machines; torque converters and couplings; jet machine 
ture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132, Mechanical Engineer yt 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mechanical Engineering 123. La 


fee, $10. Kaye 


143 Production Analysis (3) ymo 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: fal con 
ing. Principles of schematic models, mathematical programming, quality 
operations analysis. Prerequisite: Mathematics 112. yid 


146 Dynamics of Compressible Fluids (3) , spring 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: 0 еб 
evening. Mathematical theory of compressible fluid flow, flow атлы ids. wu 
bodies, airfoil theory, shock-wave theory, thermodynamics of compressible | s rin 1% 
ture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132, Mechanical Engine® 


Laboratory fee, $10. _— 

195-96 Special Topics in Mechanical E ngineering (arr.) sof May К 
Academic year—as arranged. Special problems approved by the -a appro” 
substituted for required senior courses. Prerequisite: senior status ane 
the instructor. 


THIRD Group ojal 
211 Thermodynamics (3) nd val, 
Fall—evening. Reversible and irreversible processes, equilibrium, ideal а radi jo 
Waal's gases, dilute solutions, phase equilibria, electric and magnetic eec» 
Introduction to kinetic theory and statistical mechanics. oja” 
213 Heat Transfer (3) fer pheno 
Spring—evening. Physical and mathematical concepts of heat transite janek i 


under steady and unsteady conditions, including: Stefan-Boltzmann an a bou? 
for radiation, Fourier heat equation for conduction, dimensional analysis, 


layer theory for convection. oja!” 
215 Gas Dynamics (: А 
419 Gas Dynamics (3) k phenom? 

Spring—evening. Theory of gas dynamics including: combustion, shoc 

dynamics of flow, and heat transfer for high temperature gases. Craft? 
925 Hn» a) AU itf 
239 Hypersonic Fluid Dynamics (3) constant (ой 


Time to be arranged. Small disturbance theory; Newtonian theory; ебе 
solutions; thin shock layers; viscous interactions; free molecule and rat 


2 
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255 Combustion Processes (3) Dedrick 
me to be arranged, Thermodynamics of combustion; chemical kinetics; flame 
Р Propagation; combustion of liquids and solids; detonation processes. 
256 Reaction Kinetics (3) Dedrick 
oe to be arranged. Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and hetero- 
eous reactions in gaseous and liquid systems. 


METROLOGY 
в courses listed below will be offered as required by the = pq in 
ei ities . ig Measurement Science. Additional courses will be made available as 
ere E needs dictate. For detailed information concerning courses to be of- 
egistrar’s ен of classes, see the Schedule of Classes which is available in the 
з Office in advance of each semester. NBS in parentheses indicates 
tses which will be taught at the National Bureau of Standards. 


FIRST Group 


1 Fo ; ] 
o dations of Metrology (3) McNish 
1 ~ Ч ^ 
ndr and development of standards, relative and absolute measurements, systematic 
7 errors, comparison and dissemination of standards; effective design of ex- 
‚ 18; translati ards tc acturin > isite: Mathematics 31, 
: Yaics là on of standards to manufacturing. Prerequisite: Math 
Mea Mor one À 
e ef ments Laboratory 1 (3) (NBS) McNish 
of st; > : a 
densit standard devices for measurement of length, time, speed, force, weight, mass, 
tology  "Pecific gravity; calibrations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Me- 
3 Meas | 
Fhi urements Laboratory II (3) McNish 
ments "T and electrical measurements; measurements involving use of several instru- 
41 ` *ferequisite: Metrology 2. 
Ntrog » x Ae > - 
Meno ction to Statistics for Metrology (3) mL = 
e . . e Е А е ~ . 
Ment as tt —qualitative and quantitative aspects. The role of corrections. Measure 
curacy а Production process, Errors, limiting mean, true value, precision, and ac- 
errors. ` aj ication of errors; statistical tools for the detection and diagnosis of 
Assessment. ity control of measurement processes. Measurement of the precision and 
affect; Of the accuracy of a measurement process. Expression of the uncertainties 
cting ü me - ^ Fa p : 
Physi .easured value. Prerequisite: Mathematics 31, and a laboratory course in 
ysical ge I ) 
Sclence or engineering. 
ln 12 Seconp Group 
~ Prec; " 
Cise Flo Za o e : 
Electrical e Electrical Measurements 1-11 (3-3) (NBS) Harris 
dimensional ements from direct current through radio frequencies. Units and 
Tatio technic ystems; techniques of substitution and comparison; transfer tec hniques; 
ance, сар wives; detectors; bridges; measurement of current, voltage, power, resist- 
ma Pacitance, inductance , - ч i $ ic 
Buetic mercy? ee nce, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time; dielectric and 
TEPal-to-noise urements; special topics in high-frequency measurements; field strength, 
(4, and e Impedance, attenuation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 102, 
113 1 ematics 111, or the equivalent. 
T "troduction to7 А ES 
ory and а oe і ransducers and Instrumentation (2) Rubin 
ems o Pplication of simple transducers; techniques in instrumentation of sys- 


1 electronic, fluid, mechanical, optical, acoustical, nuclear) ; 
nm accuracy o E of simple instrumentation systems, with emphasis on the precision 

“surement. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 102, Mathematics 
» Or the equivalent. 


anced T 

е r ` » . > : 

Advanced Study алзйш ers and Instrumentation (3) Rubin 
advanced Y of practical transducers and instrumentation; theory and applications 


transducers in j ; ^ A 
ucers in instrumentation problems involving measurements on sys- 


er 
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segl. 
a | ^ x d : „Jectric® 
tems containing multiple quantities of one type or mixture of types (such as ele m 
electrical-electronic, fluid, fluid-mechanical-acoustical, etc.), with emphasis on “era 
instrumentation for precision measurement. Prerequisite: Metrology 113 or 


ate status. 


121 Precise Mechanical Measurements (4) (NBS) E — 
Measurements of mass, time, weight; visual, mechanical, length, and interferon ) 
methods; density, force, pressure, vibration, acceleration, flow, and viscosity meas | 
ments. Prerequisite: Metrology 1, 4, ог the equivalent m | 

E 

131 Precise Heat Measurements (4) (NBS) Guild 
Temperature measurement, the thermodynamic and international temperature "meli | 
resistance thermometry, thermocouples, and pyrometry. Vapor pressure thermo 4 


and other techniques for low-temperature measurement. Heat transfer quantit ай 
their measurement, conduction, convection, and radiation. Calorimetry; 180 y 
and adiabatic calorimeters, flow calorimeters: types of heat quantities measu 
calorimetry. Prerequisite: Metrology 1, 4, or the equivalent 


THIRD Group 


201 Advanced General Metrology (3) 
203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology 1-11 (3-3) : 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; alysis ° 


r : o ange : ‚ an 
tional analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; correlation; og e [ 


combi, 


variance; design and analysis of experiments, Latin Square experiments, ivale 
periments, block and lattice designs. Prerequisite: Metrology 4 or the equ 


graduate status. Sorg 

214 Microwave Measurements (3) „їшї 
Measurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelength, and attenuation lectti® 1 
wave frequencies. Characteristics and Q of resonant devices. Prerequisite: 
Engineering 104 or the equivalent and graduate status 


220 Precise Optical Measurements (3) „ ОИ oct! 
Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; illumination г 167 
plane; image evaluation, magnification, index of refraction; color ant 
perature. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) | 


ENGLISH? 


Professors E. S. Shepardt, F. S. Tupper, C. D. Linton, C. W. Cole 
ficer), R. H. Moore, J. H. Coberly 4 |, Jr» 
Associate Professors W. L. Turner, Muriel McClanahan, P. H. Highfill, 
Allee, Jr.t, J. P. Reesing, Jr, R. Н. Walker, Jr. c, A SP 
Assistant Professors R. E. Gajdusek, Elizabeth Wright, Nancy Tischler, > 
tangelo, J. G. Sweeney 
Instructors Jane Bauman, R. C. Rutledge 


i 


(Executive 


san OOF 
mbi Col 


i 


| Pa де a ae olu 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in American Thought and Civilization be un 
lege—Field-of-Stud ).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in 


lege, see pages 51-: 


d 
52. DEW. 
- E " Э " 1 ] on pages he e 
Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on tion at ! 
the grade “pass” on the American Thought and Civilization major exam”? 
* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the acad 


{ On sabbatical leave fall semester 1960-61 
1 On sabbatical leave summer 1961 


mic year 1960-61 
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major examination in English at this University must take a candidacy examination which, 
in its scope and difficulty, is comparable to the major examination in English. e 
Required: in addition to the general requirements of Columbian College as stated s 
pages 66-69, the following specific requirements must be met: (1) a schedule of cou г 
amounting to twenty-four semester hours, planned in consultation with the adviser; ion 
Master's thesis (six semester hours) written upon an approved topic under the direct! 
of the instructor in whose field the material falls; and (3) a final written examination: 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) .—See page 72. » 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in English ( School of Education” 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. 
Required: the English option and the professional 
cation Catalogue. 


du: 
courses listed in the School of E 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION* 


First Group 


3 kg; f 
À English for Foreign Students (3) Allee and Sta 


Fall—morning, afternoon, and evening; spring—morning and evening ; summer 1961. , 


À course in reading and writing designed to assist the foreign student in overe і 


deficiencies in the use of English. Special attention is given to spelling, syntaX, Ё 
mar, idiom, and vocabulary. sul 
B English for Foreign Students (3) Allee and: н 
Fall—evening; spring—morning and evening. For second-semester foreign nine 

1 themes; outil 


not yet ready for English 1. Writing of expository paragraphs an« 
reading for comprehension, vocabulary, and style auf 
1 English Composition* (3) Moore and » 


s : O 
Fall—morning, afternoon, and evening; spring—morning, afternoon, and evenings 


mer 1961. Review of grammar, exercises in composition, readings. Staf 
1X English Composition* (3) Moore and 

Fall- morning, afternoon, and evening; spring—morning, afternoon, and ev at 

mer 1961. Àn intensive course in English grammar and composition to 4 


arag d 


пе 

id in the writing of pa ۴ 
it continues with the content of English 1. English 1X meets five hours & ме 6303 
carries 3 semester hours of credit. The tuition fee is $115 (the regular 
semester hour, plus an additional fee of $25). 


of 
2 English Composition* (3) Moore and зд 
Fall —morning and evening; spring—morning, afternoon, and evening; summe ig 
For second-semester freshmen not following the pre-Columbian College p 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in 
procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. St 
4 English Composition* (3) Moore and ee 


Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. , 
ond half of the six-hour English Composition course required of students M positif 
Columbian College curricula. A course in critical analysis and practice 1® lish 
and argumentative techniques and in research procedure. Prerequisite: 

1X and both semesters of one of the ntroductory literature courses. 


CT ede cable 


* Before students are registered in E ish 1, they are tested in the minimum ¢ rior i 
spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show marke йр 
upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the English Compe р 
those who are inadequately prepared are assigned to English 1X i posit) 
All pre-Columbian College students (who are required to take one year of English сө ог S 

one Асто of literature in English, Classical Languages, French, German, Slavic Languages ure 
will ollow the sequence of English 1 or 1X, both semesters of one of the introductory lite 
and English 4. І 

is the secon 


English 1 or 1X js prerequisite to all other courses in English. English 2 *olumbian 


А 


ix-hour Composition course requirement of students not required to follow the pre 
sequence, 


BED D we English AUN Pies 22 

ll The Writing of Reports (3) Turner and Staff 

al “Morning and evening; spring— morning and evening; summer 1961. Theory 

an не in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X, and 
or 4, 


SECOND Group 
8 Expository Writing (3) McClanahan and Staff 


evening. A study of types of expository writing with weekly exercises. Pre- 
1 Tuisite: English 1 or 1X, and 2 or 4. 
3 Narrative 


Writing (3) ине 
Study of the techniques of narrative writing and class criticism of 
m Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X, and 2 or 4. 
The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) — 
Pring—evening. Prerequisite: English 113; consent of instructor. 
iced Exposition (3) Moore 
Pring—evening, Theory and practice in the writing of expository articles and 
ys. Prerequisite: English 109; consent of instructor. 


117-18 т E 
1-18 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3-3) 


A ; - = ^ 
Б year—evening. Writing a novel. Prerequisite: English 114; consent of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
5l. First Group 
2 Introduction to English Literature* (3-3) Tupper and Staff 
vey emic year—morning, afternoon, and evening; summer 1961. A historical sur- 
91 99 Terequisite: English 1 or 1X. 
Aci reduction to European Literature* (3-3) Shepard and Staff 
English Т a Ix ов and evening. Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: 
121 SECOND GROUP* 
~22 "YT 2 
Acai English Literature from the Beginnings to 1500 (3-3) Allee 
half: í,IPar—morning, First half: English literature prior to Chaucer. Second 
"er, 
125 Introducti ` . А y t. 
Spring. ton to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
Ment of vening, The development of the English language in a historical treat- 


English grammar. 


29-30 Elizabethan 


he Ры а-а Кош У а iom 1496 1e 1601. P 

139 ec fatigues 1961—English 136 (3). —— 
€ Sep, 5 , ә ә : 

on, 1961-62. зр уа ot and prose from 1603 to 1660. am. а. 

hi he Neoclassical Movement (3-3) Highfill 

—— year—evening, Poetry and prose from 1660 through the mid-18th century. 


One year lumbi, 

will ton, of literature college students (who are required to take one year of English composition and 

and p A Séquence gus h, Classical Languages, French, German, Slavic Languages, or Spanish) 

кай 51 4. of English 1 or 1X, both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses, 
ges 9]. 55^ 


52, 71- 
2, or Sparsh 91-92, Clasical Languages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic Lan- 
3 is prerequisite to all second-group courses except English 125. 


| 
1 
| 
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ет е , , 2 9 esi 
151-52 The Romantic Movement (3-3) ve b» 
Academic year—morning. From the mid-18th century through Shelley and A 
Shep 


161-62 Victorian Literature (3-3) 

Academic year—evening; summer 1961—English 162 (3). 
1830 to 1900. 

165-66 The Twentieth Century (3-3) > 
Academic year—morning; summer 1961—English 165 (3). British poetry, 
and drama since 1900. inf 

‹ 97 , . 7 29 ees” 

181-82 The English Novel (3-3) R to te 
Academic year—morning. Major English novelists from the 18th century 
present day. 


m 
Poetry and prose fro 


Li nton 
prose 


‘hfil 

cac ces hep Ji hfil 
183-84 The English Drama (3-3) y Hiei 
Academic year—morning; summer 1961—English 184 (3). First half: concerne ris 


cipally with the drama of Shakespeare's contemporaries. Second half: a 
survey from 1660 to the present day. 


Allee 


192 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. Celtic and Norse. fil 
«АЁ 
Тиррег, High 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the English 
Literature Major (3-3) y > 
Academic year—afternoon and evening. Conferences and group discussions: 


THIRD Group 

222 The Age oj Chaucer (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. Allee 
223-24 Old English (3-3) 


Not offered 1961-62. English language and literature before 11 
English grammar and readings. Second half: Beowulf. Allee 


225 Applied Linguistics (3) ; reo duction d 
Not offered 1961-62. Survey of the English language since 1850; pw Amerie” 
analytical methods of structural linquistics and their application to moder 
and British writing and to secondary school teaching of English. Tupp“ | 

235-36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) 

Academic year—evening. Prerequisite: English 135-36. Reesins 

239-40 Studies in Seventeenth Century Literature (3-3) М jj; chief br 
Academic year—evening. Open to qualified undergraduates. First Һай: 
ures exclusive of Milton. Second half: Milton. mI 

€ € X . . , " . › L id 

241-42 Studies in Neoclassical Literature (3-3) 

Not offered 1961-62. Prerequisite: English 141-42. Reesing 

251-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) 

Academic year—evening. Prerequisite: English 151-52. сһер3їй 

261-62 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) 

Not offered 1961-62. Prerequisite: English 161-62. pinto” 

265-66 Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (3-3) 

Not offered 1961-62. Eliot and his contemporaries. shep? 

295-96 Studies in the History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) proval 9 я 
Summer 1961—English 295 (3). Open to undergraduates with the ар 


instructor, The suf 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


English 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

First Group 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature* (3-3) Cole and Staff 
cademic year—morning, afternoon, and evening; summer 1961. A historical survey. 


E half: from the beginnings to the Civil War. Second half: from the Civil War to 
€ present, Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 


SECOND Gnoup* 


170 The American Short Story (3) Coberly 
m ummer 196], The historical development of the short story in America. 
nia Studies in American Literature (3-3) Walker 
^ Rad and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: 
x emic year—morning. Major factors in the national cultural tradition as shown 
173. outstanding writers, Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 71-72. 
ES Major American Poets (3-3) Coberly 
3 n and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: 
aene year—morning; summer 1961—English 174 (3). Advanced critical study 


i Enificant writers and movements. First half: from beginnings through 19th cen- 
| ту. Second half: the 20th century. 


1900 American Drama (3-3) Cole 
academi and alternate years: academic year—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: 
study ry year—evening; summer 1961— English 176 (3). 1 Historical and critical 
tury significant plays and forms. First Half: from beginnings through 19th cen 
17779 scond half: the 20th century. 

1961 merican Fiction (3-3) Coberly 
academi m" alternate years: academic year— afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate years: 
Short cag ear—evening. Historical and critical study of significant novels and 
century Ties. First half: from beginnings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th 

3: seminar: Readings for American Thought and The Staff 


tvilization Majors (3-3) 


ca Х 
demic year—afternoon and evening. Conferences and group discussions. 
Ma THIRD Group 
~ 2 Se : 3 E Б 
minar in A ~ alk 
Academic merican Thought (3-3) Walker 


Primarily li ear—evening. Intensive consideration of specific periods and themes, 


зр" the equivale" in the history of American civilization. Prerequisite: English 171-72 
=(0 S, "T. . p 5 o c ` 
К or dies in American Fiction (3-3) Coberly 
undergrad 1 1-62, Prerequisite: English 177-78 or the equivalent. Open to the 
0-80 5 uate with the approval of the instructor. 

Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


a ral Interpretation of Literature 
One Pre А 
will m of litern oian College students (who are required to take one year of English composition and 
and Enon, е seque in En lish, Classical Languages, French, German, Slavic Languages, or Spanish ) 
Englis lish 4. nce of English 1 or 1X, both semesters of one of the introductory literature courses, 
Buage, 752, 71- е 
* 31-92. or Spei d; 9d, Classical Languages 71-72, French 51-52, German 51-52, Slavic Lan- 


is prerequisite to all second-group courses except English 171-72. 


چ iata ie‏ چک کت تق ت ت س 


ee ee 
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GEOGRAPHY* 


Professor R. D. Campbell (Executive Officer) 
Professorial Lecturers Eric Fischer, S. R. Abrahamson 
Associate Professor H. W. Westermann 
Assistant Professor J. T. Davis 
Lecturer J. P. Pickard 
)-— 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Columbian College- -Departmentalt м 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see pages 51-5: log 
strongly recommended that this curriculum include: Botany 1-2; Economics 1, 2; b 
1-2; and Sociology and Anthropology 1-2. Electives must include Geography 51 н. on 

Required: in addition to the general requirements of Columbian College as stat Jud: 
pages 61-65, twenty-four semester hours of Geography beyond first-group courses, ine 
ing Geography 103-4, 115-16; fifteen semester hours in one or more of the following 
partments: Botany, Economics, Geology, History, Political Science, Sociology and As 
pology; and six semester hours of Mathematics or Statistics. degre? 

Master of Arts in the field of Geography (Columbian College).—Prerequisite: the t 
of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography from this University, or the equivale gg, 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages | 
The thirty hours of required work must include Geography 201-2, 205-6, and 2 225-2. 

Bachelor of Science in Cartography (College of General Studies).—See pages е for 
"Courses Offered in Special Programs," and the College of General Studies Catalogu 
complete details. p jon). 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography (School of Educatio 
—Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. 

Required: the Geography option and the professional courses listed in th 
Education Catalogue. 

Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council). —See page 73. 


s School of 


| 
First Group ff 

= О X * е Sta 

51 Introduction to Geography (3) hs 4 
Fall—morning ; spring—evening; summer 1961. A study of place -— | 
characteristics, patterns and associations of physical and cultural earth featt Stall 

ÉA ao . өз | 

52 World Regions (3) = E 
Fall—evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. The analysis of world pec dif | 
sions, description and interpretation of region complexes, evaluation of reg 
ferences as they affect the distribution and activities of man. | 

Seconp Group n 
n 
х e U esteri 

103-4 Cartography (3-3) Wes apie | 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is Penis 
Academic year—Saturday morning. Principles of cartographic drafting; and ше 
map projections; map and graph planning, design and construction; use Du E 
pretation of maps. Prerequisite: Geography 51 and 52. Laboratory 16% 
mester. ; Davis 
c ) en 2 : 

115-16 Physical Geography (3-3) vening m | 
Academic year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2 hours oa i jon; 
Saturday afternoon. Introduction to the earth sciences: form of the earls getatio E | 
time, weather and climate, geomorphic processes and land-forms, 9055 
weather forecasting, map reading. Dav 


124 Land Capabilities (3) j 
s (: ilitie$ San 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morning. Evaluation of land capabili ji 


" " - : ^ isti 
on analysis of locational, physical, economic, and social land characte tial. 


сызды : n ^ е 
ciples of site analysis and best use. Systems of measurement of area Р | 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


Geography PAR | 227 


——————À 


5 ; ( Davis 

125 Transportation Complexes (3) | — 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—morning. A study of transportation n s 
and syst 


і і iven varyi util 
ems by which people, things, and ideas are given varying degrees of place 


ty. An analysis of the role of transportation in urban, national, and international re 
lationships, 
126 World Food Supply (3) 


1962-63 


and alternate years World patterns of production and UAE mno ca; "M 
| ] . 1 iliti * › e 
stuffs, commercial and subsistence agriculture. World capabilities for feeding 
d's population. 


X World Population and Settlement (3) 


A cà lietribution; 
2-63 and alternate years Population composition, structures, and fiume. 
characteristic world settlement patterns in terms of population — acd 
Ment of factors contributing to population pressures, explosions and migrations, & 
and Tural settlement patterns and trends. 


(33. Regional Industrial Structures (3) 


i i ] pes dis 
: and alternate years. The nature of the industrial complex, type and d 
tribution of industry, principles of industrial and economic development planning. 


13 : ` 
4 Location of Industry (3) i ийек 
1962. and alternate years. Structure and development of the major work 
tries, industrial location requirements, principles of industrial equilibrium. 

14 $ ‘ Westermann 
142 Urban Settlement (3-3) nive ee pe 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Location, unc чэ yat 
ni ОЁ cities; urban-rural relationships; the urban hierarchy; bases for urban pli 

Ing, 


| , ‘ities (: anr 
8 Designs for Tomorrow's Cities (3) Westermann 


| T i i i ; ysis of c orary 
Summer 196], Theories of city functions and structures; analysis of contemp 
Tban problems; development of optimum designs for future cities. 


м$ World Cultur 


F al Geography (3) си А 
p all—morning A study of differences in national character struc tures; mo va D , 
Or Patterns and personality traits typical of various cultures; difficulties these 

1 “ferences Present in interpersonal relations and intercultural communications. 

» World Political Geography (3) : bates e 
te 8—morning Types and distributions of political systems, the major po "oH 
"pe та associations of the world, factors which affect relative political power, areas 

Conflict and arbitration. 
Nop sonal Intelligence (3) Campbell 
Not offered 1961-62. 


sin Physical and Social Geography (3) ; | ка 
ni A series of field trips designed to demonstrate geographic field tech 
ques and afford 


Was а representative cross-section of field study opportunities in the 
18] U ngton, D, C., area. Transportation fee: $20. 
ni, : 
Not og 7 States* (3) 


Ot offered 1961-62, 


196921 Europe* (3) 
T and alternate years, 
мее Mediterranean m3) 


4nd alternate years, 


recon ional *?- No Prerequisites. For students particularly interested in the study of specific 

Hi ended! Courses in (| o ME. of Economics, History, and Political Science X oe a 

Ам 164 ‘South ample: Economics 185 86, Economic History and Problems of Latin America; 
rican Polit A 


més ante Independence; and Political Science 177, Recent Trends in Latin 
cs and Government, 


————— расе PN 


چ نیہ چ تی چ تی ہے ج ده 


——— 


ы с. 


228 Courses of Instruction EB 
c У 2 лее n 
185 Africa* (3) Westerman 


Spring—morning. 
186 The Middle East* (3) 
Fall—afternoon. 
191 Latin America* (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morning 
195 Eastern and Southeastern Asia* (3) 
Spring—afternoon. 
196 The Soviet Union* (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years. 
197 The Pacific* (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 
198 Australia* (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 


Davis 
Westermann 


Davis 


THIRD Group} 


201-2 Seminar: History and Philosophy of Geography (3-3) Jetel 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is o b 
1962-63 and alternate years. A study of the development of geographic "world 
from Herodotus to the present; a critical appraisal of the great works of ‘loa hy ° 

most famous geographers; an attempt to develop a useful, contemporary philosoP 


geography. D vis 
onc ~ . . ә 9 a 
205-6 Area Data Collection and Analysis (3-3) -= complete 

A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is co . ach 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (3 hours). 1961-62 and alternate e dat? 
demic year—evening. Sources of regional information; methods and system 


collection; quantitative and qualitative methods of analysis; systems of synthest 

211-12 Reading Course in Economic Geography (3-3) ‚ а system 
1962-63 and alternate years. The development of economic geography - searc! 
atic approach to regional analysis, the literature of economic geography 
methods. 

233-34 Seminar: Regional and Urban Planning (3-3) : problem 
1962-63 and alternate years. Analysis of the planning function, moni and 
confronting the planner, contemporary status of planning—its areas Of $ 
failure. 


= ge EE ampie 

241-42 Seminar: Place and Culture (3-3) be variou’ 
Academic year—evening. A study of the culture traits which character! 

ethnic groups and differentiate people-place associations. 


251-52 Seminar: World Problem Areas (3-3) ome № 
Not offered 1961-62. A study of those parts of the world which have Бесе rabilitY 
ters of international concern. whether because of their political or socia ( the com 
unsound economic development, or aggressive tendencies. An evaluation 9 


ж of factors which have created the “problems”. The tall 
295-96 Research (3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. Special directed studies. The suf 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS fol 
rs the 


# Iniversity offe 
In addition to the regular courses announced above, the University chelot 
lowing courses for students undertaking work toward the degree 9 eral Studi 
ы Y ^ e . `, . . . . y > 1 
Science in Cartography, which is administered by the College of Ger 


* See footnote on page 227 


eel, 


Senior major or graduate status is required in all third-group courses 


Geography 


EN 


ты Information concerning the degree in Cartography, see the brochure on the 
ubject, і 


CARTOGRAPHY PROGRAM 


Geography 
113 Geomorphology (3) 
114 Weather and Climate (3) 
132 Lond Use (3) 
116 Photo Geography (3) 
Cartography 


1 Мар Interpretation (3) 


2 Photo Interpretation (3) 


: mortographie Drafting and Descriptive Geometry (3) 


^ 9Pographic Surveying (3) 
3 Higher Surveying (3) 


17- 

des Elementary Photogrammetry (3-3) 
Map Projections (2) 

lll M 


Ў ар Reproductions (1) 
5 Elementary Geodesy (3) 
Geodetic Astronomy (3) 


19]. 
92 Map and Chart Construction (3-3) 


GEOLOGY* 
Professor Сега Tele 


r . 
of €ssorial Lectur 
ssociate Pr 


SSistant 


Bach, e 
elor f 
De : АА Arts or Bachelor of Science with major in Geology (Columbi College— 


» In the jus rerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec 
Се Ri College, pages 51 and 52. The following first-group courses must be 
Re Zoology 12 -2, 12, 51; Chemistry 11-12; Physics 11, 12; Biology 1-2 or Botany 
: in additi ч pt 
MY К ty dition to the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on 
helor o Arts d Our semester hours in Geology beyond first-group courses for the 
aster of a gree, thirty for the Bachelor of Science degree. 
шар disite; the * faster of Science in the field of Geology (Columbian College).— 
Jor in Geology noe of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a 
Fo, ured: заа this University, or the equivalent. 
Sraduate Wor way requirements of Columbian College, as stated on pages 66-69. 
"nos T5, the foreign language studied should be French, German, or Russian. 
taff of I " 
“struction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


230 Courses of Instruction 


FIRST Group 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) The ote 

: ~ ; . ‹ ane 

Academic year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trip (2 hours) -morning is 
afternoon. A survey course covering the principles of geology. First half: phys! 


. , < historic? 

geology—materials of the earth's crust, geologic processes. Second half: hist 

; ; - „mest! 
geology, geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Laboratory fee, $5 а semet 


12 Minerals and Rocks (3) Р سے‎ 
Fall: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) morning, Elementary crystallog 
raphy; identification and classification of minerals and rocks; determinative mie 
alogy. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2 or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee 

The Suf 

tolog 


51 Introductory Paleontology and Stratigraphy (3) 


Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) —morning. Survey of paleon ogh 
and stratigraphy, taxonomy of fossil plants and animals, stratigraphic paleont 
principles of sedimentation and correlation. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2 or permi 


of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $5, 


SECOND GROUP 


"o piene elei 
101 History of Geological Sciences (2) He 
Fall—evening. Lectures on the development of geological thought and the hi 


of geological and related sciences. 
tt 


کے 


111-12 Mineralogy (3-3) etel 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp 
Academic year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) —morning and afternoe™ util 
First half: morphological crystallography, elements of crystal chemistry, em alj: 
basis for classification of minerals with special emphasis on the silicates. Secon neol 
optical mineralogy, study of minerals with polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: 
ogy 1-2, Chemistry 11-12, Physics 11 and 12. Labor itory fee, $10 a semester. 


= — 7 
115 Petrology (4) "e the pri 
: d Р . e 

Fall: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) —evenir E. Introduction to Пата $ 
ciples of heterogeneous equilibrium and phase rule, interpretation of phase - 
" m2 * 9 * 2 i i ^ 5 
petrogenesis, classification and description of rocks using the polarization oy 15. 
Prerequisite: Geology 111-12; Chemistry 111-12, recommended. Laboratory 
^" ~ = 
122 Structural Geology (3) HE. 
Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged morning er 
pretation of geologic formations on the basis of their structures and TY 2 
ciples of mega- and micro tectonics. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2, Physics 11 ап jeki 
Tele 


Каш 


128 Geomorphology (3) 
Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field trips as arranged—afternoon. 
^ - М F E ? apns. 
and evolution of earth forms, interpretation of maps and aerial photograj 
requisite: Geology 1-2 or Geography 115-16. 


132 Economic Geology (3) ed 
* 5. , T» - anget , 
1962-63 and alternate years: lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field as arra Ber 


Genesis, distribution, mode of occurrence, and utilization of mineral raw 228 
Mining industry in relation to economic life. Laboratory fee, $10 jeki 
- = ; e Е 
151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) os 
Academic year: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours), field trips as arrange, of P 
ing. Taxonomy of fossil invertebrates, development of phyla, paleoeco of may be 
vertebrate organisms, One or two phyla a semester; does not repeat itself айо Јар 


reelected for credit, Prerequisite: Geology 1-2, 51; Biology 1-2 or Zoology ^^^ 
oratory fee, $8 a semester, 


EM __ Geology 231 


154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
(262-63 and alternate years: lecture (2 hours), laboratory ог field as arranged. 
en 


eral features of vertebrate morphology and evolution as illustrated by the fossil 
record; problems of paleoecology and adaptation, where appropriate. 


166 Stratigraphy (4) Teleki 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—afternoon. Sedimentation, facies, evaluation 


Stratigraphic boundaries, principles of correlation, applied stratigraphic geology. 
rerequisite : Geology 1-2, 51 


] 7 , 

13 Regional Geology (3) a sea е 
961-62 and alternate years: fall—afternoon. Topic: North America. Lecture and 
Шар work on the regional distribution of geological formations and structures. This 


ume may be reelected for credit, Prerequisite: Geology 1-2, Geography 51, or per- 
tssion of the instructor. 


17 ` : 
o orld Regional Geology (3) Teleki 
ge 1 3 and alternate years. Lecture and map work on the regional distribution of 

9'ogical formations of the world, with special emphasis on geotectonics and paleo- 


Ecography, Prerequisite: Geology 1-2, Geography 51, or permission of instructor. 
Tump Group 
205 ; 
о Seminar (3-3) The Staff 
aea emic year—as arranged. Special topics. Does not repeat itself and may be 
Cted in successive years, 
211 
d Crystallography (3) Christ 
‹ ered 1961-62. The structure of crystals as determined by the X-ray method. 
212 Cr 


1969-7300! Chemistry* (3) Evans 


tion a "we alternate years. Chemistry of the solid state. Bounding and coordina- 
nd the role of crystalline structure in chemistry and mineralogy. 
24) Geo 


Chemistry* (3) Fleischer 


dance Em alternate years: fall—evening. Principles and theories on the abun- 
» relationships, and the distribution in the various rock and mineral species. 


244 
test tope Geology* (3) Friedman 
nomene and alternate years: spring—evening. Investigation of geological phe- 


abundance. means of stable and unstable isotopes of elements and of changes in their 


51-59 Micro 


Lecture (2 paleontology (4-4) Sohn 
ye —evenin ours), laboratory as arranged. 1961-62 and alternate years: academic 
fossi] mier 8. Identification with the binocular microscope of Ostracoda and other 
methods, tax anisms, Micropaleontological techniques, paleontological research 
Graphic ns, oY» and paleoecology. Age determination and correlation of strati- 
Units, Laboratory fee, $12 a semester. 
299. 4 0 


00 Thesis (з зу 
emi 


© year—as arranged, 


The Staff 


With the Quisite; 


an a " : * à | 
nstructor, dequate background in physics and chemistry, to be determined in conference 


232 Courses of Instruction d _ 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 


Professors W. K. Legner (Executive Officer), Gretchen Rogers 
Associate Professor J. C. King 
Assistant Professor H. D. Osterle 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (Columbit 
College—Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Л 
College, see pages 51-52. А d on 

Required: in addition to the general requirements of Columbian College as state the 
pages 61-65. German 51-52 plus eighteen semester hours in German courses, above the 
first group; reasonable proficiency in speaking and writing German; History 39-40 H^ 
equivalent; six semester hours in Philosophy selected with the approval of the adv 
Majors in German are strongly advised to study French. р 

Master of Arts in Germanic Languages and Literatures (Columbian College). -Prerequ 
site: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures 
this University, or the equivalent. 66-60; 8 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages ig io 
reading knowledge of French. The thirty hours of required work must include a thes! 
he field of German literature or linguistics, 

Doctor of Philoso hy (Graduate Council).—See page 72. i) 
Bachelor of Arts n Education with a teaching field in German (School of Education): 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. du: 
Required: the German option and the professional courses listed in the School of E 

cation Catalogue. 


FIRST Group 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is com pu 
First half: fall —morning and evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. Seco ials of 
fall—morning; spring morning and evening; summer 1961. The essent) ic 
German grammar; translation of easy prose. Aural training, oral practice in © 
language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. ff 
Sta 
3-4 Second-year German (3-3) Thes 
À year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp all: 
First half: fall—morning and evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. Seo оф 
fall—morning; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Selections fro ractic 
ern German prose; continuation and review of grammar. Aural training, om р rms! 
in electronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. Prerequisite: 
1-2 or two years of high school Germa: 
LO German Conversation and Composition (3-3) ; - 
Academic year -morning. Aural training, oral practice in electronic " 


workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester 
E : i i "rape The sul 
17 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) деді 


ч * б 7 J stu j 
Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. Specifically for graduate cademi 
with little or no German, who are preparing for reading examinations. 


credit. Tuition fee, $90. Stall 
19 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Theva 
Fall—evening; spring- evening; summer 196]. Primarily for graduate n of the 
preparing for reading examinations. Undergraduates admitted with permissi® or 9^ 


n = T ^ - - „ил, German 
instructor, No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: Gern 


or the equivalent. 
RI ES i q + 
91-52 Introduction to German Literature (3-3) 


Academic year—evening. Prerequisite: German 4 or the equivalent. 
ت‎ 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


SECOND GROUP 


1034 Goethe’s "Faust"— Parts 1 and 11 (3-3) Legner 
1962-63 and alternate years. 

131-32 German Literature of the Eighteenth C. ntury (3-3) Rogers 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. The age of Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller, 

141-49 German Literature of the Nineteenth Century (3-3) King 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Romanticism, Biedermeier 
Period, Young Germany, Realism. 

5 О » . ^» . X G f " 

151-52 German Literature of the Twentieth Century (3-3) Rogers 


-63 and alternate years, 


о . e.6 , А € 

179.90 Advanced Composition jor Undergraduate and King. Legner 
Graduate Majors (1-1) 
cademic year—as arranged. 


THIRD Group 


201-2 M; - 3. 
d Middle High German (3-3 3 | Legner 
à 2 and alternate years: academic year evening. 

T6 Gothic (3-3) ni 
962-63 and alternate years. Introduction to the comparative study of Germanic 
Anguages 

209. ; ` d 

9-10 Old High German (3-3) ewes 

62-63 and alternate years, 


2334 Old Norse (3-3) i ; Allee 
291. 9. $ and alternate years: academic year evening. 

722 General Linguistics ; Comparative and Historical Indo- King 
1 ji qo pean Linguistics (3-3) ida 
linguistics d, alternate years: aca lemic year “afternoon. First half: me. n 
guistics, with ier nat, Secon 1 half: эр есле ю cc mparative and historical lin 
pecial reference to the Indo-European family. 


223-24 Lin 


1 guistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) 

Syntax, and every third year. Treatment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology, and 
ANA O dore 

1969 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) The Staff 

Problems 10 every third year. Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research 
NT MEL. е ж 

196 E Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (3) Legner 

literature alternate years: fall—afternoon. Transition from chivalric to bourgeois 


literary works, eras of Humanism and the Reformation as reflected in the principal 


Ger ? 
т 
1 tan Literature of the 


кы Seventeenth Century (3) Legner 

literary ae alternate years: spring—afternoon. Imitation of foreign models. The 
23] 32 C eties. Preciosity. The beginnings of realism in the novel. Pietism. 

€ à =. 3 
196 c Classicism (3-3) Rogers 

a mn " К 
the Coethezej nate years, An advanced study and critique of the literature of 
1-49 S * *Terequisite: German 131-32 or the equivalent. 

emin Y 2$ = E 4 pe 
96 “ar: German Romanticism (3-3) King 


and PC : 
tendencies, alternate years, Treatment of individual writers, groups, motifs, and 


ae 
‚у= ү ЖЕГУ 


“сс ЕЕ 
rs ese 


es 


tQ می سم ب‎ i ae 


| 
| 


234 Courses of Instruction 


251-52 Seminar: Studies in Twentieth Century German Literature Rogers 
(3-3) ; К. 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—afternoon. Special projects in fiction, 
drama, poetry, and criticism. 
‹ г H А А " а А . А е 
261-62 German-English and German-American Literary Relations Osterl 
and Interactions (3-3) 1 
Not offered 1961-62. Comparative study of major genres. Appraisal of кы 
271-72 Seminar: German Literature (3-3) The Su 
1962-63 and alternate years. Bibliography, methodology, readings, and rese 
problems. i 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) Е The — 
Academic year—as arranged. Required of all candidates for the Master's degree 
German. 


RELATED Courses IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


English 223-24 Old English 
English 225 Applied Linguistics 


HISTORY* 


Professors E. L. Kayser, Wood Gray, H. M. Merrimanf, R. H. Davison (Execute 
Officer) 
Associate Professors W. C. Davis, R. B. Thompson, R. C. Haskettt 
Assistant Professor C. J. Herber 
Instructor P. P. Hill 
ім) Р 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in History (Columbian College—Field-o[-Study): urse’ 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see pages 51-52. e 
must include History 39-40 and 71-72. -65 and 
Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 61 
the grade of “pass” on the History major examination at the end of the senior yen con 
The major, centered on the study of the rise, development, and spread, and t ler t 
tinuing challenges of Western civilization, is attested by a major examination. е 
guidance of ап adviser the student will arrange his program in History to attain = 
anced coverage of (1) the rise of civilization in Europe to the eve of the French he fit 
tion, (2) the spread of Western culture throughout the world since the close of үт 
teenth century, (3) the historic problems of modern industrial civilization from yi 
ginnings of the Industrial Revolution, and (4) the relations of the major nations м 
горе and America in their world setting since the Napoleonic Wars. A six-hour T€ 
seminar to give training in fundamental technics is a required part of each mt stu 
gram, and a proseminar (History 199-200) is offered as a means of integrating to the 
dent's understanding of the continuity of Western civilization. For details relating avail” 
administration and content of the major, see the pamphlet on this subject, which he His 
able in the offices of the Dean of Columbian College and the Executive Officer 0 Р 
tory Department. Р ойе” 
: Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization (Columbian, tle 
Field-of-Study) - Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior Co 
pages 51-52. 1 5 and 
Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages OF end 0 
the grade of “pass” on the Latin American Civilization major examination at tne 


ge, § 


. y М 

The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 
+ On sabbatical leave fall semester 1960-61 
$ On sabbatical leave spring semester 1960-61 


E di vam an 


the Senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon which the student -— = » 
amined includes political and social history, economic development, pees 7 ne 
tures and international relations, and the principal literary works and X 0 t Aye 
2Herican republics, The Department of History provides a proseminar ( I istory 7 а 
intended to assist the student in preparing himself for the major мыни ie 
ther details, see the pamphlet, which is available in the Office of the Dean of Columbi: 
»ollege. 2 
^d of Arts in the field of History ( Columbian College).— Prerequisite: cA сағи * 
achelor of Arts with a major in History from this University, or the equivalent, and the 
арргоуа] of the Department. 
Require: the кес requirements of Columbian College, as stated on pages oe 
Of the twenty-four semester hours of required second- and third-group courses exci ٤ 
of the thesis), at least six must be in third group history courses; a maximum of may 
0 in a closely related field outside the Department of History as approved by the p 
Ment. Master's candidates are responsible for arranging with instructors of second-group 
Courses for extra work, in order to receive graduate credit for such courses. eg 
aster of Arts in the field of Latin American Civilization (Columbian o 

pue the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civiliza 
tom this University, or the :quivalent. 

equired: EL ee of Columbian College, as stated on peo 
ourse Work and the comprehensive examinations will embrace political and socia К 
шту, Eovernmental structures and international relations, س‎ ц оар. ^ 
principa] iterary works of Latin America. The thesis may be written in any one of these 
Cur fields. All courses must be approved in advance by the Adviser. 

Octor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See page 73. 


> : Ea : TU ES 
xedchelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History (School of Education 


Requisite: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. a 
ti red: the History option and the professional courses listed in the School of Educ: 
on ) 


atalogue, 
Fmsr Group 


° Development of European Civilization (3-3) „ Kayser, Barber 
ar—morning and evening; summer 1961. Primarily иь. 
the political, social, economic, and cultural history of the Old World from 
es to 1715. Second half: from 1715 to the present. 


7-72 The Development of the Civilization of the Haskett, Hill 

nited States (3-3) "m is ‚ 

re emic year—morning and evening; summer 1961. Primarily for sophomores. 
irst half: t Р 


- пв ri ern 
lé political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United States in 


m world Setting from 1492 to 1865. Second half: from 1865 to the present. 


Seconp Group* 

109 Intellectual H 
orld ( 3) 

9t offered 1961-62. 


110 Intellectual History of the Western World 11: the Middle Ages Kayser 
eur, EA 
119 Intell 


istory of the Western World 1: the Classical Kayser 


ectual History of the Western W orld 111: from the Kayser 
Not o through the Age of Reason (3) 
Intellectual History of the Western World IV : Intellectual Kayser 
Spects of the Modern Age (3) 


fered 1961-62, 


TUN 
His; 9-40 ; E 
s Ul dos 9 i ereauisite to courses 109 through 152 and 190 through 196; History 71-72, to 
ugh 154; either History 39-40 or 71-72, to courses 161 through 166. 


History Жз 235 


= A 
ws 


23 


RD 
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236 Courses of Instruction 


130 Nationalism (3) ; Kayser 
Summer 1961. The historical evolution of modern nationalism. 

131-32 History of G« rmany (3-3) Herber 
Not offered 1961-62. The political, social, and cultural development of the Corm 
people. First half: from the Reformation to 1871. Second half: from 1871 to t 
present. 

141 42 History of Frani e (3-3) Herber 
Academic year—morning. A survey of the political, social, and cultural history 
France. First half: from earliest times to 1815. Second half: from 1815 to 
present. 

143 History of Old Russia (3) Thompeot 
Fall—afternoon. The Slavic and Eurasian roots of Russian society and politics 0 
a thousand-year period, 800-1800. 

- . p ` А " n 

145-46 History of Modern Russia (3-3) Thompso" 
Academic year—evening. The rise and fall of the revolutionary cycle. First 


Tsarist Russia in the Golden Age, 1800-1917. Second half: Soviet Russia and t 
politics of empire, since 1917. 
Gray 


147 Economic History of Europe (3) 


Not offered 1961-62. A survey from ancient times to the present day 
148 Oversea Expansion of Europe (3) „ше 
Not offered 1961-62. International rivalries and the impact of European civi 
tion in Africa and the Pacific basin since 1500, with emphasis on the 19th an 
centuries. 
= , i х à 2 json 
149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) Davi 


First half: 1961-62 and alternate years; fall—morning and evening. Second half 
spring—morning. Background of the European state system and of diplowsies 
practices and relations since the Congress of Vienna, with emphasis on the y alf: 
and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. First half: to 1878. Secon 


since 1878. 
151-52 English History (3-3) 7 
Not offered 1961-62. A general survey of the development of political, soc! 


economic institutions of lasting significance in the English speaking world. Firs 
to 1689. Second half: since 1689. 


al, an 


d 
t hall: 


: J avis 
161 Ancient Americans (3) Der 
1962-63 and alternate years; summer 1961. A study of the Maya, Aztec, Inca, 


other early civilizations of North and South America. is 
x à к 2 avi 
162 Iberian Background of Latin America (3) ^ 
1962-63 and alternate years. History of Spain and Portugal, with empha pi 
developments leading to the rise and decline of the Spanish and Portuguese 


"€ ” А d А 2 avis 
163 Colonial Latin America (3) à i 
А . <x : | n 

Fall—morning. Political, economic, social, and institutional develop gence: 
Spanish and Portuguese America from the conquest through the wars of indepe D is 

+ . . Й av 

164 South America since Inde pendence (3) ent 0 


A " > - 1 
Alternate spring and summer terms: summer 1962; spring 1963. Develop” 
the independent South American states in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


166 ; І e , Davi 
166 Mexico and the Caribbean sinc: Independence (3) A sur 


Alternate spring and summer terms: summer 1961; spring 1962 morning 
vey of the republics of Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean islands 


170 American Colonial History (3) 
Spring—evening. The settlement of the British colonies, the develop! 


vincial institutions, and the emergence of an American civilization in the 
18th centuries. 


History 4 237 


171-72 Social History of the United States (3-3) . Gray 
Academic year morning; summer 1961—History 171 (3). Daily life, institutions, 


intellectual and artistic achievements of the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861; and the Urban- 
Industria] Era, 1861 to the present time. 


173 Representative Americans (3) 


epring—morning; summer 1961. 


“ome fifty significant an 
in Eovernment, business, 


Gray 
A biographical approach to national history. 
1 pivotal personalities in the development of the United States 
science, religion, journalism, the arts, and social reform, 


174 Economic History of the United States (3) 


Gray 
all—evening, 


Main trends in the development of American agriculture, industry, 


and trade since 1607, with their Old World backgrounds and in their world setting. 
175-76 


Political and Constitutional History of the United States Haskett 
(3-3) - 


Academic year—morning. First half: to the eve of the Civil War. Second half: 
the Civi] War to 1940, 
177 The South (3) 


a—morning. 
ict; and the probl 


1 т = 

178 The West (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 

1 ; хамі 

81-82 Diplomatic Hist 
Academic ye 
Cles toward i 
their Settlem 
Matic agents, 


183 Oversea E 


Gray 
Rise of the plantation system and slavery; the intersectional con- 
ems and progress of the New South 


The role of the frontier in American history. 


ory of the United States (3-3) Merriman, Hill 
ar—morning and evening; summer 1961—History 182 (3). Tenden- 
solation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with foreign countries and 
ent; and the activities of the American se retaries of state and diplo- 

First half: to 1898. Second half: since 1898. 


xpansion of the United States (3) Merriman 
i The political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying 


Р Canada and the United States (3) Merriman 
—morning 
g. 


tity, nini The historical background and main trends in the relationship of 
wo English-speaking peoples of North America. 


90 History of India (3) 


в `А„ Thompson 

inet 196]. The civilization of India and her neighbors from the beginnings to 
19] €pendence, 

-92 Curre le ) «ГО 

Acade ent History (1-1) Kayser 


H Mic year—afternoon. Contemporary events in their world setting. 
i ў , s : 
1969 m" У of the Near East (3) Davison 


grounds < چ‎ alternate years. The Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic back- 
„Near Eastern history; the rise and decline of the Ottoman Empire; the 
an powers in the area; and the Ottoman breakup into the Turkish 
€r successor states. 


First History of the Far East (3-3) 


eginnin * Spring 1962—afternoon; the civilization of China and Japan from the 
the im, 10 1600. Second half: not offered 1961-62; the modern Far East under 
197-од Расі of the West since 1600. 


Thompson 


American Civilization Davis, Robb, Sammons 


mic y : T : 
year—as arranged. Reading course for coordination and review, Open 
-atin American Civilization. 


Academic Seminar: Readings for the History Major (3-3) Thompson 
Seta: Year—evening. Limited to majors in History. Readings and discussions 


. main tr A А ^ 
tions from in the history of Western civilization, including representative selec- 
Ne classics of historical literature 


кырг 


ETE 


эзет 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RS TTE MEN 


—— —— NA 
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THIRD Group* 


SES ; 2 2 arber 
241-42 Seminar in Modern European History (3-3) Herbe 


Academic year—evening. 


P 2 ~ , А А a aviso 
243 Reading Course in Modern European History (3) Daviso 


Spring—as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. 


à А wp . ; 2 Т son 
246 Seminar in Eurasian History (3) l'homps 


Spring—evening. 
947 ] , , , . 2 т son 
247 Reading Course in Russian History (3) Thomp 
Fall—evening. Primarily for graduate students. 
у А : " - ; А a ayjson 
249 Seminar in European Diplomatic History (3) Dav! 
Spring—afternoon. 
ae ee ole : 4 1 ‘ та vis 
261-62 Seminar in Latin American History (3-3) Da 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—afternoon. 
Gray 


271-72 Seminar in the Social History of the United States (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. 


274 Reading Course in American Economic and Social History (3) Gray 
Spring—as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. 
275-76 Seminar in American Political and Constitutional History Haskett 
(3-3) 
Academic year—evening. 
Haskett 


277-78 Reading Course in American Political and Constitutional 


History (3-3) 62 and 
First half: 1962-63 and alternate years—fall as arranged. Second half: 1961-64 


alternate years—fall as arranged. Primarily for graduate students. 


ua" A Ў : ч к „2 j iman 
281-82 Seminar in the Diplomatic History of the United Merrim 
States (3-3) 
Academic year—afternoon. 
= # * ~ * . LI Ф p о i an 
285-86 Reading Course in American Diplomatic History (3-3) Merrim 
Academic year—evening. Primarily for graduate students. ü 
ИУ р " ta 
291-92 Seminar (3-3) The Эш 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. Prerequisite: approval of the 
ment. 
4 ; Я 7 . > viso 
294 Seminar in the History of the Modern Near East (3) Da 
Fall—afternoon. ff 
The Sta 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) for the 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. Required of all candidates 
Master's degree specializing in history. - 


Approval of the instruc tor is required for registration in each third-group course. 


Home Economics 


HOME ECONOMICS* 


Officer (effective September 1961): Kathryn Towne 

rofessors Frances Kirkpatrick (Executive Officer), Kathryn Towne 

Bachelor of Science with a major in Home Economics (School of Education).—Pre- 

“quisite: the Home Economics curriculum in the Junior College, see page 54. The re 

Wirements for the degree are stated on pages 123-24 and 125. 

Ed achelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Home Economics (School of 
“cation ) — Prerequisite: the Education curriculum on pages 53 and 54. 


of p tired: the Home Economics option and the professional courses listed in the School 
ducation Catalogue. (See also special bulletin.) 


Executive 


First GROUP 
1 ; ee 
Food Selection and Preparation (3) ————— 
3 [yı oning; spring—evening. Composition, selection, and preparation of food; 
alysis of recipes; standard products; planning, preparing, serving, and estimating 
" © cost of meals, Material fee, $18. 
# Clothing: Its Selection, Cost, and Care (3) 


= Morning. Clothing selections—the economic, 
© application of 


Towne 
aesthetic, and hygienic aspects; 


ү the principles of color and design to individual selection; the care 
Clothing, 
51 7 : 
Family Meals (3) foods; dietary 
stanje morning, The choice, purchase, preparation, and service of € ena 
i, dards, food habits, 


in and the nutritional needs of the family; problems of purchas- 
53 8, care, and use of food by the consumer. Material fee, $11. 
® Family Health 


ац. 


апі Household Sanitation (3) 


Fan morning, Home hygiene and home care of the sick; the principles of house- 
62 с Sanitation in relation to health and diseases. 
S lothing Construction (3) паве 
Pring—afternoon. 


Or cott ., Simplified techniques and unit method of construction suitable 
rokan on, wool, silk, and man made fibers; the use of commercial patterns and their 
X on; the proper selection of color, design, and fabric. Material fee, $8. 
abric Decoration (3 ) 


Ay Towne 
color c» дош), laboratory (4 hours). Not offered 1961-62. Original pattern and 
Use ag ns crie application to a variety of hand methods of decorating fabrics for 
and ot} othing, draperies, and upholstering; use of stencils, block and screen printing, 

C ter simple equipment. 

Ost i ia ч Ee. E 
Spring. uf Design and Fashion Economics (3) l'owne 
probleme f moon, Factors determining fashions and effect on cost of clothing, 
Modern D the consumer of textiles and clothing, historic costume and its relation to 

9 Tess. Material fee, $8, 

ous . ‹ 
ғар cold Textiles (3) Towne 
and develope”: Properties, uses, and tests of the different textile fibers and fabrics, 
and hone, жы of judgment and knowledge of standard for the consumer of clothing 

urnishing material, Material fee, $8. 


Marketing (3) 
> 0 D 
stitution ^d 1961-62, Purchasing of foods as it relates to the home and to the in- 


S "4^ їр 
102 A dence > | ‚ SECOND Grout 
Ot offered 1 ood F reparation (3) 
Mati ba а. -y application of the fundamental processes of food prep- 
x ateri T range ¢ ials i servi 1 sions. 
eria] fee, $18. food materials and various services for different occas on 
The Stag 


9f Ins i А 
truction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


CDM RR m 


d 


Wu E eet e EP run uo 


——— 


Courses of Instruction 


240 NE 
106 Quantity Cookery (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 
123 Household Finance and Problems of the Consumer (3) Towne 
Fall—morning. Economic problems of the family in modern industrial society, fam 


ily income, income apportionment and household expenditures, laws affecting the home 
investments, consumer buying. 

143 Advanced Clothing Construction (3) Towne 
Not offered 1961-62. Problems of clothing construction and flat pattern designing: 
Material fee, $8. 

148 Food Problems and Demonstration Methods (3) 


Fall—afternoon. Factors affecting the preparation of standard products from the 
experimental viewpoint, principles of demonstration. Material fee, $18. 


—— MM 


152 Nutrition (3) — 


Spring—morning. Lecture course on the principles of normal and abnormal human 
nutrition. Laboratory work on the calculation and preparation of dietaries. Labor 
tory fee, $8. 


154 Diet Therapy (3) sal 
Not offered 1961-62. Study of nutrition as applied to diet and disease. Materi 
fee, $8. 

164 Child Nutrition (3) l 
Not offered 1961-62. Basic principles and practices in nutrition at infant, pre-schoo 


and adolescent ages. Demonstration of nutritional and special food requirements. 


168 Institutional Management (3) ms 
Not offered 1961-62 Study of the organization, equipment, and marketing proble 
of institutions. 


7 ` n А ч r e 

171 House Furnishing (3) To 
4 ; s А è ue " a 
Fall—evening. Home planning from the historic, artistic, economic, and варды 
viewpoints; home furnishings such as linens, dishes, floor covering, mattresses 
Mater al fee, $5. 

"Je А , v ч ne 
172 Problems in Home Furnishings (3) Тона 
" М 7 ы 9 

Spring: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours) evening. Workshop-type cot hal: 
home furnishings, including upholstering, slip covering, refinishing furniture, anc 
ing draperies. 
€ T JA . 2 EC 
181 The Child in the Home (3) — 32 
a d : chin: 
Spring—afternoon. Care and development of children, parent-child relationship 
192 The Home, Its Manage ment and Equipme nt (3) А and 
Not offered 1961-62. Economic management of the home; distribution of time 


energy; problems in the selection, arrangem« nt, and care of equipment. ff 
102 c Sr The Sta 
193 Supervision of Home Man етет (3) The: ents 

` & Ne 3 : 3 ."wiremen* 

Fall— as arranged. Field work unde supervision Designed to meet require 

of those preparing to teach in federally aided schools. ff 

P AB ^ ‘ Р " r Sta 
195-96 Special Problems (3-3) The 

108 
Academic year— as arranged. Individual investigation or study under the g" 


and tailoring. 
I The m 


sin 
ind problem 


of a member of the Staff; such problems as marketing, drapin 


"50 ; 
197-98 Proseminar (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. The study of the most recent materials 
the various phases of home economics 


ааваа 


Journalism 


JOURNALISM* 


Professor R. P. Schlabach, Jr. (Executive Officer) | 
$sociate Professor К. C. Willson Pe | 
"ecturers F, L, Dennis, J. V. Hinkel, Louis Robinson, T. R. Smith 


~ " 2 » » = › а 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Journalism (Columbian College—De partmental) .—Pre 


ЕЮ 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curri ulum in the Junior College, see pages 51 52, includ- 11. f 
ng English 5] -52 or 71-72, History 71-72, Political Science 9-10, and Journalism 71-72 i ii M 
equired : : а 1 
1) The general requirements of Columbian College, as stated on pages 61-65. (mE 
(2) Twenty-four hours of second-grot p courses in Journalism, as follows: (a) Journal n 
ш 111, 196, 198; (b) nine hours chosen from Journalism 121, 133, 137, 144, 151; (c) i 
IX hours chosen from Journalism 115, 140, 142, 143, 145. : | 
‚ 3) Twelve hours of second group courses, chosen in consultation with the maior ad [ 
viser, in one other department of Columbian College. Students selecting science may take | | 
Courses in more than one department. 8 
First GROUP 
l-72 Journalism in Imerican Society (3-3) Willson 
cademic 


: lam 79 | 7 s LF 
: year—morning and evening; summer 1961— Journalism 72 (3). Evolu 
tion of newspapers and other media in r 


the Concept of pre 


- 4 E or | 
lation to political, social, and economic life; 
ss freedom; problems of contemporary journa 


lism. m 
SECOND Group 

1 > * 

dr Reporting (3) 

‚ “—morning ; 1 
in gathering, evaluating, and writing news; emphasis on newspapers, other media con- 
sidered, 

115 Editi Schla! 

р Editing and Make-up (3) hla 

a l 


] 17 
bach 


E ЖА 
spring—evening; summer 1961. Instruction and classroom practice 


йур, Ming; summer 1961. Editing of news and other material for publication, | 
| "Pography and display; use of pictures and other graphic presentations. 
12 a Will 
2] Advanced Reporting: Magazine Feature Articl Willson 
ж evening; summer 1961 Instruction and practice in writing magazine articles, 
| aterial for which is obtained through independent investigatior 
Lr © 
93 4 ' , 2 N з 
e Advanced Reporting Community News (3) Schlabach 
1 morning, Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of al news. 
aoa 
9( ' EL. T_e ; 
' Advanced Reporting: National A ffairs (3) Е" , 
Spring— afternoon. Instruction and practice in coverage and writing of federal gov- 


emment ne 
l RN 
40 Pictorig 


Ws from the point of view of the press association 


l Journalism (3) 


Smith 

Spri К - - : f ? x eo тЫ 
and f vening, Photographic tei hniques affecting p: эй, the illust atic 
editi le story angle, standards of judgment in selection ar of pictures, captions, 

| ng technique, cropping for effective re production 

49 ping 

42 Retai] N , рь: 
pri ‘ews paper Advertising (3 hobinson 
MPENN vas : E o: 
Paper evening, Retail newspaper advertising management, coordinat 


prod, dvertising with retail sales patterns, advertising readership, « 
ls, 

ч dustrial Communications (3) 

ang red 1961-62 АП 

g the employee 

ications, 


troduction to the field of corporate journa 
magazine. Preparation of annual reports. 
and external house organs, 


of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


242 Courses of Instruction 


144 Advanced Reporting: the Arts and Sciences (3) W Шей 
Spring—morning. Instruction and practice in writing articles for publication 1 
such fields as the arts, business and economics, science. and te hnology. 

п кы , ' inkel 

145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) Hint 
Fall—Saturday morning. Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations 


^ è : E " ic institu- 
government agencies, commercial establishments, educational and other public inst 
tions. Case histories of successful programs, 


151 Editorial W riting (3) Le Зола 
Not offered 1961-62. Instruction and practice in writing of editorials on pu 
affairs, 

A : Schlabach 

196 Seminar (3) D Май 
Spring—Saturday morning. For Journalism majors only. Research in areas reli 
ing journalism to secondary fields of study, 

p > nis 

198 Law of the Press (3) De E 
Fall—Saturday morning. Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, p 


: š " , law ani 
‘ications as contempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and E 

, . aoa" " l^ а ~ е ЕЛ 
newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public charac 
right of privacy. 


LAW* 


Professors W. T. Fryer}, C. D. Benson, J. F. Davison, O. S. Colclough, L. 5. Mer 
field, H. I. Orentlicherf, О. Н. Walburn, D. В. Weaver, L. Н. Mayo, G. E. he 
ton, R. M. Cooper, W. T. Mallison, Jr.t, C. B. Nutting, R. G. Dixon, Jr. Ro 
Kramer 

Adjunct Professors J. W. Jackson, F. H. Myers s > 

Professorial Lecturers J. A. McIntire, J. L. Edgerton, P. F. Herrick, G. E. Monk, 
C. J. Zinn, L. J. Harris, J. J. Czyzak, L. P. Walsh, E. A. Beard, Murdock Hea® 
G. N. Robillard 

Associate Professors J. R. Hambrick, G. A. Ledakis 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P. A. Rose, H. J. Licbesny, Т. H. Brown, 
Federico, С. J. Goldsborough той 

Assistant Professors М. Н. Freedman, W. J. Baker, J. J. Мс Avoy, R. J. Temp 
D. E. Seidelson, D. J. Sharpe, J. P. Sullivan f R. С 

Lecturers W. W.. Goodrich, Vincent Kleinfeld, N. E. Allen, M. F. Cohen, ‘Ider, 
Nash, Jr., H. P. Green, G. W. Shelhorse, E. A. Potts, J. A. Barron, R. B. Bi 
John Bodner, Jr., M. G. Coerper, S. J. L'Hommedieu, Jr. 

Clerk of the Trial Practice Court J. A. Kendrick 

Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court D. G. Skinker 

Special Lecturers Kitty Frank, Alfred Hantman, A. L. Stevas 


: ster of 
For the requirements for the degrees of Bachelor of Laws, Master of Laws, ма Jurié 
Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law (American Practic е), and Doctor 9j 
ical Science, see pages 92-94, 95-96. 


р. J. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the 
t On leave of absence 1960-61 
$ On sabbatical leave 1960-61. 


academic year 1960-61. 


Law 


FIRST YEAR 


110 Constitutional Law (4) Mayo, Dixon 
iE morning and evening. Basic principles of American constitutionalism; 
juc 


icial function in constitutional cases: implementation of doctrines of separation of 
Powers, federalism, limited government; development and exercise of national powers; 
Mtroduction to civil rights and liberties. 


115-16 Contracts 1-11 (4-2) Mayo, Freedman, Temple, Shelhorse 
cademic year—morning and evening; summer 1961. Legal remedies of contracting 
Parties, including damages in contract and quasi-contract, specific performance, refor- 
mation, rescission, and remedies in tort; acts creating and terminating contractual 
rights, including offer and acceptance, mistake, and problems of proof; the function of 
Consideration ; conditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; the effect of changed 
Circumstances; and protection of the client’s interests upon breach or threat of breach 


Ee Other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, and adversary 
lod. 


125 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) 
Pring—mo 
Criminal ]i 
against th 
Procedure, 


Cooper, L’Hommedieu 
rning and evening. Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of 
ability; mental disorders; solicitation, attempt, and conspiracy; crimes 
© person, against property, and against both; statutory offenses; criminal 
with consideration of Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 


135 Legal Method and Legal System (4) Fryer, Benson, Orentlicher, 


Fall А { à Sharpe, Goldsborough, Barron 
tantive ne and evening; spring—morning and evening. Introduction to sub- 
tec oan and procedural law dealing with basic concepts; training in method and 
mo p of case law and legislation using modern case records; practice in use of 
o ced and in legal writing; importance of language in law; legal reasoning and use 
velopme sa under doctrines of stare decisis, law of the case, and res judicata; de- 
ing cc of Anglo-American legal system; organization of judiciary and bar, stress- 
145 А Trcement of ethical standards. 
er. 
F зо 


— 


nal Property (2) Fryer, McAvoy, Sullivan, Nash, Bilder 


includi orning and evening; spring—morning and evening. Concepts of property, 
ing interests created by bailments, liens, and pledges; methods of acquiring 
ip. 


150 
Pale Property (4) - Benson, Walburn, Ledakis, Sullivan, Baker 
Rround of the and evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. Historical back. 
landlord ; cy law of estates and conveyancing; types of estates; dower and curtesy; 
and ther a tenant relationship; concurrent estates ; future interests at common law 
9 Wnershi je Statute of Uses; the Rule Against Perpetuities; incidents of divided 
P» a8 waste; natural rights, 


Orts ( 4) 
~mornin 


Merrifield, Walburn, Temple 
tangible thin 


E; spring —morning and evening. Liability for harm to persons or 
88; defamation and invasion of privacy. 


01 Seconp YEAR 
A ур ‘ 
Fall’, всу (2) Cooper, Sharpe 


Tes; ning and evening; summer 1961. Master and servant (status of agent), 
чае) еа регіо, nature of agency relation, actual authority, parties (disclosed and 
202 Ad , , Principal), unauthorized transactions, notice, notification. 
mini ; : 
Pall ereje ve Law (4) Davison 
Process in 4 Spring—morning; summer 1961. The position of the administrative 


a ministrative ation of powers, including the status of administrative personnel, 
makin — parti а», judicial scrutiny of administrative action, discretion, and rule- 
icularly аз relating to federal administrative agencies. 


Rm 
sam 


er 
eJ 


eR De ДЫ 


Ics 
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205 Brief Writing and Oral Argument (2) 
Not offered 1961-62. Exposition and study of the basic techniques of written and 
oral legal argumentation. Each student will be required to write, as a term paper, * 
brief presenting contentions based on the actual record in an unargued case. 


210 Business Associations (4) McAvoy, Seidelson 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961. Contrast of the partnership and corp 
ration as alternative forms of organization; organizing partnerships and corporations 
formalities, capital contributions, share structure; problems of operation; relations 
between partners; roles of shareholders, directors, officers; control devices; distrib" 
tions to owners; voluntary reorganization; dissolution and termination. 


215 Civil Procedure (4) Walburn, Temple 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961. The mechanics of litigation—the a 


which govern the process by which the rights and duties studied in substantive 
courses are enforced: pleadings, discovery, pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction @ 
venue, applicable law—state or federal, former adjudication. Emphasis is 0n 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure but the principles and main problems indigenous 
procedural systems are developed, thus providing a basis for further study of the 
1008 state systems, 


d 


219 Commercial Paper (4) Orentlicher, Ledakis 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961. Bills of exchange; promissory рн 
and checks, especially under the Negotiable Instruments Law; bonds and other form 


of investment paper; problems under the Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 


Ledakis 


bution of 


ulat 


224 Commercial Transactions (4) 
Spring—morning and evening. The law relating to the sale and distributie 
goods, and to the security financing devices utilized in this connection, with partic 
attention to the effect of uniform laws. 


Ре : e r 
230 Conveyances (2) Walburn, Bake 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. Conveyances, and 


ing; easements, profits, covenants, and equitable servitudes; adverse possession 
adverse user; zoning and other land controls. 


оос . . 1 n 
235 Domestic Relations (2) Potts, Seidelst 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. Marriage, annulm 

and divorce; adoption and custody of children; economic relations. 

238 Equity (2) Freeda 
Spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. A correlation of aspects of eot 
considered in earlier courses, and inquiring into the nature of equity jurispr" 


through analysis of selected problems in equity: historical development of е e 
including problems of merger of law and equity; use of equity jurisdiction 0 - ac 
and defensively, including multi-party actions, injunction of executive and legs $ 
tions, and equitable abstention; emphasis on the fashioning of equitable reme . 


à = on 
240 Evidence (4) Fryer, Wes 
Spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Functions of court and jury i sence 


fications and examination of witnesses; opinion, relevancy, and scientific @Ү 
proof of writing; application of the hearsay rule, 
OA‘ e зд 
243 Federal Jurisdiction (2) 


Fall—morning and evening. Constitutional and statutory origins of federal." 
cases arising under the laws and the Constitution, diversity of citizenship, : 


Temple 


251 Insurance (2) 


Аар — 7 d ot 
Spring—evening; summer 196]. The insurance device in life, property» ae 


risks. 


| — 


Law 245 


254 International Law and World Order (4) Mallison, Czyzak, Coerper 

F —morning and evening. Traditional content of course in international law pre 
sented in context of values and institutions of the world community; formal prescrip- 
Поп and e ective practice concerning participants in decision-making processes; roles 


of individuals, international public organizations, political parties, pressure groups, 
private associations, and national states. 


259 Labor Law (4) 


Merrifield 
йан we morning and evening; summer 1961. Law governing labor-management re- 
ation 


8, organization and representation of employees, regulation of economic weapons, 
enforcement of collective bargaining agreements, interunion and intraunion relations, 


€ 
265 Law Hambrick, Weaver 
sull -morning; spring—evening. . Study of fundamental accounting principles with 
mm 9n corporation accounting; egal and accounting implications of specific 
ms on financial statements of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate trans- 
actions, distributions, and capital adjustments. 


and Accounting (2) 


210 Legislation (2) Nutting, Mallison 
tici —*vening; spring- “morning. The legislative process and roles of various par 
C in the process; operation of the United States Congress and state legisla- 
E including fact finding, organization, and procedure; problems of statutory in- 

24 Tpretation. 

F Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Hambrick 


t pe, | and evening. A survey of the substantive provisions of the federal 
a 


ath ind gift tax laws, including inter vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of 
» Joint interests, life insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appoint- 
9 the marital deduction and split gifts; tax procedure. 


2 tion—Federal Income (4) Hambrick, Weaver 
; Spring—morning; summer 1961. Survey of substantive provisions of 

tax, including concept of gross ince me, limitations on allowable deduc- 
ons, problems of > - 


ms, ¿ems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges of property, basis prob 
purer sions affecting the taxation of the family, and principles of income tax 
ing, 


sts and Estates 1-11 (2-4) 


cademi Weaver, McAvoy 
than tax) Jear—morning and evening. An integrated view of considerations (other 
on the d fti noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life with emphasis 


mS ratting of documents best suited to achieve the wishes of the property owner 
estate E the needs of his family. First half: distribution and administration of in 
alteration ates; formal requirements for execution of wills and trusts; revocation and 
Positive ^" limits on testamentary freedom. Second Half: dis 


terest, Provisions in wills and trusts; common problems of construction: future in- 
Rule AR cluding class gifts, powers of appointment, and limits imposed by 


ing лау erpetuities, еіс. ; problems of administration of estates and trusts includ 
charitab ations to principal or income, investments, powers to manage, sell, etc.; 
‹ Ta. 14818, Supervised practice in drafting is included. Prerequisite to Law 
295 U w 285. 
njai . , 
Pay air Trade Practices (4) Weston, Bodner 
an Under -E and evening; summer 1961. Unfair trade practices at common law 
ideas. €T Statutes; trade-marks, trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of 
ега] p Protection of : 
ral быы 


competitors and consumers against false advertising under Fed- 
resale price maintenance under state Fair Trade Acts; 


Sales. r 4 < er : А 
be ; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act; miscel- 


laneous bus 


302 - THIRD YEAR 
Зил Нгайу (2) Sharpe 
Contracts, tome: , Federal and state jurisdiction; jurisdiction over waters, craft, 
d Maritime — in equitable matters, etc.; laws applicable to maritime workers 
8, 


Linee nu ا ا‎ усу =з 29 


246 Courses of Instruction 


307-8 Comparative Law I-II (2-2) Davison 
First half: fall—morning and evening. Second half: spring—evening. The Civil 
Law System; general introduction to foreign law as exemplified by Roman Law an 
the French and German Civil Codes; comparative study of administration of justic? 
and legal institutions. Comparative Law I, dealing with delictual obligations, nay 
taken independently of Comparative Law II, which deals with contractual obligations: 


309 Conflict of Laws (4) Dixon 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961. Legal problems arising from occut 
rences transcending state or national boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; оо 
stitutional influences; theoretical bases of choice of law principles and their applic# 
tion to specific fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, administratio 
of estates, and business associations, 


313 Constitutional Interpretations (2) Dixon 
Spring—evening. Advanced course in constitutional law. The Constitution 80 
constitutional tradition, process of judicial decision-making, significance of “due рї0© 
ess”, current constitutional developments, adequacy of the traditional system of p? 
ers and limitations, introduction to comparative constitutional law. 


318 Creditors’ Rights (4) > 
Spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Remedies of unsecured credit те 
judgments, fraudulent conveyances, creditors’ agreements, equity and statutory 
ceiverships, and bankruptcy. The general approach is that of law administration 


“P , ч о ivan 
321-22 Current Decisions (2-2) Weston, Seidelson, Sullivan 
Academic year—morning and evening. Required of, and limited to, members © 


student staff of the Law Review. 
Weston 


330 Federal Antitrust Laws (4) ‘rust 
Spring—evening. Restraints of trade at common law and under Sherman An 
Act of 1890, Federal Trade Commission and Clayton Acts by mergers, шопоро es, 
price-fixing agreements, trade associations, exclusive-dealing agreements, tie-in 
and trade boycotts; patents and copyrights under antitrust laws. : 

Mayo, Kram? 


335 Jurisprudence (2) 7. 
Fall—evening; spring- —morning. History of jurisprudence; schools of jurists, jus 
ticularly the nineteenth century schools; sociological jurisprudence; theories © ject 
tice; the nature of law; law and morals; law and the state; the scope ant ener! 
matter of law; sources and forms of law; the traditional element; analysis of ge 


legal concepts. :field 
339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2) Merry 
Not offered 1961-62. The collective labor agreement: its content, negotiation set 
administration through the grievance procedure and arbitration; problems 1n t 
tlement of labor disputes. 


Ledakis 
orsi 


Merrifield 


341 Labor Standards and Social Security Legislation (2) ling with 
Fall—evening. Legal problems arising under federal and state statutes one ее 
labor standards and social security. Particular emphasis is placed upon Петр?” 
tion of wages and hours, workmen’s compensation, and insurance against U 
ment and old age. Zinn 

345 Legislative Drafting (2) 

Fall—evening. Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting- [ноо 

: aa 

349 Local Government Law (2) 27 co 
Spring—evening. The decision-making processes in metropolitan and overnme! 
munities; types and objectives of city, county, and special function local 8 lawn 
units; intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; loca 
ing; community planning and development. Bake 

355 Mortgages (: nilicher, 

399 Mortgages (2) Oren ] prope” 
Spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Security interests in rea P 


their creation, transfer, enforcement, and extinguishment. 


_ HM Law 247 
3 s 
59 Patent Law * (2) Robillard 
all—evening, Origin and nature of patents, patentable subject matter, classes of 
Patents, novelty, utility, invention, patent claims and their interpretation, acts consti- 
uting infringement, correction of patents, 


9 

9l . . . i 

gi Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris 

Pring—evening, Lectures and discussion ; licensing and protection of industrial 
Property ; uses and abuses of patents; governmental regulation; protection abroad; 
me of patents in business; economic and social functions of patents, trade-marks, 

n 1 Copyrights, Prerequisite: Law 359, 

62 n 
B Patent Office Practice* (2) ` 

і Rules and practice; appeal and interference procedure. 

Practice Court* (2-2) Brown, Federico 

evening. Practice before the United States Court of Customs and 

in Appeals and the federal courts. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, includ- 

"S. w 215 and 240. Law 359, which is also required, may be taken concurrently. 
к Trial Practice Court may be elected instead of Law 385-86 to satisfy the Trial 
Stine, Court requirement. If Patent Trial Practice Court is started in the spring 

370 ет, Law 240 may be taken concurrently. 

о; . A 
Рио Utilities (2) Fryer 
SPring— even; , v is 
teme] evening. Regulation by federal, state, and municipal authorities con- 
ion at ith licensing, rates, services, and practices, with emphasis on federal regula 

3 ^ 01 interstate op 

Кезщ ‚ 
Sprig, Шоп (2) Orentlicher, Sharpe 
resting o Orning and evening; summer 1961. Remedies at law and in equity for 
Ment lon of benefits conferred, especially as based on the concept of unjust enrich- 


3 

y. Suretyship (2) 
Ummer 196] 
Credit and eo, 


Rose 


erations; judicial review, 


Orentlicher 
The law of suretyship, especially in the context of accommodation 


see | commercial and financial practices, with attention also to informal and non 
of lega] a` Suretyship relations and the place of suretyship principles in the solution 
. “Bal problems generally. 

>86 Trial 


Practice Court (2-2) Jackson, Myers, Edgerton, Herrick, 


Monk, Walsh, Beard, Kendrick. Skinker 
: norning and evening. Trial of assigned cases; trial tactics and 
A vw Pre-trial and court room procedures pursuant to Federal Rules. 
La 215 Cn in the senior year. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, including 
and 240. 


t If Trial Practice Court is started in the spring semester, Law 240 
39] > aken concurrently, 


Spri sed Nations Constitutional Law (2) Mallison 
Mg—evening, 


Peacefy] sett] Structure and process of decision of the United Nations—the 
rangement. ement o disputes, collective security, regulation of armaments, regional 
°. and types of functional cooperation 


GRADUATE Courses 


1 Ad А 
mini : ~ А А 
Spring. trative Law Seminar (2) Davison 
E ening. Group study of specific problems in administrative law. 
Sprin tutional Law Seminar (2) 
€—morning, G 6, 
Ont 
Sprin rol and Use o 


ve 
en “vening, 
Nw Will Ье 


Nutting, Dixon 
roup study of contemporary problems in constitutional law. 


Green 
arious legal problems involved in the control and use of atomic 

» including the Atomic Energy Act, the policy underlying the 
366 nts may take Law 35 


Concur, LE 9 and Law 365 concurrently in the fall semester and Law 
rently in the spring semester. 


———M э 


DET 


present government monopoly, the security problem of safeguarding atomic militar 
information, the implications in prospective industrial control and use, and legal mean 
of protecting personal interests against the possible consequences of atomic warfare. 


416 Criminal Practice and Administration (2) Соор@ 
Spring—Sat. morning Group study of the fundamental aspects of criminal proce 
dure with special reference to practice before the District of Columbia and fe r* 
courts; the law of arrest, searches and seizures, self-incrimination, the function of t 
preliminary examination and grand jury, sufficiency of indictments, trial proce R^ 
and the order of pleas and motions. Advance registration; limited to fifteen student 


420 Estate Planning Seminar (2) Weave! 
Spring—evening. Group study of the effective disposition of wealth, inter vivos «= 
testamentary gifts, conservation for owner's future use, use of insurance, tax ап 8 
ministrative problems, business interests, pension and profit-sharing arrangement® 

| 424 Evidence and Trials Seminar (2) Frye 

| Fall—evening. Study of selected problems involving presentation of documenta 

proof and expert testimony in connection with the reforms sought by the ШШ 
Rules of Evidence and recent developments in the field of forensic medicine. 

426 Forensic Medicine (2) Head, Sharp? 
Fall—evening. Introduction to problems created by the relationships between ities 


icine and the law: a survey of the medical professio medias] жаз specialties 
anization and facii 


ethics, and professional organizations; an outline of hospital org a 
; selected studies in the analysis and presentation of medical aspects of legal " " 
| versies, as in personal injury litigation, workmen's compensation claims, and disp e 


over mental capacity, both civil and criminal; the lawyer's role in domestic and ? 
national governmental activities in medicine and public health. 


pF | .» кыш 
428 Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich, Klein) 
Spring—evening. A lecture and discussion course dealing with the Federal " 


Drug, and Cosmetic Act and governmental controls thereunder. Both governmen 


industry viewpoints are considered. ire 

= н „Тай! 

431 Government Contracts 1 (2) Меш 10 

Fall—evening. A consideration of the basic power of the Federal Govern wat 

j enter into contracts; the nature and construction of such contracts; normal sna J 


or defense powers aspects of government procurement, including administrative bi 
legislative policy and procedures; forms of contracts; standard clauses; advert! 
procedure problems; negotiated contracts; modification of contracts; remedies ut 
tractual claims. 


T ` " І nur 
432 Government Contracts II (2) Me 
| Spring—evening. Special problems in government contracts, including adjus ts 8 


: ' м ‚ m 
and relief; procedure for prosecuting claims under government contracts; atte 


price, cost, or profit control; termination. Prerequisite: Law 431. 


| | Merrifield 


442 Labor Lau Seminar (2) 


Fall—evening. Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. py 
449 Law of the Near East (2 Lieber 
Law of the Near Kast (2) jc рПЁ 

Fall- evening. A study of the law of the Arab countries, including the ban jon 

| ciples.of the Islamic law, an analysis of the present day codes, and an inves 

i the Western influences on the laws of the Arab countries. 1 1180 
‚> ; cae Маш”, 
455 Legal Problems in Modern Methods of Warfare (2) ‚ of me 
Fall—evening The cor temporary international law of war: lt gal aspec тШ! 


етп methods of coercion (economic, political, psychological, and military îı wes po? 
of hostilities; the special problema of atomic, bacteriological, and chemic 
war crimes 

May? 


Ак? > q 7 " r . 3 
463 Regulation of Communication Media (2) 
7.1 а « ^ ^ x . ' 
Fall—evening. An examination of the legal doctrine relating to ге ictures 
tices in the channels of mass communications, і.е., newspapers, motion P 


ac 
gulator? P 
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| 
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Tadio-teley 


ision; analysis of the operational structure of the mass media and the pat 
tern of co 


ntrol exercised by government, private associations, and various community 
Eroupa; appraisal of the comparative utility of various regulatory techniques for im 
Dlementing policies affecting these media; special emphasis will be placed on the 
Unctions of the Federal Communications Commission. 


166 Regulation of Securities and Securities Markets | 2) Cohen 
ot offered 1961-62, A study of state and federal laws governing the offering and 


> Tibution of securities to the public by corporate issuers and others, the regulation 
Pan urities markets, and the rights and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. 


e Tticular emphasis will be given to statutes administered by the Securities and Ex- 
lange Commission, 


469 Rese 
F 


arch in Patent, Trade-Mark, and Copyright Law (2) Harris 
iu arranged; spring—as arranged, Registration limited to students with at 
"a 


average who have taken Patent Law I and II l including, 
de Regulation Seminar. Request in writing, with proposed outline of topic 
must be submitted to the Dean at least one month prior to registration dav 


permitted for one semester only; work must be completed within the 
t mester and paper submitted not later than last dav of classes, 
p Research in Public Law (2) The Stafi 
i = arranged; spring—as arranged Registration limited to students with at 
research Rerage who have bad a seminar or c« mparable course in field of proposed 
з I of research, mu be sub 
registration day. Registration per 
b work must be completed within the semester and paper 
Т > 
end Hambrick 
isttibution 6 Analytical study of income tax problems in corporate dividends and 
and acquisition, " emption of stoc k; corporate Hiquidations; reorganizati ns, mergers 
apsible че 18; recapitalizations; ог; anization and sales of corporate businesses; col. 
Porations; Carryovers. Prerequisite: Law 279. 
шоп Ой and Gas (2) X Hambrick 
ucing rn A study of the application of the Federal income tax to the pr 
Prope ge nt of the oil and gas industry; commor types o ereste i prodi g 
the deduct; ах treatment of exploration expenditures; intensive study of problems in 
interes on of intangible development and drilling costs; the concept of “economic 
Sharing Cth © 18 entitled to dey letion? ; tax stinctions between leasing transac tions, 
actio 8; ого HORS, and sales of oil and gas properties and prospects; ABC" trans 
genera] and [i on! problems in oil and gas ventures—joint operatir g: greements, 
Bements. imited p artnerships, associations t xable as corporations and pooling ar 
1 and ga TID | interests d other financial arrangements in d velopment of 
5T I Properties, Prerequisite: Law 279, 
Spi оп Seminar (9) Hambrick 
involving (enin. Selec ted problems in federal income, estate and gift taxation, 
law, egisl ctual analysis and legal research, d the preparation of memoranda of 
will rh drafting or other appropriate disposition, Identical problems or cases 
to approval пе to smal] groups for development and disposition. Registration subjec 
of teacher, Prerequisite: Law 274 and 279 
> 
Spring Regulation S minar (2 : Westor 
tices and fe, - Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade prac 
495 т} Та! antitrust law 
Spring” Redevelopment (2) Orentlicher 
tieu] E ning Selected problems in urban re le housing, with pa 


— 
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MATHEMATICS" 


Professors J. H. Taylor (Emeritus), Е. E. Johnston, Florence Mears, N. D. Nelso 
(Executive Officer), T. P. G. Liverman, N. A. W iegmann 

Professorial Lecturers W. H. Marlow, D. M. Dribin 

Assistant Professors W. A. Smith, R. Z. Vause 


Lecturers J. P. Fennell, Mabel Morris, E. L. Williams 


| 
, | 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics (Columbian Col 
lege—Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, 
spectively, in the Junior College, see pages 51 an jon 
Required: in addition to the general requirements of Columbian College as state @ 
pages 61-65, fifteen semester hours of Mathematics of approved second- and third-gre 
courses. д Je 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Mathematics (Columbian College " 
Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Árts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, with а та) 
in Mathematics at this University, or the equivalent. 69 
Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-6” 
Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) —See page 74. ] : Eng 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering with an option in Mathematics (School of 
neering).—For requirements see pages 100-102 and 104-5. - Y duct 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics (School of 
tion) —Prerequisite: the Education curriculum in the Junior College, pages 53-5 ol of 
Required: the Mathematics option and the professional courses listed in the 5cho 
Education Catalogue. 


Fmsr Group} 


* a Smith 
2 General Mathematics (3) д study 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. For students in the School of Education. 4 гоо) 


of basic concepts of elementary mathematics: propositional logic, mathematica P 
number systems, number notations, functions, computations in arithmetic an alg 

and geometric measurement. uf 
College Algebra (3) The 2 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. .. intro 
nents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic equation, гей? 
duction to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binomial p visite: 
permutations, combinations, and probability; determinants; progressions. Prereq 

one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry. 


Go 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. 
site: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school geometry, 9 
matics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. f high scho? 
site: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school algebra, one year of mg 
geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry. 


29 Calculus I (3) 
Fall—m i d evening: snrinc— ine 1 evening: er 1961. dme 
all orning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summ Н „plicatio 
entiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometric functions with ар? 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 12, 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. us rain 


2 : AT. Сун , rio 
t No first-group course in mathematics is available for college credit if the student's prev 
in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher numbered course. 


e Mathematics 


30 Calculus 11 (3) The Staff 


enis -Чпогпїп and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Differ- 
t ation and integration of transcendental functions with applications, methods of in- 
*Rration, vectors and parametric equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 and 29. 
3l Calculus ПІ* (3) The Staff 
serie, ning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Infinite 
» partial differentiation, 


multiple integrals, solid geometry, improper integrals, and 
ial equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 (or concurrent registration there 
» от Mathematics 20. 


differen, 
or) 


SECOND Group* 


10) Introduction to Mat 


hematical Logic (3) Nelson 
evening, 


Development of propositional and predicate calculi, basic semantic 


Waters elementary intuitive set theory, Boolean algebra. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
or 20) or Philosophy 121. 
02 F : à 
io damental Concepts of Mathematics (3) Nelson 
found; and alternate years. Axiomatic set theory, cardinal and ordinal arithmetic, 
of th ations of the real number system. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or permission 
10 тте instructor, 
6 ^ 
F Topology for { ndergraduates (3) — 
1! a evening, 
l M » е : i 
Fal athematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) Che Staff 
ential a and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Differ- 
: 'ations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
Maticg 30 and 31. ) or g eq 
a . E Sz 2 А 
pa tematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) The Staff 
Tom hap and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Topics 
requisit vanced calculus, partial differential equations, and complex variables. Pre- 
129 | Site: Mathematics 111 or 132, 
n : т ү Р 
Fall troduction to Theory of Numbers (3) Vause 
i , ч. 
ntro "2, "ч ; P 
Spring a ton to Abstract Algebra (3) The Staff 
3T Morning; summer 1961. 
ч һеогу о} E . еч > 
Agt О] Equations (3) The Staff 
— e 
Nroducti e à 2 
F l- duction to Matrix Theory (3) Wiegmann 
Matrices wil Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equivalence, 
5 4 polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. 
Not vanced Algebra (3) 
126 4) ret 1961-62 
vanc Tn : 
i Not fered То, LY tic Geometry (3) Taylor 
32 3 2. 
Terenti 
“rential E ; р 
Not ' Équations (3) 
34 Offered 1961-62, ( 
тој 6 
h uct , . 
Spring evento to Boundary Value Problems (3) The Staff 
135 Суар ng. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, 132, or 142. 
Not J€ctive Go 


ometry (3) 
2. ч 


* 


Nelson 


M; 
hema tie 31 (or 20) 


1s prerequisite to all second-group courses 


CUM ME AE uU ewe — 


ae 


iz 


AI f С AME s oe ess OR ERAN 30 


“ 
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139 Advanced Calculus I (3) The Sta 
Fall—evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. Limite, continuity, real num 
system, mean value theorems, partial differentiation, implicit function theorems, t 
formations, and mappings. 


' Р r$ 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Ме 
Spring—evening Vector fields, multiple integrals, line and surface integrals o 
set theory, theory of integration, improper integrals, Prerequisite: Mathematics 199: 

: “ad, EU р ears 

141 Introduction to Infinite Series (3) M 

Not offered 1961-62. 1 

142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Liverm 


Fall—evening. Prerequisite: Mathematics 139, 


167 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 

Not offered 1961-62. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103, 111, or 132. 
171 Vector Analysis (3) 

Fall—morning; spring evening. 


The Stall 


THIRD Group 


' Сес elso! 
201-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) N 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Vous? 
, . a 
220 Theory of Numbers (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—evening. ton 
Р Р x > ^ " eee o 9 ns 
237-38 Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) ; Joh Jeted: 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comP 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year —evening. Mears 
" * ~ М ^ e 
242 Infinite Series (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. | low 
‘ i , * 19 9 ar 
243-44 Numerical Analysis (3-3) : Maia 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Prerequisite: Math 


103, 111, 132, or 142. 

249 Ordinary Differential Equations (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 

250 Integral Equations (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 

251-52 Theory of Functions of a Real Variable (3-3) v Ji 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is СО 
1962-63 and alternate years. 


n 
jverm? 
L le! 


255 Differential Geometry (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. J hnst? 
251 Theory of Groups (3) " 


Not offered 1961-62. ma" 
, " iver 
261 Generalized Functions and Operational Methods (3) me al 

Fall—evening. Theory of generalized functions in one variable. Р Орега Fourie! 

culus of generalized functions, Applications to differential equations а 

analysis. Prererquisite: Mathematics 140. ; yerĖm™” 

€ б M 
262 Advanced Operational Methods (3) - 


ions. YE 
analytic functio, cot 


Spring—evening. Generalized functions on test spaces of a 
fferentia 


erational calculus in several variables. Applications to partial di 


volution equations of applied mathematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 


Mathematics 


255-66 Mode 


rn Algebra (3-3) W iegmann 
2-63 and alternate yeara. Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and 
fields, Theory of finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization theory in 


"aussian domains, and groups with operators. 


9 Topics in Matrix Theory (3) 


Wiegmann 
Pring—ey er 


ling. Theory of linear transformations (vector spaces over a га 
Ting), advanced classical theory, matrix representation of groups and rings, specia 


topics as time allows. Prerequisite: Mathematics 124 and an elementary knowledge of 
Stoups, rings, and fields. 


9, V 

468 Calculus of Variations (3) 

, а —Saturday morning. 
10 Tensor 4 nalysis (3) 

ot offered 1961-65. 

2 Hilbert Space (3) 

Ot offered 1961-62, 

мА Partial Differential Е. 

) ‘Not offered 1961-62. 
Polntroduction to Topology (3) 

and alternate years. 


Saaty* 


quations (3) 


295 | Lia: 
3-96 Reading and Research (3-3) The Staff 
» Cademic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 
9-300 Thesis (3 -3) The Staff 
Academi 


© year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


MEDICINEt 


Pro pi 
meer T. M. E (Executive Officer), M. J. Romansky, L. K. Alpert, J. M. 
“ling, 
ion Professor, GRL Halley, C. B. Ethridge 
Ass me Professors A. E. Parrish, C. R. Hartman А 
ка inical Professors Pearl Holly, J. J. Feffer, A. G. Prandoni, Halla 
Assistan’ * ^ Farley, D. C. Sun, Janet Travell 
ht Professors S. W. Bush, W. R. Felts, Jr., G. A. Kelser, Jr., M. H. Jacobson, 
Assistan, mis, Irene Siu, R, С. Fowler 


inical Professors J. A. Reed, T. J. Abernethy, Benjamin Manchester, 


Rall, | derer, БЕ, Smith, J. W. Trenis, L. E. Putnam, Elizabeth Hill, J. E. 
lose; р 1. Thomas, M. H. Stolar, Alfred Brigulio, T. S. Sappington, S. J. N. Sugar, 
stan” Joseph Beinstein, F. S. Bacon, H. D. Ecker, J. J. Rheingold, Irene 


Maur: A NN Latimer, Jr, C. W. Jones, C. W. Thompson, E. S. Gladsden, 
"wa Mensh, Arthur Rosenbaum, F. J. Murray, E. P. Parker III, M. Н. Rosen- 


ым ra V. О. Bailey, Jr., Milton Cusack, Jack Kleh, T. A. Gonder, 
tat ^ 
Cotloye, FEA Protas, R. B. Castell, S. T. Gibson, R. B. Miller, Ernest 


Man, L H, ¢ Kennedy, Jr., Jack Orloff, J. B. Marbury, Louis Ross, F. D. Chap- 
куче E Snyder, К, C. Taylor, J. W. Long, Irvin Kerlan, Virginia Beelar, 
+ The ител effective § tember 1961 


of Ins 
truction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 
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سے 


L. S. Blumenthal, S. W. Kirstein, J. F. Ambury, R. N. Coale, Israel Kessler 
W. D. Brill, Marvin Fuchs, W. J. Weaver, Jr., Ruth Benedict, H. M. Sive 
J. T. Burns, T. L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, M. H. Rose, C. A. Schulman, "V 
Craig, Jr., A. W. Danish, Adolph Friedman, Alvin Seltzer, S. D. Loube, Alf 
Baer, Herbert Abramson, H. K. Beye, J. H. Pert, John Walsh, C. E. Law, Е. 
Кеа, J. Р. Mann, Conrad Gossels, J. Е. Chapman, H. O. Mott, Bertle Nelson 
H. E. Ticktin, W. J. Schewe, J. H. Watson, N. H. Rubenstein, D. M. Watkin, к 
ward Adelson, С. J. Fisher, W. L. Stone, В. H. Ostrow, С. D. Cooper, R. R. Вело 
S. С. Pascoe, W. К. Ehrmantraut n 
Clinical Instructors Е. Н. Bauersfeld, Н. C. Bates, Jr., Jeanne Bateman, 6# 
Sharpe, William Lewis, M. A. Sislen, C. J. Savarese, Jr., B. R. Cooperman, É 
Sherer, Jacob Robbins, J. C. Mandes, R. L. Howard, Walter Kurland, * 
Leonard, R. S. Gordon, Jr., Jack Crowell, D. S. Davis, J. W. Roark, J. Н. Ep 
G. C. Buchanan, F. K. Harris II, Audrey Connor, H. I. Passes, C. W. Fou $ 
Margret McCabe, A. A. Lear, E. H. Levine, O. W. Donnelly, К. Е. Dyer, с 
Poole, Р. R. Vagelos, A. D. Merritt, H. C. Sadin, S. J. Talpers, G. I. Shug ie 
T. Economos, Irwin Ardam, S. W. Dejter, Victor Schocken, S. E. Barr, Н. А 
kovitz 


; ont 

Special Lecturers A. D. Kistin, W. K. Myers, Sol Katz, R. W. Berliner, et 
Field, Jr., T. H. McGavack, P. D. Comanduras, W. L. Nalls, Roy Hertz, / 

Sjoerdsma, W. H. Crosby, D. S. Fredrickson, Pierre Tulou, J. L. Goddard 


The suf 


106 Living Anatomy ial € 
J with speci? 


Spring—I hour a week. An introduction to physical diagnosis, 
phasis on topographical anatomy. 


suf 
236 Clinical Microscopy T d 


ae s < к Tw ic 
Spring—3 hours a week. Conferences and studies in the clinical appl 
laboratory examinations of blood, body fluids, exudates, excreta. cul 
) : e д 
242 Physical Diagnosis Th 


SP n ; " ical applic” 

Spring—6 hours a week. Covers not only theoretical but practica 

of principles of physical diagnosis as related to examination of patients. ай 
The 52, 


243-44 Introduction to Medicine j f inter? 
Academic year—2 hours a week. Lectures covering the principles ^ and ш 
medicine preparatory to clinical studies and training in the inpatien 
patient services, stall 

395.96 PH. n» x. The » ы 

325-26 Clinical Clerkship діб 


* ts Ш 
Training with bed patien а с 
1 of patients 


E m 


Eight weeks as arranged during academic year. 
individual instructon designed to develop ability in examinatior 
taking as well as practice in clinical microscopy. D. C. General Hosp 


327 Clinical Pathological Conferences 1 неше. сеў, 
Fall—1 hour a week. Conferences are held at the School of Men the s 
histories are presented and discussed by the students and members 
Clinical, laboratory, and necropsy findings are compared. coll 

LL + d > 4 Te ma j 

339-40 Therapeutic Conferences Staff of Medicine and РИ e Pn 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Conferences designed to emphasi? Univer?” 
cation of pharmacological principles to the problems of clinical medicine 
Hospital. 

349-50 Medical Conferences 


Academic year—2 hours a week. D. C. General Hospital. 


The S 


4 Medicine 255 
421.22 Outpatient Clinics pe The Staff 
Ix weeks as arranged during academic year. Individual case studies under 
Personal supervision of the Staff. Daily clinics on current medical problems and 


Seminars stressing physiological aspects of diseases, Individual examinations and 
Instruction in medical specialties. University Hospital. 


| 
1324 Clinical Clerkship The i 


Staff 
Six weeks as arranged during academic year. University, Mt. Alto, and D. C. 
eneral hospitals. 


427.28 Clinical Pathological Conferences 11 : > The Staff 
Cademic year—] hour a week, Continuation ef Medicine 327. 
429. 


30 Clinical Pathological Conferences 111 The Staff 


eademic year—] hour a week Conferences are held at the University Hospital. 
ttendance is required of students during their medical clerkships there. 


MICROBIOLOGY AND COMMUNITY HEALTH* 


M Beachley 
Professor Rudolph Hugh | 
Professors W, G. McCarten, R. C. Wood 

nstructor A. H. Traum 


s W. D, Hann, G. B. Pelleu, Jr. 


‘Ssistany 


Mica] l 
‘SOciate 


diss 

ec 2 

i tal Lecturers S. J. Ajl, L. S. Baron, R. C. Cook, C. W. Emmons, J. L. Goddard, | 

Ma 7ordon, Murray Grant, Leon Jacobs, M. C. Leikind, J. D. MacLennon, H. J. LH 
; Enuson, W, J. Peeples, G. O. Pierce ! 
as Е в — : 
меде" of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Microbiology (Columbian College ).— p» 
verint: а Bachelor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree, respectively, from this 
: m A or the equivalent, with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, or Zoology. The | 
112 21 rw Program must include the following courses or the equivalent: Chemistry | 
quired: n ?2+ Physics 11, 12; Zoology 1-2, 41-42. Ж | 
Y se A general requirements of Ci lumbian College as stated on pages 66-69. The | 
210, پد‎ Mester hours must include (if not presented for admission) Microbiology 112, 
З + 293-94, 299-300 апа Biochemistry 221-22. The remaining courses аге to be 
mue] a em Microbiology 209, 219-20, 230, 232, 23 1, 240 and 295-96. The student with 
Ооу rs *riological background may substitute for credit one or more courses from the 
бш, T cyto ору, genetics, cell physiology, entomology, histology, biostatistics, and pro 
~ аза, ` із not а Ways possible to arrange courses and research so that the student 
Doc or ZH of completing all required work in one academic year. 

hiloso phy (Graduate Council).—See page 74. 


HL E 
Pay tistics (1) 


Griffin 
Petting 11:00 A.M. The meaning and use of statistical terms and —— 
in laborator, e: design of experiments and the interpretation of the results obtained 
ll * ту, Clinical, and field trials, 
Sing ral Microbiology (4) Hugh 
A study 00» Wed., and Fri, 9:10 to 12:00 Ам. For nonmedical students. 
Methods < the fundamentals of bacteriology, including hygienic applications 
L the laboratory 1401 and contro] of several groups of gm eres am sie dipsa 
oratory fee, $13. rerequisite: any biological laboratory science; ıemistr 1-12 
Stat 


of : 
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. 
209 Medical Microbiology (1 to 11) Ley and a 
Fall: lecture (4 hours), laboratory (10 hours)—as arranged. Bacteria, ricket 


^ А 1 jsease® 
viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, and metazoa which relate to the health and ee 
of man—cultural study of most important forms; methods. of diagnosis by к x 
scopic, cultural, immunologic, and animal reactions: theory and metho 


, t 
immunology; vaccines; serums; antibiotics. Open to suitably prepared. eee 
students; may be elected as a whole or in part by adding the appropriate y 
to the course number, with credit allocated as follows: (a) Bacteriology, ine ding 
rickettsia and viruses lecture (4), laboratory (3) ; b) Parasitology, gy 
medical mycology—lecture (2), laboratory (1); (c) Immunology (1). N of 
taken by a limited number of candidates for Master's degrees, Laboratory 


$450 for each semester hour of laboratorv work. 


9310 Ful ; г and St 
210 Fundamentals oj Epidemiology and Ley and 

Preventive Medicine (2) infecti? 

Spring—Mon., 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. Sources, modes, and implications of ine i. 


and injury. Consideration also given the problem of accidents and industrial 9. 
cine. Open to liberal arts graduate students Prerequisite: Bacteriology 11 


: . and St? 
219-20 Advanced Microbiology (arr.) Hugh and. pt 
Academic year—as arranged. Special study of advanced methods ant piolo£^ 


roblems in microbiology for suitably qualified students specializing in micro i 


230 Statistics in Microbiology (3) 


0 
Spring—as arranged. The application of statistical methods to the probo, 
microbiology. For graduate students. Prerequisite: elementary college $ 
232 Immunological Methods (3) T 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—as arranged. Preparation and teaduste 
serological materials. Demonstration of basic se rological phenomena, For ru0 
students Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 209 and permission of the Ims 


Laboratory fee, $11. 


Robbin’ 


234 Virology (6) kell 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—as arranged Study of viruses and тё Mio 
Lectures and laboratory exercises. For graduate students, Prerequisite 
biology 112 or 209 and permis ion of the instructor, Laboratory fee, iof Ley 

240 Advanced Epid. miology and Public Health (3) st 
Spring—as arranged. Conferences, readings, and problems for graduate i ме? 
dealing with specialized and advanced phases of the topics presente 
biology 210. Prerequisite: Microbiology 210. cuff 

249-50 Introduction to Med al Research* (3-3) 8 sed 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 р.м. Primarily for graduate student ysic 


“ues - : : atistical, j 
prehensive introduction to the major medical research tec bniques- s ы edil 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials 


sciences, І aboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. e tal 

293-9 + Stal Seminar | 1-1 hout the уе 
“Zs . ; r t! £ 

Academic year—as arranged. For graduate students, Bi-weekly throug raf 


295-96 Research in Microbiology (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged. 
299-300 Thesis (3.3) nd S 
` ien a , 
401 Public Health Practice Beachley pario 
Fall—1 hour a week for 5 weeks, Study of public health wes 
state, city, and county levels. Public and private agencies. 


* This is an interd 
research, 


The 89 


sag be 
" inf 
direc! 
nent 
partmental course. The student should register in the depart! 


Neurology and Neurological Surgery 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY* 
Professors J. W. Watts (Executive Officer), Harold Stevens 


“иса! Professor Н. D. Shapiro 
Associate Clinical Professors R. H. Groh, J. M. Williams 
sian Clinical Professors J. P. Murphy, H. V. Rizzoli, A. S. Dekaban, Paul 
ойо 


Associates C. D. Weickhardt, Harvey Ammerman, G. J. Hayes, C. A. Marsan, A. J. 
vens 
Clinica] Instructors M. C. Korengold, J. T. Lord, N. H. Horwitz, Z. W. Sanders, 


\tinos Myrianthopoulos, R. H. Robertson, R. A. Mendelsohn, Ruth Jakoby, Vir- 
Binia Duggins 


Special Lecturer S. S. Kety 


- Neurology : Basic Stevens, Williams 
х —1 hour a week. Methods used to study the form and function of the nervous 
Ystem, Lectures and laboratory demonstrations. 

25 1 

Д Neurology Stevens and Staff 
Pring—} hour a week. Introductory lectures on clinical neurology with speci- 


Mens, lantern slides, 


33] Neurolo 


and motion pictures, 


Fall 8y and Neurological Surgery Watts, Stevens 
3 EI] hour a week. Clinical lectures and demonstrations, 
33-34 Neurolo 44 апі Neurolo rical Sur er Stevens, Williams, 
د‎ 08] 8 gery, 
inical Clerkship Ammerman 
acada Junction with Neurology 335-36. Two weeks in rotation as arranged during 
pr emic year, Instruction in history, physical examination, ordinary clinical 
9cedures 


» - Attendance at neurosurgical operations, Six students in rotation. D. C, 
nera] Hospital. 


ini] ^" Surgical Conferences Watts and Staff 
43 nical conferences weekly. Six students in rotation. D. C. General Hospital. 
1-3 2 
E Neurology and Neurological Surgery Clinic Levens, Rizzoli 
Neuron” & week for three weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. 
tion ^ om Outpatient clinic, Consultation of staff on ambulatory cases, demonstra- 
433 agnostic procedures, Six students in rotation. University Hospital, 
34 e. à j 
Two Clinical Neurology Groh, Sanders 


ours a week fo 
St. pp gical inpatient 
* Shzabeths Hospital. 


5-36 Neu 


r three weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. 
examinations and demonstrations. Six students in rotation. 


43 
rological Surgery (elective) The Staff 
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OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY* 


Professors John Parks, R. H. Barter ( Executive Officer) 

Clinical Professors H. L. Darner, George Nordlinger 

Associate Clinical Professor S. M. Dodek 

Assistant Professors J. G. Sites, W. P. McKelway "n 

Assistant Clinical Professors J. K. Cromer, J. A. Dusbabek, C. K. Fraser, Carolin 
Jackson е 

Associates В. W. Richwine, F. S. Rogers, R. M. Roll, W. T. Lady, J. W. Pearso™ 
Jr., T. M. Leonard, Shirley Martin, N. J. Price, T. A. Wilson E 

Clinical Instructors J. R. Epstein, M. S. Kaufman, S. H. Shea, A. S. Bright, R. " 
Bieren, M. P. Footer, Donald Walters, J. M. Friedman, L. M. Liverett, W. i 
Cooper, Peter Soyster, H. P. Treichler, J. C. Walsh, I. W. Rovner, M. W. San 
meyer, Jr., N. M. Tart, Elizabeth Crisp, L. W. Davis 


ser 

254 Introduction to Obstetrics and Gynecology Dodek, Frase 

Spring—1 hour a week. Lectures and demonstrations on the development sl 
physiology of the female reproductive system and the management ol M 

pregnancy. 

: n 

301-2 Manikin Demonstrations Footer, Fried 

One hour a week for eight weeks in rotation as arranged during academic T to 


Min i X ; Іна 
337-38 Obstetrics and Gynecology Parks, Barter, Sites, МеКе т 
Academic уеаг—2 hours a week. Lectures and demonstrations on the PT 
of obstetrics and gynecology. с ff 
or od . . ola 
351-52 Clinical Clerkship ' The oh 
Four weeks during academic year as arranged. Clerkship with ранет Genet 


ing ward rounds, operating room demonstrations, and weekly clinic. 
Hospital. 


CAP i : ч мау 
139-40 Clinic іп Obstetrics and Gynecology Barter, Sites, McK¢ 4 


2 1C 7°; 
Two hours a week for eight weeks in rotation as arranged during acaden equiP 
Student presentation and discussion of patient problems. Demonstration 
ment used in obstetric and gynecologic practice. ff 
е 518 


441-42 Clinical Obstetrics 


nat 


st 
Academic year—as arranged, Students participate in prenatal and jon, SeN 
clinic care, observe the course of labor and deliver patients under super. and D. 
bi-weekly departmental conferences and daily ward rounds in the Univers! y 


General hospitals. 


143-44. Clinical Gynecology 
Eight weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. 
and participate in the gynecological clinics and operating rooms of the 
and D. C. General hospitals. 


The stall 


ve 
Students, eri 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


Ophthalmology 


OPHTHALMOLOGY* 


Pr fessor R. A. Cox (Executive Officer) 
linical Professor E. A. W. Sheppard 
3sistant Clinical Professor R. W. Wilkinson 


ssociates W, J, Romejko, W. P. Chalfant, Jr., W. J. G. Davis, R. E. duPrey, Robert 
Day, M. G. Alper 


Da او‎ P? "pe | | 
C Wical Instructors J. H. Lodge, W. B. Glew, J. R. W eimer, J. W. McTigue 1 
352 Ophthalmology n panat | 
> Pting—one hour a week for sixteen weeks as arranged. Lecture course present. 
ing aspects of all the principles of ophthalmology. 
wi TEN 
“48 Clinic 
cademic year—as 
9phthalmo]o, 


The Staff 
arranged Each student is given individual instruction in 
gical diagnosis. 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY* 


e: Clinical Professor J. J. McFarland, Jr. ( Executive Officer) 
ат Clinical Professors Catharine Birch, J. L. Levine 


“S0ciates M. E. Krucoff, W. B. Walters, R. S. Page, Jr., J. A. Sabri, W. M. Trible 


Associate 


] i " 
$ Otolaryngology The Staff 
oe hour a week for fourteen weeks. Lectures and demonstrations on 
354 “tomy, physiology, and diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. 
6 Bronchoscopy The Staff 
ir hour a week for two weeks, A series of lectures on the fundamental 
: Ciples and the use of instruments, including both the bronchoscope and esoph- 
#05соре, 
355.5 i 
9-96 Clinic The Staff i; 
ne м А r , " | 
de One-half hours a week m rotation as arranged during academic year. m 
bia ical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the ear, n 


» and throat. D, C. General Hospital. 


PATHOLOGY* pu 


Cli T. M. Peery (Executive Officer), W. R. Duryee (Research) 
rofessor D. L. Weiss | 
tistan, p, 96580 F. N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, W. L. Marsh 
t Professor Lois Platt (Cytology J 


SPECIAL STAFF FOR DEMONSTRATIONS 


К ssors J. S. Howe, Е. Е. Geever 
Hoch,.y. eal Professors R. С. Gottschalk, В. E. Palmer, W. F. Enos. 
Ligeti 


Ос, Е: 
Clinig “LE Zimmerman, L. W. Fix, C. B. Cook 
al 


Ing 
E Structors С, P. Barnett, D. R. Parkin 
he Staff 


‚Ше Clinical Profe 


Cornelia 


son 


of І. А 
f Instruction here liste 


d is for the academic year 1960-61 


j 
1 
[ 


260 


Courses of Instruction 


Special Lecturers E. B. Helwig, L. C. Johnson 


Pre 


Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (Columbian College Departmental) i 


requisite: the Medical Technology curriculum in the Junior College, see page 53, ine 
ing Chemistry 11-12, Zoology 1-2, and Microbiology 112. 6, 
Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 61 
including Chemistry 21 and 22, and the following second-group courses offered in 
University Hospital. Pathology 115-16, 117-18, and 119, 
Admission to the Medical Technology Course does not assure admission to the Hos 
pital program. (See “Medical Technology Course", pages 85 and 86.) 


115-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1-1) Marsh and Staff 
Academic year—1 hour a week. For students in medical technology at the. 
versity Hospital. These lectures, based upon physiology, pathology, and medi 
provide a background for the interpretation of laboratory data. 


117-18 Principles in Medical Technology (4-4) Marsh and Staff 
Academic year—4 hours a week. For students in medical technology 8! 
University Hospital. Theories, principles, and sources of error, of the methods. ical 
in clinical chemistry clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, and clin 
microscopy. 


119 Medical Technology Laboratory (20) Marsh and Sit 


30 hours a week for 50 weeks. Practice and experience by rotation throu : 
I y ws 
follow 


hematology and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and Pet 4 
2 Р , 
tology, 10 weeks; blood bank, 8 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue patholo 


cine 


: ill 
299-60 Pathology Peery; Mi 
Fall—9 hours a week; spring—3 hours a week. General pathology of he organ 
Lions, degenerations, malformations, and neoplasms, Special pathology of t тосор 
and specific diseases. The laboratory work consists of the gross and гаре e 
study of diseased tissue. Special emphasis is placed on the functional effects PS 
various pathologic changes and their correlation with symptoms and physica sig 
Sta 
261-62 Necropsy Тий the 
Academic year—as arranged. Students are required to attend and 28518 
performance of necropsies at the University Hospital. 


Special Sul 


263-64 Demonstrations in Pathology | ге dem 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Gross specimens from several hospitals 8 
onstrated and discussed. res 

07 “Tee А T tu 

267-68 Seminars in Pathology Special = е 
Academic year—as arranged. Advanced lectures are presented as amra 
special topics in pathology. Millet 

270 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence immu 


Spring—1l hour a week. Forensic pathology, toxicology, chemistry, Legal prob 
nology. The legal and ethical rights and responsibilities of physicians. 
lems in medicine. Weis 
323-24 Surgical Pathology 1 sh the stude 
Academic year—] hour a week. Weekly conferences are held v= imens. 
group assigned to the surgical clerkship, reviewing current surgical spec aff 
The $t 


27 Clinical Pathological Conferences 1 Fi 


A : Ж icine. 1 
Fall—1 hour a week. Conferences are held at the School of Med e suf 
histories are presented and discussed by the students and members 

Clinical, laboratory, and necropsy findings are correlated. The sul 


DEAE PER. à m 
127-28 Clinical Pathological Conferences 11 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Continuation of Pathology 327. 


Pathology 261 
E E, AA 


429.30 Clinical Pathological Conferences 111 |. The Stef 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Conferences are held at the University Hospita 
ltendance is required of students during the medical clerkship there. 

492 Surgical Pathology 11 ; Newman 
Spring—1 hour a week. A systematic study of the gross and microscopic change 
in the organs and tissues commonly removed surgically. е 

193.94 Pathology Clerkship (elective) _ The Sta 
Cademic year—as arranged. А limited number of students receive training in 


Surgical pathology and necropsies in the laboratories of the Universiity Hospital. 


PEDIATRICS* 


Clinical Professors Margaret Nicholson, Edward Lewis, W. S. Anderson, R. H. 
Parrott, L. Е, Hoeck 

Sociate Clinical Professors J. A. Washington, R. S. Lourie, T. E. Reichelderfer, 

E Howard ( Executive Officer) E 
“sistant Clinica] Professors Margaret Gutelius, Mabel Grosvenor, Aaron Nimetz, 

orge Maksim 

«осішез J, Н, Peacock, Jr., М. I. Cohen, Магу Sartwell, A. В. Coleman, С. F. 
Stiegler, H. G. Clark, Adrian Recinos, Jr., R. E. Martin, C. R. Webb, William 
Stark, A. R. MacPherson, S. L. Leikin "E 

mica] Instructors H, Н. Diamond, R. Н. Mitchell, R. О. Warthen, Emilie Black, 

nderson, W. G. Preisser, Bennett Olshaker, H. T. Yates, Roger Berg. 

Hi" С. J. Cohen, M. S. Glatt Mary Fox, J. L. Hatleberg, S. Z. Goldblatt, 
Hilary Millar, Harold Plotsky, A. J. Modlin, J. R. Puig, M. I. Mones, Jean Lock- 
“ » W. N. Sterling, С. W. Daisley, Jr., Gloria Eng, Belinda Straight, Jean Yacou- 
lan ч ы 


Shep; iac dite 
pecial Lecturer M. E. Wegman 


736 Pediatrics Howard and Staff 
et: hours a week, Lectures on physiology of the newborn, normal behavior, 
mon onal and physica] development, infant nutrition, diseases of the newborn, com- 

355 56 9malies and system illnesses of infancy and childhood. Medical School. 

Cont; 


ediatrics Howard and Staff 
Pathophys 


“uation of 256, with increasing emphasis on pathologic disease states, stressing 
iology and treatment. 


Two ori Clerkship: General Pediatrics Reichelderfer and Staff 


; * 88 arranged during academic year. Introduction to clinical pediatrics. 
ea on bedside discussion and group seminars including the newborn. Ward 
59 * Five students in rotation. D. C. General Hospital. 


Two ‘nical Clerkship: Contagious Diseases Reichelderfer and Staff 
оп Жел, 8 as arranged during academic year. Conferences and bedside discussion 
agio : 7 
Uden 


А us and infectious diseases. Prevention and quarantine measures, Five 
in rotation. D, C. General Hospital. 


Acade nical Conferences I Reichelderfer and Staff 
mic * * . 2 . b 
Stud year—] hour a week. Required. Presentation and discussion by 
ints of current p 


atient problems, D. C. General Hospital. 
© Stag of Instruction 


here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
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__ 

: : varl; Staff 

363-64 Ward Rounds Reichelderfer, Sterling, and — 
Academic year—as arranged. Bi-weekly ward rounds, with students and Resi 

Staff. Р, C. General Hospital, ff 

365-66 Psychiatry Lourie and -: 
Academic year—as arranged. Lectures on neuroses of children and adolescents 

cooperation with the Department of Psychiatry). f 

—— M" : ta 

457-58 Clinical Clerkship Howard and a Я 
Six weeks as arranged during academic year. Full time, including assignme 


- А : : super 
night and holiday admissions. Case studies on wards under direct Resident ial 
vision, Ward rounds with Staff and Residents. Twelve students. Children’s Hos 


: 2 uf 
459-60 Outpatient Clinics Howard and Зы 
Academic year—as arranged. Work in Medical and Specialty clinics inclu 


? ; , chi 
surgery, allergy, X-ray, child welfare, cardiology, dermatology, neurology, an 
guidance. Children's Hospital. 


Жур $ Stall 
461-62 Clinical Pathological Conferences Howard one recent 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Clinical and pathological discussion 0 
patient history and laboratory data. Medical School. Staff 
463-64 Teaching Rounds _ , Gutelius an 
Academic year—three times a week. Discussion of clinical problems 0 


and treatment of current patients, Children’s Hospital. 


465-66 Section Conferences 


The Stall 


A ive may 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Surgical diagnosis, pre- and post-operatiV 
agement. Children's Hospital. d Stall 
467-68 Clinical Conferences 11 Howard - of cut 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Required. Staff and student discur ай 
rent problems in pediatrics with review of recent literature, Children’s m 
P put que “eit? è ie an 
469-70 Clinical Pediatric Psychiatry Lourie well Baby 
Academic year—as arranged. Clerkship in fourth year including 


Clinic. Group and class conferences, 


PHARMACOLOGY* 


Professor H. G. Mandel (Executive Officer) 

Clinical Professor R. G. Smith 

Professorial Lecturer B. B. Brodie 

Associate Professors Clarke Davison, R. M. Wiedersheim ( Research) 

Assistant Professors Р. B. Danneberg, Ariel Hollinshead (Research), 
(Research), J. F. Henderson (Research), George Fiala (Research) 


Melvin Reich 


Special Lecturer W. V. C. Leahy 


; Co 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Pharmacology (Columbian The 0 
—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respectin: ogy 129 
dergraduate program must include the following courses or the equivalent: D! 22 -22 8 
Zoology 1-2; Physics 12, 13, 16; Chemistry 11-12, 22, 151-52. Biochemistry candids 
Physiology 115, 117 are recommended as the undergraduate electives if 66-69. 
wishes to complete the work for the Master’s degree in one year. pages 
Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


маш Phar macology 263 


The thirty hours of required work must include Biochemistry 221-22; Physiology 115, 117; 
zo шасо1ору 261, 263, 267-68, 269-70, 299-300. The remaining courses may be selected 
Pom Biochemistry 224, ‹ 26, 232; Physiology 150; Microbiology 112, 209, 230; Pharma- 
cology 280, : ” 


бын of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Chemotherapy (Columbian College). 

Taito: a Bachelor of Arts ora Bachelor of Science degree, respectively. The un- 

or Ee Program must include the following courses or the equivalent: Biology 1-2 

is recs EY 1-2, 41-42; Physics 12, 13; Chemistry 11-12, 1-22 

work f mended as an undergraduate elective if the can 
or the Master’s degree in one year. 


ludin oa; the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66 69, 

399. 30 ^ Microbiology 112; Biochemistry 221-22: Pharmacology 262, 261-68, 269-70 

| chemistry a2 remaining courses may be selected from Microbiology 209, 229, 230; Bio 
m Ty 224, 429, 232; Physiology 115, 117; Pharmacology 261, 263 

ctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) .—See page 74. 


249. « i sab 
19 50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3—3) [he Staff 


Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 Р.М. Primarily for graduate students. A com- 
Prehensive ir Y 


Chemical, e] 

Sciences, 
26 

А Pharmacology (5) 
alls hours a 


dr 
te ugs and biological systems as a basis for the rational therapy of disease. Open 
? qualified 


nonmedical students. 
262 Chemot] 


151-52. Biochemistry 


lidate wishes ) complete the 


troduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, physical, 
ectrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the medical 


Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


The Staff 


week, Lectures and conferences concernine the interaction of 


i terapy (1) The Staff 
Л ~Pring—| hour a week. Continuation of Pharmacology 261 
p ar mac ology Laboratory (1) The Staff 
Com = hours 1 week, Laboratory instruction and demonstrations designed te 
2 Plement Pharmacology 261. Open to qualified nonmedical stude: 
& 1-6 ) j À 
a Pharmacological Research (arr.) The Staff 
de : : А , i i 
‚1С year—as arranged. Primarily for those properly qualified graduate and 
edica] x - g J prop 1 
% Students seeking careers in pharmacology. 
с ) 
К.е, НКРЕ? 
Academ;  nacology Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
- е С а 2 » 
interea С Jear—2 hours a week. Recent advances in ph irmacology. For those 
"Teste in pha ^ 


rmacological research. Open to qualified nonmedical studer ts. 


ades aris of Drug Action The Staff 
biochem, year—as arranged. À course to familiarize the student with advanced 
"mical, microbiological and 


yhysiological methods employed in yharmacological 
| Р Р, I 


Invest : 
Stigat : 
gations, Open to qualified nonmedical students. 


Academi sis (3-3) The Staff 
"andi Required of Master of Arts and Master of Science 


Thi, > 
"eai йар; 
nte a * 

"eh, "departmental Course. The student should register in the department directing his 


264 Courses of Instruction 


PHARMACY* 


Professor C. W. Bliven (Executive Officer) 

Associate Professors R. M. Leonard, C. J. Kokoski, S. M. Schwartz 

Assistant Professors F. D. Cooper, С. С. Koustenis : 

Special Lecturers W. S. Apple, G. F. Archambault, Karl Bambach, W. P. p. 
C. J. Carr, E. С. Feldman, D. L. Finucane, L. E. Kazin, F. C. McAleer, М. 


Yakowitz 


Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (School of Pharmacy).—Prerequisite: the Pharmac) 
curriculum in the Junior College, see page 53. The requirements for the degree ® 
stated on pages 116-19, / of 

Master of Science in Pharmacy (School oj Pharmacy).—Prerequisite: the degree. 
Bachelor of Science from an accredited institution. The requirements for the degree 
stated on pages 120-21. 

First Group 


Blive” 
h ч 
eie Й 


1 Introductory Pharmacy (2) 
Spring: lecture and field trips—morning. Introduction to pharmacy throug 
study of professional areas in which pharmacists are employed. Field trips m 
visits to representative retail and hospital pharmacies, wholesale drug houses 
museums. 


Seconp Group 


101 Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) T 
Fall: lecture (2 hours) —morning, laboratory (3 hours) —afternoon. A study 0 anit 
occurrence, methods of preparation, properties and uses of the important 1n Mt 
chemicals encountered in pharmacy and medicine. Prerequisite or concurren 
tration: Chemistry 21. Laboratory fee, $11. 


. . p . tenis 
102 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) Kokoski, Ko 0 
Spring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours)—afternoon. Compound og. 


typical prescriptions and a study of incompatibilities. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 

concurrent registration: Pharmacy 110. Laboratory fee, $18. stenis 
103 Dispensing Pharmacy (4) Kokoski, Ko io 

Fall: lecture (2 hours) —morning, laboratory (6 hours) —afternoon. Con 

of Pharmacy 102. Laboratory fee, $18. 
105-6 Pharmacology I (2-2) 


Academic year—afternoon. The general principles of pharmacology; 


Leonard 


tin 
drugs 8С; 
trointes™ $ 


locally on skin and mucous membranes; drugs acting locally in the gas cts; AUE 
tract; drugs affecting the blood and blood-forming organs; dietary adjune or thers 
affecting water balance; anti-infectives; and their major clinical indication * Micro 
peutic uses. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Physiology 115 (fal; 
biology 112 (spring). tenis 
/ 
* © ous 
107 Pharmacy Accounting (3) ad 
Fall—morning. The financial records required in the operation of a P 
109 First Aid (1) 3 
Fall—morning. Standard course in first aid methods and practice. 


Schwa 


110 Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) ring Же 
Spring—morning. А survey of important synthetic and naturally Mq a 
dicinal agents in current use with emphasis on nomenclature, isolation " 
properties, and structure-action relationship. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. schwa!” 

111 Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) 110. 
Fall—morning. Continuation of Pharmacy 110. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 


ct ; T] r Р ^ 
The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


Pharmacy 


Ee Ls eat) 205 
112 Physical Pharmacy (4) Schwartz 
Pring: lecture (3 hours)- morning; laboratory (3 hours)—afternoon. Physico- 


chemical principles and laws as they apply to pharmaceutical systems and prepara- 
tions, Prerequisite: Pharmacy 101 and 110; concurrent registration: Pharmacy 111. 
Laboratory fee, $11. 


113 Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (1) Schwartz 

oratory (3 hours). Fall—afternoon; spring—afternoon. Preparation of selected 

OMicial organic drugs. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 110. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
tration; Pharmacy 111. Laboratory fee, $11. 


115 History of Pharmacy (3) Bliven 
Fa —morning. Historical development of the profession, including the literature, 
Tom ancient times to the present, 

121-22 General Pharmacy (4-4) Kokoski, Cooper, Schwartz 
ин half: fall—lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—afternoon. Second half: 
tica] ® lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours) —afternoon. Essential pharmaceu- 


Processes; theory and manufacture of pharmacopeial and formulary galenical 
reparations; pharmaceutical usage of certain classes of substances and preparations. 
Oratory fee: Pharmacy 121, $11; Pharmacy 122, $18. 


l2 Eu ort | 
- Pharmaceutical Calculation (3) Bliven 
tio np Orning. Systems of weights and measures and their application in the prac- 
ce of Pharmac y 
12 
à Pharmacognos y (3) Leonard 
and "E—morning Antibiotics, immunologic agents, allergens, hormones, vitamins, 
Pesticides. Prerec uisite or concurrent registration: Microbiology 112; Physiol 
ову 115, 1 Ё J 
127 p 
Pa 1 acognosy (3) Leonard 
tecture (2 hours) —morning ; laboratory (3 hours) —morning and afternoon. 
Crude 4^ and procedures for the production, preservation, protection, and evaluation of 
and ü 1188; biosynthetic origin of drugs and pharmaceuticals, representative examples, 
Zool lir value in pharmacy and medicine. Prerequisite: Botany 1; Chemistry 151-52; 


164 Ору 1 or 2, Laboratory fee, $11. 
Introduction to Pharmacology (3) Leonard 
Pharmacol Historical development, literature, and general principles of 
ОВУ; general anatomical, physiological, and pharmacological considerations 

ic, central, and somatic nervous systems; cardiovascular, gastrointes- 
ogy lis. „genitourinary systems; skin and mucous membranes. Prerequisite: Physiol- 


165 9; Zoology 2, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Biochemistry 221-22. 
2-6 \ 
Fine pharmacology (3-4) Leonard 
Morning f: all—lecture (3 hours), morning. Second half: spring—lecture (3 hours), 
* “Doratory (4 hours), afternoon. Drugs acting on the autonomic, central, 


c nervous systems ; cardiovascular, hematopoietic, genitourinary, endocrine, 

Ous drugs; ° — histamine and antihistiminics; anti-infective agents; miscellane- 
icrobiolo, E heir major clinical indications or therapeutic uses, Prerequisite: 
fee, $18 By 112; Biochemistry 121-22; Pharmacy 164. Pharmacy 166: laboratory 


Or st, Р і . 1 
2 hours; tants in the four-year program, Pharmacy 166 is a 3 credit course (lecture— 
» ‘abora 


skin tory—4 hours). Such students will receive instruction on drugs acting 
d anti; and mucous membranes; digestive, hematopoietic, and urinary systems; 
ve agents in Pharmacy 105-6. Biochemistry 221-22 is taken concur- 
larmacy 165-66 in the 4-year curriculum. 


P : e i 
First hajj “cology Ш (3-3) Leonard 
Work in phabFing—as arranged. Second half: not offered 1961-62. Laboratory 


armacologica] technique. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 106. Prerequisite or 
Tegistration: Pharmacy 165. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 
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— TERN CANC Nx 2 — _ 
" \ r okoski 
172 Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (3) Коков 
Spring—morning. The study of special problems in dispensing pharmacy. р 

requisite: Pharmacy 103. Laboratory fee, $18. 
- ; ; ‚ . › ; Soh warlZ 
174 Quantitative Pharmaceutical Analysis (3) Bliven, S Wi 
Spring: lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours)—morning. Drug analysis. Ere 
requisite: Chemistry 22. Laboratory fee, $18. 

(* Er 2 iley 
176 Pharmaceutical Law (3) Frail 
Spring— morning. Students in the four-year program receive 2 semester hours 

credit. 
m "oustenis 
178 Pharmacy Management (4) Kon 
Spring—morning. Policies and operations relating to the management of pharma d 
182 Advanced Pharmacology I (2) Leonar 


» " А * 1 isite 
Not offered 1961-62. Special problems in the field of pharmacology. Prerequi 
or concurrent registration: Pharmacy 166. 


` ° $ ‚ сай? 
184 Special Problems in Pharmacy (arr.) Kokoski, S« hwe 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Directed laboratory and library ro det 
n special problems in pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistry. For selected ur 
graduate students. Prerequisite: Pharm icy 102 and 110. Fees to be arranged. | 
d . a 
188 Survey (1) Bliven and St 
Spring—morning. A symposium covering the various phases of pharmacy. 
‘ б ~ oner 
190 Hospital Pharmacy (1) = 
Spring—afternoon. Organization and functions of hospitals; organization айе: 


r r - r : Irerequ 
eration of a hospital pharmacy; professional and sickroom supplies. Prereq 


Pharmacy 102. ff 
and Sta 


192 Hospital Pharmacy: Prescription Practice (1) Cooper à the 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged; summer 196]. Prescription practice E 
University Hospital Pharmacy. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 102. i 

194 Manufacturing Pharmacy (3) Cooper and in 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Fall—as arranged; spring—as Т, 
summer 1961. The manufacture of bulk pharmaceuticals in the University Hof 


Pharmacy. Elective for seniors. 


THIRD Group* 


The Sa 


201-2 Survey of Pharmaceutical Literature (1-1) 
Assigned library research on the development of pharmaceutical literature. 


Коков 
203-4 Special Problems in General Pharmacy (2-2) aration 
Investigations of problems involved in the manufacture of pharmaceutical preP 
on a laboratory scale. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. ; Coop? 

Kokoski, “° p. 


206 Pharmaceutical Technology (4) 


e ring P 

Lecture (2 hours) ; laboratory (6 hours). A study of advanced manufacto bor? 
macy, including formula development for the different types of preparation? 

tory fee, $18. Leonard 

215-16 Advanced Pharmacology II (3-3) ica] assi me 
Lecture (1 hour) ; laboratory (6 hours). Special studies on biologica! 8 

ods. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. achwar" 


221-22 Chemistry of Naturally Occurring Organic Medicinal 


Products (5-5) is of solatio 
Lecture (3 hours) ; laboratory (6 hours). A study of the methods hemist? 


^ с 
. " М А è $ : ivitv n ge 
characterization, influence of chemical alteration on biological activity, ps $18 а 
. " ө d ' , 
of alkaloids, steroids, terpenes, glycosides, and antibiotics. Laboratory 
mester, 


MESES 6 : | 
Courses in this group are not offered in 1961-62. 
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Mo NN 


223-94 Chemistry of Synthetic Organic Medicinal Products (5-5) Schwartz 
Lecture (3 hours) ; laboratory (6 hours). A study of the structure, synthesis, and 
the correlation between chemical structure and pharmacological activity in the follow- 
Ng classes of drugs: autonomics, local anesthetics, antihistaminics, central nervous 
System depressants, and selected antibacterial compounds. Laboratory fee, $18 a se 


mester, 
2 TM : я : 
26 Determination of Physical Constants (2) Schwartz 
ee (1 hour) ; laboratory (3 hours). A laboratory and lecture study of the de- 
" Tmination of physica] constants of medicinal products, Laboratory fee, $18. 
9 Food and Drug Analysis (4) Schwartz, Bliven 
ma ture (2 hours) ; laboratory (6 hours). A study of the composition of some com- 
231 9n foods and food products. Laboratory fee, $18. 
п. harmacology of Anesthetic Drugs (4) Leonard 
*oretical consideration of the principles of anesthesiology and laboratory study of 


® action of anesthetic drugs. Laboratory fee, $18. 


4 А 
Pharmacology of Autonomic Drugs (4) Leonard 


od of action and interaction of drugs principally influencing the autonomic 
OUS System, Laboratory fee, $18. 
236 p 


piexperimental Toxicology (4) Leonard 


T ^. + : A " Р " 
lie ological action of toxic drugs correlated with chemical and pathological 


ш ies, boratory fee, $18. 
od Graduate Seminar (1-1) The Staff 
Mas nt Problems and trends in pharmacy. Required of all students registered for the 
295 ler's degree, 
I 96 Research and Thesis (arr.) The Staff 
Vestigati 


Semester LM of special problems in the major field of interest and thesis preparation. 
100ге (not to exceed 6) and fees to be arranged. 


PHILOSOPHY* 


Bach, 
Rf Arts with a major in Philosophy (Columbian College—Field-of-Study).— 
e 


uired. th Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see pages 51 and 52. 
: in addition to the general requirements for Columbian College stated on 
lor year’ е grade of "pass" for the Philosophy major examination at the end of the 
k matized in E coordinated knowledge upon which the student will be examined is 
110%] dge a КА the following two general headings: (1) methodology and theory of 
Soph Provid (2) the history of ideas and social philosophy. The Department of Phi- 
Pating for th ез а Proseminar (Philosophy 199-200) intended to assist the student in pre- 
ajor examination. 


Gste ~ 
dergrady, of Arts in the field of Philosophy (Columbian College).—Prerequisite: ап un- 


tating 3 thins In Philosophy at this University or the equivalent, as attested by the 
Urseg Or the 8 University’s major examination in Philosophy; the following specific 

акеге; ће9шіуаіеш: Philosophy 111-12, 113, 121-22, and 131. 

а аз Possible nent! requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-69. As 

tensi Btoup co 9! the required course work must be in third-group courses. Where 

— tive Work — are elected students will be required to do more intensive and ex- 
*The Stag an undergraduates, A general written examination in two areas of Phi- 


9f Ins $ 
tr n 
uction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


TI SS IC EU UE 


LET 
E. ke ee 
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еги , ; А : ; ition 
losophy and an oral examination in the student's special field will be required in addit 
to a Master's thesis of substantial length. 


Fmsr Group 


51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) The Stal 
Academic year—morning and evening; summer 1961—Philosophy 51 (3). A Y 
introduction to the problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and intro 
developments since the Renaissance. This course is not merely intended as an if for 
duction to those courses in philosophy which follow but is a unit complete in pom 
those students in other departments interested in the problems of philosophy re 
to modern thought. 


SECOND Group 


101 Philosophic Problems in Living Issues (1) сас 
Fall—afternoon. Selected public issues used as the basis for demonstrating for 
methods and relevance of philosophical analysis. This course may be reelect 
credit once only, 

Gauss 


111-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) f west 
Academic year—morning; summer 1961— Philosophy 111 (3). The history “fication 
ern philosophy from early Greece to Kant, seen as the development and modi 
of the Hellenic cultural pattern. 

Pfuntnet 


113 History of Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Philosophy (3 ) ideologie’ 
Fall—evening. European philosophy from the time of Kant, “Isms” and it 

at the root of contemporary thought. Г 
Pfuntne 


121-22 Logic and Scientific Method (3-3) 4 soning 
Academic year—evening. First half: the elementary principles of valid гета! 
with emphasis on developing skill in using these principles, introductory consi of the 
of symbolic logic, the nature of a formal system. Second half: general ауе 
methods of investigation and reasoning used in the natural and social science, induc 
dures and requirements of definition, classification and sorting, analogical, апае 
tive inference, causal determination, the nature and function of hypothesis, 
ment, principles of the theory of probabilitv 

р р the t y of probabilit Schlag! 


131 Ethics (3) Plato !? 
Fall—morning. A critical examination of traditional ethical theories from “goo ' 
Ayer. Consideration of the theoretical problems of ethics: the meaning e i 
the nature of ethical judgment, the justification of ethical standards. The yt greate! 
at enabling the student to develop his own ethical view as a consequence 0 


understanding of moral phenomena. 5 plage! 
: 4 › A i c 

142 Philosophies Men Live by (3) sions of CUP 
Spring— morning. Critique of the tenets, methodologies, and presupposii gturalis™ 


rent, vital philosophical orientations: Existentialism, Positivism, Pragmatic tional s 


: { “er ; e "n nra 
Theism, Linguistic Analysis. A critique of reason and faith, and the nc 


pects of man as guiding influences in life. $ plage! 
c тт . М + * e с 
151 The Philosophy о] Science (3) meaning б 
Not offered 1961-62. Brief history of modern science; problems of не of scient 
causality, the justification of induction, theories of probability; the nature ‘ al syste % 


f A 2.9 иса, i 
explanation and the status of inferred entities; the nature of a mathe Einstein f 
Consideration of the philosophic import of certain scientific theories suc "в princi 


theory of relativity, Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy, and Bohr 


complementarity, schlag! 
152 Epistemology (3) nd cogit 
Э б ~ 5 2 4 a i 8 
Spring—morning. The meaning and criteria of truth; the me iefs. Sor 
significance of common sense, scientific, and religious propositions pE poste 


: Ba - . 77] ¢ 
of problems related to perception, verification, universals, a priori an 
knowledge, the concept of mind 


EE Philosophy ron 269 


162 Aesthetics (3) Gauss 
Spring—evening. The nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and 


Judgment in the arts, and of the theories and process of artistic creation. Emphasis on 
Contemporary arts and criticism, 


"à American Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 


Pring—evening. The philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana 
35 representative of American thought, 


180 Philosophy of History (3) 
ot offered 1961-62, 
of Philosophies of history. 


9 E - , 
: Topics in Contemporary Philosophy (3) Gauss 
lte Yening. Intensive study of one selected topic in contemporary philosophic 

ature, 


1 ; ; 
99-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
Cademic year. to be arranged. 


for field-of-study major examination. 


Gauss 
Problems of historical knowledge and explanation. Critique 


Schlagel 
Conferences and group discussions in preparation 


20 THIRD Group 
E Readings and Research (3-3) The Staff 
cia] demic year—as arranged. Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of spe- 
Problems, 


Seminar in Plato (3) 


> Gauss 
offered 1961-62. Intensive study of Plato's later dialogues. 

Seminar in Aristotle (3) Schlagel 

Ot offered 1961-62. 


Aristotle’s logic, metaphysics, and philosophy of science. 
Pa? in Kant (3) 
“Чо be arranged. 


Schlagel 
262 Seminar 


A study of one of Kant's Critiques. 
à in Aesthetics (3) 
of ato be arranged. 


300 Thesis (3-3) 


Gauss 
Intensive study in selected problems in the philosophy 


The Staff 
RELATED COURSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Math 
emat : : 
matics 101, Introduction to Mathematical Logie (3) 


p PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN* 
4. езг; 


Ssociate р" H. Myers, J. H. Krupa ( Executive Officer) 
Clurers р 0/6107 К, С. Hanken, V. J. DeAngelis 
ч Abernethy, W. D. Thompson 
Associa 


1961) 7 Reinhart, W. T. Eli 


as (to January 1961), J. V. Camp (since January 


This d 
t ,Uepart i ney 
e Univer ten includes al] the recognized athletic activities of the men students of 
z 2 
The Up; 
у of yU niversity ; 
"WY ther activities op ¢, герошіЫе for injuries received in intercollegiate or intramural games, or in 
Salt i y © departments of Physical Education, and the student assumes ш тезропзї- 
*struction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
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= : ; i 2 : : ired of 

Two years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 and 11-12) are required о 
all men for graduation, except those students exempt under the regulations state 
page 43. i 


Setting-up Exercises (stretching exercises) Me HIS 
Body Building Exercises (gymnastic apparatus and weight training skills 
Competitive games and sports 


Swimming (beginner, intermediate, advanced, life saving) ; lass for 
If the physical efficiency test is not passed, the student will be assigned to a € 
training in the above activities in the order listed. pt of 


The Department furnishes gymnasium uniforms and personal equipment upon rece! 
a small payment. : site: ї 
Bachelor of Science in Physical Education (School of Education).—Prerequi® quirt 
Physical Education for Men curriculum in the Junior College, see page 54. The re 
ments for the degree are stated on pages 123-24 and 125-26. : sned with 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary education combine 5 on 
@ teaching field in Physical Education and (2) a major in elementary education 5 
area of specialization in Physical Education, see the School of Education Catalogue 


First Group 


1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) к, Locket 
Academic year—as arranged. Two periods of supervised activity a week 
and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. Th Staf 
, j e 
11-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) к. Locket 
Academic year—as arranged. Two periods of supervised activity a wee 
and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. Krup? 
41 Personal Health (1) divid al—und 
Spring—morning. Physical, mental, and social health of the individ ges for 
standing, significance, and promotion. Emphasis on personal health kno 
the future teacher. а Krop? 
EM hes e? DeAngelis, 
43-44 Techniques of Physical Education Motor 
Activities (2-2) E Locke! 
Academic year—morning. Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. 
and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. Krup? 
- " , 9. 5 ч А . n 
45-46 Teaching Individual and Dual Sports in Secondary Hanken, 
Schools (2-2) е - powliné: 
Academic year—afternoon. Tennis, golf, swimming, wrestling, badminton» 
Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. My 
47 Introduction to Physical Education (2) hysical ай 
Fall—morning. An orientation course presenting the problems of pay 
tion, vocational analysis, scientific foundations, and scope of field. Hanke? 
48 Introduction to Recreation (2) nt practice if 
Spring—as arranged. The role of recreation in modern living; peo type 
community recreation work; standards of training, experience, and ва 
leadership, stalling? 


49 Human Anatomy (3) ? for physical joh 

Fall—morning. The structure of the human body. Basic course ical Educ? 
cation majors. Also open to both men and women not majoring in Phys? 
Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 


ivity coun 
* The locker and towel fee is required for registration in опе or more of the act! 


Physical Education for Men 


z s : 
00 Kinesiology 


Spring—mornin 
the 


(3) 


g. A study of the anatomical 
action of muscles in 
Course in anatomy, 


| 1 
mechanism of movement, analvsis of 
physical education activi 


ivities, Prerequisite: an approved 


58 First Aid 


and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) 
“Pring—mor 


2 DeAngelis 


1 ning. Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with spe- 
гч reference to first aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage Prerequisite: Biology 
~< or Zoology 1-2. 


SECOND Group 


l0] p xs à ‘ y a 1 
Physical Education in the ЕІ mentary School (3) Burtner, Snodgrass 
y afternoon; spring—evening. Physical growth and development of the child 
and adolescent. Survey of age characteristics and organization of physical education 
Activities for the i 


» [2 
various age levels in elementary sche 


ol, playground, and settlement 
Methods and materials of tumbling 


10цве programs. , games, dance, and se lf-testing 


activities, 
103 p; 
ы History and Princi 
all... i 
Morning, 
Study of aims 


105-6 ла 


ples of Physical Education (3) Myers, Stallings 
Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education 
» Objectives, and philosophy of physical education. 


apted Physical Education and Ph ysical Examinations Lawrence 
(3-3) : 
C "mi. " " : " r ; 
» ademic year—morning. Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical 
Xamination 


anc methods for the diagnosis of postural defects, prescription of exercises, 
program adaptation, Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. 


107 7 я 
F, Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 


all г - 4 
of / morning, Methods and materials for teaching the country and 
nerica 


r 

09 "Ups. Square dance 
-10 А 2 e . . і 
Acad Le adership Organization in the Intramural Program (2-2) DeAngelis 

„dem > year—afternoon. 

Intramural activities 

» Senior | 


> 


4 
= 


Burtner 
social dances 
r countries to secondary-school age and 
calling is included. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50. 


and the folk dances of othe adult 


Principles of administration, organization, and euper- 


Choo] 1 in the physical education program of the junior high 
uigh school, and college. 


l р 
13-14 Practice 
A ctivitie 


Hanken and Stafi 
s (2 4.9 
Academ; 4 lo 4-2 to 4) 


oon. Principles and methods 


А b applied to learning and teach 
lon activities, Supervised laboratory 


Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 
TEM < | 
ports in Secondary Schools DeAngelis, Hanken 
2 to 4-9 to 4) 


Football, basketball, baseball, rack and field Locker 
ster. 
Modern Dance (1 to 2) 
ча x and alternate ve 
the EM à medium of ex 


Burtner 


ars: fall—afternoon. Techniques for the teaching of move 


pression, 


{ Practical work in body tec hnique, composition, : 
Applic tion j accompaniment for dance inclu ng instrumental, voice, a cussic 
fee, * 45 18 made to both secondary school a ilt age levels towel 
118 Dar 
їсе Pr 
0 € 
1962 and duction (1 to 2) Burtner 
7 alterns тата • : 1 
ances for demo; Mate years: spring—afterno: n. Planning and staging of perform 
and oan gj tions, dance concerts, and folk festivals. Lighting, costuming, sets, 
Course for two a, Oreography for concerts, musicals, and plays for students tak ng 
9 Credits, Locker an К 
55 r4 


1 towel fee,* $4.50 


›пе or more of the activity courses 


Lawrence 


C Ty GSES 


ھج 
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А - r 

121 School and Community Health Programs (3) Krupá 

Fall—afternoon. Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources 
of material for general health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 


122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Stalling’ 


Spring—evening. Methods and materials for teaching health at each age levet 
Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 

131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) Krup? 
Fall—morning. Critical survey of tests in physical activities, methods of test co 
struction, elementary statistics. 

132 Camp Leadership (1 to 2) Stalling? 
Spring—afternoon. Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of 
ganization and programs including outdoor education. Also open to both men 4 
women not majoring in Physical Education. 

136 Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) Burin 

1961-62 and alternate years: spring—as arranged. The development of dance f 


` as ^ e 0 
primitive ritual to present day recreational and art forms of the dance. Includes ethn ; 
logic dance, practice and discussion of fundamental movement techniques, an 


position. 

138 Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) Ктр 
Spring—as arranged. Organization and administration of physical education Бу, 
grams in elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. Study of plants, 
equipment, and programs. th 

151-52 Recreational Leadership Activities (1 to 3-1 to 3) Ает 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Fall semester: basic ait 


for the preschool and school-age child. Laboratory practice in crafts, music, dra 
physical and social activities. Spring semester: basic skills for the teen-age and 
Arts and crafts, dramatics, physical and social activities. 

Thomps0? 


»ethods ?? 


adult. 


161 Community Organization for Recreation (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Resources, principles, and m 
organizing community recreation services. on 

162 Administration of Community Recreation Programs (3) Тһошр is 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Factors and problems in айар, 
ing recreation including surveys, legislation, program, area, facilities, 168 
finance, and public relations, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN* 


Professors Ruth Atwell (Emeritus), Helen Lawrence, Elizabeth Burtner 
Associate Professor Loretta Stallings (Executive Officer) 
Assistant Professors Lyndale George, Jeanne Snodgrass 
Lecturers Pat Abernethy, W. D. Thompson 

Instructors Connie Vaughan, Joyce Fuller 

Associate Mabel McEwan 


sad of 
2 and 11-12) are required g 


Two years of Physical Education (Physical Education 1-2 pa í 
all women for graduation, except students exempt under regulations stated on Ро 
In the fall a medical and physical examination is given each student for the P m 


* The University i TE А E : i ural es gl 
f th iversity із not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or intram ful respons 
any o е activities of the departments of Physical Education, and the student assumes 
ity therefor. 
The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
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discovering individual needs. Those stu: 
01 remedial or restricted activity 
heeds, This limited program in« 
Eroups under careful supervision. 


. The required costume for Physical 
sity Book Store. 


lents whose examinations indicate the desirability 
are assigned to a program especially adapted to their 
:ludes moderate sports and individual exercises in small 


Education classes may be purchased at the Univer- 


piBachelor of Science in Physical Education (School of Education).—Prerequisite: the 
уві 


ysical Education for Women curriculum in the Junior College, see pages 54-55. The re- 
Wirements for the degree are stated on pages 123-24 and 126-27 


tio ithin the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 
B there is opportunity for specializing in dance, correctives, or recreation. 

T achelor of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary education combined with 

mien” teaching field in Physical Education and (2) a major in elementary education 


alog ап area of specialization in Physical Education, see the School of Education Cat- 
ue, 


Finst Group 
1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 


cademic year: fundamentals of health and 
Noon: 


The Staff 
А physical education— morning and after- 
» activity—morning and afternoon. 


| One period of fundamentals of health and 
Peytical education and two periods a week chosen from the activities offered each 
Season, 


Fundamentals of health an 
lors Involved in the 
mentals of movemen 
, Activities: 


] physical education: one semester on study of the fac 

general maintenance of health, efficient use of the body, and funda- 

t; one semester on fundamentals of dance. 

tional 4 badminton, basketball, body mechanics, canocing, field hockey, recrea- 
_ ance, golf, fencing, modern dance, riding, skating, swimming, synchronized 


Swimming, tennis, bowling, volleyball, softball, lifesaving. Locker and towel fee,* 
00 а semester, 


T ai E 
1-12 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 


chos. emic year: two periods a week—morning and afternoon. Two periods a week 
Sen from the activities offered each season as listed under Physical Education 1-2. 
Cker and towel fee,t $4.50 a semester. 


43-44 Techn iques of 


Academi Physical Education Motor Activities (2-2) The Staff 
and emic year—as arranged. Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Locker 
towel fee,* $450 a semester 


49 Huma 


Fall = Anatomy (3) Stallings 

Cation major "e. qug of the — body. Basic course for physical d 

tion, "rerequisi Mem v both men and women not majoring in Physical Educa 
EE. Site: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 

Spring ology (3) | La wrence 

the action of mae A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of 

n anat uscles in physical education activities. Prerequisite: an approved course 
31-5: 

1961 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2-2) The Staff 

ockey, r mate years: academic year—afternoon. Team sports: basketball, 

archer all, soccer, speedball. 


ia , Individual and dual sports: tennis, badminton, 
ocker. swimming and diving, lifesaving and water safety. Gymnastics. 


Tumbling. 
58 and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. 
first 4; = е“; - 
акли and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) DeAngelis 
Cia] ference ts Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with spe- 
x Се to first aid, civil defens andaging. and massar "rerequisite: Biology 
or Zoology 1-9, » Civil defense, bandaging, and massage. I rerequisite: Biolog 


is required for registration in one or more of the activity courses 
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SECOND GROUP 


101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) Burtner, Snodgrass 
Fall—afternoon; spring—evening. Physical growth and development of the chik 
and adolescent. Survey of age characteristics and organization of physical education 
activities for the various age levels in elementary school, playground, and settlemen" 
house programs. Methods and materials of tumbling, games, dance, self-testing act!’ 
ties, and body mechanics. 


A . ; . Р А . Р d : >. Mvers 
103 History and Principles of Physical Education (3) Stallings, Myer 
л di З "7 - . : ^ np )n. 
Fall—morning. Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical educati 
Study of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physical education. 
P ; i : GR awrence 
105-6 Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations Lawren 
(3-3) T 
Academic year—morning. Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, ру 
examination methods for the diagnosis of postural defects, prescription of exercis 
and program adaptation. Prerequisite: Physical ucation 49 and 50. 
„т , А d er 
107 Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtn 


A | : i jal dances 
Fall—morning. Methods and materials for teaching the country and social т? 
of America and the folk dances of other countries to secondary school age and 8 

groups. Square-dance calling is included. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50. 1 
2-2) The Stal 


111-12 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2 thods 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—afternoon. Continuation of me 


c - 1 we 
and materials in activities listed under Physical Education 51-52. Locker and to 
fee,* $4.50 a semester. f 
‹ e m á к ч ° MESA The Sta 

113-14 Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities The © 
(2 to 4-2 4) sh- 
to 4-2 to 4 d teac 


Academic year—as arranged. Principles and methods applied to learning ar 
ing physical education activities. Supervised laboratory. Locker and towel fee, 
a semester. 


$4.50 


reor шег 
117 Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) А eo 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—afternoon. Techniques for the teaching 0 ant 


: - - ^ ; sition 
ment as a medium of expression. Practical work in body technique, composit ussion: 


the analysis of accompaniment for dance including instrumental, voice, and p" towe 
Application is made to both secondary school and adult age levels. Locker @ 


fee,* $4.50. 


er 

118 Dance Production (1 to 2) p 

1962-63 and alternate years: spring—afternoon. Planning and staging of Pe sets, 

ances for demonstrations, dance concerts, and folk festivals. Lighting, costuming, ing 
and make-up. Choreography for concerts, musi ls, and plays for students 


course for two credits. Loc ker and towel fee,* $4.50. 


Krup? 


121 School and Community Health Programs (3) ion, source 
Fall—afternoc n. Health services, healthful environment, health instruction 2 
of material for general health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or 200108) [lingê 

уд TM Stalling? 

122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) "ge level 
Spring—evening. Methods and materials for teaching health at each а 


Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. ‚108 

131 Tests and in P ; `1 1 P 

3 ests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) f test co” 
Fall—morning. Critical survey of tests in physic al activities, methods 0 ; 

struction, elementary statistics. ings 

? Stalling 


132 Camp Leadership (1 to 2) of 0f 
survey and 


Spring—afternoon. Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; h men 
ganization and programs including outdoor education. Also open to bot 


women not majoring in Physical Education. 


courses. 


* "l cher a 2 ivity 
The locker and towel fee is required for registration in one or more of the activity 
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136 Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—as arranged. 
Primitive ritual to present day 
Bic dance, practice an 
position, 


Burtner 


The development of dance from 
recreational and art forms of the dance. Includes ethno- 
1 discussion of fundamental movement techniques, and com- 


138 Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) Stallings 


PPring—as arranged. Organization and administration of physical education pro- 


Erams in elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. Study of plants, fields, 
*quipment, and programs. 


151-5 ; 1 рї 3-3 

°1-52 Recreational Leadership Activities (3-3) Abernethy 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Fall semester: basic skills 
gne preschool and school-age child. Laboratory practice in crafts, music, dramatics, 
Physical and social activities. 


Spring semester: basic skills for the teen age and adult. 
| ‚ physical and social activities. 
61 c ; oe ; s 
I Community Organization for Recreation (3) 
E 7-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. 
Sanizing community recreation services, 


16 AP j à 1 A Ў = 
2 Administration of Community Recreation Programs (3) Thompson 


9.65 x > » h . 5, 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Factors and problems in administer- 


in creation i ; islati iliti i 
Е recreation including surveys, legislation, program, area, facilities, leadership, 
ance, and public relations. 


rts and crafts, dramatics 


Thompson 
Resources, principles, and methods in 
І F 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION* 


Pro 6 
rofessor C. S. Wise (Executive Officer) 
po Professor John Watt, Jr. 
Clates A. p. С. Knudson, F. L. Wenger 
150 | 
gy етет of Physical Medicine The Staff 
E—as arranged, In arrangement with the Anatomy Department, lectures 


and i i | 
M demonstrations of the various tests and measurements are employed in the evalua- 
of physica] disability, 


352 

Advanced Physical Medicine The Staff 
nour а week. Lectures and demonstrations concerning the various 
Rrated ы clinical applications of physical medicine and rehabilitaton to be inte- 
1-68 ith the teaching of the associated medical and surgical specialties. 
ч Clin; - : А ¬ 
Acade linical Studies (elective) The Staff 


sit E Year—as arranged. Clinical teaching and demonstration at the Univer. 
Y Hospital. 

Fı Search (агг) 
7793 arranged, 


The Staff 


Open to medical students and qualified nonmedical students, 


* The Sug 


of : а а 
Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
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PHYSICS* 


Professors G. M. Koehl (Acting Executive Officer), Lewis Slack, Herbert Jehle 

Associate Professor H. H. Hobbs 

Associate Professorial Lecturer H. H. Landon, Jr. 

Assistant Professors S. S. Yeandle, Jr., Margaret Montzka р 

Lecturers А. Р. Kenyon, J. №. Tevis, DeWitt Fisher, J. M. Harrison, К. Е. Oerleim 
Herbert Rabin, W. J. Condell, Jr., J. E. Tompkins 

Instructor Pratip Raychowdhury 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Physics (Columbian College— 
Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, Ted! 
tively, in the Junior College, see pages 51-52. The following courses must be inclu 1 
Physics 11, 12, 13, 16 and 55; or 11, 14, 15, 16; Chemistry 21; Mathematics 29, 30, and es 

Students who started work toward a major in Physics prior to the reorganization û f 
introductory courses in Physics and Mathematics, which went into effect in the f a 
1959-60, may substitute Physics 5, 6, and 7 for Physics 11, 12, and 13; and Mathemalit 
19 and 20 for Mathematics 29, 30, and 31. the 

Required, for both the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor of Science degree: ie 
general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 61-65, including Mat of 
matics 112 and Physics 101, 105, 106, 113, 102 or 114, and 153, 155, or 156, plus ont 
the following: Physics 118, 123, and 132. pre 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Physics (Columbian College).— А 
requisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, wit 
major in Physics at this University, or the equivalent. Required: the general regum 
ments as stated on pages 66-69. The thirty hours of required work must include | s 
matics 171 (if not taken earlier) and Physics 201, 202, 219, 255 or 256, and 291-92. 

Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council). —See page 74. : ng). 

Bachelor of Science in Engineering with an option in Physics (School of Engineering 
—For requirements, see pages 100-102 and 104-5. ол)— 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics (School of Education’ 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. Edv 

Required: the physics option and the professional courses listed in the School of 
cation Catalogue. 

First Group 

11 Introductory Physics (3) Koehl and Saf 
Lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% hours). Fall—morning, aftef 
noon, and evening. Spring: lecture—morning and evening; recitation—morning, 
noon, and evening; laboratory—morning, afternoon, and evening. Summer 
An introduction to the phenomena of light, heat, force, energy; introduction 10 by 
tors; and the properties of matter. This course may be taken as a termina COU o; 
nonscience students who wish an introduction to the physical sciences. Prereq" 
high school algebra and plane geometry. Material fee, $11. St ff 

a 


12 Introductory Physics (3) Koehl and after: 
Spring: lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (214 hours) —топ!® equi 
noon, and evening; summer 1961. Mechanics, wave-motion, and sound. 
site: Physics 11 (or former Physics 5). Material fee, $11. 


13 Introductory Physics (3) 
Fall: lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2% Юре 
noon, and evening. Elementary electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: 
11 (or former Physics 5). Material fee, $11. 


14 General Physics (3) Slack and SP 


х E> 1 
Spring: lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory and conference A a an 
—mMorning, afternoon, and evening; summer 1961. Mechanics, wave-mo 


The suf 


hours) —mornings 


afte 
Physi 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
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Sound. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathemat- 
ica 29, Material fee, $11. 


15 General Physics (3) The Staff 
all: lecture (1 hour), recitation (1 hour), laboratory and conference (2% hours) — 
Morning, afternoon, and evening. Electricity and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 

> 


rerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 30. Material fee, $11. 
16 General Physics (3) Hobbs 


Pring: lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour)—morning and evening. Modern 
Physics, molecular structure of matter, structure of the atom. Prerequisite: Physics 13 
or 15, Mathematics 30, and consent of the instructor. 


95 Physical Measurements (3) Slack and Staff 
: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours)—afternoon and evening. Theory and 
method 


3 of precise measurements in the several fields of physics. Prerequisite: Physics 
and 12, Mathematics 29. Material fee, $11. 


SECOND Group 


101 Mechanics (3) 


Jehle 
1961-62 апі alternate years: fall—morning; 1962-63 and alternate. years: fall—eve- 
& Statics, elasticity, dynamics of solids and fluids, and gravitation. Prerequisite: 

| hysics 12 (or former Physics 6) or 14, Mathematics 31 or 20. 

02 Heat and Thermodynamics (3) Yeandle 
with 'ening. Fundamental concepts, heat transfer, the laws of thermodynamics 
or 9o PPlications to physical systems. Prerequisite: Physics 16 or 8, Mathematics 31 

105 Principles of Electricity (3) Slack 
ing and alternate years: fall—evening ; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—morn- 
and E ementary d-c and a-c circuit theory, electric and magnetic fields, dielectric 

gn 


` gnetic materials, motion of charged particles in electric and magnetic fields. 
06 *requisite ; Physics 16 or former 8, Mathematics 31 or 20. 
1g Pties (3) Koehl 
ean and alternate years: spring—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring— 
diff, ing. eometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motions; interference, 
тетш e polarization, and dispersion of light; laws of black-body radiation. Pre- 
1 isite: ysics 16 or former 8, Mathematics 31 or 20. 
13 At 


1961-696 Physics (3) Hobbs 
ing, < and alternate years: fall—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—morn- 
ture, opti aoe ot elementary particles, interactions with radiation, atomic struc 
or f cal and X-ray spectra, introduction to wave mechanics. Prerequisite: Physics 
ormer 8, 10] or 105, or the equivalent, Mathematics 31 or 20. 


4 $, = E 

161 Stical Physics (3) Jehle 

emphasi and alternate years: spring—evening. Classical and quantum statistics with 
hum Maxwell-Boltzmann statistics; applications to kinetic theory of gases, 


Ormer 8 suusion, specific heats of gases and solids. Prerequisite: Physics 16 or 
» Mathematics 31 or 20, permission of the instructor. 


6 
patum and Solid State Physics (3) Hobbs 
Ng matics 111. evening. Primarily for engineers. Prerequisite: Physics 16, 


ntr ; " 2530 ; ‹ 
196]-¢9 suction to Solid State Physics (3) Hobbs 
an alternate years: spring—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring— 
Semicondu electric and magnetic properties of solids, electron theory of metals, 
ucl Ctors, dislocations, and plastic flow. Prerequisite: Physics 113, 
e ; ‹ 
196162 ar Physics (3) Slack 


~02 an А : à < 
evening. d alternate years: spring—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring— 
ections, radin Че!шге and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations and re 
ations of nuclei, fission. Prerequisite: Physics 113. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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128 Sound (3) 1 
1962-63 and alternate years. Production, propagation, and detection of soun 
waves; vibrations of sounding bodies; acoustic instruments and acoustic measure 
ments. Prerequisite: Physics 16 or former 8, Mathematics 31 or 20. 

132 Electronics (3) سے‎ 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: spring ~e 
ning; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring—morning. The phenomena of electro. 
emission from solids, the physical properties of electron tubes, and the principles е 
derlying their basic applications, Prerequisite: Physics 16 or former 8 and 55, 81 
a course in d-c and a-c circuits in Physics or Engineering. Material fee, $11. 


153 Advanced Laboratory in Atomic Physics (3) Sieg 
Spring: Saturday—as arranged. Prerequisite: Physics 16 or former 8, 55. Ma 
rial fee, $11. 


155 Advanced Laboratory in Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years. Prerequisite: Physics 55, 105. Material fee, $11. 


156 Advanced Laboratory in Optics (3) Hobbs 
1962-63 and alternate years. Prerequisite: Physics 55, 106. Material fee, $11. le 

181 Biophysics (3) Jehle, Yeand® 
Spring—evening. Molecular basis of biophysics, biosynthesis, and reproduc ; 
Molecular and genetic aspects of the effects of radiation. Physiochemical equi tion 
steady states, and transients in biological systems; order, disorder, and inform? 
theory. Admission by permission of the instructor. 

191 Nuclear Reactors (3) win 
Fall—evening. Neutron physics: sources of neutrons, neutron reactions, eo 
down and diffusion; introduction to transport theory; fission process; reactor (ур 


Á - : А eric 
basic theory of homogeneous and heterogeneous reactors, including specific rr 90. 
studies from recent publications. Prerequisite: Physics 16 or 8; Mathematics 


THIRD Group 


201 Classical Physical Theory (3) 
Fall—evening. Classical nonrelativistic and relativistic field theories. P e 
Physics 101 and 105; Mathematics 132, 171. (Mathematics 171 may be t4 


currently.) Jehle 
202 Classical Physical Theory (3) NP". 
Spring—evening. Dynamics of systems of particles and of rigid bodies, 8 
ized coordinates. Prerequisite: Physics 101; Mathematics 112 or 132, 171. H pbs 
L 0! 
218 Solid State Physics (3) hanics “® 
Spring—evening. Tensor properties of crystals. Application of wave mecha 
problems in solid state physics, jeble 
219-20 Wave Mechanics (3-3) formule 
Academic year—evening. Criticism of classical ideas of mechanics and & ha 


tion of wave-mechanical equations; matrix mechanics and its relation to ки: 
ics; application to various problems of atomic, molecular, and nuclear py 
requisite: Physics 113, 201, 202. 


222 Quantum Electrodynamics and Field Theories (3) гоша б 
Not offered 1961-62. Relativistic wave equation, quantization of ا‎ ps 
fields, interaction between matter and radiation, elementary particles an 
formations. Prerequisite: Physics 219-20. Yeandle 


227 Irreversible Processes (3) 
Spring—evening. Extension of thermodynamic concepts to irrever 
Discussion of thermodynamic forces and fluxes, and the Onsager recip i 
Review of the statistical mechanical reasons for assuming the postulate 0 
thermodynamics, Prerequisite: Physics 102, 114; Mathematics 132. 


sible PF gs. 


rocal Tenable 


Physics 279 


TN s 
“99-56 Graduate Laboratory (4-4) 
trst half: fall —morning. Second half: not offered 1961-62. 
Special topics, 
physics, 


The Staff 
Individual work on 
urse is required of all Master’s candidates in 
may begin with Physics 255 or 256. Not open 
Material fee, $11 a semester 


One semester of this cc 
Students electing this course 
to undergraduates. 


291-92 Seminar : 
Academic year: 
Special] problems. 
pected to 
Programs, 


Recent Developments in Physics (1-1) The Staff 


alternate weeks—Monday evening Individual investigations of 

a Master's degree in physics are ex 

luring residence for the degree, and to take part in its 
E } 

Credit for participation in the semir 

this course d 


nar work is obtained by registering for 
luring the last two semesters of residence; this credit, however, ] 
upon the seminar work du 


D iring the entire period of 
“99-300 The 


Academic 


All students registered for 
attend this seminar 


residenc e 
sis (3-3) The Staff 


year—as arranged. Fees to be arranged. 


PHYSIOLOGY* 


Professors €, р Leese, 


E C. A. M. Hogben ( Executive Officer) 
“ciate Professors 


E. M. Renkin,f Е. P. J. Diecke 

EL = ssors Ruth McClintock, C. S. Tidball ( Re 
noci Eugene Braunwald, J. F. Hoffman, D. P. Rall E 
чан Winegrad, Р. С. Linaweaver, Jr., В. J. Gumnit, Margaret Wes 


lizabeth Tidball. К. A. Hubel, K. W. Kohn, W. C. Mohler, P. G. Nelson, 
+H, Mitchel] 


search), L. P. Sullivan 


Spee; 
Pecial Lecturer S, J. Sarnoff 


Master of Arts or M 


Jndergrad aster of Science in the field of Physiology (Colu bian College). 
further date work should include chemistry and physics. It should be plemented by 


co "si 
istry "rses in mathematics and scie ice such as calculus, physical and organic hem- 


Requir ; 
I 19; еа: the general requirements of Columbian C llege as stated 


ditio : i 
ог 999 E to the thesis, the thirty hours of required work shoul 
1 and at least three credit hours of research (Physio 
hilosophy (Gradua 


on pages 66-69. 
nclude Physiology 22] 
ry 295 or 296). 


<, & 


Joctor 0 


11 te Council).—See page 
5 i 

Pa 'siology (3) у 
5:19 ton A—Tues. and Thurs . and Thurs., 
the fundamentals 
of general science 
t biological science. Prerequisites and time subject to change 


Lectures for nonmedical students covering 
its various subdivisions Prerequisite: one year 
one sen ы Jeu 
1961.69 lester of ¢ 
ERA 
C К ы. 
*Xpe › , ere . 
Fall. i T mental Physiology (1) The Staff 
"Fri, 9. € ғ - : 
or honmedi. 0 to 5:10 р.м Laboratory exercises in the fundamentals of physiology 
Or the PA iCal students, Prerequisite or concurrent registation: Physiology 115; 
1961.69 Tuivalent, Material fee, $18. Prerequisites and time subject to change 


Phy es 
Not 'YStology of Endocrine 


ffe. Activity (2) 
Produ ered 1961.62. x 


For nonmedical students. 


ive à; ( The circulatory, metabolic. те 
_ and айес Wh, and other adaptations immediate and long term; accompanying 
*The § "E endocrine activity, Prerequisite: Physiology 115 or the equivalent. 
tOn le (aff of Instructio 


ave n here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 
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280 Courses of Instruction m — 
130 The Psycho-physiology of Personality (2) Leese 
Spring—Tues. and Thurs, 5:10 p.m. For nonmedical students, Lectures 00 


the genesis and expression of personality, with emphasis on the physiological 4F 
proach. Prerequisite: Physiology 115 or the equivalent and general psychology 

149-50 Medical Physiology Hogben and Staff 
Fall—4 hours a week; spring—14 hours a week. Lectures and laboratory work in 
all divisions of Physiology. This course is designed for medical students. 


211-12 Problems in Physiology (arr.) Hogben 
Academic year—as arranged. For nonmedical graduate students. Open to un 
graduate students with the approval of the Department. Prerequisite: Physiologi 
115 and 117, or the equivalent. 

The Staff 


221-22 Physiology Seminar (1-1) 


Academic year—1 hour a week, as arranged. For nonmedical students undc" 

taking graduate work in physiology. Prerequisite: Physiology 115 and 117, or 

equivalent. ‚ 
Renkin 


231-32 Advanced Physiology (6-6) rt 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is © 
pleted. Fall—4 hours a week; spring 14 hours a week, as arranged. 

The Staff 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) " 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 р.м. Primarily for graduate students. A eel 
prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, physle | 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the me! 


| sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. „4 
269-70 Pharmacologic Physiology (1-1) The от 
Academic year—one hour а week, as arranged. Recent advances in phys od 


| and pharmacology for those interested in research. Open to qualified medica 
| nonmedical students. ff 
] 97 ^ . . . ta 
279 Topics in Physiology (1) The p 
Fall—one hour a week, as arranged. Review of the active areas of research. 
to qualified medical and graduate students. Prerequisite: Physiology 150 or 
m L 
295-96 Research (arr.) The S 
Academic year—as arranged. 


ff 
299.300 Thesis (3-3) The St 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Professors W. R. West, J. W. Brewer ( Executive Officer), W. H. Kraus 

Professorial Lecturers F. M. Riddick, W. H. Wriggins 

Associate Professors H. L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer - HM 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R. A. Kinney, William Spencer, R. C. Bain, * 
Bain 

Assistant Professor H. R. Ludden 

Lecturers C. H. Slayman, T. W. Stanley 

„Departmental, 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science (Columbian Colleg d on 

Dua, Жж ' . . . " 
= Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College as state 
51-52, including Political Science 9-10. 

directing PP‏ س 

- is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the department IT 
research. 

f The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


BEEN 


Political Science 281 


Required: in addition to the general requirements of Columbian College stated on pages 
61-65, thirty semester hours from the following groups distributed as follows: twelve hours 
Group A; six hours from group B; six hours from Group C; and six additional 
Ours from any group or groups. The student will normally complete all six hours of 
any full-year course which he selects. » 2 

»roup A: Political Science 111, 112, 117-18, 121-22. Group B: Political Science 171 
172, 181-82. С oup C: Political Science 104, 125, 145, 146, 151-52. Group D: 105, 107, 
113, 120, 141, 157-58, 177-78, 187-88, 191-92, 194. | Jn 
Ndergraduate students interested in preparing for graduate work in Public Adminis 
ion will consult the Executive Officer of the Department of Political Science for modi 
Cations of the above requirements, s 4 
Fi achelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Civilization ( Columbian College 

leld-of- Study) — See the Department of History, pages 234-35. d 

aster of Arts in the field of Political Science (Columbian College).—Prerequisite: a 
achelor of Arts degree with a major in Political Science at this University (or the 
*quivalent major elsewhere) with a B average (or better) in the major. 
Th *quired: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-69. 

9 thirty hours of required work must be approved in advance by the Adviser. 
the Е" of Arts in the field of Latin American Civilization (Columbian College).—See 

*partment of History, page 235. 
ctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See page 73. 
Е ас elor of Arts and Master of Arts in Government in the fields of International Affairs 
nd Public Affairs (School of Government, Business, and International Affairs). —See 
Pages 135-36, 140.41. 


from 


trat 


FIRST Group 


1 Introduction to Government* (3) Ludden 

all—morning ; spring—evening. Basic principles and problems of political life: 
theories, forms, and processes of government in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, Attention is also given to international relations. 


9- ica н NER тес 
10 Government of the United States* (3-3) Phe Stafi 
hend half: fall—morning and evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. Second А alf 


morning; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. First half: structure, 
Rowers, and operation of the Federal Government: Congress, the President, and the 


Supreme Court; elections, political parties, and pressure groups. Second half: state 
and local governments; civil rights; major functions of government at federal, state, 
and loca] levels. 
SECOND Group* 
4 State and Local Governments (3) LeBlanc 
oth 1-62 and alternate years: spring—morning; summer 1961. State, municipal, and 
m lr local governmental forms, operations, and problems, with attention to policy for- 
ulation and administration, and to the forces of practical politics 


105 ^ Nt ue 
The Governmental Process of the District of Columbia (3) LeBlanc 
"a offered 1961-62. Legal structure and political problems of the District of Co 
la including restrictions on home rule, Congressional relations, and group politics. 


107 "d ] | 
roblems in Modern Political Thought (3) , Kraus 
ает 1961. Development of democratic political institutions and analysis of the 
п challenges to constitutional democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
1 Introduction 
üll—e€vening. 
i g; 
i tional democraci 
12 Introduc 
Spring... 
*ntra] a 


to Comparative Government (3) Kraus 
summer 1961. Government and politics of the principal constitu 
es of Western Europe: Great Britain and France. 


tion to Comparative Government (3) Kraus 


vening, Government and politics of the principal political systems of 


nd Eastern Europe: Germany and the Soviet Union. 


* Si 
1х hour У = 
з of first-group Political Science courses are prerequisite to all second-group courses 


| 
F 


* | 


282 Courses of Instruction 


e. e , ЖИГ Frans 

113 Political Problems of the Br itish Commonwealth of Nations (3) Kraus 
1 А ١ A RC i 4 ions 
Not offered 1961-62. From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth: question 


of equal partnership; governments and policies in the princ ipal Commonwealth states; 
problems of new states. 


117-18 Political Theory: th. Growth of Political Thought in the Kraus 
West (3-3) | 
Academic year—morning First half: from Classical Antiquity to the Middle А866; 
the forging of the western political tradition. Second half: from the Renaissance an 
Reformation to recent times. Theoretical foundations of the modern state: morals and 
politics, sovereignty, absolutism, and resistance; liberalism. democracy, and con 


servatism. 


‘ J . . , er 
120 Foundations of American Democracy (3) А Bre 
1962-63 and alternate years. Introduction to political thought in the United States 
from colonial times to the end of the Civil War period. 
"S d Vr rA : “ar : EN Test 
121-22 The Constitution of the United States (3-3) We 
Academic year—morning; summer 1961— Political Science 121 (3). Judicial po 


- r- : ; + $ ion 0 
of federal courts in constitutional interpretation. First half: emphasis on separation c 
powers, federal-state relationships, and taxation. Second hal/: emphasis on cons 
tional protection of civil rights 
Riddick 


125 Legislative Organization (3) ^ 
constitution® 


1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening. A study of Congress: amê 
aspects, legal analysis of make-up, and political organization. Political and parliam 
tary procedures used in the preparation and enactment of legislation. Not open 
students who have credit for former Political Science 124. 


141 The Development of Legal Institutions (3) Breve 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morning. Introduction to historical ju 
dence: primary attention to the origins of the Roman Law of Continental Europe 4 
of the Anglo-Saxon Common Law. 

LeBlanc 


in the United 


145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Fall—morning. Organization and operations of political parties à 
States: major and minor parties, bosses and corruption, nominations and elections, 
fluence on President and Congress. 
Ludden 


146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) s as 
1 pressure group 


Spring—morning. Public opinion, special interest lobbies, anc 
they operate on government to influence public policy. 


с 
151-52 Public Administration (3-3) LeBlant 
Academic year—evening. Introductory survey of the theory and practice of anes 
mental administration and its relation to politics, legislation, the courts, and no 
ernmental organizations and interests, 


Slayma? 


157-58 Current Problems in Domestic Politics (1-1) .“ intern 
issues in inte 


Academic year—evening. Analysis of outstanding contemporary 
American politics with discussion of problems and policies, 
LeBlanc 


166 Field Work in Government (3) "NT. 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Practical training in the operation amen 
Federal Government, based on experience through assignment to selected sor nent in 
offices. Students will have an opportunity to observe and participate in govern School 
the Washington area. Open only to students in the Public Affairs curriculum, 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs, г 

Ludden, Nime, 

nduct 
rialis™ 


171 International Politics (3) 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961. Basic forces underlying the hae 
international relations and the formation of foreign policy; power politics, 1mp 
collective security, and international cooperation. 


— 


Political Science 283 


172 International Organization: the United Nations (3) Ludden 
pring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Development and current operation 
of international organization within the system of sovereign states with emphasis on 


the United Nation: 


177 Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and Government (3) Davis 

all—evening. Types of government, recent developments, and current political 

Conditions in each of the twenty Latin American republics. May not be taken by stu- 
ents who have credit for former Political Science 176. 


^ 
178 International Politics in the Western Hemisphere (3) Davis 
pring—evening. Political relations of the American Republics in the 19th and 
Oth centuries, the development of Pan Americanism and the Organization of Amer 
lcan States, May not be taken by students who have credit for former Political Sci- 


ence 175, 
181-85 International Law (3-3) Brewer 
cademic year- morning and evening; summer 1961— Political Science 181 (3). 
Survey of the public law of nations with emphasis on the law of peace. Neutrality and 
the so-called law of war receive attention in the second semester. 


187-88 Current Problems in International Politics (1-1) Slayman 
Cademic year—evening. Analysis of outstanding contemporary international issues 

19 vith discussion of problems and policies, 
З Politics of the Middle East (3) Nimer 


&ll—evening. Domestic and international politics of Turkey, Iran, Israel, and the 
mum Arab States and Principalities. Special attention to the specifically regional 
Pect of the foreign policies of these countries. 


199 "" ; i єз 7 z 
Politics of North and Central Africa (3) Nimer 
Eth ®, evening. Domestic and international politics of the Western Arab States, 
= d Въ Somalia, Liberia, and the newly independent states of former British, French, 


ei lgian Africa. Special attention to the specifically regional aspect of the for 
En policies of these countries. 


194 Far Eastern Politics: Contemporary International Relations in Kinney 
the Pacific Area (3) 

with 5, Evening. Background and development of the major states of East Asia 

ntion to the constitutional systems and the foreign politics of the region. 


197 : 
Proseminar in International Affairs (3) Nimer 


al|— : : > à - i 
Coordin oning; Spring—morning; summer 1961. Reading and discussion course for 
ination and review. Primarily for seniors in the International Affairs major. 


А THIRD Group 
05-6 тр, p | 
Э ће Federal Executive (3-3) R. C. Bain 
is S year—evening. First half: nomination and election of the U. S. President, 
residen. tional and political powers; the cabinet and the Executive Office of the 
А > the relation of the President to the executive and legislative branches of 
poli eet Second half: the practical politics of the presidency, presidential 

у eadership and control, the President as party head and as moulder of public 
209-19 $ 


196]. (2 O: the Federal Government of the United States (3-3) West 
ing le, Lud alternate years: academic year—evening. Advanced research emphasiz- 
219 " Bislative problems of Congress and relations of Congress with the Administration. 

S €minar : Comparative Government (3) Kraus 


Pring—even; d : . Y : 
istrative ne Selected topics and problems on comparative political and admin- 


‘atorshing ‘stitutions and the politics of modern constitutional governments and dic- 


: ach semester is devoted a sel d у or signifi institutional 
or er 1s devoted to a selected country or significant institutiona 
Policy Problem, е" 


284 Courses of Instruction 


213 Readings in Comparative Government (3) Kraus 
Fall—evening. Readings and group discussions on comparative political and ad: 
ministrative institutions with attention to legislatures, the changing role of the exec 
tive, political parties, constitutional and totalitarian approaches to public management 
and public service, the role of the military, etc. 


217 Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) Kraus 
Fall—evening. Research and discussion on problems of modern political and com 
stitutional theory, theoretical aspects of representative government, democracy, - 
ism, and totalitarianism. Each semester is devoted to a separately announced topi 
such as socialism and communism, theories of resistance and revolution, problems 
democratic theory, 


220 Reading Course in Political Theory (3) _ Kraus 
Spring—evening; summer 196], Readings and group discussions, principally 
modern political and constitutional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries. 


221-22 Seminar: The Constitution of the United States (3-3 ) ke 
1962-63 and alternate years. Selected topics in the development of the law of f 
Constitution. Primary attention will be given to the development of “due process 0 
law" in the courts, 

235 Metropolitan Problems (3) H. M. FU 
Fall—evening. Growth of American cities and changing land use patterns in ile 
tion to internal transportation systems. The respective roles of the private automo 
and of public transportation. The problems of financing and administering pu 
transportation systems under public and private ownership. 


e „ ^ ду м С 
245-46 The American Political Process: Political Parties and LeBlan 
Interest Groups (3-3) ^u hell 
Academic year—evening; summer 1961—Political Science 245 (3). First d the 
readings and group discussions on the nature and functions of political parties an 
role and techniques of political interest groups. Second half: seminar on $e 


topics of American politics requiring the use of basic research materials. 
‹ = è $e y. : den 
271-72 Problems in International Politics and Organization (3-3) Lud t 
Academic year—evening. A seminar to develop techniques of research in гал? 
international affairs and to examine developments in international politics and 0 


zations. 
Ludden 
rma: 
ing 


273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) ; 
Fall—evening. Development, organization, and operation of international inta 
tion programs by major world powers, Public opinion in the United States influe 
the formation and conduct of foreign policy. 


274 Methods and Objectives of Foreign Policy (3) major 


Spring—evening. Examination of the objectives of foreign policies of the ursu? 

powers, with attention to political, economic, and military methods used to P 

these objectives. . 
Davis 


277 Seminar: Latin American Government (3) 


a ғ Latin 

Fall—evening; summer 1961. Analysis of the political structures of selected 

American republics, Two comparable governments studied each year, б 
Davi 


278 Seminar: Latin American Political Philosophy (3) 19th and 
Spring—evening. Research in political personalities and philosophies of 
20th century Latin America. 


су”, . А . . « کے‎ 
279 Reading Course in International Affairs (3) und 
Fall—evening; summer 1961. Reading and discussion of basic materials Се ол] 
to stimulate investigation of problems in the nature and development of int 
law, politics, and organization. 


Political Science 285 
281-82 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3-3) Brewer 
trst half: not offered 1961-62. Second half: spring—evening. Research in the 


Public law of nations, with special attention to problems of pacific settlement, sanc- 
tions, war, neutrality, and state jurisdiction, and to their political implications. 


292 International Politics and Government in the Middle East (3) Nimer 
Pring—evening. Research and analysis of the international relations and major 
Political problems of the Arab world and adjacent areas. 
4 Seminar: International Politics and Government in the Kinney 
aGcific Area (3-3) 
academic year—evening. Research and analysis of the major patterns of develop- 


^ *nt in internal and international politics of the area, with advanced study of the gov- 
Th menta] institutions of the Far East. 


7-900 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


Aca emie year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


COURSES OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


to the regular courses announced above the University offers the fol- 
» which are available to students enrolled in the following programs. 
d only by special permission of the Executive Officer. 


In addition 
Owing courses 
thers admitte 


Am Force ADVANCED MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


287 A В 
American Military Policy (3) Stanley 
mination of the nature of military policy and its relation to domestic and foreign 


pe icy, the historical element, organization within the military establishment for pol 
Y making, 


28 Army War COLLEGE PROGRAM 
Diplomacy Since World War II (3) Jordan 
С is. д ` н " i en 
аз c emic year evening. Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and objectives 
Ompared with those of earlier periods, 
2 NATIONAL War CoLLECE PROGRAM 
83 7 Opics in Inte " 7 
<S In International Law (3) Brewer 


h esideration 0 


the law f theory, problems, and cases in the public law of nations, including 


Of peace and the law of war 


Prof PSYCHIATRY* 


linical p Winfred Overholser (Emeritus), Leon Yochelson (Executive Officer ) 
SsoCia; раз kes, J. D. Schultz, D. C. Cameron, F. A. Freyhan 
€ Clinical Professors H. P. Laughlin, M. deG. Ruffin, Sidney Berman, 


іар p rman, Elmer Klein, Anna Todd, Norman Taub 
ant Professor J. E. Rankin 


slinical Professors Harold Corson, Sarah Tenenblatt, Richard Schaengold, 


ж 3 NEN Буа черри 
m erber, P. Н. Gray, David Eden, C. T. Bever, C. E. Goshen, Joseph Abra- 
350сі, t > 

x ates R, M. Greenberg, Helen Pallister, W. C. Johnson, W. D. Kehne, H. A. 
Clin ture 
leq, 

ve Instructors В. А. Rogers, J. A. Farrell, S. С. Gordon, H. B. Lehrman, 
с rank, Maxwell I 


Joverman, Helen Pearcy, А. M. Drummond, C. W. Sprehn, 
е Staff 


of I ее А А 
“struction here listed is for the academic year 1960-6] 


4 


Se 


= 


SS 


سے 


286 Courses of Instruction 


N. C. Rintz, Leslie Schaffer, J. L. Sheridan, L. J Duhl, G. W. Metcalf, S. L. 
Werkman, D. W. Harris, A. H. Kiracofe, Jr., T. M. Mackenzie, B. W. Murphys 
Daniel Prager, F. N. Waldrop, J. H. Bouma, Jean Menetrez 


Special Lecturer R. H. Felix 


165 Introductory Medical Psychology Berman 
Fall—1 hour a week. An orientation course in the anatomical, physiological, an 
psychological growth and development of personality. Consideration of character 
istics of structure, function, and development of the psyche leading to norma 
havior as a basis for the study of the pathological, Evaluation of interperson 
relationships. ; 

178 Psychopathology Rankin 
Spring—1 hour a week. Manifestations and understanding of various шой 
mechanisms and abnormal reaction-types, preceded by history of development | 
psychopathology and illustrated with case material. 


al 


: n 
266 Psychiatry Yochelso! 
Spring—1 hour a week. Psychiatry in the practice of Medicine, Technique 
interviewing. f 
"yes a 
268 Demonstration Clinics The St 


Spring—3 hours a week. History, etiology, symptoms, course, and treatment о 
the major psychoses with emphasis on the dynamics involving the person as а W js 
Presentation of clinical cases of major mental illnesses and primary behavior 
turbances, St. Elizabeths and D. C. General hospitals. fin 
272 Psychosomatic Aspects of General Medicine of 
Spring—1 hour a week. Somatic disorders of psychogenic origin. The 10 
personality reactions in functional and organic disorders, pet 
324 Psychoneurosis FS 
Spring—1 hour a week, Etiology, psychopathology, clinical aspects, and ue Hos 
of various types of psychoneuroses, Medical Conference Rooni, D. C. Genera 
pital. afl | 
431-32 Clinical Clerkship The nr | 
Three weeks divided service as arranged during academic year. Supervise and | 
amination, diagnosis, and treatment of ambulatory cases in University Hosp! 
hospitalized cases in St, Elizabeths Hospital. Conferences for discussion C ressed. 
Clinical application of psychiatric principles to general medical practice 'T jzabeths | 
University Hospital Inpatient and Outpatient Psychiatric clinics and St. ‹ 
Iospital 


PSYCHOLOGY* 


Professors Mitchell Dreese, Thelma Hunt ( Executive Officer), D. C. Faith 

Professorial Lecturers H. F. Hubbard, Margaret Ives Walk Eva 

Associate Professors C. E. Tuthill, W. E. Caldwell}, J. N. Mosél, R. D. : 
Johnson, C. W. Hill 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J. G. Colmen 

Lecturer C. J. Lindley 

Associate W, К. Kotapish 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (Columbian College—Depart 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see pages a 
cluding Psychology 1, and 4 or 22 or 29, ~ ixty require 

The general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 61-65. The six 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
t On sabbatical leave spring semester 1960-61. 


ре | 
"hie | 


Psychology 


Semester hours must include twenty-seven hours in Psychology in addition to those taken 


as Prerequisites, including Psychology 98, 118, 131, 151 or 171, 191, and 196: and Statis | 


ji 
| 
| 
tics 53. | | 


| Hel. | 
Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Psychology (Columbian College).— | | 
ajj equisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a maior in Psychology at this Univer i 
‘Y, or the equivalent. | 
the equired: the general requirements of Columbian ( ollege as stated on pages 66-69. Of li 
enty-four required semester hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of eighteen | 
Must he in th; Cup „Ж | Ме pue cp" | 
Sychol in third group courses; a minimum of twelve must be in psychology including | 
i ology 201 and 202; twelve may be in related fields approved by the Department. | [ 
E programs aro available in the following fields of concent: tion: C tests and | 
tonnel ments, (2) counseling and guidance, (3) clinical abnormal, (4) social, (5) per- | " 
ecutive 6) experimental, and (7) personality. For detailed re juirements consult the Ex | | 
ve Officer of the De partment. | | 
Octor of Philosophy (Graduate Council) .—See page 73 | | 
sonnel 4 of Arts in Governme nt or Maste r of Business Admini su ation in the fie d of Per \ 
overny, administration including options in Counseling and Psyc hometrics (School of | m | 
Mao Busin ss, and International Affairs). See pages | 15. Les a | i 
of "rie Arts in Education in the fields of Employee Training and of Gui nce (Sc hool f 
ears o EM ^ rerequisi e: а Bac helor s degree from an accredited institution and two | | | 
Pages 127-99. ul teaching experience. The requirements for the gree are stated on A ] | 
| First Group | | | 
NE Wa! 
Genera] Psychology * (3) The Staff | ii | 
iment ing and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 196] The fun | " | 
p а! principles underlying human behavior. | || 
Ры ology о] Adjustme nt (3) ze The Staff | i) I 
; ning and evening: spring—mo و‎ а А62 | 
involved a an 1 evening ; spring—morn g and eveni 10; summe rl 61. s Pr ium |. 
levelo E ie total adjustment of the individual with emphasis on social environment ; 
pme 


nt in the individual of adjustment techn ques 


a tton to Educational Psychology (3) Lindley, Faith | Ih 
evening ; 


spring—morning; summer 1961. Consideration of vidual and Iu 
nces, adjustments, and the psychology of learning in relation to education 


29 Ch: | | 
2 эм | 
Pant Psychology (5) Johnson n | 
pecia] 011108; spring—evening. A genetic approach th > ‹ hild 
f th emphasis is placed on the socialization process, learni в view 
98 1e World 
Ab = | 
ар mal Psychology (2) Hunt 
~n UU < 3 . - , ۴ | | 
treatmen Mg and evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. The causes, diagnosis, lit | 
теге, сч: and prevention of the various types of maladjustments and mental disorders. | 
bile Site: 6 credits in psychology, or 3 credits in psychology and 6 cre a | 
Bical science. -- | 
119 SECOND GROUPF | 
Adoles " | 
a escent Psychology (3) Johnson | 
With ш. Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, 
. а 1 ^ | 
8 bj Phasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problems. | 
tysi ж - А | 
Fa ological Psychology (3) Hill | | | 
of тесерь 16: Spring—morning; summer 1961. Structure, function, and phylogeny i | 
ors ы . - х | 
learning we, nervous system, and effectors as mediators of behavior, including drives, | 
1 Ed » апа emotions. 
иса 
Spring onal і sye hology (3) Lang 
— With backs ns: . Advanced course in educational psychology. Designed for those li 
Dew €round in education and psychology. H 
oop A ы... г | 
Credits in f Tuisite to all other courses in Psychology | 


Irst-group courses 


are prerequisite to all second-group cour 


) ` s ғ}, 
288 Courses of 1пзїги‹ tion : ES — 


129 Introduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) Dres 
Fall—evening; summer 1961. A survey of the basic ргіпс iples, techniques, and рї 


cedures as applied to vocational, educational, and personal counseling. 
‹ е T a t 
131 Psychological Tests (3) — , Hun 


A . ; 7 18 
Fall morning; spring—evening; summer 1961. A survey of psychological < 
and their more common uses іп business, industry, government, law, medicine, 


education. Material fee, $7. 
Faith 


141 Leadership, Group Behavior, and Student Life (3) hich 
Fall—morning. A survey of the foundations of leadership, of the factors he 
underlie effective participation in group activities, and of the interrelations bê 


the student and his university. 


Josd 
144 Personnel Psychology (3) Hubbard, Mer, 

Fall—evening; spring—evening. Psychological concepts and techniques in mil 
sonnel management and supervision. Applications to government, industry, an 


itary organizations. 


А 

146 Psychology of Human Relations (3) Мой 

Fall—morning. Consideration of the problems and process in interpersonal r 
tions and small-group behavior, Emphasis is on interpersonal communication an 

ception, psycholinguistics, and cross-cultural relations. А 

Моё 


148 Psychology of Advertising and Consumer Behavior (3) ic bt 
1962-63 and alternate years, The motivational and social processes in econom rch. 
havior. Consideration of current techniques and findings in motivational aregies 


Evaluation of the effectiveness of mass media, public relations programs, and st 


of persuasion. thill 
1 
- " L ‘ u 
151 Social Psychology (3) err 
Fall—evening; spring—morning; summer 196]. The social foundations eL, schoo^ 
and behavior. Individual adjustment to group situations, such as the fami rionalism 
fraternity, and occupation. The psychological basis of race prejudice, nat 


and war, ‚ 
- i Е“ Tuthill 
156 Psychology of Propaganda and Public Opinion (3) { opi 


; { ы n" ; 0 
Spring—evening. The psychology of opinion formation, the measurement gandi 
ion, the social determinants of attitudes, the psychological processes in pr 


the bases of receptivity of propaganda, psychological warfare. Caldwell 
161 Comparative Psychology (3) ji 


S. r " М ` cholog! i 
Spring—morning. A lecture course in animal psychology. Covers ру exper! 
processes in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior. the place of ani 
mentation and research in »sychology. 

psy Caldwell 


5 : t holog! 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged, Opportunity for individual р н pla” 
experimentation using lower animals as subjects. Offered on independent 
Prerequisite: Psychology 161 and permission of the instructor. Walk 


162 Experimental Comparative Psychology (3) 


191 Experimental Psychology (3) lication 0 
Fall—afternoon and evening; spring—afternoon and evening. The „арр credits n 
experimental methods to various psychological problems, Prerequisite: 1^ 


psychology and an elementary course in statistics. Material fee, $10. Walk 
192 Problems in Experimental Psychology (3) „dividual ере” 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Opportunity for work on inc Jtrüctor. 

mental projects. Prerequisite: Psychology 191 and permission of the ins The Staf 
193-94 Readings in Psychology (3-3) 2 ised rê 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961—Psychology 193 (3). 
ings on specific topics in psychology, with conferences, for undergra „point 1 
Open only to seniors with 18 or more credits in psychology with a quality 

of 3.00 or higher. Admission by special permission of the instructor. 


CEN Psychology 289 


1 : , , н 

z History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell 
all—afternoon ; spring—evening; summer 1961. A survey of the contemporary 
Schools of psychology. Prerequisite: 12 credits in psychology. 


THIRD Group* 


201 Se 


minar: Advanced General Psychology (3) Hill 
a —Aafternoon ; spring—evening; summer 1961. dies. Seeded MA 
graduate students with an intensive study of selected problems. Required in all grad- 

? uate programs, 

02 ^ 1 | | 
F Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) age 
Br — evening; spring—afternoon; summer 1961. Required in all graduate pro- 

à ‘ams, Prerequisites: Experimental Psychology and an elementary course in statistics. 
8 Readings in Psychology for Graduate Students (3-3) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961—Psychology 207 (3). — pe 


ings with cor 
ave had cou 


209 Se 


iferences on specified topics in psychology. Open only to students who 
rse work in the field of the readings. 


Fall minar: Psychology of Motivation (3) Caldwell 
mor ing. A consideration of various theoretical approaches to the psychology 
pra ion and systematic concepts and experimental findings deriving from each 
212 p. 1 
Fal ersonality Evaluation by Projective Techniques (3) — Ives 
ing of каш; spring—evening. Primary emphasis upon administration and scor 
213 the Rorschach Test. Prerequisite: Psychology 233. 
5 Сйһісај Psychometrics (3) — 
тет evening. A study of the clinical applications of nonprojective tests. Pre- 
15 4, 6: Psychology 233, 
9 Ad i жые 
Fall vanced Study of Projective T echniques (3) Ives 
- tvenin 


g. Primary emphasis upon interpretation of the Rorschach Test. Pre- 
sychology 212. 


eminar : р), 


Tequisite: р 


217 $ 


velopmental Psychology (3) EpL. 

Fall fre ron. pmentat 1 sychotog) 
8 Sem; 

e e . 
Fa] aga: Clinical Psychology— Psychopathology (3) Ат 
deviati moon, Covers basic etiological factors in behavioral and psychological 
9s ons and disorders, 

emi VUES e 
Sp па: Clinical Psychology —Psychotherapy (3) e AES 
hi &—afternoon, z 


Covers theoretical principles underlying psychotherapy, tech- 


е8 a : 
nd procedures, and problems of evaluation. 


emi. è 
та: Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt, ——— 
field of ы; Spring—evening. An intensive study of selected problems in the 
abnormal] psychology. 
eminar . ў ' 7 
Vir: Learning (û wal 
v p : і 
225 S ening, Covers research and theory in the psychology of learning. 


emi д 
Fall Minar: Mental Hygiene (3) ae 


evening: anri : 
Attention t Ёё; Spring—afternoon. A study of mental health problems with special 
© needs of counselors. 


emi è Ma 
(3) Par: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence Johnson 
pri 


ng—e. : 
Co ng, A surv 


© еу of behavior and personality disorders. 
ч Depar 


on] 
tment” Sraduate stug 


dents, except by special permission of Instructor and Executive Officer of 


eae‏ چ ےک دت بے 


QNS‏ 5 ;217995 اک 
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227 Seminar: Counseling and Guidance (3) Drees 
Spring—evening. Recent developments and current problems in vocational, educt 


tional, and personal guidance in various types of agencies with particular reference Р 
education. Prerequisite: educational or psychological measurements and Psychology 
129 or the equivalent. 


228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) Drees 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. An intensive study of the educational and psycho 
logical processes involved in counseling interviews. Specific types of vocational, € = 
tional, and personal counseling problems will be discussed. Prerequisite: 12 sermest К 
hours in testing and guidance, including Psychology 229 and 236. In exceptional cas 
Psychology 229 or 236 may be taken concurrently with 228. 

—, Faith 


229 Seminar: Occupational and Educational 
Information (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 196]. Designed to acquaint 
and educational counselors with the basic occupational and educational inform 
necessary in counseling. Sources of data and techniques of collecting, analyzing, @ 


disseminating for purposes of guidance. ‘J 
231 Test Construction (3) Ma in 

H : ~ “Magi а т os -hnique 

Fall—evening. The principles underlying test construction: statistical techniqu Y 


the construction, evaluation, and standardization of psychological, educationa ‘nta 
vocational tests. Prerequisite: a course in tests and measurements and an eleme 


course in statistics, t 
92« т ý : : Hun 
232 Research: Test Construction (3) v 

Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Individual projects in construction jogy 

evaluation of psychological, educational, or vocational tests. Prerequisite: Psyc 

231 and permission of the instructor., 


v ocational 
ation 


233 Individual Psychological Testing (3) Јона 
Fall—afternoon; spring afternoon. _ Instruction and practice in giving of the ents: 
and Wechsler tests, Prerequisite: an elementary course in tests and measurem 
Material fee, $7. ۳ 

234 Seminar: Test Theory (3) - 
1962-63 and alternate years. Development of the axiomatic-deductive theory olo 


lying the major notions in the construction, evaluation, and application of PSY 
ical tests, 

Hun! 
;sycholef 
hologic 
ment. 


235 Seminar: Psychological Measurement (3) 
Spring—evening. Advanced instruction in the use and interpretation of р 
ical tests, with emphasis upon group tests; survey of recent research in ры 
measurement. Prerequisite: a course in psychological or educational measur 


AE 
рар d * : " -- r Y" —— 
236 Seminar: Analysis of the Individual for Purposes Faith, — 
of Counseling (3) individus 
Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. A detailed study Ыы intro 
analysis techniques with practice in handling such methods. Prerequisite: * 
ductory course in educational or psychological measurements. Mosé! 
244 Seminar: Job Analysis and Evaluation (3) 
Summer 1961. Most! 
245 Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale (3) ith regard P 
Spring—evening. An analysis of organizational behavior, especially wi loy " 


motivation and productivity. The implications of recent research = leadership the 
tudes, the primary group, the effects of various patterns of supervisory !6 


role of formal and informal] organization, and job design. Mos?! 
246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) ] selection an! 
Fall—evening. Detailed consideration of the techniques of personne збі inte 


performance evaluation. The use of employment tests, personal data, 
views, and performance ratings. 


i Psychology 291 
249 Se 
F 


Зетіпаг: Human Engineering (3) ————— 
ü 


"evening. Application of findings and methods of experimental psychology to 


€ М r М ^ М +. 
sien and operation of equipment and man-machine systems. Relation of capacities 
of the ope 


rator to information display systems, control mechanisms, work environment, 
and work methods, 
9c 
Wl Som: КАШ ‘ R + 
> Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 
—evening. Current research and theory in social psychology; group dynamics, 


tto-j : ~ 
Eo-Involvements, action research, and social interaction theory. 


254 Sop: : mss 
~ Se minar: Group Dynamics (3) Tuthill 
1-62 and ^ 
Eroups; 


ing field 


alternate years: spring—evening. The experimental study of small 
autocratic and democratic group climates; interaction process analysis; Lew 
"theoretical approach to individual and group processes, 


255 Sem inar: Tech; 


riques of Opinion and Attitude Measurements (3) Tuthill 
lona. and alternate years. Methods of attitude measurement (interviews, ques- 
E < scales, polls) as currently used by private and governmental investigators. 
%5 Place of attitude studies in schools, industry, government, etc. 

a applied Social Psychology (3) | Mosél 
commun; ne „Тһе development of personality, personality adjustment, nature of 
opinion pe and interaction; structure and functioning of groups, group dynamics, 
activity = с formation, and opinion and attitude measurement. Classro m 
Students i; P emented by practical observati ns and projects. Open only to graduate 
Ministratiy spital administration, engineering administration, and other graduate ad 

261 1 © programs, 
шлаг: International Communication (3). Mosel 
ems in xm alternate years: spring— evening. The communication proc ess, prob 
ciples 58 communication, measuring and modifying opinions and attitudes, prin 


0 - 
f persuasion, psychological warfare. 


262 D 


Spri? namics of Social Change (3) Lippitt 
chan E. afternoon, Current research and theory related to the process of social 
Vidua] mo С principles of planned change will be explored in connection with indi- 
Chan » Group, Organization, community, and cultural change. Human factors in the 


Be process 


of Personality (3) Caldwell 


"АР 1 А в ; rarions theories " low whi em 
theoretical} problem urvey of the various theories of personality, with en 


hasis upon 
ns and methodology in the field of personality study, 


ademic in Counseling (3-3) The Staff 

ical instr eT 8 arranged; summer 1961— Psychology 281 (3). Supervised prac- 

seling, ar ın agencies doing counseling. Prerequisite: graduate work in coun 
283 Р ssion by permission of the Exec utive Officer of the Department. 

Academi c rium in Clinical Psychology (3-3) The Staff 

tica] instruction 88 arranged; summer 1961—Psychology 283 (3). Supervised prac- 

Ry 2] and 2 n agencies doing clinical psychological work. Prerequisite: Psychol 


dmission by permission of the Executive Officer of the Department 


(3-3) ‘паг: Current Research and Theory in I sychology ————— 


Ac iles A 
а ic Care 
Mic year- vening. 4 


огу j 
field.” heme advanced anc 
of t „Зресібс topic 
% һе beginning of p 
2 k 
emi : o 
Fal ана" Perception (3) Walk 
0 ооп, ~ , Р 
е of Perception Study of current research and theory in the experimental psychol- 


review and discussion of contemporary research and 
1 specialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the 


instructor for each semester will be announced in advance 
the semester. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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295-96 Research in Psychology (arr.) The Stall 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. Individual research by student, carried | 
out under supervision of staff member. | 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Stal | 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


Course OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROCRAM | | 

In addition to the regular courses announced above the University offers the #0 | 
lowing course, which is available only to students enrolled in the Engineering 

ministration program. 


145 Principles of Human Relations (3) Kotapish 


Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 196]. 


RADIOLOGY* 


Professor W. W. Stanbro (Executive Officer) 

Assistant Professor W. W. Saunders L 

Assistant Clinical Professors Charlotte Donlan, S. R. Bersack, Н. J. Kicherer, H 
Berman, J. A. Isherwood, E. R. King 

Associates A. C. Wyman, S. W. Smith 

Instructor C. F. Murphy 

Clinical Instructors George Tievsky, U. V. Wilcox II, C. M. Weber, Nan Van Wagene” 


115-16 Anatomy ; The Saf 
Academic year—as arranged. Correlation of gross and Roentgen anatomy. 
The Staf 


220 Principles of Radiology 


Spring—1 hour a week. Lectures and discussions, сай 
313 Advanced Radiological Diagnosis The 
Fall—as arranged. Lectures and discussions, taf 
e $ 


421-22 Clinical Studies js for ® 
Students are assigned to the X-ray Department in rotation on a full-time bas 
specific period. 


RELIGION* 


Professors J. R. Sizoo, C. E. Olmstead (Executive Officer) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer M. L. Newman 

Assistant Professor R. G. Jones 

Lecturers C. D. Kean, A. B. Seidman pre 


= 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Columbian College—Departmental) jad 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see pages » pages á 
ing Religion 9, 10, and 59-60. Required: the general requirements as stated ОП D outst 
65, including a minimum of eighteen semester hours in religion beyond firet-groue nder 
Master of Arts in the field of Religion (Columbian College).—Prerequisite: ; 
graduate major in Religion at this University or the equivalent. 66-69. 0 
Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 


* Th 


ıe Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


Б. Religion 293 


the lwenty-four sem 
must h 


field o 


) ester hours of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least twelve 

* in third-group religion courses; a maximum of nine may be in a closely related 
id X ) ) 

utside the Department of Religion as approved by the Department. 


an aster of Arts in the field of Religious Education (Columbian College) .—Prerequisite: 
П undergrad 


Spec uate major in Religion at this University or the equivalent; the following 
and Ac courses or the equivalent: Education 109-10; Psychology 1, 22, and 29; Sociology 


nthropology 1; Speech 1 or 11. 


he red: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-69. Of 
must ey four semester hours of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least six 
е 


lated fie Р third group religion courses; a maximum of twelve may be in a closely re- 
Saag outside the Department of Religion as approved by the Department. 1 
uate С r of Philosophy in the field of the History of Religion in the United States ( Grad- 
*0uncil) — See History, page 73. 


First Group 


9T ра 
The Old Testament (3) Jones and Staff 


all. ; А TE : 

c morning and evening; summer 1961. A historical and literary approach to 

nd of the books of the Old Testament with special consideration given to the 
pment of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities, 


10 The New 


Di Testament (3) Jones 
teat. morning and evening; summer 1961. A study of the literature of the New 
va уч from the standpoint of occasion, purpose, dominant ideas, and permanent 


bs Special emphasis on the approach, the structure, and the significance of the 
Spels and Epistles, 


30-60 Hist 


First half: 2) of Religion (3-3) Olmstead and Staff 

fall—afternos I—morning and evening; spring afternoon; summer 1961. Second half: 

nationa] шш Spring—morning and evening. First half: primitive and ancient 

historica] ame Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, Hinduism, and Shintoism- their 

f: udaism, Г founders, and development of religious thought and culture. Second 

Рогагу statua ~ iristianity, and Islam—analysis of their origin, evolution, and contem 
atus, 


SEcoND Group 


NR LL nets, Their Times and Their Message (3) Seidman 
nomic. Een . The development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, eco- 
value ; PSyc iological, and religious factors in the movement; elements of lasting 
study, le prophetic teaching. А few of the prophets will be selected for particular 
104 7 
he Li " ^ : ` 
Spring Life and Thought of Jesus (3) Kean 
—€venino ; í ; : 
late to ane A comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus as they 
the imme хө» of belief, standards of value, and patterns of life; the significance 
5 е of Jesus LE 
105 Т} Ee of Jesus for our own times. 


Pal Life and Thought of Paul (3) Jones 


World e E Greek and Hebrew backgrounds of early Christianity, the Roman 
tianity, the lif rst century, religious and social conditions affecting the spread of Chris- 
faith, | е pla € and Journeys of Paul, Paul's teaching and presentation of the Christian 
2] robl ce of the Pauline epistles in the New Testament. 
ot offered 19/ я sstern Religious Thought (3) Olmstead 
Character = 961-62, The nature of religious truth and experience; the existence, 
zw bo. activity of God; the predicament of modern man; the problem of evil 
ор of "е life; science and religion; the meaning of worship; religious 
risti we 
Not offered teens and Modern Society (3) Jones 
Ch the Christian 02 The nature and principles of the Christian life as developed 
аар standare community; problems of personal conduct; the application of the 


| cm - 
1 to family, social, and economic institutions. 


| 
| 
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—— на — — ~~ — —X — -— M 
131 History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) Olmstead 
Fall—morning. The rise and expansion of Christianity, the development of Chri 


tian thought, the evolution of church organization and worship, the Renaissance û 
pre-Reformation dissent. 


132 History of Modern Christianity (3) Olmstead 
Spring—morning; summer 1961. The origin and development of Protestantism; 


Roman Catholic revival; the status of the Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, © 
pansion, church and state, and relation to modern thought and life. 


135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) Jones 


4 me ish 
Not offered 1961-62. A study of the history and religious thought of the Jew! | 
people from the Maccabean revolt to the compilation of the Talmud. 


136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) Seide 
Not offered 1961-62. A study of the history and religious thought of the Je 


people from the compilation of the Talmud to the present, 


‘ +s , ‚ Ф: one 
141-42 Religious Education (3-3) St 
Academic year—morning. Principles and practices of religious education M 


А й ^ ique ^ 
home, church, and community; basic educational procedures and special techniqu | 
organization and administration of religious education. 


172 Religion in American Culture (3) Olms 
Spring—morning. Growth of religious bodies and institutions in America a 
the heritage of religious freedom and diversity, religion and literature, revivalist! 


^ è ES 122 ^ m 
education, science and religious thought, divisions and cooperative movements 
ligion. 


THIRD Group 


209-10 Seminar in Biblical Literature (3-3) А Jor 
Not offered 1961-62. Study of the main problems of Biblical literary and hist? 
criticism. e 

211-12 Seminar in Biblical Thought (3-3) 1 jor 
Academic year—as arranged. Study of the Biblical interpretation of history 
reality and its relation to Biblical beliefs about God, man, and the world. ead 

231-32 Seminar in the History of Christian Thought (3-3) Ошу 
Not offered 1961-62. An advanced study of the development of Christian | 
from primitive beginnings to the present. 

` ә - Olmstes4 

234 Seminar in Modern Religious Thought (3) from 
Spring—evening. Analysis of developments in western religious thought f 
18th century to the present, | 

241-42 Seminar in Religious Education (3-3) si 


~ : Jem 
Not offered 1961-62. Advanced course dealing with some of the majer prob 
the practice of religious education. ad 
Mac a | 1ш5їё 
271 Seminar in American Religious History (3) b. | 


Fall—evening. Analysis of the main currents in American religious thous Staf | 
i ; Тһе 
291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) 11581002 d 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961—Religion 291 (3). Inves 
special problems in the history of religion. staf , 
= е 
299-300 Thesis (3—3) T | 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. | 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 
Professors M. I. Protzman, A. T. Deibert (Emeritus), Antonio Alonso (Emeritus), 
С. E. McSpadden (Executive Officer to February 1, 1961), L. A. Vigneras (Vis- 
iting) 
SSociate Professors Rafael Supervíaf, J. W. Robb, W. G. Clubbf, о * Meade, G. 
E. Mazzeo 
Ssistant Р 


1961), ( 


Courses are generally conducted in the language concerned. For Comparative 
Oürses in Romance I 


rofessors J. L. Metivier, Jr. (Acting Executive Officer since February 1 
‘arlos Lozano. J. A. Frey 


, 


anguages and Literatures (French, Italian, Portuguese, Span- 


lel. rature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature (Columbian College— 
R “of-Study) .- Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College. 
the pened: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on жырчы -— 
Nated fiel, pass on the major examination at the end of the senior yonr: i ле n 4 
Social eld o knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes the po i 
Prog. and cultural backgrounds of the literature studied; the writers and their works. 


ficiency in the spoken and written language is required Majors in Romance - 

OF grad Strongly advised to study Latin, a knowledge of which is generally Aig Rer 

i Mate work. The Department provides a proseminar in each of the m ajor fields 

aster иш the student in his preparation for the major exa nination. si iii 

Merican Of Arts in the fields of (1) French Language and Literature, 2) ie 

terem; erature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature (Columbian College).— 
qu 


h Isite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the appropriate field from this University, 
* equivalent. 


i ; : „солы a 
allotted ours of required work must include a thesis, for which six hours of credit are 


ша ‚ Ле remainder of the program is arranged in consultation with the student’s 
jor adviser, 


: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-69. 
> thirty ho 


) 
Cation) iin in Education with te aching fields in Tem 1 í rr in Spani: 
JR Wired « і rerequisite : the Educati in curriculum, pages 53-: mica n 
n the Scho; the French option or the Spanish option and the professional courses listed 
9choo] of Е, 


lucation Catalogue. 


FRENCH 
- ` 
FIRST GROUP 
1-9 ; t t i 
rst-Year Fre nch | 3) The Staff 
A ye. : эмы : ` : mm 
rg half ee; credit is not given for the first half until the second half is complete: 
* fall- mine s evening: spring rning and 
F cond half: fa morning and evening; spring—morning ar 


summer 1961. 


or be a -morning and evening; spring—morning and evening: summer 196 

ern Fre nera Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of m d 
enc ^ м ~ ite he wear gt DU 

Work „Prose. Aural training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. 


Sho 
Зас P fee, $6 a semester, 


Year French§ (3-3) The Staff 
given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
: i i ummer 1961 
E ling and eve g; sp 4 ning an n summer 1961 
Ond half; fate and evening; spring—morning and ever 


>; credit is not 


e tion morning; spring—morning and evening ; summer 1961. Con- 

French civi mar, composition, reading in modern French prose, introduction to 
“түр “ation. Aural training, oral practice in electronic language workshop 
+ e Staff o 


10 abbatie, Struction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 
Í Pre Cave of aj ауе fall semester 1960 61. 
Course Ch 3-4 3 sence 1960) 61 


required, and French 51-52 is recommended, as prerequisite to all second-group 


a 
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Workshop fee, $6 а semester. Prerequisite: French 1-2 ог two years of high school 


French. f 
9-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) The Stat 
Academic year—morning and evening; summer 1961. Prerequisite: French 40 


the equivalent and permission of the instructor. 


49 French Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Meade and Staff 


Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. Primarily for graduate studeni 
preparing for reading examinations. Undergraduates admitted only with specific P 
mission of the instructor. No academic credit for graduate students, 
ae iier 
51-52 Survey of French Literature and Civilization* (3-3) Metivie 


пс! 
Academic year—morning. The social, artistic, and cultural background of Fre 
civilization. Lectures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions. 


SECOND Group* 

Meade 
n the 
uiv 


109-10 Advanced French Conversation and C omposition (3-3) 
Academic year—morning. Normally diction will receive greater emr phasis i 
fall semester and style in the spring semester. Prerequisite: French 10 or the ed 


lent and permission of the instructor. 
کے‎ 


119-20 French Literature of the Sixteenth Century (3-3) nd 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—morning. Prose, роону, агата, e 
memoirs of the French Renaissance; Rabelais, Montaigne, Marot, I a Pléiade, 
Class analysis of texts, collateral reading. Recommended: History 150. 


121-22 French Literature of the Seventeenth Century (3-3) 


; z a s Р elo 
1962-63 and alternate years, History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters 


quence, drama, fiction, poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral reading. best 
123-24 French Literature of the Eighteenth C entury (3-3) рас 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. History, philosophy, ecient 
letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the “salons”, the idea of progress, the idea of 8 
Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. Frey 
> re) 
125-26 French Literature of the Nineteenth Ce ntury 3) dram 
1962-63 and alternate years. Romanticism and tss, fiction, poetm pistor”: 


criticism, Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature anc 


127-28 French Literature of the Twentieth C entury (3-3) 


1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Fiction, poetry, history 
icism. Class analysis of te xts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and hisi 


Clubb, Mead 


129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3-3) 


Summer 1961—French 130 (3). Existentialism and surrealism in the поё» 
and drama from 1938 to the present. Lectures, discussions, and reports. Clubb 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in French Literature 
(3-3) 
Academic year—as arranged. Conferences and group discussions. 
THIRD Group stall 
NS Му? he» 
201 Doctoral Seminar It (3) LE an 
Fall—afternoon. Introduction to the doctoral program. Advanced 
methodology in the Romance languages and literatures. Meade 
203 Explication de textes} (3) e 
h literature. 


Offered 1962-63. An introduction to the analytical study of Frenc 


method will be demonstrated and practiced with selected passages. T 
= ' 10“ 
]| seco" 
~ * French 3-4 is required, and French 51-52 is recommended, as prerequisite t0 2 
courses. 
f This course was first given in the academic vear 1959 60. 


; , Р 9507 
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А 5 т . | . . Рр x 
205 Problems of Teaching French Language and Literature in The Stafi 
College (3) 
Fall—afternoon. For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Prin 


ciples and problems of learning and teaching the language and literature. Apprentice- 
Ship in college classes and the language laboratory. 


224 La Crise de la conscience européenne (1680—1749)* (3) Meade 
cred 1962-63, Bayle, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and the En- 


Cyclopedista as philosophers, dramatists, novelists, and critics of their age; an assess 
ment of their contributions to the intellectual evolution of France and Europe. 


25 Seminar: Realism and Naturalism (3) Meade 
ered 1963-64, Special studies in poetry, the novel, and the drama. 

26 Seminar: the Social Novel of the Twentieth Century (3) Meade 

sacred 1963-64, Studies in the works of Malraux, Saint-Exupéry, Montherlant, 


line, and others. 


221-99 Se 


minar: Modern French Literature (3-3) 


2. б М ы М 
2-63 and every third year. Prerequisite: a second-group course in French lit- 
erature, 1 y 
229. 5 0 . 
E Seminar: Classical French Literature (3-3) 
<~63 and every third year. Prerequisite: a second group course in French lit 
erature, 


235 Sem; 
Seminar: the 
Prng—afternoon 
"Ton, and the 


Renaissance in Europe (3) Clubb 
: The sources and nature of literary trends from Dante to Cal- 
ir relationship to French literature. 


23 
а Introduction to 


Se Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) 


eC ‘arte ; : 
Omparative Courses in the Romance Languages and Literatures. 


EM LL. 
1 su storical French Grammar* (3) 
French and every third year. Study of phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old 
texts r including its development from Vulgar Latin. Practical exercises based on 
duction qe requisite: а second-group course in French literature, Romance 239 Intro- 
› Romance Philology and Linguistics (see Comparative Courses), and an 


nowledge of Latin. 


› d. à à 
of Pronunciation and Intonation (3) - — 


Old French (3 3) 


Survey of French literature to the end of the 13th century. Pre- 


д econd-group course in French literature, Romance 239 Introduction to 


mance Philolog 


md Linguistic 5 Comparati ‘ourses). ar "ntary 
ا‎ of d and Linguistics (see Comparative Courses), and an elementary 
PN M: 
ойе French (3) 
e 1 - ; е 
Of texte Ent. French literature of the 14th and 15th centuries. Class analysis 
Know]eq е ateral reading, Prerequisite: a second-group course in French literature. 
76 S “ве of Old French is desirable. 
. "€minar: р е ` 
Sora 2: Flaubert (3) Frey 
E—afternoon 


roust (3) Meade 


Cader; hesis (3-3) 
Emic year 
PIS O умем... ar 


his Cour 


The Staff 


ranged, 


academic year 1959-60. 


La 
I 
ПИ 
| 
И: 
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8 Courses of Ins io 
298 _ Courses of In truction _ B 


PORTUGUESE 
Fmsr Group 


1-2 First-year Portuguese (3-3) 4 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comple! 
Not offered 1961-62. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 
position, reading of modern Portuguese prose. Aural training, oral practice in elec 
tronic language workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year Portuguese (3-3) " 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comple! 
Not offered 1961-62. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mo 400, 
Portuguese prose, oral practice, introduction to Portuguese and Brazilian civilizati 
Prerequisite: Portuguese 1-2 or the equivalent. 


Seconp Group 


127-28 Portuguese and Brazilian Literature (3-3) di 
Not offered 1961-62. Evolution of the Portuguese language; outline of the lit 


ture of Portugal (fall semester) and Brazil (spring semester). Lectures, read! it 
written reports. Conducted in Portuguese. Prerequisite: Portuguese 3—4 or the 


alent. 
SPANISH 


First Group J 
1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) The Sl 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is com 


First half: fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 196): 
Second half: fall—morning and evening; spring— morning and evening; summer 
For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, composition, reading of york 
Spanish prose. Aural training, oral practice in electronic language workshop. 
shop fee, $6 a semester. f 
3-4 Second-year Spanish* (3-3) Thes! 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comP 96l. 
First half: fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summe A. 
Second half: fall—morning; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. ion V 
versation, grammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, intro uet hop: 
Hispanic civilization. Aural training, oral practice in electronic language M scho! 
Workshop fee, $6 a semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of hig 
Spanish. suf 
9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) The 40 
Academic year—morning and evening; summer 1961. Prerequisite: Span! 
the equivalent and permission of the instructor. 


; Robb 

49 Spanish Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Massen fof 

Fall—evening; spring—evening. Primarily for graduate students prep 0 ihe 
reading examinations. Undergraduates admitted only with specific permis! 


instructor. No academic credit for graduate students. ig 
ез е " Ms . : EXP AER DOSE Super 
51-52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization* (3-3) i Spani” 

Academic year—evening. The social, artistic, and cultural background © 


civilization. Lectures, readings, recitations, and informal discussion. 


SECOND Group* M 0 
109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) is io 
emphasis он 


Academic year—morning. Normally diction will receive greater the 
fall semester and style in the spring semester. Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or 


lent and permission of the instructor. m 
= е to all seco” 


* Spanish 3-4 is required, and Spanish 51-52 is recommended, as prerequisit 
courses in Spanish. 


| 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


12] -22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) - кыс 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Lope de Vega, Calderón; 
the classic drama, the ballad, lyric poetry. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, 
*ctures on literature and history. 

123-94 Cervantes : Don Quijote (3.3) McSp 1i dde n 


1962-63 and alternate years. Life of Cervantes. Reading of the Quijote and other 
Works of the author. Lectures, discussions, and reports. 


125-26 


1 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) Mazzeo 
962-63 and alternate years. Prose and poetry of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class 


analysis of texta, 
27-98 Cont 

1961-62 and 
15 *ntury. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 
91-59 т ) ) 9— 

К The Spanish American Novel (3-3) 

no 2-63 and every third year; summer 1961—Spanish 151 (3). Development of the 

vel in Spanish America. Lectures, collateral reading, and class analysis of texts 


collateral reading, lectures on literature and history 


'mporary Spanish Literature (3—3) Supervia 
20th 


alternate years: academic year—evening. Prose and poetry of the 


155 p 
Уә; y" ? . ‚ 10 › ә 
^ Spanish Ameri an Lite rature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 
pe си and every third year. The literature of Spanish America from the colonial 
"rior 


1 to the latter part of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and 


с : е 
157 м analysis of important works. 
| n: ) ' ' › › ۲ d 
"s Spanish {merit an Literature since 1880 (3 A Spadden, Robb 
-62 i ү n, Rol 
62 and every third year: academic year—morning The literature of Spanish 


Merica f 
and Class 


197. 95 


rom 1880 to the contemporary period. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, 
analysis of important works. 


> j х / 
Li Proseminar Readings for the Major in орап h American Robb 
erature (3-3) 1 Г 
Cademic v. ; : 
А mic year—as arranged. Conferences and group discussions. 
ОР. \ I iri 
“00 Proseminar- Readings for the Major in Spanish Lozano 
erature (3-3) 
cademi ت‎ | 
MIC year—as arranged. Conferences and group discussions. 
20 THIRD Group 
1D 
ос y » 1 2 түү " " 
Fall toral Seminar ]* (3) The Staff 


afternoon. 


одо] : 
ology in the Rom 


Introduction to the doctoral program, advanced study and meth- 
Ч ance languages and literatures. 
B г, р. 
X “уз А 
Of, Plicacién de textos* (3) 
ered 1962-63 


verican |; An analytical introduction to the stu ly of Spanish and Spanish- 
assages Кегаіше, The method will be demonstrated and practiced on selected 
205 : 
2-6 Problem, ( bz : - : м тч Q 
in C ts Of Teaching Spanish Language and Literature The Staff 
ollege (3) ч я 


'ar—afternoon. For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy: 


es a , І L І , 
Prenticeshi 200 Problems of learning and teaching the language and literature. Ap- 
22] RN P ìn college classes and the language laboratory. 
‚^°т |р TZ x 
No nar: if orks 90] Cervantes (3) McSpadden 
] t I 


Problems of composition, interpretation, criticism, literary 


293 р Ла aesthetics, 
gem мг: Spanish Writers of the Eighteenth Century* (3) Mazzeo 


is cours 
© was fi . к 
first given in the academic year 1959-60. 


ES 


300 Courses of Instruction 


225 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) Superv# 
Offered 1962-63. 

227-28 Seminar: Spanish-American Literature (3-3) Robb 
Offered 1962-63. 


n Wi = : E a 0 
229 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mazze 
Not offered 1961-62. Problems of origins and development. 
a4 GL. , 235. (0 ч {a 
234 Seminar: Works of Galdés (3) Super 
Not offered 1961-62. Ideological and stylistic analysis; relationship of his wo 
to the literary movements of the second half of the 19th century. 
239 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (3) 
See Comparative Courses in Romance Languages and Literatures. 
1 denti ipia ш c adden 
240 Historical Spanish Grammar* (3) McSpaddet 


Offered 1962-63. Study of phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexicology of on 
Spanish, including its development from Vulgar Latin. Practical exercises base wk 
texts. Prerequisite: a second-group course in French literature, Romance 239 Ep 
duction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (see Comparative Courses), an 


McSpadde? 


elementary knowledge of Latin. 
243 Problems oj Pronunciation and Intonation (3) 

(Formerly Spanish 226) 
Fall—afternoon. den 
249 Old Spanish (3) Ме$райд» 
Spring—afternoon. Literature and language: El poema de Mio Cid, E pani 


Lucanor, El Libro de Buen Amor, etc. Prerequisite: a second-group course p Conr 
literature, Romance 239 Introduction to Romance Philology and Linguistics (see 


parative Courses), and an elementary knowledge of Latin. d 
>й à "е е - „ола 
258 Seminar: Contemporary Spanish-American Poetry (3) Loe 

Not offered 1961-62. Studies of aesthetic principles and poetic movements: 

phasis on Huidobro, Neruda, and others. 

275 Seminar: the Drama of the Golden Age (3) 

Fall—afternoon. 

286 Spanish Mystics (3) == 

Spring—evening. 

F I E ae E The Staf 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged 


D LITERATURE 
COMPARATIVE COURSES IN THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERA "m 
‚ез ай 
In addition to the preceding courses in the particular Romance languages ® 


eratures, the following which are especially concerned with comparative aspe? 

Romance studies are offered. Lozan? 

212 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures 1 C 
(Italian) (3) (Replaces Italian 201 Comparative Italian 


Language and Literature (3) *) si French 
Not offered 1961-62. Intensive study of Italian grammar with reference 
Spanish, and other Romance languages. Clubb 


213-14 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures П, Ш 
(Italian) (3-3) (Replaces Italian 201 Comparative Italian 


Language and Literature (3) *) { Philosophy 
Academic year—afternoon. For candidates for the degree of Doctor © discussio” 


The Italian language and literature from Dante to Goldoni. Lectures 


* This course was first given in the academic year 1959-60. 


Romance Languages and Literatures 301 


exercises, and readings. Prerequisite: 
and Li 


Ateratures I or the equivalent. 


215 ` K ч , 
“15-16 Comparative Romance Languages and Literatures ІУ, } Robb 
200 gua, 
А (1 Ortuguese)* (3-3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 
tures 


Romance 212 Comparative Romance Languages 


' For candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Lec 
" discussions, exercises, and readings. 


3 ; 
239 Introduction te 


› Romance Philology and Linguisticst (3) McSpadden 
9 " " پت‎ " " ч " 
R 7-63 and every third year. Study of principles found in the development of the 
omance languages and methods of 


analysis at the present time. A general course 

3 н students іп the fields of the Romance languages and literatures. Pre- 

Site: an elementary knowledge of Latin. This course normally followed by 
Tench 240 or Spanish 240. | 

4 Experimental Phonetics (3) 
Pring—afternoon. 


260 Introduction to R 


„Ot offered 1961-62 
and Spanish literature, 


or E 


McSpadden 


omance Stylistics (3) Frey 


Special emphasis will be placed on examples from French 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES} 


Associ 
S0Ciate Profe 
Cclurer A 


Ssociates 


ofessor Mildred Shott (Executive Officer) 
mil Jackowski 

W. R. Throckmorton, Ruth Osborne 
зарбае im Ars 


(Junior College—two-year vocational curriculum in Secretarial 
0 n 1^ 7 
Ssociate о. curriculum, see page 57. 


of Cenera] S. Secretarial Administration (College of General Studies).—See the College 

achelor tudies Catalogue for complete detail. — н І , | 

Edy of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Business Education (School of 

& “quired: the pre: the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. - 

Schoo} of E4,,^,,Pusiness Education option and the professional courses listed in the 
“ducation Catalogue, 


, First Group 


Shott and Staff 
Styles of Ing; Spring—evening. Fundamental techniques of typewriting, basic 


orms, р Usiness letters, introduction to tabulation, and preparation of general office 
N aboratory fee, $7. T 
termo]; ғ 
€ т. ue 5 
Fall diat. Typewriting (3) 


ment ; Spring—afternoon and evenin 
advance ion, z 
don, &dvanced tabulation 


Shott and Staff 


The business letter and its arrange- 


Umentg „anon, manuscript typing, office forms, stencil cutting, and legal 
© ately at 30 rerequisite: Secretarial Studies 1 ог the equivalent; ability to type ac- 


Laboratory fee, $7. 


i 'ranscription (3) Shott and Staff 
short} соб апі evening; spring—evening. A study of the prinicples of Gregg 
19°? Word nox elated with dictation and transcription. Minimum dictation speed of 
nter, edi ute attained, Laboratory fee, $3. 
Fal ni ate Shorthand and Transcription (3) Shott and Staff 
Cipleg ng; Spring—mo 


busin 0 Gregg shoe} ning and evening; summer 1961. Review of the rin- 
ees Subjects. Ur Dictation and transcription on general and specia ized 

: num dictation speed of 80 words a minute attained. Pre- 
The course t ant given in the ac. 
of Instru ered 1960-61 


ademic year 1959-60, 
10n here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


| 
| 
| 


302 Courses of Instruction 
f = 


requisite: Secretarial Studies 11 or the equivalent; ability to take dictation иб 
words a minute. Laboratory fee, $5. | 

15 Advanced Shorthand, Typeu riting, and Transcription (3) Sho! 
Fall—morning; summer 1961. Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies й 
specific businesses. Minimum speed of 100 words a minute attained in dictation 
requisite: Secretarial Studies 12 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $5. 

16 Secretarial Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcription (3) Shot 
Spring—morning. Dictation and transcription involving vocabularies used in в | 
legal and medical professions. Minimum dictation speed of 120 words a minute 
tained. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 15 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, # 

She! 


fears: fall—m0m 


91 Business Correspondence (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1962-63 and alternate y 
ing. Development of the technique of effective communication with reference 


business letters and forms. Survey and analysis of current business literature. Р 
Sho 


54 Secretarial Practice (3) E 
Spring—morning. A thorough study of secretarial problems and procedures ye 
tice in the use of secretarial equipment and supplies. The study of secretarial ! 
sonality and office relationships. | 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 


Associate Professor Helen Yakobson ( Executive Officer) 
Assistant Professor E. E. Pantzer III 


Lecturers Е. S. Serebrennikov, Kiril Jaszenko, Natalie Clarkson, George Olkhovskf 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian (Columbian College-—Departmentall s 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see pages 51-7 ted 9 | 
Required: in addition to the general requirements of Columbian College as SAn 

pages 61-65, eighteen semester hours in Slavic Languages and Literatures and in Histo 
to be selected from Slavic Languages and Literatures 91 92, 141-42, 151-52, an The © 
143-44, 145—46; and either Slavic Languages and Literatures 101-2 or 103-4. "a 
quirement of a second-group Russian language course may be met by satisfactory the Bi 
of an examination. The six hours thus waived will be made up by electing from 
erature and history courses.) | 
First Group a 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and. 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is com holl: 
First half: fall—morning and evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. Seco » 
fall—evening; spring- morning and evening; summer 1961. A beginners drill s 
fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded reading, ore! jf 
written practice. Listening comprehension and oral practice in electronic 
workshop. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. 498 
Yakobson an "T 


4 Second-year Russian (3-3) 1a 00 i 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half in e in 
First half: fall -morning and evening; spring—evening. Second half: п of 8 
spring—morning and evening. Systematic review of grammar. Stu "s ip 
problems of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral and written reports 
St 
Yakobson and йе 
Prereqi 


topics. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. 


( > , ` : ak 
I-10 Russian Conversation (3-3) 
Academic year—evening. Listening comprehension and oral practice. : 
Russian 3-4 or permission of the instructor. Workshop fee, $6 a semester. 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


Зека Slavic Languages and Literatures 3 303 
91-9: . ыг T: 2 9 
1-92 Introduction to Slavic Literature (3-3) Pantzer 
cademic year—morning. Lecture, recitation, and discussion. First half: a survey 
of R 


ussian literature in translation from early written and oral forms through the lit 
an masterpieces of the 19th century. Second half: selected readings in the history 
ot other Slavic literatures, 18th through 20th centuries, with emphasis on the contem- 
Porary scene. 


SECOND Group 


1010 р . ; ; o 
2 Кара Readings in Russian (3-3) Pantzer 
ca emic year—evening. Representative Russian readings in the social sciences 
l E Periodical literature. 
954 Scientific Russian (3-3) Serebrennikoy 
M 62-63 and alternate years. Reading and translation of technic al texts. 
1-4 - > . » -— 
e Russian Literature of the 19th Century (3-3) Pantzer 


and alternate years, Lectures, 


Works of 19th 


EL... : А 1 
1 % Russian Lite rature of the 20th Century (3-3) 
961-62 : 


special reporte, class analysis of selected 
century Russian literature—in Russian. Prerequisite: Russian 1-2; 3-4. 


Pantzer 


class and alternate years: academic year—evening. Lectures, special reports, 
req; A Y8is of selected works of 20th century Russian literature—in Russian. Pre 
Tuisite: Russian 3 4. 


Timental) Arts with a major in Sociology and Anthropology (Columbian College—De. 
"es 5) co , “requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see 
equi © Including six hours in first group courses in Sociology 
Pages 6 : In addition to the 
Clu e 179 9» twenty-four 
43, 152 and 18] 


and Anthropology. 
general requirements of Columbian College stated on 
Semester hours in Sociology and Anthro 


pology, which must in- 

and six hours selected from Sociology and Anthropology 115, 116, 142, 
Master 153, 29. : Г 
тее 0f Arts 


»pology (Columbian College).—Pre- 
ree of Bachelor of 


iversity Arts with a major in Sociology and Anthropology in 
| Req E У, or the equivalent. 
tours of аа, 1e requirements of Columbian College, as stated on pages 66-69. The thirty 
Wired work must include a minimum of e 


ighteen hours in third-group courses, 


1-9 M Firsr Group 
“an i + 
Firg, у Modern Socletyt (3-3) The Staff 
fal] oming. отіп and evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. Second half: 


SPring—morning and evening. Development of culture and per- 
act of g 


| Socia roups and institutions on man’s social behavior. Factors pro- 
з tion, "а! problems; individual, community, national, and international disorgs 
01 


Introd 

Fl oii o" to Campbell, Gallagher§ 
of fossi а ng anc morning and evening. Physical development 
ШТ ne 


ivi : e : aM - m 
Cture Ing man, races of mankin 1, the origin and growth of civilization; the 
IMS and deve] 


ff of | 
fon leave of abse uction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 
“рр. Озу and А ice fall semester 1960-6] 
р 


у lor 51 


Anthropology їі (3) 


] evening; spring 


15 prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology and Anthro- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


M 
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SECOND Group 


115 Cultural Anthropology (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years. Development of social life and customs in prelitera 
societies, universals, and aspects of culture, theories relating to culture, society, 8! 


te 


d 


personality. 


. 

116 Native Peoples of the New World (3) Gallagher 

1961-62 and alternate years: spring—evening. A survey of representative India? 
groups of the Americas from primitive bands to high civilizations, stressing the P? 
terned nature of diverse cultural responses to universal problems of human existence 


+. . 2 © re d 

123 Fields of Social Work (3) Wicket 

1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morning. Introduction to the nature and сор Я 
social work; the development of social work program; functions of social case №0 


social group work, and social action. 


; "uA : ‚сеї 
124 Medical Sociology (3) Geist 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—morning. Sociological factors and proces 


- - : - 1 
which relate to physical and mental health and disease; analysis of patterned 80€ 
relationships in the field of health and medicine; the hospital as a social system 


wth of 
d city 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years. The place of the city in the larger society: gro 
the city, problems of urban living, group life, personality, urban housing, & 
planning. Includes consideration of suburban development. 


] 
127 Community Organization (3) Compl 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morning. Principles common to commun 
throughout the world: social interaction and social disorganization, population gro 
and community structure, spatial organization, community change. 


131 Social Institutions (3) (ani 
1962-63 and alternate years. Functional analysis of basic social institutions: am 
education, religion, economy, and state in the structure of American society. 

:ekeY 

Wicke) 


132 Courtship and Marriage (3) jagt 
t marria 


Spring—morning. Dating and courtship as social processes, reasons for selinf- 
marriage laws, mate selection, factors in marital adjustment; prediction and coun 
i Mme „ду ^ е aul 
133 The Family in Modern Society (3) B t 
Fall—morning. Historical development of the family as a social institution, P riot 
child relations, family problems, disorganization and divorce, and family reorga 
pi . $ her 
134 Sociology of Child Development (3) € the 
1962-63 and alternate years; summer 1961. Socialization of the child throne and 


home and other social institutions; the changing status of childhood, depen 
handicapped children. 
135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years. Factors producing delinquency, juvenile dete! 
juvenile court, training schools, treatment of offenders, 
ce and e 


110, 


136 Criminology (3) : 
1962-63 and alternate years. Nature and distribution of crime, poli 
systems, prisons and reformatories; treatment and prevention of crime. 


141 Population Problems (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years. Composition of populations, trends in pr 
growth and population pressure, factors producing population movements, € 
migration, population policies: eugenics and birth control. 


tio? 
alt of 


* Appointment effective September 1961. 


s Sociology and Anthropology 305 


142 Race a nd ( ul 


рец morning. The biological background; the origin and races of mankind, and 
the social and cultural effects of concepts of race. 


143 Language and Culture (3) Gallagher* 
961-62 and al 


Communication, 


ture Configurations (3) Gallagher* 


ternate years: fall—evening. The nature and significance of human 
the distribution and dynamics of languages, linguistic changes, the 
role of language in culture. 
14 Mass Communications (3) 
Pring—morning. 
ture and function of 
88 communication. 


15 “е 
l Human Relations in Industry (3) 
а l—evening. 
velopment of the 1, 


Baum 
The communications process; barriers to communication; struc 
communication in society; content, control, support, and effects of 


Stephens 
Sociological analysis of work situations, occupational mobility, de- 
T abor movement, industrial leadership and morale. 
02 Dy . ' ‹ 

1 Dy namics of Culture (3) 


in e and alternate years. Factors and processes making for stability and change 
ures; 


; "the nature and characteristics of cultural growth invention, diffusion, and 


&c pre - - 5+ : 
153 Culturation ; the integration and disintegration of cultures. 
0: : . n 
Culture and Personality (3) Gallagher§ 
dition O ming; summer 1961. Influences of group membership and cultural con- 
ah personality; socio-cultural factors in mental health; the relationship of per- 
155 Шу to class, caste, and occupation. 
99 - ‹ 
roca plied Anthropology (3) 
niques and alternate years. The application of anthropological methods and tech 


ìn the modern world. The use of applied anthropology in specific fields, in- 


(i i i 
i pu government, business, law, and medicine. 
0 . " . ^ б J ч 
Е cial Stratification : Class and Status (3) 
t and alternate years. Nature of class structure patterns of status, prestige 
at ns in American society, differential class behavior, analysis of comparative social 
162 n ure and socia] mobility. 
^ ^y Movements (3) 
d кз ац alternate years. Major contemporary movements examined as aspects 
ae change and collective behavior. Designed to disclose competing ideologies 
Show the 


164 $ way social movements develop 

Oci ‹ 
1961 cial Control (3) Campbell 
Man "m alternate years: spring—evening. Informal and formal phases of hu- 
in which a analysis of methods of control used in modern society and the situations 
€y occur, policies and techniques of control 


Pring porary Social Theory (3) Stephens 
1 —їш ina ' a 4 Б 
logy агартыш Systematic study of the important schools of contemporary so- 
the sci cluding recent European as well as American developments; an evaluation 
M А "entific contributions of each school. 
ethods E s 4 "E 
Ee of Social Research (3) Geisert 
Plication ц. , , Analysis of social research techniques and the scientific method; ap- 
*Xperim Social data of the case study, social survey, statistical, sociometric, and 
ental methods, Р E 
20] s THIRD Group 
eminar: С T M OPER ‘ 
196; ind Current Trends in Sociology (3) 
1 ü g . p " : 
Clolog and 2 lernate years, Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in so- 
S ^ appraisal of the role of systematic theory in sociology. 


1955. лаг: Anthro 
derl and alter 
rra Ying the q 


pological Theory (3) 
nate years, Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions 


е evelopment of modern cultural and social anthropology. 
ntme. A 3 
a effective September 1961 


306 ___ Courses of Instruction E 


223 Cultural Origins of the W estern Hemisphere (3) Campbell 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening. An examination of the problems of t : 
nature and time of Early Man's entry to the Americas; the development of Paleo й 
dian societies, stressing their varied cultural adjustments to diverse environments. 


, 

224 Anthropological Methods (3) Gallagher 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring evening. Traditional approaches to libram 
and field research in linguistics, archeology, and ethnography; conceptual bases a! 
bias in the delineation of problems, in the selection, analysis and organization of ats, 
and in the preparation of the final report. 

225 Seminar: Small Groups (3) Geiser! 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening. General characteristics of small groups 
and their measurement; sociography of groups, evaluation of smal] group theory 
sociometry ; other techniques of small group research. 

226 Problems of Underdeveloped Areas (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring evening. Characteristics and problems of e 
derdeveloped areas; the interrelationship of demographic, economic, social, and € 
tural factors; measures and techniques to introduce cultural changes. 

295-96 Research (arr.) The Stalf 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. 


Geisert 


The Stafi 


SPEECHT 


огей 
Professors L. Р. Leggette (Executive Officer), C. W. Pettitt (Director of Spee 
Clinic), G. F. Henigan, Jr. 


Associate Professors E. L. Stevens, Lee Bielski le’: 
Lecturers Edith Surrey, A. A. Nilles, S. L. Berlinsky, Isabel Burger, R. M. Wen 
J. C. Teegarden 
Associate Joan Regnell 
Pre 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech (Columbian College—Departmental) = in 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see pages e 
cluding Speech 1, 2, 11, 32. 6 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on раве т 
including the passing of a speech proficiency test early in the program, Speec 01 
154, 171, and a minimum of twelve additional hours in second-group courses in the § 
arts or speech science, as approved by the adviser. tal) 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Columbian College—Departmeneo in 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum in the Junior College, see page? 52, Т 
cluding twelve hours in the basic courses in speech and six hours in English 51° 
72, or 91-92, 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 61 1-2 à 
cluding the passing of a speech proficiency test early in the program. Speech. е hours 
minimum of nine additional hours in theater arts in the Speech Department and nin 
in dramatic literature in the English Department, as approved by the adviser. 1816: 

Master of Arts in the field of Speech Correction (Columbian College).— n iv 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech from this University, ОГ t 
alent. $ 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pe 

"taster of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art (Columbian College).—Pre 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts from this University, or the equivalent. 


P 
12» 
h 


visite: 


*A pointment effective September 1961. 
t The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
$ On sabbatical leave spring semester 1960-61. 


Speech 307 
Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 66-69, 
Welve hours of second- and third-group courses in drama and dramatic literature offered 
0 - 
n campus, and twelve hours in theatre offered at the Arena Stage 

Our semesters in residence are required to complete this program. For detailed in- 


€ Н М " " 
"mation, consult the Exec utive Officer of the Department. 
achelor o 


l f Arts in Education with a teac hing field in Speech (School of Education) — 
rerequisite : the Education curriculum, pages 53-54. 
ton dred: the Speech option and the professional courses listed in the School of Educa 
atalogue, 


First Group 
A Speech Clinic Bielski and Staff 


ali—as arranged; spring—as arranged; summer 1961. Individual or group lessons, 
ощ academic credit, for such speech difficulties as lisping, cleft palate, articula 
ory Problems, and stuttering. Fee: for individual] lesson, $7; for group lesson, $4. 


B 


American Speech f 


for Foreign Stud: nts (3) Bielski 
ur morning and evening; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Class 
Imited to 


foreign-born students. Instruction in the formation of the sounds of spoken 


ith emphasis on rhythm and inflection. The Intern itional Phonetic Alphabet 
Recording fee, $5. 


Effective Speaking (3) 


Р; f 3 * 
e -morning, &; Spring—morning, afternoon, and evening ; 
Sur ] : 

nmer 196]. Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing con 


Gence a В " ` . м 
ing асе and poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Record. 
Ng fee, $9. 


English, w 
18 used. 


Leggette and Staff 
afternoon, and evenir 


Henigan and Staff 


spring—morning and evening A continuation of Speech 1, which 
site, with emphasis on speec 


1 composition and elementary principles of per 
Uasion Е сотро оп id € y I 1С1р! F 
J E and Diction (3) l'he Staff 
mer 196. ing, afternoon, and evening; spring—morning, afternoon, and evening; sum 
is of 61. , Developing ease, naturalness, and clar ty in the speaking voice. Analy- 
Individua] voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to the study of the 
OUunds of F li эһ: E i І : 
Volume „;, 281181, the standards of speech. Class instruction in the problems of rate, 
e, pitch, ar 


( 
id quality. Rec ording fee, $4. 


Leggette and Staff 


y : n; spring—afternoon and evening; summer 1961. Reading to others, 
$реес} and practice in the problems of interpreting the printed page. Prerequisite: 
"ch 11. Recording fee, $2. 
10) p SECOND Group 
Oice : Р а > 
Fal} and Phonetics (3) Bielski 
Evening, Т} Ї а ЖЕ » Mic A] Б " ] Bes му" 1 
Student, 1e international Phonetic Alphabet and its applications to the 
Public ¢ dim speech improvement; also personal application to such fields as theater, 
Site; Cem Ing, speech correction, radio, television, and foreign languages Prerequi 
0 ech 1]. Recording fee, $4 
` Ural Inte ; 
Spring à te rpretation of Literature (3) Legvette 
and afternoon Theory ' А + . : he ment 
nc Sm. зеогу and practice in the problems of communicat ig meaning 
“cording fee go. tions for study include poetry and prose. Prerequisite: Speech 32. 
11] ur. 
е S non ғ ` . А : 
Summ Speech Communication (3) Bielski 
ino „е 196], TI ғ t E 
B рас, ; 1e tools and principles of effective speech communication, includ 
m Ctice in tl ү - 
оп} еп ne org 


count anization, delivery, and the evaluation of presentations com- 
Меге Е 
red by professional personnel. Not open to speech major 


| 
| 
| 
| 


o М ea А JM 
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121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Stevens 
Fall—morning; spring—evening; summer 1961. The process of thinking and prob 
lem solving in committees and small groups, and the methods of leading discussion 


P ES - " 
and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 hours of speech or the permission of the instructo 


126 Public Discussion and Debate (3) Heniga" 
Spring—afternoon. Principles and types of public discussion and debate; practice 
in argumentative speaking on questions of current interest. Prerequisite: 6 hours 0 
speech or the permission of the instructor. 


133-34 Radio and TV Broadcasting (3-3) Wenley 
Academic year—evening. A study of the development of the radio and TV indus 
tries, station organization and management, equipment, production techniques; pracue 
in the preparation and performance of radio programs. Admission by permission 0 
the instructor. Recording fee, $5 a semester. 


141 Public Speaking: Advanced Forms (3) Неп! 
Not offered 1961—62, The preparation and presentation of speeches for formal oo 
sions with emphasis on the psychology of the audience. Prerequisite: 6 semester hou 
of speech. 


145 Speech Criticism (3) Henig” 
Fall—afternoon. A study of rhetorical theory with application to the criticism о. 
representative American and British oratory. Admission by permission of the 
structor. 

153 Acting (3) — 
Fall—evening. Study and practice in the fundamentals of acting technique. 


requisite: Speech 32. Laboratory fee, $5. 


154 Play Production (3) — 
Spring—evening. Fundamentals of play production. Under the supervision «io 
instructor, students prepare one-act plays for presentation. Admission by perm! 
of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $5. 

The Stall 


155-56 Play Production Practice (1-1) 


Academic year—as arranged. Practical work in theater. ‘les 
* DE 1 
166 History of the Theater (3) b 
Not offered 1961-62. A general survey of the rise of the theater, the са Ad 
Medieval, Renaissance, later English and Continental, and the Modern theater. 
mission by permission of the instructor. ge 
" Д * å 9 m r 
169-70 Creative Dramatics and Children’s Theater (3-3) be 
Academic year—evening. A study of creative dramatics and its use as а 
tool, with problems and experience in producing children's plays. P tut 
- : х ~ i x n ‘ -- e 
171 Introduction to Speech Correction (3) (Formerly Speech 175) -orders û 
Fall—afternoon; summer 1961 (as Speech 175). A survey of the disor 
speech, including symptomatology, testing, causation, and therapy. Bi jski 
"9 ^ a D e үе” 
173-74 Speech Therapy (3-3) . she CP 
Academic year, afternoon. Clinical techniques and procedures involved in 
rection of the disorders of speech. Prerequisite: Speech 101. Pettit 
176 Speech Correction (3) ue 
Fall—afternoon. Advanced study of the disorders of speech. Prerequisite: ~ 
171 and 173, Stall 
Ll. = ‘ye . * * a 1e M 
177-78 Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy (1-1) : pr 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961. Supervised case work а рів np 
speech—the University Speech Clinic, Children's Hospital, District of Co жее е? 
pled Children’s Society, and Public School system. Weekly meetings to repeat fot 
peutic techniques for the common speech problems, This course may be f the ?" 


ia 0 
a total of 6 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech 101, 173, and permission 
structor. 


Speech 309 
182 Hearing Problems and the Testing of Hearing (3) : Teegarden 
Spring— evening. A study of the field of audiology with emphasis on the testing of 
hearing, 
hr ES. а > cal Tha St; 
183-84 Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy (1-1) The Stafi 
cademic year—as arranged; summer 1961. Supervised case work with persons 


handicapped with hearing losses—the University Speech Clinic, the Washington Hear. 
Ing Society, and Children’s Hospital. This course may be repeated for a total of 3 
Semester hours, Prerequisite: Speech 182 and permission of the instructor. 


THIRD Group 


25] Reh, ar 


Fall sal and Performance (3) Arena Stage Stafl 
а] ` 


;, 48 arranged; spring—as arranged. A course putting into practice the prin 
ciples and techniques of acting through participation in play rehearsals and perform 
ances at the Arena Stage. Admission by audition or interview. 


254 Dire 


ali—ag arranged; spring as arranged. Observation and participation in solving the 
Problems involyed in directing plays, Admission by interview. 


95е m 
UO Techn iq 


cting Problems (3) Arena Stage Staff 


ues of Staging (3) Arena Stage Staff 

Пе» arranged; spring—as arranged. Application of theory and principles of 

pocne design, costuming, lighting, make-up, and related stage techniques. Admission 
Y interview, 

263 T Б 

я Theater Management (3) Arena Stage Staff 

aiias arranged; spring—as arranged. Theory and practice in the psychology of 


handling the public: 


romotion, box office and house management. Admission by in 
terview, p s : 


264 р : : 
Producing Problems (3) Arena Stage Staff 


alt —as arranged; spring—as arranged. Problems involved in producing commu 
95 У and Professional theater. Admission by interview. 
</9 S ee h Ju" 4 ч 
iP ch Science (3) Berlinsky 
0 Ё 1 ) 
prod ered 1961-62, The anatomy, physiology, physics, and psychology of speech 
ction, with a survey of experimental work. 
280 s 


4 peech Pathology (3) 


evening, 


Pettit 
genic and An advanced study of the causes and symptoms of the major physio- 
$ and psychogenic disorders. Prerequisite: Speech 171 and 176. 
Peech > б 
Not Reading 


and Auditory Training (3) Teegarden 
offered 1961-62, 4 р п 


With an б Theory and practice in speech reading and auditory training 
and ad | alysis of methods used for the instruction of hearing handicapped children 
2 $ uits, rerequisite: Speech 182. 
emi s 1 
prin nar in Speech Pathology (3) Pettit 
'ng—evening, T 
es hr s ^ с 
Sprin earch in Dramatic Art (arr.) The Staff 
9 7&8 arranged 
EN LL. ^ 
299 earch in Speech and Hearing (arr.) The Stafi 


300 Thesis (3-3) The Staff 


COURSE OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


bt s the University offers the following course, which 
> to d 1: тс N Low ~ 
Personnel in the U. S. Navy and Marine Corps. 


Speech C cati 
peech Communication (3) 


310 Courses of Instruction 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


English 125, Introduction to English Linguistics (3) 

English 135-36, Shakespeare (3-3) 

English 175-76, American Drama (3-3) 

English 183-84, The English Drama (3-3) 

English 235-36, Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3-3) 


Education 134, Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6-9) 


STATISTICS* 


Professors F. M. Weida ( Emeritus), E. H. Johnson, H. F. Bright ( Executive officer) 
Professorial Lecturers Solomon Kullback, H. L. Stier 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Samuel Greenhouse, Seymour Geisser 

Lecturer Morton Kupperman 

Instructor R. E. Thomas | 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 0f Science with a major in Mathematical Statistics (Cr 
lumbian College Field-of-Study).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Ee) 
curriculum, respectively, in the Junior College, see pages 51 and 52. Electives must 
clude Mathematics 12, 29, and 30; Statistics 91. s im 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 61-5 
cluding Mathematics 31; Statistics 117, 118, 155, 157-58, and six additional hours 0 { 
ond-group Statistics courses selected with the approval of the adviser; a minimum 
twenty-four semester hours of courses in other departments approved by the adviser ү 
contributing to a well-organized program; and the grade of “pass” on the major exam | 
tion at the end of the senior year. For further details, consult the adviser. М bim 

Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Mathematical Statistics (Colum Sj 
College). -Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, respect! 
with a major in Mathematical Statistics at this University, or the equivalent. ‚ 66-69. 

Required: the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 
The required twenty-four semester hours, in addition to a thesis in Statistics, ine " T 
least twelve hours to be selec ted from approved third-group courses in Statistics 
remaining twelve hours must be selected in consultation with the adviser. 

Doctor of Philosophy (Graduate Council).—See page 74. Д : vith 0 

Bachelor of Business Administration or Master of Business Administration y" 
major in Business and Economic Statistics ( School of Government, Business, 
tional Affairs).—See pages 134, 138, 139-40, 142 


First Group} 


The Suf 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) mort 
М " 1 ing 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall—morning and evening; арй ы for 

Ing and evening; summer 1961. Survey of elementary principles and proce erist 


presenting, analyzing, and interpreting statistical data: consideration of сһатаб y 
values; measures of variability, sampling processes, index numbers, time T aborto 
sis, and simple correlation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. 

fee, $9 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 1 credit pour I 
t Of first-group courses, Statistics 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter, anc grou , 80 

for only one of the three may be applied toward a degree. Statistics 52 lies outside of this 

may be taken for degree credit in combination with any one of the other three. 


— Statistics 311 


э 


52 Mathematics of Finance (3) The Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall morning and evening; spring—morn 
ing, afternoon, and evening. Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks 
and bonds, sinking funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation 

Terequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. 


о ? i 1 : ; z 
93 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) The Staff 
€cture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall: lecture—morning and evening, lab 
9ratory—afternoon and evenir g; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. 


ources of d 
centiles, raw 


of tests, normal curve, correlati n, elementary sampling, 
mation and 


tory fee, $9, 
91 Princi 


ata, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, dispersion, quartiles and per 


scores and derived scores, frequency distrib 18, reliability and validity 


to esti 


Labora- 


tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: one entrance uni 


: ples of Statistical Methods* (3) l'homas 
Fall: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) evening; spring—morning: summer 
1961. Variates and attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency distributions and 
their characteristics, regression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Pre 
requisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, $9. 


SECOND GROUP 


tistics in Psychology and Education I (3) Bright 
" : lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Saturday morning. Introductory 
| udy of Statistical te 


hniques necessary for application of statistics in research prob- 
*ms in psy 


chology and education. Laboratory fee, $9. 
06 Se: : 

Statistics in Psychology and Education 11 (3) Bright 

Aq ne: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) —Saturday morning; summer 1961 
res сед Study of statistical techniques necessary for an application of statistics in 
‘ch problems, Analysis of va lance, correlation techniques, chi-square applica 
sampling theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 53 or 104. Lab ratory fee, $9. 
106 р 

) ` " 

Fac tor Analysis (3) 


9t offered 1961 -62, 


1 № 
e Concepts of factor 
*quisite . Statistics 


tions, and 


Matrix theory as applied to factor analysis, introduction to 
analysis and their utility in various phases of research. Pre- 
53 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9. 


n 


> 
107 $, AP ч 1 пч . 
к. latistics for Engineers (3) The Staff 
^ Vening; spring evening; summer 1961. Simple probability models, discrete 
Metric ү. 14048 distributions, sampling, hypothesis testing and estimation, nonpara- 
i ests. Emphasi i i pplicati P isite: diff | l 
x " 5 on engineering applications. rerequisite: dillerential and 
Integra] calculus o g E apr I 


and 


us, 

ot ойе Serial Statistics (3) 

0 . М М . 
in nad 1961-62. Role of statistics and the contribution of statistical procedures 

c ees : - 

Dess Mv. Phases of business management with emphasis on the need for and useful- 
compri lé statistical method rather than the mechanics of analysis. Subject matter 
echni ©8 sources and methods for collecting data, effective forms of presentation, 
Шоола, for summarizing and analyzing quantitative and qualitative information, 
instruc, 0M, Of and inferences from available data. Admission by permission of the 

uctor or fol] 3 


owing Statistics 51. 


0 . 

Not lity Control Techniques (3) ii 
tria] control 1961-62 Applications of probability and distribution theory to indus- 
mation a ی‎ lems; use of quality control charts; acceptance sampling plans; esti- 
instructor and process characteristics. Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of 
— 

к 


js, A tisti : 
le ics 91 5А 
"се, ìs for Statistics majors, for students in engineering and in the biological and physical 


| 
| 
| 


312 Courses of Instruction 


ÛÛ 
111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) Johnson 
Fall—morning and evening. Statistical processes as related to the problems 0 


business and economic research with emphasis on decision making under conditions 
of uncertainty. Topics include averages, dispersion, analysis of variance, correlation, 
quality control, and index numbers. Prerequisite: Statistica 51 or permission 0 
instructor. 


112 Business and Economic Statistics П (3) Johnson 
Spring—morning and evening. Specific problems of business and economics Wil 
statistics as a tool of analysis Introduction to principles and use of linear program 
ming, game theory and queueing theory techniques. Study of various economic re 
tionships, including demand, supply, cost and price functions. Prerequisite: Statis 
tics 111 or equivalent. 


117 Analysis of Variance I (3) Thomas 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), Fall—evening; summer 1961. The analy’ 
sis of variance to segregate factors producing significant variation; a method to est* 
mate experimental error, multiple classifications, Latin Square, Greco-Latin Square 


factorials; an introduction to model theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 91. Laboratory 
fee, $9. 
118 Correlation and the Chi-square Test 1 (3) Tho 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring—evening. Regression and wr 
0 


tion theory: simple, partial, and multiple; nonparametric methods; analysis 
variance; contingency table analysis; tests of goodness of fit. Prerequisite: Sta 
91. Laboratory fee, $9. 


D ‘ on 

121 Index Numbers (3) jo 
Not offered 1961-62. Definition and theory of index numbers, methods of cons ait 
tion, their interpretation, use, and limitations, Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or the ed 


alent. 

122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) Johns? 
Spring—morning. Survey and appraisal of techniques for measuring the state 
business conditions and an examination of current indicators. Study of proc busi 
for estimating future values: budget requirements, price levels, or level of general 
ness activity. Prerequisite: Statistics 5] or the equivalent. 


tistics 


123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Jo 
Fall—afternoon. A basic quantitative approach to fundamental problems in and 
nomic theory involving the use of statistical processes, simple model constructio Sts 
probability considerations. Prerequisite: elementary course in Economics an 


tistics. f 
> The Sta” 


155 Introduction to Mathematical Probability (3) Baye? 
Fall—morning; spring—evening; summer 1961. Probability distributions, mathe 
theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's theorem and its experimental verification, : 
matical expectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 


e я aae an 
157-58 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Kupperm. 
Academic year—morning and evening. Distribution theory, sampling bw 


- - ; ^ : imen 
mation, hypothesis testing, confidence methods, regression analysis, experime 
sign. Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. ge 

Greenhou 


189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) nire a 
Academic year—evening. Combinatorial analysis, conditional probability t events 
chastic independence, probability distributions, laws of large numbers, recurren uk 
random walks, Markov chains, simple time-dependent stochastic processes. 
site: Statistics 155 or permission of instructor. ‘ht 

Brigh 


191 Statistical Mathematics 1* (3) from m0 
Fall—evening. Problems in statistics with the development of processes 1T cal 
ern algebra necessary for their solution. Prerequisite: differential and inte 
culus or permission of instructor. 


E . “ 2 aa ^ es. 
* Statistics 191, 193, and 194 or the equivalent are prerequisite to all third-group cours 


Statistics 


9 c “э” , в › 
192 Statistical Mathematics II (3) Bright 
cture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Spring—evening. Linear computations as 


applied to least squares, multiple correlation, regression, and analysis of variance prob 
ems. Prerequisite: Statistics 191 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9. 


193 Statistical Mathematics III* (3) Bright 
pring—evening. Problems in statistics with the development of real variable theory 
Necessary for their solution. Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. 
194 Statistical Mathematics IV* (3) Bright 
all—evening. Problems in statistics with the development of complex variable 
theory necessary for their solution. Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus. 
195. ; й , ; i 
95-96 Reading and Research in Business and Economic Johnson | 
Statistics (3-3) 
Cademic year—as arranged. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
99-200 Proseminar: Theoretical and Applied Statistics (3-3) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged. In addition to the study of recent advances in statis- 


tica methods, this course is designed to coordinate the content of the baccalaureate 
major, Admission by permission of the instructor. | 


THIRD Group* 
A Desig 
pling’ evening. Relative merits of random, repeated, stratified, and double sam- 
act, isher-Pitman method of randomization; randomized blocks; Latin squares; 
20 torial design ; confounding, partial confounding. | 
9 
ل‎ т T" К p 
4 The Theory of Econometrics (3-3) 
N year course: 


credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. n 
9t offered 1961-62. | 


and dem Т < Statistical methods applied to analysis of production, supply, j 
omn: ; utility and disutility; interest and taxation; exchange. Emphasis on | 
Series х of results in terms of probability, correlation, and regression of time 
205 d amission by permission of the instructor. 

Ne Advanced Business and Economic Statistics (3-3) } | | \ 
ing сч 20-6. Application of statistical methods to spec ific problems utiliz e 
methods мал 101 when possible, Emphasis on source materials, role of statistical | 
Work is” echniques of analysis, interpretation and presentation of results. Original 


207 18 required of each student. Prerequisite: Statistics 112 or the equivalent. 
l ; ; 
| Operations Analysis (3) 


Basic concepts and techniques of operations analysis as applied 

| | ch in Karol d 

n business management and economic research. An intro uction to the | 
Processeg 0 Э | 


linear programming, game theory, and queueing theory. Admission by 
the instructor, 


y of Sampling (3) 


Not offer ( ‹ H è 
Mission IM 1961-62. Fall- 1963. 


l l Theor 


, 


Problems of sampling and sample design. Ad- 


219 Y permission of the instructor. 
N On parametric Statistical 1 ference (3) | 
Not Offered 1961— he cans cal inference 9) ; | 
derlying dis 701-62, Spring—1964. Statistical inference when the form of the un А 
nonparamet i Dution 18 unknown; sign tests; rank order statistics; theory of runs; ih 
217 ees 1С discriminant analysis. n 
Full e 5 of Variance II (3) a Pacte iN 
Search ^a Advanced theory of the applications of the linear hypothesis to re 
assificationg ж h Distributions of the analysis of variance. Extensions to multiple 
Portance, ith unequal cell frequencies. Studies of multiple contrasts and their 


Normal versus non normal problems, 


* 
Statisti 
tics 191 ‹ : 
* 153, and 194 or the equivalent are prerequisite to all third-group courses. 


n of Experiments (3) Ag азга | 


a 


314 Courses of Instruction 


" + _————_= 


218 Correlation and the Chi-square Test I] (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. Spring 1965. Theoretical analysis of simple, partial, and mul 
tiple regression. Examination of various distributions encountered. Rank correls: 
tion techniques and their distributions. Distribution of the chi-square statistic. 


257-58 Advanced Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Kupperman 
Academic year—evening. Random variables and probability distributions, distribu: 
tion functions and their properties, convergence theorems, regression and correlation, 
multivariate normal distribution, asymptotic and exact sampling distributions, estima: 
tion, hypothesis testing. 


259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) Kullback 


"wee ` : : d. 
À year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is compiten 
Academic year evening. Modern theories and asymptotic laws: elementary theo 
of definite integration; limit theorems in probability, 


263 64 Statistical Inference (3 3) 4 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is complete 1 
Not offered 1961-62. Academic year 1962-63. Sample space; methods for estimat: 
ing population parameters: fiducial inference and its application to testing hypothesesi 
val efficient, and exact estimation; Student’s distribution; variance distribution: 
sampling statistics, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Statistics 257-58 or 
equivalent. 


265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3-3) Кий 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp 
Academic year -evening. Tests of significance, generalized variance and covariat 


~ ; j - {їйї 
tests of independence, canonical and vector correlations, multivariate, normal distri is. 
tion, generalized Student’s ratio, problems of estimation, applications to factor analys 


267-68 Characteristic Functions (3-3) » 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is complet : 
Not offered 1961-62, Fourier integrale, set functions, inversion formulas, P 
theorems, applications to the distribution problem in statistics. 


269 Sequential Testing (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 


270 Statistical Decision Theory (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. 


271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) еей. 
A year course, credit із not given for the first half until the second half is comp 
Not offered 1961-69. Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of informatie nel 
ory; their significance and general properties. Shanon’s coding theorem, ux suf- 
capacity, and transmission of information ; inequalities of information theory б нши 
ficiency; applications to statistical problems of discrimination and hypothesis of 
Asymptotic distribution theory of information; analysis of contingency tableti 
information due to grouping and sequential analysis; comparison or experiment® 


273-74 Stochastic Processes (3-3) ` pleted: 
A year course, credit is not given for the first half until the second half is оса! 
Not offered 1961-62. Academic year 1962-63, Fundamental notions 0 proc 


a " е jan 
Processes; random walks; Markov processes; differential processes; Gauss! 
esses; applications. 
295-96 Reading and Research (3-3 ) 
Academic year—as arranged, Admission by permission of the instructor. 


taf 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The? 


Courses OFFERED IN SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In addition to the regular courses announced above the University Na 
lowing courses for students enrolled in the following special programs: + 


—— 


—— 


uate Comptrollership Program, Air Force Advanced Management Program, Engi- 
neering Administration, and Hospital Administration. 


10] Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
'ariables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles of sampling, 
Introduction to the making of statistical decisions. 


119 The Bases of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) 
Introduction to the techniques of decision making, with empha 
Tather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, normal distribution, Type I and 

errors, estimation, research methodology, and problems of inference 


120 Principles of Statistical Analysis (3) 
troduction to the basic concepts of statistical analysis, measures of central tendency, 


Ispersion, normal distribution, basic statistical inference includ ng estimation and 
testing hypotheses, 


is on applications 


262 Managerial Statistics and Quality Control (3) 


t © application of statistical principles and practices to management and quality con 
Tol. Emphasis is placed on the use of statistical techniques in making management 


ecisions, controlling quality and standardization. Prerequisite: Statistics 107 or the 
equivalent, 


SURGERY* 
Professors Brian Blades (Executive Officer LECCE Klopp 
mical Professors W, S. McCune, V. M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, G. A. Higgins, Jr. 
3sociate Professor P. C. Adkins 
c Clinical Professors J. P. Adams, G. S. Letterman 
ax Professors H. C. Pierpont, N. P. D. Smyth 
= Clinical Professors B. F. Dean, Jr., Carl Berg, J. S. Neviaser, J. B. Harrell, 
. Peterson, H. L. Feffer, J. R. Thistlethwaite, Thomas Bradley, Murdock Head 


tes W. R. Morris, J. J. Weinstein, W. C. Meloy, K. H. Wood, Isabella Har- 
rison, Maxine 


тилеу T. C 
mical Instruc 


> Schurter 

‚ Alford, Jacob Rosenweig 

1 tors C. D. Briggs, J. F. Conlon, D. C. Richtmeyer, Leon Gerber, 
R. ч Could, A. B. Rohrbaugh, Jr., M. H. Kendrick, B. G. Brown, J. D. Hoyle, 
DM Smith, N. H. Isaacson, C. S. White, Jr., D. P. McCarty, J. M. Keshishian, 


hecke Dow, L. R. Perna, T. M. Wright, D. C. Wherry, J. H. Sager, Frances Bren- 


1019 с. 
а Surgical Anatomy | 
ship emic year. ] 
1р between gross 


; Surgery and Anatomy Staffs 

hour alternate weeks, as arranged Clinics illustrating relation- 

anatomy and clinical surgery. University Hospital. 

80 

hysiology 

hours a week 

8 : ә 

323 9n applied physiology. 

3. 4 $ ч á 
Surgic З 
“іса! Pathology l Weiss 
hour a week Weekly conferences are held with the student 
ned to the surgical clerkship, reviewing surgical specimens 


Clinical Clerkship І 


The Stafi 


A clinical and laboratory course with particular em 


The Staff 


‘roughly . 88 arranged. The student is assigned and required te work up 
E 16 cases for diagnosis and treatment. D. C. General Н spital 
The Staff 


of Ir d : 
struction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 
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316 Courses of Instruction 


375-76 Outpatient Surgical Clinic The Stafi 
Forty hours as arranged during academic year, Surgical clinic. D. C. Genera 
Hospital. 

377 Fractures and Orthopedics The Staff 
Fall—1 hour a week. Lectures covering the field of fractures and orthopedic® 
D. C. General Hospital. 

379-80 Lectures in Surgery The Staff 
Academic year—2 hours a week, D. C. General Hospital, 

383-84 Surgical Clinic Blades 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Demonstration of various surgical diseases ® 
the entire class, University Hospital, 

473-74 Clinical Clerkship II The sud 
Academic year—in rotation. Six weeks, University Hospital; three weeks, M 
Alto Hospital, Р 

479-80 Surgical Staff Conferences The Sta 
Academic year—Wednesday as arranged, University Hospital. 

ale ; s 

483-84 Surgical Ward Rounds Blade 
Academic уеаг—1 hour a week. Demonstration of various surgical diseases 
fourth-year clerks. University Hospital, f 

491 Surgical Anatomy Il Horwitz and Sta 


Fall—I hour a week for twelve weeks in rotation. Lectures for fourth-year clerks 
University Hospital. 

d : n 

492 Surgical Pathology 11 Newm? 


быз. $ У : e 
Spring—1 hour a week. A systematic study of the gross and microscopic chang 
in the organs and tissues commonly removed surgically, 


UROLOGY* 


Clinical Professors L. R. Culbertson (Executive Officer), E. E. Ferguson 

Assistant Clinical Professors W. D. Jarman, F. T. Reuter 

Associates Gilbert Ottenberg, G. R. MacDonald ham, 

Clinical Instructors H. D. Wolff, Jr., H. P. Dorman, H. A. Goldberg, W. D. Oldha 
John Kenealy 


ff 
395-96 Clinic The St# 


Clinical teaching and demonstrations on the care of urolgical patients with opera) 


4 1 жез, linic 
emphasis on the pre- and post-operative management. Operative clinics and € 
teaching. D. C, General Hospital. S f 

` تیا‎ E ta 

397 L rology The ol 
Fall—1 hour a week. Lectures covering the entire field of urology ine 
diagnosis, treatment, and morbid pathology, Stall 

495.96 Clinic The nic 
Three hours a week, in rotation, as arranged during academic year. X-ray com 
demonstrations, teaching in the Outpatient Department, and urological Hospital 


ferences, with special attention given to diagnostic procedures, University 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


Zoology 


ZOOLOGY* 


| Professors I. B. Hansen (Executive Officer), Edith Mortensen 
rofessorial Lecturer K. C. Kates 
8s0ciate Professor A. H. Desmond 
€cturer J. R. Buchheit 


ener of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Columbian College—Field-of-Study) .- Pre 
% ege d the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, in the Junior 
- ^ See pages 51-52. The following first-group courses must be included: Zoology 
and Chemistry 11-12. 
an mm the general requirements of Columbian College as stated on pages 61-65, 
3 Me pase on the Zoology major examination at the end of the senior vear. 
ing fields: (T. knowledge upon which the student will be examined includes the follow 
brate and | ) classification, structure, and ecological relations of anima 8, both inverte 
ma NE eerte: (2) embryological development and life histories of important ani 
pment of bi ) general principles of physiology, heredity, and evolution; (4) the devel- 
histo iological principles, hypotheses, and theories as revealed in the study of the 
Mo, of zoology. 
requisite: of Arts or Master of Science in the field of Zoology (Columbian College).—Pre- 
Major in Zool eet of Bachelor of Arts - Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a 
чы чч at this 1 niversity, or the equivalent. ; 
КР DM general requirements of Columbian ( ollege as stated on pages 66-69. 
Uosophy (Graduate Council).—See page 75. 


First Group 


1-9 I 2 
Y cur duction to Zoology (4—4) Mortensen, Hansen 
а ic v 7 А ы 
i emic year: lecture (2 hours) —m »rning and evening, laboratory (4 hours) —morn 


in " " 
& afternoon, and evening; summer 1961. Ап introduction to the study of the 


Stru i - А - - 
= functions, and relation of animals, and of the fundamental biological prin 
involved. Material fee, $11 a semester. 


41-4 
2 Comparative Vertebrate A natomy (3-3) Desmond 


ce AL hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: acad 

ectures на \ 2-63 and alternate years: academic year—morning 1 I ; 

requisite. 7 the organ systems of the vertebrates, laboratory dissections of types. Pre- 
e: Zoology 2. Material fee, $11 a semester. 


ic year 


SECOND GROUP 


101-9 

74 Inverte ; 2.9 

Lecture (1 1 brate Zoology (3-3) Mortensen 
—aftern hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: academic year 


oc ٠ 949 C : $ ^ 
п; 1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—eveni A systematic 


Study f g. 
LU 'erte 1 А مء‎ T ^ ^ ” 
and of Invertebrate forms, including the morphology, classifications, life histories, 
Phylogenetic : 


Biol relationships. Occasional field trips. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 or 
5E Ey 1-2. Material fee, $8 a semester. à 

Lecture OEY (3) Munson 
Ing, 1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morn- 


1 5 
ecology of insects, 


; study я ^ 
With an in tudy of the elementary morphology, physiology, a p sec 
rerequisite: 


ыб ^ 
roduction to the taxonomy of the more important g 
< or the equivalent. Material fee, $8. 


Desmond 


aboratory (4 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: spring—eve 
alternate years: spring—afternoon; summer 1961. introduc- 
oscopical anatomy of normal tissues and organs. Prerequisite: Zoology 


hour к 1 


ning: 1962-63 and ғ 


> micr 


4 Or the ams 
TE the equivalent. Material fee. $11 
pee al Pu 
The cç, O the de а ; А 

Sat of erento! loloy and Botany 


sted is for the academic year 19( 


3! 
| 


aig ir 


318 Duy Cour ses of Instruction AE 8 
145 Introduction to Vertebrate Ет bryology (3) Hansen 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: fall—afternoot 
and evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—afternoon. Origin and early deve* 


opment of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on the frog, chick 
and pig, with reference to the human embryo. Prerequisite: Zoology 2 or the equivé 
lent. Material fee, $11. 


152 Protozoa (3) Mortensen 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: spring—eve 
ning. Introduction to the protozoa: classifi ation, life histories, and physiology 
with special emphasis on free-living types. Prerequisite: Zoology 1. Material fee 


155 Parasitology (3) Kates 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). 1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening 


An introduction to the study of animal parasitology, with a survey of parasitic лү 4 
from the protozoa through arthropods. Prerequisite: Zoology 1 or the equivalent. Ma 
terial fee, $11. 

162 Insect Phy siology (3) Munson 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—morning. Lectures and laboratory work " 
the physiology of insects. Admission by permission of the instructor. Material fee, Du 


171-72 Special Problems (3-3) The Sta 
Academic year—as arranged. Written approval of the instructor is required. 
terial fee, $11 a semester. 

199-200 Proseminar (3-3) The Staff 


Academic year—morning and evening. Designed to correlate and supplement 
work of Zoology majors, 


Tump Group 


ЖА” : Е е sen 
204 Seminar in Invertebrate Zoology (3) Morten 0 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. A study of original publications 
hormones of invertebrate animals 


214 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (3) prate 
Not offered 1961-62. Lectures and laboratory work on problems in inverte 
physiology. Prerequisite: Zoology 1 and 101-2 or the equivalent. Material fee, 

947 "vp sen 

247-48 Morphogenesis (3-3) Han 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Lectures and class ré 
on experimental morphology. Prerequisite: Zoology 41-42 or the equivalent. 1 

Desmo” 


251 Seminar in Vertebrate Zoology (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall -evening. 

295-96 Research (arr.) 
Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961 Zoology 295 (3). Invest 
special problems. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) 


Academic year—as arranged; summer 1961—Zoology 299 (3). 
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Botany: 
Courses in, 181-82 
Doctoral research in, 75 
Buildings of the University, 5-7 
Business Administration: 
Courses in, 183-88 
Degree of Bachelor of, 136-38 
Degree of Doctor of, 145-46 
^ of Master of, 142-45 
and Economic Research, Bureau 


of, 146 
Business and Economic Statistics, Master of 
Business Administration field in, 142 
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Community Health, courses in, 255-56 
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The George Washington 1 niversity 


Course numbers, explanation of, 167 
Courses of Instruction, 167-318 
Credit: 
Explanation of amount of, 167 
For Advanced Placement 
10 


For professional courses, granted by Co- 


lumbian College, 62 
For summer school work, 42 
From other institutions, 10, 12, 13, 15 
Transfer of, within the University, 21, 42 


D 
Dance: 
Courses on, 271, 272, 27 
Production Groups, 163 
Dean’s Honor List, School of Government 
Business, and International Affairs, 134 
Dean’s List, Junior College, 50 
Degrees: 
Associate in Arts, 50-57 
In Accounting, 50, 56 
In Secretarial Studies, 56 
Associate in Science, 50-51, 56-57 
In Home Economics, 56 
In Physical Sciences, 56-57 
Bachelor of Arts, 50-52, 63, 64-65 
In Education, 53-54, 123-25 
In Government: 


» 275 


In International Affairs, 50 51, 55, 
133-36 

In Public Affairs, 50-51, 55, 133 35, 
135-36 


Bachelor of Business Administration: 
In Accounting, 50-51, 55, 133 35, 136- 
Li 
In Business Administration, 50-51, 55, 
133-35, 137-38 
In Business and Economic Statistics, 
50-51, 55-56, 133 35, 138 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 100-103 
Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 100 
102, 103 
Bachelor of Laws, 92-94 
Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, 
100-102, 103-4 
Bachelor of Science, 50-51, 52, 61-63, 63 
65 
In Engineering, 100-102, 104-5 
In Home Economics, 50 51, 54, 124, 
25 
In Medical Technology, 50-51, 53, 65, 
85-86 
In Pharmacy, 50-51, 53, 115-19 
In Physical Education for Men, 50 51, 
54, 123-24, 125-26 
In Physical Education for Women, 50- 
51, 54, 123 24, 126-27 
Certificate: 
Advanced Professional, 129-30 
Engineering Technologist, 112 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
of Medicine, 63, 84 


examinations, 


, 


Doctor of Business Administration, 19^ 
46 
Doctor of Education, 130-31 
Doctor of Juridical Science, 92-94 
Doctor of Philosophy, 70-75 
Juris Doc tor, 96 
Master of Arts, 65-69 
In Education, 127-29 
In Government, 138-42 
In Economic Policy, 138-40, 142 


In International Affairs, 138-41 


In Personnel Administration, 138-40 
144 
In Public Administration, 138-40 
141-42 
In Public Affairs, 138-40, 141 138° 
Master of Business Administration, 
40, 142-45 
In Accounting, 138-40, 142 "m 
In Business and Economic Statisl@ 


138-40, 142 
General 


138-40, 143 
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Business Administrati 
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In Hospital Administration, 
143-44 : 38-40 

In Personnel Administration, 1 
144-45 


Master of Comparative Law, 95-96 tio 
Master of Engineering Administra 
105-6, 107-9 
Master of Fine Arts: 
In Dramatic Art, 65-69 
In Painting and Sculpture, 
Master of Laws, 94-95 
Master of Science, 65-69 
In Engineering, 105-7 
In Pharmacy, 119-21 
Departmental Clubs, 165 
Dermatology, courses in, 196 | 4l 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 
Dissertations, requirements for, 93 
Distinction, degrees with, 45, 91, ы 
Distinguished Air Force ROTC Ca adus 
Distinguished Air Force ROTC GF 
45 


65-69 


Dormitories, 160 

Dramatic Art, major in, 306 

Dramatic Production Group, 163 

Dramatics, courses on, 308, 309 

Drawing, courses in, 177, 178 
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In the School of Engineering, 
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Courses in, 295-97 
Doctoral research in, 
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For Master’s candidacy, 67-68 


Placement, 49 


General Studies, College of, 147-51 
Geography: 


Courses in, 226-28 
1 
i 


urses in, 229-31 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
о 


Courses in, 232-34 


Doctoral research in, 72 


Examinations: 
For Master’s candidacy, 67-68 
Pla , 49 
Glee Cl 
Government Management Intern Scholar- 
ship program, 146 
Government of the University, 5 
Government, Business, and International 
Affairs, School of, 132-4 
Entrance requirements, 17-18 
Special programs, 146 
Grades, 40-41 
Graduate Council, 69-76 
Entrance requirements, 12 
Fiek 
Gradus 
105, 134 
Graduate study, 3-4 


of research, 72-75 
Record Examinations, 44, € 
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Graduation: 

Application for, 43 

Dates 
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Requirements, 43-44 
Greek, courses in, 196 
Guidance, courses on, 201, 205, 288, 290, 
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Doctoral 


research in, 73 


Gynecology, courses in, 258 
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iministration, 156-59 


Courses in, 234-38 
Doctoral research in, 73 
Of the University, 1-2 
Home Economics: 
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Honors, 45 
Honors List, School of Engineering, 10 
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Hospital Administration: 
Courses in, 189 
Master of Business Administration field 
in, 143-44 
Hospital, University, 6, 82 
Hospitalization, 156-57 
Hours of instruction, 88, 167 
Human Resources Research Office, liii-lvi 


I 


Independent study plan, 61, 133 
"In residence status", 21, 43-44 
Instructional Divisions, 4 
Insurance, courses on, 183-84 
Intern and Resident Training, 85 
International Affairs: 
Bachelor of Arts in Government curricula 
in, 135 
Master of Arts in Government fields in, 
140-41 
Doctoral research in, 73 
International House, 161 
International Law, courses on, 245, 247, 
283, 285 
International Relations 
SEE International Affairs 


J 


Journalism, courses in, 241-42 
Junior College, 47-57 
Entrance requirements, 1] 


L 


Labor, courses on, 107, 198, 199 
Language placement examinations, 49 
Language requirements, 5] 
Languages and Literatures, Division of, 4 
Languages, Doctoral research in, 72 
Languages-of-the- W orld Archives, lvi 
Latin, courses in, 196 
Latin America, courses on, 198, 200, 236, 

237, 238 
Latin American Сї ilization: 

Columbian College major in, 63, 64 

Master of Arts field in, 65-69 
Law: 

Courses in, 242-49 

Curriculum, 93-94 

Graduate program, 95-96 

Review, 89, 92 

School, 86-96 

Entrance requirements, 13-14 

Unclassified students in, 14, 88, 92 
Leave of absence, 43-44 
Liberal Arts, College of, 58-69 
Library, 7-8 

Hours, 8, 46 

Law, 8, 88-89 

Medical, 8, 81 

Regulations, 46 


Literatures and Languages, Doctoral ЇЁ 
search in, 72 
Loan funds, 39-40 
Location: 
Of the School of Medicine, 6 
Of the University, 5 38 
Logistics Research Project (Navy), lit lii 
Lost and Found Office, 46 


M 


Major fields in Columbian College, 63-69 
Marketing, courses on, 184, 186, 187, . 
Mathematica! and Physical Sciences? 
Division of, 4 
Doctoral research in, 73-74 
Mathematics: 
Courses in, 250-53 
Doctoral research in, 74 
Measurement Science: n 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering © 
riculum in, 102, 113 
Center for, 111-13 1 in, 
Engineering Technologist Certificate 
112 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Courses in, 217-19 
Curriculum in, 102, 103-4 
Medical Privileges, 156-57 
Medical Sciences, Doctoral resea 
Medical Technology course, 53, 69, 
Courses on, 260 
Medicine: 
Courses in, 253-55 
School of, 76-86 4 
Entrance requirements, 12 13 
Metrology, courses in, 219-2 
Microbiology : 
Courses in, 255-56 
Doctoral research in, 74 
Military awards, 37-39 
Military honors, 45 
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Natural Sciences, Division of, 4 Program 
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Ophthalmology, m 
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Orientation Program, Schoo 
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Outpatient Department, Un 
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Index 


Psychiatry: 
Courses in, 285-86 
Doctoral research in, 75 
Psychology: 
Courses in, 286-92 
Docto 


Psychometrics, Ma aster of f Busit ness Admin 


istration option in, 144-45 
Public Administration: 
Courses in, 189-91 
Master of Arts in Government fields in, 


Public Affe airs: 


Bachelor of Arts in Government curricula 


in, 135-36 


Master of Arts in Government field 
14] 
Publi Law; research in, 95 
Publications, student, 165 
0 
Qualifying examinat s, 21, 57, 62-63, 1: 


SEE ALSO in University Calendar 
Quality-point index, 41 
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Re tion, 19, 43-44 
Regulations, 40-46 
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SEE ALSO UNDER ( 


Divisior 
Religion: 
Courses in, 292-94 
Doctoral research History of, 73 
Master of Arts field in, 65-69 
Religious Education, Master of Arts field 
n, 65-67 
Religious organizations, 165 


Research: 


tequirements, 43-44 
SEE ALSO UNDER Colleges, Schools, ar 
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For Master's candidacy, 67-68 
Placement, 49 
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The George Washington University 


Russia, courses on, 198, 200, 236, 238, 303 


Russian, courses in, 302-3 
S 


Scholarship, 40-41, 43 
SEE ALSO UNDER Colleges, Schools, and 
Divisions 
Scholarships, 25-32 
Scholastic Aptitude tests, 9-10, 48, 159 
Sculpture: 
Courses in, 177, 178 
Master of Fine Arts field in, 66-69, 175 
Secretarial Studies: 
Associate in Arts curriculum in, 57 
Courses in, 301-2 
Self help, 161 
Semester hours: 
Explanation of, 167 
Maximum allowed full- and part-time 
students 
SEE UNDER Colleges, Schools, and Divi- 
sions 
Sigma Xi, 164 
Slavic Languages and Literatures, courses 
in, 302-3 
Social Sciences, Division of, 4 
Social Sciences, Doctoral research in, 73 
Sociology and Anthropology, courses in, 
303-6 
Sororities, 165 
South America, courses on 
See Latin America 
Spanish: 
Courses in, 298-300 
Doctoral research in, 72 
Examinations: 
For Master's candidacy, 67-68 
Placement, 49 
Special Students, Division of, 152-53 
Speech: 
Clinic, 158-59, 307, 308 
Courses in, 306-10 
Staff of Instruction, alphabetical list, xxii-li 
Statistics: 
Business and Economic: 
Bachelor’s curriculum, 55 56, 138 
Master’s curriculum, 142 
Courses in, 310-15 
Doctoral research in, 74 


Student: 
Activities, 161-63 
SEE ALSO Special Bulletin 
Bar Association, 89 
Employment, 161 
Life, 160-66 
Organizations, 163-66 
Publications, 165 
Union, 160 
Summer Sessions, 155-56 
Surgery, courses in, 315-16 
Suspension M 
SEE UNDER Colleges, Schools, and Divi 
sions 
Syphilology, courses in, 196 
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Testing Center, University, 159 
Theater, courses on, 308, 309 
Thesis, requirements for, 44-45 
Transcripts of record, 9, 21, 42 
Transfer within the University, 42 
Transportation, courses on, 185 
Trustees: 

Board of, xiii-xiv Á 

Committees of the Board of, xv-x¥! 
Tuition, 20 
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University Students, Division of, 151-92 
Urology, courses in, 316 


V 


Veterans Education, 157-58 
Vocational Counseling Center, 159 
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Warnings, 50-51, 100-101 
Withdrawal, 22-23, 41, 99 


Z 
Zoology: 


Courses in, 317-19 
Doctoral research in, 75 
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FALL 


DEGREES CONFERRED 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 | 
Karl H | 
Louis Сы Ackerman Md Janice Louise Larkins Va. 
Edward Ques Adamo D.C. Barry Bryant Leon D.C, 
Ala J "reenwood Alexander, Jr D.C. Susan Linko D.C. | 
James ТР Avery Va. Ralph Isaac Lipman D.C. 
Cla ia Amington Babb, Jr. Calif. Estelle Deborah Luber D.C 
Rober Jannette Bailey Va Hsueh-Ling Ma China 
Melvin Annes Barbiere Pa Robert Childs Macdonald Ye 
ашкы cOn Baron D. Alice Jane Maguire la. 
Hugh ipa Scott Beggs Va Douglas Donald Mann Md. 
Parii Onard Brennan D.C. Diane Karen Marimow D.C. 
rian penne Callaghan Va. Kenneth Leigh McMahill D.C. 
lon ja ard Ciazza Va. Carol Lee Miller D.C. 
tephen Mic], Соаг, Jr. Del. Сога Elizabeth Moore Md. 
joan Hull ‘chael Cohn D.C Irene McManus Moore Md. | 
avid Aa, Colbert D. Jay Leslie Morton р. | 
I yde D. Cole N.Y Martha Louise Mueller Va. | 
1 thony D. Odge Va Mary Angela Nau D.C. | 
Orman Je old P, Va. Charles Domenick Packan Pa 
Wichae] fane Farquhar Calif. Nancy Beth Pittle D.C. |} 
William Hu Feakins Pa Joyce Elaine Raum D.C. 
Lilien Fili ugh Fearer Md. Robert John Risteen Va. 
Bette Sue S vitch D.C Edward Baxter Rusin N.Y. | 
“еу Hug! а D.C Paul Albert Schamerhorn D.C 
herie Simor слят D.C Nancy Jean Schubauer D.C. 
Cheryl Lad Gamberg Del. Charles Milton Schwab, Jr. Md 
Edward Tt Green. Md. larbara Anne Shank D.C. j 
Elizabeth is Green Pa Stanley Sherrel Smith D.C. [4 
Arthur pair th Grubbs Va. — Esther Anne Snyder D.C. | 
Rita Caro] НЫ rmann, Jr Va Mohamed Amine Soussane Morocco 
Ronald p, offman * Va William Taft Stuart Md. 
Kira Ka yard Kaltz Md. Harold Joel Tomin ni ү 
бага fay К D.( Lawrence Gregori l n М.Ү. 
“тага 7) aplan D.C. Marvin Mitchell Waldman D.C. 
Judith $ hoenfa y rme] Md. Charles Thomas Weaver D.C. 
р (With dis eld Karpowski N.J Kenneth Bruce Wei D.( | 
Pedicia Clare p cton) Richard Steven Wei D.( | 
“elope Maria Koinn. po With distinction 
FEBRUARY 22, 196] 
ney Ada John Henry Hann D.C. 
he зд k. D.C. (With distinction 
andes Adler N.Y. George Joseph Hannon, Jı D.C, 
Stephen mes Va. William Downey Hardy, Jr. N.J 
Ba, Атом N.Y. Linda Heffler D.C. 
gh Bell Va. Michael Roy Herron Ind. 
rank Be. Va Anthony Paul Hertz D.C 
d Charles pens Ohio ^ Anne Glenn Hill D.C | 
ranc orton Va. Charles Michael Hoffman Va. | 
5 Butler Va. Ann Hightower Hughes D.C. | 
1 Cla j тап D.C Ann Patricia Jackson D.C. | 
Clark Pa. Frank Neer Jackson, Jr. Va. | 
Шр Cs Md. Michael Hyle Jessup Va. | 
ick e: ordova Md. Robert Alan Jones Va. | 
у е D. James Patrick Kacsmarik Va. | 
Gunnin Va. Barry Irwin Kanter Mass 
i ovi: lam Va Aija Biruta Karklins Md. 
m D.C. Ann Cameron Kellogg Ga 
Ebla Va. Bessie Rita Koubele D.C. | 
n Va. Joan Ann Kramer N.Y | 
D.C Julianna Elizabeth Kukoy Va. 
m Der Fong D.C. George Madison Lady D.C. 
ard Fr CN iR. D.C Carol Elizabeth Lander Va. 
M le ча ceschini Va Thomas Jerome Lawlor Md | 
Daniel ictor Сеа : Va. Samuel Harold Leviten Md. 
Bartle, Ost Gillham Md. Walter John Ligenza Pa. i 
Y Brooks Ger Va. Peter David Mechanick D.C. | 
=m Va Elaine Kay Mickelson 
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Rhoda Baynard Miller 
(With distinction) 
Dina Modianot 
on Richard Moore 
Martha E Moore 
Stanley Irving Music 
Howard Warfield Myers 
Elizabeth Thurston Norton 
Linda Kay O’Donnell 


p William Greene Ogilvie, 


feoung Lock Oh 

Leon Pensky 
Michael Joseph Perper 
Bettie Popovich 
Rose Popovitch 
Dennis Joseph Riley 
Carolyn Kay Rowsey 
Gilbert Wilfred Roy 
Richard Vernon Runge 
Helen Santos 


Ellen Ahr 
Judith Altman 
Philip Samuel Amsterdam 
Michael B. Arkin 
William Clifford Arnebeck 
Alinda Ann Arthur 
Robert Sidney Arthur 
Carol Lee Baker 
Clark Post Baker 
Rachel Barman 
Michael John Benton 
Sandra Janet Bergman 
Don Edward Bierman 
Robert Guy Black 
Aaron M. Blum 
Sandra Boorstein 
Sidney Frederick Bosen 
Dona Larue Bothell 
Helen Strickland Bothwell 
(With distinction) 
Lynn Stevens Bream 
ee Crow Brown 
ay DuBois Brown 
Stephen Clawson Brown 
(With distinction) 
Ronald Anthony Browning 
Charles Robert Brun 
Frank Joseph Buckley 
oan P. Bush 
ohn North Byers 
Zarolyn Ruth Cabbage 
Bruce Michael Cambosos 
Carol Christina Carlson 
Catherine Rawlings Carroll 
Anita Louise Cary 
Robert Louis Cate 
William Paxson Chalfant III 
Anne Marie Clark 
Martin Paul Claussen, Jr. 
Stanley Lee Cohen 
{оду Lynn Combs 
oseph George Coniglio 
Karin Johanna Connell 
Marilee Ray Connerat 
Theresa Mary Conroy 
June M. Cook 
Edith Dinneen Costas 
Catherine M. Criddler 
(With distinction) 


Douglas Morgan Crupper, Jr. 


Willard Arthur Culver 
Francis Thomas Curtis, ir 
Stanley Walter Dabrowski 
force May Davis 

ohn Gordon Day 
Anthony J. De Luca 
Louis DeSimone 
Stuart Harvey Dickman 
Susan Barbara DiFilippo 


Jr. 


N.C. 


= 
а.в. rm 


рр» 


Dorothy Mary Scavone 
Sandra Lee Sims 
Allan Smith 
Elizabeth Machin Smith 
Louise Marie Spauls 
Andrew Simeon Stancioff 
George О. Stapleton 
Martin Stryker 
Charles Wesley Swisher 
Dora Anne Thornton 
Robert Paul Wade 
Thomas Arden Warden 
Dieter Carl Wasshausen 
Dorothy Minter Watson 
Woodbury David Weimern 
Conrad Henry Weisert 
Billie Jean Wickman 
Valerie Edith Wright 
Victoria Scott Young 
(With distinction) 


1961 


Charlotte Katherine Diltz 
Dorothy Dimick 
Robert E. Dix 
John Heughes Donoghue II 
Richard William M. Douglas 
Emmett Charles Dye, Jr. 
Claude Wayne Elliott 
Sally Bradley Elsey 
Edward George Englebart 
Barbara Joy Énglander 
Barbara Zell Epstein 
Peter Laval Evers 
Susan Gail Fabricant 
Phyllis Virginia Fahrney 
Barbara Lou Fallan 
Irwin Stuart Feldman 
(With distinction) 
ie Alden Feldman 
Rita Joyce Ferrara 
(With distinction) 
Jean Teresa Ferrick 
Alpheus Edwin Forsman 
(With distinction) 
Robert William Fox 
te J. Freeman 
ohn Stanley Freid 
Greta P. Friedman 
Thomas Barrett Gaines 
Philip Fox Gardner 
(With distinction) 
Phyllis Jeanne Garnett 
John McHenry Garrison 
Thelma Ann Gehringer 
Carole Ann George 
Martin J. Gersten 
Elaine Pearl Gertler 
Othan Opry Gilbert, Jr. 
Iris Rhona Ginsburg 
Sheila Rae Ginsburg 
Sharon Lee Glenn 
Fred Burton Goldman 
James Keith Graham 
William Allen Graham 
Fred Harvey Grant 
John Gregory 
(With distinction) 
William Taliaferro Grier 
Philip Gross 
(With distinction) 
Andrew Anthony Guida - 
Leonard Benjamin Gunsior 
Thomas A. Guterman 
Nancy Jane Haines 
Linda a Hamma 
Mollie Ann Harper 
(With distinction) 
Caroline T. Hauptmann 
Edith M. Heflin 
Sidney R. Henderson 
Daniel L. Hine, Jr. 
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Richa 
Barbara Ва Hirsch 
andra Mae Homlar 
* aries Шап Ног 
aes William Hornfeck 
Richard J. Hornfeck | 
Aj Anne Hoska 
| Hm 
"ahy acks 
(With e HE ) 
mas Avery Jac kson, Jr. 
8 1s Kalandro: 
Маша S. Kalelkar " 
осе Hyatt Keller 
Maxi gan Kemple 
Axine Fillyaw Kendrick 


a ; 
Evel Woodw ard Kern 


Thor 


Mario n 1 
Th Ое Ellen Killian 
Hare Kilpatrick 

) ing 
Chri Alden Klaben 

x wig Кү шоп Knudson 
$ ara Helene thle 
Frederick EA peso аз ) 
Lydia К ; 
a a Kroll 
Willie Rochelle Kupersmith 
аш Cornelius Lambert Jr. 

ilson Langston | 
3 Olores Or 

ennet ounds Larah 


7.2. Madison 
(With di 111 

Leod istinction ) 

Bend Jan Malamud 

Maric “п Malnassy 


far} 
Em, me Helen № 
Frea Jane Mar dera 
Don, *r Mather 
Mario, Lee May 

пе Lynn McC 
К анон 
Bertel Mae McDonald 
Пого bert McGill 
Karen Alvina Meissner 
Pa anda Mer, 


cad 
Eli Joseph Munley E 


inda ¢ N 
И 1 К usbaum 
arol А а distinc tion) 


Stuart Oliver 


{ohn Al ord pannebe. ker 


о n Panj p Mey, Jr, 
Jr. 
1 Vith dis; Каррарог t 
ау } nction) 

1a n Raskin 


Degrees Conferred 


a. 
a 
a 
a 
a. 
a. 


Darryl Dennis Rekemeyer 
Stanley Ray Remsberg 
With distinction) 
Jeremy William Reynolds 
Ralson Raymond Rhodes 
Eleanor Sue Richman 
Sharon Ann Ringel 
With distinction 
Suzanne Darmont Ritter 
Juliane Robins 
Girard Hayden Rodgers, Jr. 
Thomas Norman Reed Rogers 
Joel L. Rosenthal 
Stuart Philip Ross 
Sara Rovner 
Robert F. Ruhl 
Patricia Ellen Messner Sayles 
Susan Scher 
James H. Scherff 
Courtney Dorian Schlosser 
Elizabeth Beale Schwartzmann 
Sandra Joan Servator 
Mark Franklen Sherry 
James Alan Shneer 
Thomas Hakes Shroyer 
Linda Gayle Silverberg 
Marlene Merle Silverman 
Juris Simanis 
Gilda Simon 
Meryl Sue Simon 
Robert Franklin Sisson, Jr 
Wayne Nelson Smallwood 
James Edward Sniegocki 
Merlyn Michael Soukup 
With distinction 
Daniel Earl Spector 
Nicholas E. Spyropoulos 
Eugene Paul Stakem 
Alice A. Stepanian 
F. Delano Stewart 
Linda Kay Stone 
Sally Clark Stone 
Geraldine Marie Sullivan 
Carolyn Lorain Sundberg 
Freda Ruth Sussman 
Elaine Paula Tanenbaum 
(With distinction 
Mickey Neil Taylor 
Ernest A. Thomas, Jr. 
Fitzhugh Thomas 
Ann W. Thompson 
Marcia Elizabeth Thompson 
Robert O’ Neil Thompson 
William Prescott Townshend 
Lynne Transtrum 
Gail R. Trebow 
Edward William Tupling 
Jorge Alberto Uribe 
Beverly Virginia Vail 
Frederick Plitt Vaughn 
Carole Ann Vereka 
Walter VanWely Vink 
Janice Sandra Wald 
Howard Stuart Walker 
Raymond Francis Walker 
(With distinction) 
Anderson Wallace, Jr. 
Judith Wallington 
Eng C. Wang 
Ronald Wartow 
Beth Sheva Weyman 
John Alton White 
Elizabeth Louise Whitely 
Olivia Jess Winstead 
Archibald Mulford Woodruff ITI 
With distinct 


on 


Howard Sanford Yager 
Stanford Stoker Yates 
Allan Eric Yockelson 
Melinda Lee Young 
With distinction) 


D. 
Colombia 
Va. 
Va 


Va. 
Canal Zone 


Va. 


D.C. 
Utah 
D.C. 
D.C. 
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ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE 


JUNE 7, 


Marcella Clea English 


COLUMBIAN 


1961 


COLLEGE 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 


Harold Theodore Bergem Wash. 
Anita Jane Brinckmann Va. 
Barbara Keesee Callaway Va. 
Stephen Edward Chase Md. 
Sam Shaw Crutchfield, Jr. D.C. 
Deana Arlene McDonald Eric ksson D.C. 
Margaret Helen Farkas Va. 
Thomas Walsh Farquhar D.C. 
Gerald Arthur Fitzgerald D.C. 
Paul Evan Friedenberg D.C. 
Sally Schubauer Gassaway Md. 
Patricia Elizabeth Gussin D.C. 
Gregory Newton Harney Va. 
George Albert Hawks Miss, 
Irwin Hecker Canada 
F. Dixon Hickman, Jr. D.C, 
Melvin Dale Hooper Va. 

udith Ann Jaudon Va. 
oseph Kent Jolley Idaho 
Burton Harvey Kaplan Mass. 
Nadya Austina Kayaloff D.C, 
Barbara Knopf Kline Va. 
Gertrude London D.C. 


Aubrey Jackson Lynn, Jr. 
Eugene Marseglia 

(Special honors in Art History and 

Theory) 

Janet Ann Martin 
Claire Sklaroff Marwick 
Lawrence Frank Mihlon 
Edward Patrick Murray 
Francis Alan Parsons 
= Seward Phillips 
ames Henri Poythress 
Rolando Quiogue 
Karen Lani Schlageter 
Arlo Allen Schultz 
Pearl Wolkinson Schwartz 
Richard Edward Slavin III 
Gail Gertrude Evertsen Smith 
William Edward Smythe 
Viia Voesar 
Wallace Hartman Weiss 
Ann Wentworth 
Bryan McCaslin Williams 
Sharon Ann Wilson 


FEBRUARY 22, 196] 


David Ernest Aaronson D.C, 
(With distinction 
Charles Michael Alvarez D.C, 
Jack Allen Arthur Va. 
Marvin Roy Bader Va. 
Marcia Barrett D.C 
(With distinction—Special honors 
in Art History and T oe 
Atwood Sinclair Barwick Md 
Phyllis Begelman Va 
Richard Frederick Bradberry Texas 
(With distinction) 
Sandra Elizabeth Bregman Va. 
Franklin William Brownstein R.I. 
Hana Bruml Va. 
Raymond Allen Carrington Md. 
Patricia Jane Castell Md. 
Dorothy Cottrell Caswell Ohio 
Caroline Raines Cohen D.C. 
Gayle Frances Cook D.C. 
Catherine Breese Davis Va. 
Elizabeth Beasley Del Donna D.C. 
LeRoy Norman DeBrow N.J. 
Harry Robert Fenstad Va. 
Ellen Geiger D.C. 
Bertha Florence Harris D.C 
Ida Helbig D.C. 
Sally Ann Herrington D.C 
oanne Elsie Holler Md. 
ohn Jefferson Hudgins Va 
Stephen Daniel Keeffe D.C, 
Dietrich Harvey K irkell Ohio 
Anne Marie Kirschenbaum D.C. 
. (With distinction) 
Linda Gerber Klein Md. 
(With distinction) 
Aaron Ira Knott N.Y. 
JUNE 7, 
Charles William Alicks N.J. 
David Lyndle Ames Va 


Elisabeth Denby Lewis 
Lois Frances Limbert 
Jonathan Asmel Lindsey 
Fanita Lytle Martin 
Robert Cecil McCandless 
Joseph Martin M« Cardell 
Roland Edward McDaniel 
Thomas Joseph McDonald 
Kathleen Adair Michelson 
David Mogensen 
Henrietta Simpers Moore 
Joan Mark Neary 
Alan Julian Newman 
Paula Frances Pascal 
Patricia Ann Pflieger 
Arthur Schnoll Pomerantz 
Gloria Ruth Rimens 
Franklin Rios 
Anne Carter Robins 
Sara Rodríguez-Amorós 
Elizabeth Ruiz 
Eileen Mary Scott 

(With distinction—Special honors 

in English Literature) 
Joe Max Smith 

(With distinction) 
Esther Anne Snyder 
Gregory Michael Sullivan 
Thomas Francis Talentino 
Ronald William Thorstenson 
William Wyatt Trask 
Richard James Vipond 
Carl Allen Washenko 
Joyce Baggett Williams 
Richard Martin Wilson 
John Stanton Woodson 


Mary Jill Zell 
1961 


Stanley Archenhold 
Terese Carole Aronoff 
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Warren DeLaplane Ashby, Jr 
(Special honors in Germanic 
Anguages and Literatures) 
Susan Hendr icks Barbee 
опе Theresa Barcay 
"In Peter Barnes III — 
Ee Moffat Barnes 
ч nora Rocca Bernheisel 
{ute Elaine Bissell 
rewer Blackall 
jie bolimas Blair 
n William Boettjer 
{With d e эор 
in History) Pees! hon 
Edward Bradley 
na Perry Britti 
r mann Brown 
г ith distinction 
эч Marx Bur tram 
+ ше De Witt Cabell 
flare Elizabeth C. aly er t 
Mun Japp У 
Ше, ~evereux Carter 


Donald J 


| „Чагпе{ Chernoff 
Sande Engberg Church 

(S tan Clements 
Peter Creal honors in History) 
Virgin; An Allen Clouse 


irgin;, 
Routh sweet Cobb 


Nash Сот. 
Elai (With distinc tion 


Michael Cohn 
fay Collins 


liz ıalhoun Crouch 
ah etchum Debevoise 
Коре! oseph DeStephano 
ober Е мага Dimond 
а lwood Dix 
wend 9an Dunham 
Jame Dn Greger Edsall 
Gloria Mun am Fairweather 
Willa Margarette Farkas 
Nicho oseph Ferris, Jr, 
Lois Ваз Andrew Fidandis 
n Et ly "oust 2 
Edith Р izabeth Gadsby 
eleanor Gaines 
аге Gaskill 
Thom ith distinction ) 
n rbert Gate 
Diis tft Gatewood, J 
h 3inberg 


Na "wis Gowell 
Edward guise Grayson 
Ober, Omas Green 


Robe, “en Greene, Jr. 


Tt 
Edwin E "Ward Greenstein 
William Cil Gross 
Carol E pres Halter, Jr 
Ellen Jean На Мапће 
Nanc, uzanne Har 

УІ Heac E 


(Speciaj (ad 
David uda honor; i 
fan gene Herndon 


Degrees Conferred 


D.C 
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Stuart Lee Kaplan 
Seciye Karacalarli 
Bernard Zelick Karmel 
Martin Bernard Kass 
's David Keilin 

Special honors in Chemistry 
James Pierre Goullet Kenyon 
Marilyn Jeanette Kincaid 
Marcia Suzanne Kirsch 
Florence Edith Knight 
Jerome Dean Krohnfeldt 
Evelyn Powell Lakes 
Earl Kaufman Land: 
George Lee 
John Cornelius Koons Lewis 
Susan Ariel Libbin 
Stewart Wentworth Macdonald 
Evans John Manc 
Dona Burnett Hamburger Marler 
Dorothy Katherine Marshall 

With distinction—Special honors 


in French Language and Literature 


John Douglas Martin 
Herbert Maurice Maurer 
Marjorie Lorene Maxson 
Charles Andrew Mays 
Francis Raymond McGlynn 
Harry Newlin Megill, Jr. 
John Michael Metelsky 
Nancy Carolyn Mitchell 
Alan Frederick Montross 
Mary Beth Moscatiello 
David Michael Moss 
With distinctio 
John Stewart Murphy 
Elie Negrine 
Lynn Ockerman 
Elaine Mary Pastis 
Charles Sherman Perry 
Edith Caylor Petersilia 
(With distinction 
Elsie Mandis Petty 
Sanford Norman Plevin 
John Andrew Prokop, Jr 
izabeth Graham Radue 
Cynthia Mason Rhodes 
Elaine Esther Rosenthal 


With distinction—Special honors ir 
Spanish Language and Literature 


Katherine Struck Ross 
Mary Trent Scott 
Carole Mae Scruggs 
Arthur Garfield Shaffer 
Lawrence Hugh Shaw 
With distinction 
Joan Libby Shinberg 
Catherir 


canne Simon 
Marga Louise Skogen 
Harry Lancaster Slye III 
Corinne Tietjens Sommer 
Herbert Alan Spark 
Michael Bart Spevak 
(With distinction 
Cecil Everett Spurlock 
(Special honors in History) 
Mandell Don Stearman 
Charles Dinwiddie Stores, Jr. 
La Rue Thomson Strieby 
Roger Winship Stuart II 
William Taft Stuart 
(With distinction 
Neil Francis Stull, Jr. 
Edward Thomas Sutherland 
With distinction 
Willis Harrison Truitt 
Robert Lewis Van Blois 
Robert Harrison Van Meter 
Mary Doris Ver Hage 
John Henry Vost, Jr. 
Bettie Sue Wagstaff 
Annabelle Hoppe Walker 
Jane Angela Walsh 
Evalyn Lee Weedon 


Conn. 
Md 
D.( 
D.C. 


2 
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Eileen Jo Weppner 

(Special LE in English) 
Harvey Robert Wertlieb 
James Samuel Whitehead 
Glendon Donnell Willey II 


Laurence Mathews Bryson 
Mary Lee Chatrnuck 
Philip Louis Dobák 

Joan Ramage Mitchell 


D.C, Miriam Judith Wondrack 
Sally Gerdes Wray 


Md. (With distinction) 
N.C. Melinda Ann Young 
Va. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
OCTOBER 22, 1960 


Va. Hugh McClelland Pettigrew 
W.Va. Jasper Warner Rothuizen 
D.C. Raymond Michael Shirven 
Md. 


FEBRUARY 22, 196] 


Andrew Morrison Findlay D.C. 

JUNE 
Bernard Ralph Aserkoff Md. 
Elizabeth Corinne Bailey Md. 


(With distinction—Special honors 
in Chemistry) 
Martin Isaac Bertman N.J 


John David Clough Md. 


(With distinction— Special honors 
in Zoology) 


Edward Der-Martirosian D.C. 
Brenda Cecele Flam Del. 
Toni S. Garlan Va. 
Patricia Dee Gillam Va. 
Elliot Robert Goldstein D.C. 
David Preston Grimes Va. 
Ernest Hilsenrath D.C. 


Philip Wade McClain 


7, 1961 


Joseph Ellsworth Himes 
(With distinction) 
Barbara Lou Johnson 
Norman Stuart Kowalsky 
Stuart Alan Levinson 
Barry Emmanuel Nash 
Richard Kelly Oliver 
(With distinction) 
Robert Winters Rhodes 
Dirgham Salahi 
Steven Carl Sandler 
William Albert Schmidt 
William Ronald Teter 
Arthur Richard Ugel 
Willis Boly Wheeler 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


OcTOBER 22, 1960 


Janet Ann Glenn D.C. 


Carolyn Portnoy 


MASTER OF Arts 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 


Merrill David Clayson Utah 


B.S. 1956, University of Utah 
Joy Rochelle Gold Md. 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Odessa Milford Hahn Md. 
A.B. 1927, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College 
Richard Earl Hilligos Va. 
A.B. 1949, University of Akron 
Stephen Ralph Judge N.Y. 
AB. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Kathryn Theresa Louka D.C. 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 


University 


Sandra Nelson N.J. 
A.B. 1956, Lebanon Valley College 
Thomas Hale Pendleton W.Va. 
A.B. 1957, B.S. 1959, West Virginia 
University 
Barbara Joan Powell Ill. 


A.B. 1957, Washington University 


Kathleen Marie Schaub : 
B.S. 1955, University of Illinois 
Elias Naudain Simons III 
A.B. 1955, Washington and Lee 
University 
Frederic Newcomb Smith : 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Donald Edward James Stewart 
A.B. 1955, Washington and Lee 
University 
Elizabeth Laura Stirling " 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Victor Reuben Swenson 
A.B. 1958, Oberlin College 
Nora Pauline Topalian d 
A.B. 1949, University of Marylan 
Regis Hill Walther d ; 
А.В. 1941, University of California 
at Los Angeles 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


Nancy Murphy Adams D.C. 
A.B. 1957, Ámerican University 

Walter Eggert Beach D.C. 
A.B. 1956, Dickinson College 


Eric Winston Beshers 5. 
А.В. 1958, Harvard University 
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issippi South 
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John Eric Lindskold 

B.S. 1956, University of Illinois 
William Bruce Matthews, Jı 

B.S. 1953, University of Maryland 


Carmia Ganz Borek 
B.S, 1959, American University 
Alicelia Hoskins Franklin 
B.S. 1938, Tufts University 
Joseph Benton High 
B.S. 1954, The George Washington 
University 
Jack Markowitz 
B.S. 1955, Ohio State University 
William Marshall McKeeman 
A.B. 1956, University of California 
Kittie Anne Murray 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
James Herbert O'Mara 
B.S. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Henry Clayton Orr 
B.S. 1949, Howard University 


THE 


Mahmmed Akbarian 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Burton Norman Alter 
B.S. 1958, Yale University 
Robert Lee Altman 
B.S. 1957, Westminster College 
Arthur James Anderson 
Scott Wayne Ankeny 
A.B. 1954, The George Washington 
University 
Lucy Denise Ántoniou 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Roger Morris Atwood 
A.B. 1957, Carleton College 
Howard Samuel Baer 
A.B. 1957, Wesleyan University 
Robert Miller Barnhart 
Mason Barr, Jr. 
A.B. 1957, Haverford College 
John Albert Beeman 
A.B. 1958, Occidental College 
Dale Roger Bertsch 
Delano Woodrow Bolter 
Violet Ella Bowen 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Robert Camio Calvo 
B.S. 1956, Rutgers University 
Constance Joan Campbell 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Clyde Frank Chambers, Jr. 
John Peter Clay 
A.B. 1956, Occidental College 
Allan Barry Cohan 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Thomas Grosvenor Colmey 
A.B. 1957, Duke University 
Justin Lyle Conrad 
A.B. 1957, Northwestern University 
pe Phillip Covell 
rvin Jack Cowley 
Francis Gene Dahlke 
Jack Tom Dancer 
B.S. 1957, University of Arizona 
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ш. 


D.C 


JUNE 7, 
Md. 
D.C. 


D.C, 


D.C. 


SCHOOL 


DOCTOR OF 
JUNE 7, 
Iran 
Va. 


Md. 
D.C. 
Md. 
D.C. 


Minn. 


Conn. 


Leonard Wartofsky 4 
B.S. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


1961 


Paul Jay Price 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Harvey Richard Schiffman 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
George Myron Sheldon 
A.B. 1952, College of Idaho 
Cecilia Watkins Spearing 
A.B. 1947, Hunter College 
^.M. 1949, Columbia University 
Herbert Eli Spiegel 
B.S. 1956, Brooklyn College 
Alexander Glattstein Stone 
Doctor of Laws 1940, University of 
Debrecen, Hungary 
Edward James Walsh 
B.S. 1958, University of Notre Dame 


)F MEDICINE 
MEDICINE 
196] 


Paul Roger DeMordaunt 
Robert Arthur Derro 
A.B. 1957, Harvard University 
Vincent Theodore DeVita, Jr. 
(With distinction) 
B.S. 1957, College of William and Mary 
John Albert Dolan 
B.S. 1957, Georgetown University 
Ronald Edward Dunn 
B.S. 1957, University of Idaho 
Peter Alan Fleming 
A.B. 1956, San Diego State College 
Morton George Fried 
(With distinction) : 
A.B. 1957, New York University 
Milton Gallant 
A.B. 1957, Rutgers University 
Ray Fillmore Garman А 
А.В. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 
Francis Kenneth Gates, Jr. 
A.B. 1956, Occidental College 
Henry Smither Gering 
B.S. 1957, The Citadel 
Andrew Manuel Giovannini 
A.B. 1957, University of California 
Ronald Milton Graham 
Thomas Hamlin Gresinger 
A.B. 1957, Williams College 
Carl Richard Guiton Р 
А.В. 1957, Columbia University 
Clayton Allan Hixson 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont State College 
Wiliam Francis Hogan > 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Kin Lincon Hung 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 
William Clymer James - 
A.B. 1954, Harvard University 
John Howard Jennings 
A.B. 1957, Central College 


D.C. 


Md. 


Bruce McCoy Johnson Д 
A.B. 19 Carleton College ny 
Robert Katz 1 
Barry Melvyn Kaufman а б 
B.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin LAG 
Frank Jay Keefer College 


A.B. 1957, Washington and Jefferson 


Robert {obs Kelly 


8, 958, University of Missouri 


Estelle Knapp 
Norm; 1958, Gustavu Adolphus College 
R2 man John Knorr 
zordon Latimer 
. 71958, The George Washington 
с lversity 
Geor e 195p0yne Lucas 
“В. 1957, Ohi srsity 
Margaret "Ан : x TR 
Obert p, з 7-9 
1 гоме! Majors, Jr 
111297, Davidson College 
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11959, Montana State University 
fapbardt Mathis, Jr 


Samuel Frank Маайа, of California 


Jacob 


в 1957 С. И 
Franc, o's Cornell University 
28° Donald McGuire 


POR Meg." York University 
With distinc tion) 
11955. H 
Jaz Howard Miller, Jr. 
4 nive tid ıe George Washington 
“niversity 
alery Thornton Miller 
уы 58, ле George Washington 
Uversity 
Mendel Mondzac 
АВ : 1 ¢ Istinction) 
1958, The George Washington 
bed hiversity 
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о peu 
Ти Ison Morledge 
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THE LAW 


Va 
D.C. 
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D.C 
Ohio 


N.J 
N.( 


Idaho 


Md 


Mont 


N.Y 


Puerto Rico 


Md. 


N.Y 


Degrees Conferred 


Lynn Brockbank Rowe 
Robert Scott Schull 
With distinction ) 
A.B. 1957, Tulane University 
Wilbur Lowell Secrist 
A.B. 1957, West Virginia University 
Robert Morris Senior 
(With distinction 
A.B. 1957, Oberlin College 
Leon Gilbert Sheer 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
William Hart Sheffield 
A.B. 1957, Y University 
William Charles Silberman 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Hossein Chaharbashi Sobhani 
B.S. 1957, University of Oklahoma 
Peggy Ann Stubbs 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Harry Randolph Tate 
A.B. 1957, University of Virginia 
Richard Luman Tenny 
A.B. 1957, Duke University 
William Frederick Thompson 
B.S. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Donald Julius Tucker 
A.B. 1957, Cornell University 
Peter Arthur Tyerman 
A.B. 1957, University of Oregon 
Francis Xavier Urbanski 
B.S. 1957, Dickinson College 
William Vernon Van Fleet 
With distinction 
A.B. 1957, A.M. 1959, The George 
Washington University 
Hau Ngoc Vu 
Arthur Andrew Wallman 
B.S. 1957, Queens College 
Florent Franklin Westfall, Jr 
With distinction 
A.B. 1958, West Virginia University 
Daniel Britton White 
A.B. 1957, Dartmouth College 
Warren Arthur Wood, ]r 
B.S. 1957, Hillsdale College 
Gary Warren Zelles 
A.B. 1957, Rutgers University 
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Pa 
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S.D. 


Robert Scott Cullen 


A.B. 1954, Washington and Lee University 


Julian Falk 
B.S. 1957, Pennsylvania State University 
Thomas William Fletcher 
^.B. 1951, College of Wooster 
Arthur Freilich 
B.C.E. 1956, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Melvin Gerald Goodweather 
A.B. 1951, University of North Carolina 
David Wayne Griffin 
A.B. 1956, Catawba College 
James John Hamill 
B.M.E. 1957, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
James Anthony Holtzer 
A.B. in Govt. 1957, The George 
Washington University 
Florian Harley Jabas 


B.S. 1957, University of Wisconsin 
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, 
Bruce Anderson Ps Wyo. Donald Lee Prichard Va. 
B.S. in Chem.E. 1957, University of A.B. in Govt. 1957, The George 
New Mexico Washington University (à 
Harvey Kaye Va. Marvin Reich ме. 
B.S. in Т.Е. 1956, Lowell Тес hnological B.S. 1953, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn Va 
Institute Thomas Otto Ruppert, Jr. : 
Sanford Miller Kesten Mich. A.B. in Govt. 1957, The George 
A.B. 1957, University of Michigan Washington University Va 
Stefan Jay Klauber Md. Alfred William Schumann 1 
A.B. 1955, Cornell University B.S. 1949, Lewis and Clark College va. 
James Bracken Lee Utah Edward Semonian, Jr. 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy A.B. in Govt. 1955, The George 
James Hunter McNenny Ohio Washington University Md. 
A.B. 1956, Miami University Warrington Gilmore Smith " 
John Curtis Moore Texas B.S. 1949, M.B.A. 1950, University 
A.B. 1954, University of Texas of Maryland NY 
Louis Anton Moucha D.C. Michael Jon Sweedler "a 
B.S.E. 1950, University of Connecticut B.E. 1957, Yale University Каз». 
M.S. іп Е.Е. 1952, Lehigh University Ernest Albert Warden 
John Joseph Mullally D.C. A.B. 1955, Municipal University of 
B.S. 1953, Georgetown University Wichita рз. 
Vale Patrick Myles Nev. James Richard Weaver 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, University of Nevada B.S. 1957, Elizabethtown College va. 
Gayle Parker Va. Paul Wohl 


B.S. in I.E. 1956, Lafayette College 


A.B. in Govt. 1954, The George 
Washington University 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


William Curtis Alford, Jr. Md. 
B.S. 1956, M.B.A. 1957, American 
University 


Frank David AuBuchon Va. 
B.S. in M.E. 1957, University of 
Missouri 
Ernest Sigmund Auerbach Md 


A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George 
Washington University 


Arthur Francis Bronczyk Va. 
A.B. 1954, Maryknoll College 

Thomas Yellott Canby, Jr. Md. 
A.B. 1952, University of Virginia 

Anna Joyce Capps D.C. 


A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Loren Merle Carlson S.D. 
A.B. 1948, Yankton College 
A.M. 1952, University of Wisconsin 
Lincoln Drury Cathers Md. 
B.S. 1956, Webb Institute of Naval 
Architecture 
Peter Aull Cerick Va. 
A.B. in Govt. 1953, The George 
Washington University 


Walter Theodore Charton Md. 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryand 

Kurt Rickey Conner N.C. 
A.B. 1958, Guilford College 

John Alexander Dahlstrom Utah 
B.S. 1956, University of Utah 

Roland Meade Dameron, Jr. Va 


B.S. in E.E. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 


Frank Leslie Deierhoi Va. 
A.B. 1949, College of William and Mary 

James Edward Denny Md. 
B.E. 1955, Johns Hopkins University 

Dan Donato, Jr Va 
B.S. 1950, College of Charleston 

Frank Louis Fetta Va. 

_ A.B. 1954, Providence College 

Edward James Freeman N.Y. 
A.B. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 

Charles Freeman Geschickter, Jr Va 
A.B. 1955, Wesleyan University 

Ronald Sanford Goldberg Md 


B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 


David Franklyn Grant Md. 


B.S. 1950, University of Vermont 


John Robert Grinnell Va. 


B.S. in P.E. 1950, A.M. in Ed. 1951, 


The George Washington University 


C. 

Robert Michael Guttman р. 

А.В. 1952, Harvard University Md. 
Blair Parks Hall 

A.B. 1952, University of Maryland Md. 
Neal Hambleton è 

A.B. 1956, University of Delaware Md. 
Walter Henderson : 

B.S. 1953, U.S. Military Academy үз. 
Frank Clarence Hilberg, Jr. 

A.B. 1956, University of Virginia p.e 
Howard Hosmer, Jr. 3 

A.B. 1954, Pennsylvania State University Va 
Donald Dyer Jeffery 

B.S. 1957, University of Wisconsin va. 


Peter Jeffrey р Я 

B.S. in B.A, 1955, Ohio State University wash. 
Fred Aivars Keire 

B.S. in Chem.E. 1957, University of 

Washington үз. 

Adrian John LaRue я 

B.S. 1956, Virginia Polytechnic Institute мё 
Julian Paul Lawson 

A.B. 1954, University of Maryland үз. 
Charles Richard Lepchinsky 

B.E.E. 1957, The George Washington 


University p.c 
Herbert Levine А 
B.S. 1948, Brooklyn College Va 
Jean Mansur 
B.S. 1946, University of Kansas Md. 
Lawrence Stanley Margolis 
B.S. in M.E. 1957, Drexel Institute of 
Technology Idaho 
Patricia Louise McDermott A 
A.B. 1958, Idaho State College ya 
Mary Alice McEniry 
B.S. 1942, University of Alabama pe 


Robert Jay Miller 


B.S. in С.Е. 1957, Pennsylvania State 


University үз 
Sheridan Lew Neimark ; 
B.S. in Chem.E. 1957, Carnegie Institute — — 
of Technology v 
Dexter Stetson Odin ^ T: 
B.S. 1956, University of Florida NM 
Jack Ewart Phillips ; ^ 
A.B. 1955, University of North Carolina va 
John Dwight Poffenberger i А ya 
B.I.E. 1957, Ohio State University 
Raymond Hugo Quist ering ya 


B.S. 1957, Newark College of Engine 

Sheldon Foster Raizes "ж 

B.S. in С.Е. 1957, University of New 
Mexico 


ON Degrees Conferred 


Gerald Stuart Rosen Md. 
‘S. 1950, Mic higan State University of 
Th Agriculture and Applied Science 
TE Jefferson Rothrock Va 
Robe; 1955, University of Maryland 
ert Morton Sandler D.C. 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 


Arvid Andrew Sather " 
A.B. 195% Эа sO 

Dean ES. niversity of Minnesota Va 

Тыр; 1956, Rensselaer Polytechnic 

ише 

Leland Ancel Sebastian ey 
Cen: 1952, Arkansas State Teachers College 
Kenneth Fred Sippel. ` far | Va 
The, B. 1 50, University of California 

mas Frank Smegal, Jr Va. 


e in Chem E. 1957, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology 


JuNE 7, 
DIS Ralph Antonelli Va 
Richa î E.E. 1957, Purdue University 
ard Volker Armstrong Okla 
Robe. : 1958, University of ( Jklahoma 
M Toeman Asleson Minn 
D.A. 1958, 1 . Y Minnesota 
avid Sheldon Bat niversity of Minnesota D.C. 
lra Philip Barska sity of Maryland Vs 
Harr y. 799, New York University 
Bg Clark Bell, Jr. N.Y 
^ 4997, Georget« Inivers 
Margaret е Baie” n University ма 
"Walt, А.М. 1957, The George 
Albert Gr igton University 
w^ е Blanchard Maine 
Nils» 1958, Yale University 
A^ Sherwin Broadhead Idaho 
Richar. 1 296, Idaho State College 
А.В tton Buck IV í Va. 
John F э -niversity of Maryland 
j Ais Carney Va 
Alan W 57, ? Ortheastern University 
BS. Шаш Cheever Va. 
Barry eee er England College 
BS, {20013 Clark Ili 


Т, in M.E, 1956, Northw estern 


an) AC hnologic. 
pl Maxwell Copie tte D.C 
Insti?» M:S: 1958, Massachusetts 


ns 
Ац stitute o 


, Northwestern University 
1 Cooke Pa 


1957, Drexel Institute 
kal ec ology , el Institute of 
B.S elle Corley 


95 
Joseph Allar 


BS. yc rle Va 
William p, Mississippi College 7 
A.B. joa ard Сох і Va. 
Donald үи, ucknell University : 
Bs. in M Dennison Md. 
Wai! T есһдојс 555 Carnegie Institute 
A.B, 195 ickinson V 
. 195g KH i a. 
Robert Roy | yoniversity of New Mexico у 
B, y a 
р Kaye Dansylvania State University Va 
Йыры py 
м у > 
Robert Но yiünsylvania State University 
А.В. 195871 їп Erdmann Vt 


Semi Feuer niversity of Vermont 
АВ, 19 D.C 
Jack ا‎ 
S. 279 Foltz 


Г] 1.E. 1957 
Stitute 1957, Rose olytechnic 


James Enlo Smith S.D. 


B.S. 1952, South Dakota School of Mines 
and Technology 
Dennis Truman Snyder Md 
A.B. 1957, University of Maryland 


Charles Alan Stein Md. 


B.S. 1954, Duke University 
B.Chem.E. 1956, University of Florida 


Thomas Locis Tarolli Va. 


B.S. in L.E. 1957, University of Pittsburgh 


David Thomas Terry Va. 


B.S. in Chem.E. 1956, Purdue University 


John Charles Tolford D.C. 


A.B. 1954, University of Michigan 
Wayne Day White Va 
^.B. 1953, Brigham Young University 


Harold Anthony Williamson Va. 


B.S. in M.E. 1957, University of Wisconsin 


Leonard Alfred Willson, Jr N.C. 


B.M.E. 1957, North Carolina State College 


1961 
Donald William Graves Va 
B.C.E. 1957, Cornell University 
Henry G. Green Va 
A.B. 1958, Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Roosevelt Browne Greene, Jr. Va. 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
l niversity 
Seymour David Gunod Md. 
A.B. in Govt.1949, The George Washington 
University 
Jack Herbert Hall Va. 
B.Ch.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Ronald Moyer Halvorsen Va. 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Louis Francis Heeb Ind. 
B.M.E. 1955, General Motors Institute 
William Edwin Hegle Md 
B.S. in F.S. 1949, Georgetown University 
Harvey Sander Hertz Va 
B.S. in E.E. 1955, University of Colorado 
Stanley Manuel Hochhause N.Y 
A.B. 1958, Brooklyn College 
Gary Clark Honeycutt Va. 
B.S. 1954, University of Ark AS 
James Joseph Horgan Del. 
B.S. 1957, LaSalle University 
Thomas Braden Hunter Va. 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1956, Case Institute of 
Technology 


John Dav ackson Va. 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Bernice Harriet Jacobsen Wis. 


Ed.B. 1947, Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls 
A.M. 1954, The George Washington 


University 


Harold Dudley Jastram Va. 


B.S. in E.E. 1957, South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts 


Raymond Eric Johnson D.C. 


B.C.E. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute 


Charles Sherfy Jones Va. 
B.S. in C.E. 1953, Duke University 

Harry Chapman Jones III Va 
B.S. 1957, Yale University 

Clarence Cyrus Keiser, Jr Md. 
A.B. 1954, University of the South 

Walter Kruger Va. 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, Lafayette College 

Norman Nathan Kunitz Pa 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Drexel Institute of 

Technology 
Clarence Victor LaBonte, Jr Mass 


A.B 


1958, Cornell University 


T ies 
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Jay Calvin Langston 
B.S. 1957, Montana State College 
Earl Levy 
B.E 1952, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
John Jacob Mackiewicz 
B.Ch.E. 1957, Yale University 
Richard Leo Madden 
B.S. 1956, Indiana University 
Philip David Main 
A.B. 1958, Bates College 
Robert Marrero 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Edwin Floyd McDermott 
A.B. 1951, Denison University 
Matthew Kenneth McElhaney 
A.B. 1954, Thiel College 
Clifford johnson Moody 
A.B. 1958, University of New Hampshire 
Donald Russell Motsko 
B.S. 1957, Pennsylvania State University 
John Herbert Mulholland 
B.S. 1957, University of Illinois 
Geor oseph Neilan 
B.E. 1957, Yale University 
Charles Robert Nichols 
A.B. 1958, University of New Mexico 
Francis James O’Rourke 
B.S. 1955, Northeastern University 
Thomas Lee 
B.S. in LE. 
David Pollack 
B.S. in A.E. 1956, University of Miami 
Morris Irwin Pollack 
B.S. in M.E. 1954, Newark College of 
Engineering 
Parnell Jearl Porter, Jr. 
A.B. 1958, University of Pittsburgh 
Robert Ralph Priddy 
B.S. 1958, Principia College 
Jerry Arthur Rabinowitz 
A.B. 1958, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College 
John Charles Randa 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Marquette 
University 
George ux Rawding 
B.B.A. 1958, Ups: 
R: at Ra mond R 


'eterson 
1956, Stanford University 


shington 


The George Washington 
University 
Gordon Albert Richardsor 
B.S. 1958, The George Washineton 
University 
Irwin Bennett Rosenstein 
B.S. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
Bertram Irwin Rowland 
B.S. 1950, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
Ph.D. 1954, University of Washington 
Harold Aram Sakayan 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 
Otto Schmid, Jr 
B.E.E. 1953, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Villiam Nelson Schnell 
. 1958, University of Illino 
1 Sharp 
. in E.E. 1957, Drexel Institute 
of Technology 


BACHELOR OF 


Leon B. Zeiger 


Mont. 
Va. 


D. 

Va 
Va 
Va 
ш 
Va 
N.M 

Ma 


Va 


Va. 


June 


Fred Willie Sherling 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1957, University of 
lennessee 
Raymond Stevens Smethurst, Jr 
B.Met.E. 1958, Cornell University 
Edward Jarrin Snyder 
A.B. 1955, Catholic University of 
America 
Earl Chester Spaeth 
A.B. 1942, Oberlin College 
Ph.D. 1946, University of California 
at Los Angeles 
George Pete Stavros 
A.B. 1958, Centre College 
Murray Robert Stein 
B.S. 1953, D.C. Teachers College 
Garth A. Stepl n 
A.B. 1951 un Young University 
Sheldon Stern 
B.S. 1958, New York University 
Beverly Joan 25: jurek 
B.S. 1955, Brigham Young University 
Steven Faraday Stone 
B.Ch.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Jan Arthur Strompf 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Grant Russell Sykes 
B.B.A a l'ulane University 
A.M. in Govt. 1953, The George 
Washington University 
David Teschner 
S. in E.E. 1955, Newark College of 
Engineering 
John Charles Thompson 
B.S. 1957, University of Rochester 
William Clarence Thornton 
А.В. 1958, University of Nevada 
Ethan Allen Turshen 
A.B E Kenyon College 


M.P 955, Syracuse University 
John KI l ilke T 
B.S. ir a M E. , University of 
Michigan 
John Perley Vandenburs 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, University of 
Michigan 
Franklin Josep г Visek 


in B.A. 1957, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
John Robert Waller 
B.S. 1953, Georgetown University 
Robert George Weilacher 
7, Columbia University 
rd Welch 
B.S. in Agron. 1953, University of 


on Williams 
7, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Warren Jay Willinger 

A.B. in Govt. 1959, The George 

Washington U: niversity 

Betty M * Wisecarver 

A.B. 1957, Mary Washington College 
William Henry Witt 

А.В. 1941, Harvard University 
Raymond Leroy Worthington 

B.S. 1941, University of Maryland 
Robert Lloyd Zieg 

B.I.E. 1956, General Motors Institute 


Laws IN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


1961 


D.C 


Degrees Confe rre d 


Juris Docror 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 
Robert Frede 


trick Allnutt Va Julian S. Levitt - : > - 
. in ILE. 1957, Virginia Polytechnic Es ү 51 Coles of the City of New York 
stitute S 353 insas State College 
Yvonne Huguette Behart Md Nancy Lou Provost з ( 
icense es Lettres d’Anglais 1949 A.B. 1956, Pembroke College 
R ‘niversity of Bordeaux, France Jon Sheldon Saxe 2 
alph Henry Chilton Va B.S. in Chem. E. 1957, Carneg 
D. S. in М.Е. 1952, Purdue 1 niversity Institute of Technolog a 
avid Paul Cullen Va M: alcolm 1 vingston Sutherland 
S. in Geol.E 1956, M.S. in C.F B.S. in Chem.E. 1957, Carnegie 
G 1957 Oklahoma University Institute of Technok y 
Sorge Baxter Dunaway Tex Robert Vernon Vickers 
BS. in Chem.E. 1950. Alabama B.M.E. 1957, General Motors Institute 
M Polytechnic Institute Albert Sheldon Weycer 
мас arl Garbow Ш B.S. in Chem.E. 1956, University of 
* 1955, Purdue University Wisco 
FEBRUARY 22, 1961 
Huch v 
Tush Y ancey Bernard, Jr Va 
BS 194 niversity of Georgia The George 
Alfred #247; Columbia University wd 
BS Fearing Bridgman, Jr Mas Johr is de 
Stanka 195 M, U.S Coast б uard Academy 3.5. 1957, New Mexico C ollege of 
Be’ Howard Cohen Md Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Shed, 997, Drexel Institute of Technology Francis Arthur Paintin 
оп 1 Feldman Md B.S. in Ch.E. 1951, Case Institute of 
“(у 1957, The George Washington Technology 
Harvey jit , Arnold Edward Renner _ 
ВВ th Gor MN Md B.S. in E.E. 1954, Purdue Univer 
<, € egeo ol 
MEN York а 
А. 1956, Harvard Un t 
JUNE 7, 1961 
Geo 
MY ern Айы Nev. Robert R. Perko 
те ›4 v ن‎ A University B.S. in F.S. 1950, Georgetown 1 
nce Herbert. „Вегш M Michael Terry Platt 
- 1957, Drexel Institute of 3 957, Rensselaer Polytechr 
З 
Va “ 
re shigan State Univer ty of of I ‹ 
* апа Applied Science Jenr 
t Colaianni Mich Ce К 
niversity of Detroit ( d 
Enockson N.D Drexel I of 
amestown College у 
regory Con І | She 
956 Brown Universit, 1“ © 1 of 
enry Wamilton, | $. I 
m Wo fford College 1 
rich Kok ».¢ Ce à 
RS distin tion) А 
James р 1, Antioch College Ww 
S “dwin vemert x Ohio Wes! 
William Wee 1957, Purdue University 
ith oo McDowell Jr M James Wil ms Y 
‚В.Е. 1955. tinction) B.S in E Е 1957, Vanderbilt 1 ersit 
"аід Joga Johns Hopkins Ur t Robert Wayne Wise 
B.S, Joser ph Mossi inghoff Va B.S. 1956, McPherson C« 
а )/, St. Louis Universit, 
MASTER oF Laws 
Ch FEBRUARY 22, 196] 
arles с ога, : | 
АВ L nel Iman Nebr 
ebr SL * 1958, University « ersity « 
e Wasl 
Fr JUNE 7, 1961 
ancis F 
Bs. 1946 Owles, Jr. N.M John Charles Lyons 
в, 1949 1: Versity of Idaho A.B 195 6. Ur sity of Rhod odes la 
^» “Diversity of Utah LL.B. 196 G eorgetown Univers 
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D.C 


onn 


D. 


m 
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Jack Harvey Olender Pa. Daniel Joseph Sammon Ohio 
A.B. 1957, LL.B. 1960, University of B.S. ın E.A. 1957, Case Institute of 
Pittsburgh Technology 
Vernon Amos Peltzer ш LL.B. 1960, Georgetown University í 
A.B. 1941, Depauw University Julius Elwood Slover Mo. 
J.D. 1953, The George Washington B.S. in Ed. 1942, Southeast Missouri 
University State College 


LL.B. 1947, University of Texas 
MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 
Mario Franzosi Italy Sang Ik Moon Kore 


Laurea in Giurisprudenza 1956, Universitá LL.B. 1954, Seoul University 
degli studi di Milano 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


Raden Mohamad Sudjiman Indonesia 
M.L. 1948, Kyoto University, Japan 


Docror OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


JuNE 7, 1961 


Gordon A. Christenson д Utah 
B.S.L. 1955, LL.B. 1956, University 
of Utah 


DISSERTATION: "Individuals before In- 
ternational Tribunals: Direct Access 
in Private Matters" 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
BACHELOR OF Суп, ENGINEERING 
OcTOBER 22, 1960 


James Peter Hum D.C. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


Anthony Stephen Basile Md. 
JUNE 7, 1961 

N.H. 
Thomas Patrick Carroll, Jr D.C. Paul Enos Rova уз. 
Donald White Evick Md. John Ellsworth Williams 
Alfred Eugene Johnson, Jr. Va. 

BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Остовев 22, 1960 

pé 
john Glanville Dunn Md. Nicholas Charles Kopulos Md. 
.awrence Fumio Hatakeyama D.C. Fabian Thomas Liss p.e 

A.B. 1951, University of Hawaii Jack Nimetz 
FEBRUARY 22, 1961 

D.C 
Joseph Edward Ferris Va. Steven Tsakos Va. 
Frederick Carl Hallberg Conn. Charles Lamont Whitham 
John Francis Kane Md. 

Ж, € 
June 7, 1961 vi. 

Harold Louis Boerlin II D.C. Kenneth Fergusson Hewitt Mas 
Arthur William Brooks, Jr Md. Clifford Philip Holton Mis 
Douglas McCord Early Md. John Virgil Howie 7 
Kitt Earl Gillilland D.C. James Edwin Jennings Dc 
Thom. as John Golab Md. James Aloysius Kinnahan D 


, > "1 / je 
(With distinction) ;ee Chek Lin v 
Daniel Bowles Havens Va Charles Vincent Moyer 


| Degrees 


Conferred 


Henry Moffette Tharpe, Jr 
George Emile Titcomb 
Franklin Rafael Wiesman 
Herbert Swann Wilkinson II 


BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


| OS = —Á ©” aM 
fohn Joseph Nilles Va 
tam Perazich D. 
Alan à. Givens Sharp D.C. 
'arleton Va 
La 
М; dence ү кз Boehly Va 
AB тра hawan India 
В, | 1953, Punjab University, India 
А JUNE 
Paras С Cogswell Austin Va. 
Be Toander Dhir D.C. 
Ain! Inde City College of Calcutta 
[ag andrew Gray Va 
G аЧасе Joyce 
Мушке Mon усе, Jr. D ^ 


1 
Josep itt Hartoko Notowidigdo 


& Indonesia 
ard Ozefovich Pa. 


Roger Frederick Mead 


7, 1961 
Rocco Richard Palmisano 


Jan Alfred Patermaster 
Thomas Alan Penn, Jr 

Earle Conway Richardson 
Dirse Wilkis Sallet 

Bernard Charles Schuler 
Michael Szwec 

Robert Eggimann Underwood 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


OCTOBER 


Vall 
ism Brooks Jansen 


22, 1960 


Edward Wallace MacLaren, Jr 


7, 1961 


Kendrick Wellman Parks 
Harold Siminski 
James Chaffin Wade, Jr 


Master OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Va. 
NE 
Rol: "- 
Garet A tener Bennett Md 
Porte тен Bornstein D.C. 
*r Gad — M 
8 FEBRUARY 
BS. in опа Burky Idaho 
Jam Colorado 935, University of 
Bs Constantino V 
Sua Манасе, University of 
| B.S Carl 'eldman Ma 
seph R "ng. 1958, Tufts Un ш 
! ег Е 2 , IVersity 
BS Y^ E olio Pa 


. Са 1937, B.S. in С.Е. 195 
Richard wee, Institute of з С.Е. 1952, 


Technology 


I 
X Shino hong University, АН 
BE E Franklin Мік hell, Jr Va 
» University of Vi ua 
"AS Ma Buck а 
BS in Burtner Va 


nos GB, 10 
Wa stitute ” 1947 » Worcester Polytech 


inic 


Нагору 1954, Р, = Va. 
Bae F. Davida J Vania State University 


Moz ), / 
Bee Alan GI Ce of the City of New York У 
er C. Ha Michigan State University Md 
Jon, 40, John Brown Ur Ark 
S, 194; ! mbul] H чуен 
941, U.S. Nae Ma 


laval Ac ademy 


22, 1961 


Louis Samuel Rotolo 
B.S. in E.E. 1951, University of 
Michigan 
William Robert Stinchcum 
B.S. 1928, Yale University 
Irving Joseph Superfine 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Naval Academy 
Louis Martin Tierney 
B.S. in E.E. 1947, University of 
Maryland 
Allison Howes Whorf 
B.S. in E.E. 1952, University of 
Massachusetts 
Joseph Frederick Zauner, Jr 
B.M.E. 1949, Catholic University of 
America 


7, 1961 


James Lill Hinson 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1953, University of 
Maryland 
Robert Irvin Hughes, Jr 
B.E.E. 1950, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Isaac Lyman Ledbetter, Jr 
B.S. in C.E. 1933, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 
Alvin Paul Lehnerd 
B.S. in E.E. 1952, Ohio University 
Herbert Beatson MacLea 
B.S.1954, Trinity College 
Wilfrid James Mayo-Wells 
B.E.E. 1952, The George Washinet 
l ty 


niversi 


Md 


Mass 


<<< 


Md. 
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William Augustin McCarty 
B.S. in Arch. 1933, University of 
Florida 
Paul Joseph Queeney 
B.S. 1952, University of Scranton 
Phillip Kahan Reiss 
B.C.E. 1956, University of Virginia 


MASTER 


Albert Philip Canal 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, University of 
Missouri 
Arnold Charles Meltzer 
B.S. in Eng. 1958, The George 
Washington University 


Davinder Kumar Anand 
B.M.E. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
George Nick Kambouris 
B.S. in E.E. 1949, West Virginia 


University 


THE 


Carl Frederick Austerlitz 


Edward Ralph Babst 
Paul Richard Bergeron 11 
Edgar Grayson Collins 
Joel Samuel Davis 
William Hugh Fearer 
Arthur Paul Herrmann 
Evelyn Carole Huston 
Morton Keroes Hyman 


Jr 


Fla Frank Lindsay Robertson Va 
B.S, in М.Е. 1948, Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology p.0. 
Md Helman I. Stern ^ 
B.S. in E.E, 1957, Drexel Institute 
Va. of Technology Ve 
John Haynes Williams 
B.S. 1951, D.C. Teachers College 
OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 
FEBRUARY 22, 1961 
Md. Frank Mathild Nelson Fh 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1948, Massachusetts 
Md. Institute of Technology ohio 
William Harold Young Е 
B.S. in Nav. Arch. and Mar. Eng. 1956, 
Webb Institute of of Naval Architecture 
JUNE 7, 1961 
Р x D.C 
India Theodore Ronald Kornreich 
C.Ch.E. 1958, College of the City of 
New York Va 
Md Joseph Mittleman 
B.E.E. 1958, College of the City of 
New York 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 
OcTOBER 22, 1960 
D.C 
JUNE 7, 1961 
pc 
Md. Conrad Anthony Leongini Md. 
Md. Haynes A. McDaniel, Jr. үз 
Va. Anine-Ellen Moore рс 
D.C. Ryland DeLano Packett Va. 
Md. Ernest Augustus Randleman, Jr. 
Va. B.S. 1950, Wake Forest College p. 
D.C. Ross Hain Swope Md. 
D.C Myron Holly Winget, Jr. 
D.C. B.S. 1956, University of Maryland 


Stanley Edward Karasik 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Ruth Kathryne Brewer 
Eleanor Jane Browne 
“rances Borroto Chester 
Florence Shelton Clark 
Ruth Lois Herman Cohen 
Mary Sutherland Curry 
Annette Diana Felber 
Kenneth Aloysius Fulton 
Mariam Veronica Glashofer 
Genevieve Alida Kvam 
Carolyn Braund Lanier 
Ruth Nunnally Laycock 
Patricia Ann Matthews 
Naomi Waller McLellon 
(With distinction) 
Robert Daniel Moore 
Olivia Denniston Mor gan 
Joan Neely 


OCTOBER 22, 


мё 
Уа. Deena Shirley Osheroff ‘ 
Ga (With distinction) у» 
Va. Mary Helen Pastnyck v 
D.C. Barbara Bolin Russell v 
Md. Lorraine Shirley Sanders D 
Va. Agnes Grace Schwartzenburg y 
D.C Helen Nunnally Simpson ve 
Pa Lillian Piggott Smith (d. 
Md. Judith Helena Sonosky кт 
Va. Marilyn Gorschman Taske ys. 
Va. Laviece Edith Tribble 
Va. Celita Blevins Varn ай. 
Texas (With distinction) м. 
Уа. Mary Lucille Weddle ү, 


| 
| 
$ | 


Roselyn Ruback Weil 
Betty Jane Wrubel 


Degrees Conferred 


Katherine 
(With distir 

Р Stinction) 

Sandra Brotman 

^uise Howard I 


Burton 
Susanne Lay 


al Evers 


V 
lames ene Algire 


нп Sara Bake: 


т garet Ba 7 
Irene po Baker Cochran 


ette 
Ober " 
»ottesman 


artgroves 
^ 
Shin] Edward Hawkins 

y anheim Hennes 
„І distinction) 


na A 
anche Ahlm Holloway 


‚ Hotovy 
агу Ruth Joyner 
innemann 


‘lizabeth Luks 
Y Alice Lund 
Maguire 
ene Marshall 


BACHELOR OF 


Rosa]; 
alie Bryant Arnald 


Dori, 


( Anne Lokerson 


Annette Bachmayer 


pecia : › 
al honors in Home Economics) 


FEBRUARY 


S.D 


22, 1961 


Carol B. Heiderman 
Kathleen Walsh Reams 
Elaine Lois Woolf 
Nancy Ellen Wright 
Linda Ann Zarin 


June 7, 1961 


Patricia May McDanield 
Laura Annette McDowell 
Sandra Lee Mensh 
Patricia Jo Murphy 
Donald Ray Palmer 
Janet Marie Pierson 
Sharon Lea Rabinowitz 
Judith Anne Ramberg 
Elizabeth Olmsted Ramsey 
Pauline Van Norman Rice 
Martha Ann Risher 
Sidney-Ann Roberts 
Helen Eudene Roche 
Joan Berberich Roper 
With distinction 
Susan Ryder Skaggs 
Anita Davis Smith 
Josephine Regar Speed 
Fred Lowell Thomas 
Carolyn Elizabeth Tucker 


Chester Howard Twentyman 


Charlotte-Ann Waters 
Virginia Vollmer Way 
Ernestine Elizabeth White 
Dorothy Frances Williams 
Linda Margaret Williams 
Gwendolyn White Yance 
Linda Elaine Yute: 

Resa Beverly Zall 


SCIENCE IN Номе Economics 


Fesruary 22, 1961 


Md 


Jane Hilgedick 


June 7, 1961 


Md 


Imogene Allen Swearengen 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Judith 
Ann V : 
Roy Jerome к 


Har 

Ty 

Shirley pines C xor d 
yllis 


Olinger 


р Anzelmi 
prank Ch E arbiere 


Grace 
Ch 
AB rote Aherns 


Tincipia College 


OcTOBER 


Ohio 
Md. 


22, 1960 


Frances Smith Wall 
Herbert Duane Whetstone 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


D.C. 
D.C. 


Ж. 


Harry Lee Wickline 


, 1961 


Eugene Posati 

Ronald Kenneth Reeves 
Jerry Michael Sluger 
Lawrence Gregori Usiskin 
Ellis Bowman Wisler, Jr 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 


N.J. 


Mary Ann Ashton 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, Madison College 


Miss 
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Helen McClure Baker D.C. 


A.B. 1935, Eastern Kentucky State College 
Harold Eugene Bayes D.C 
A.B. in Ed. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Doris Isabelle Billow Pa 
B.S. 1940, Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg 


Alice Estelle Braxton D.C 
B.S. 1956, D.C. Teachers College 

Emily Taylor Brown W.Va 
A.B. 1953, Shepherd State College 

Robert Maurice Brown Va 
B.S. in P.E. 1941, University of Alabama 

Edith Kleinberg Chasnov Va 
B.S. 1945, New York University 

Doris Nadine Comby D. 


B.S. 1934, A.B. 1936, Oklahoma College 
for Women 
Ruth Bittler Cornfield Va 
A.B. 1934, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
Ronald Arthur Dearden D.C 
B.S. in P.E. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


Walter Frank Dunn Va 
B.S. 1952, East Tennessee State College 

Richard Duane Ernsberger Va 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, University of Tennessee 

Alberta Lawson Ferguson D.C 
B.S. 1954, D.C. Teachers College 

Walter Harold Ferrell Va 


A.B. in Ed. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Zenon Efthymiou Georgiades D.C 
A.B. in Ed. 1957, The George Washington 
University 


Patricia Joanne Hanigan N.J 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, Indiana University 

Margaret May Herron D.C 
A.B. 1955, Youngstown University 

Ruth Hinkson Md 
A.B. 1932, Phillips University 

Rex Lawrence Howard Md 
B.S. 1950, D.C. Teachers College 

Harry Robert Huffer Md 
B.S. in P.E. 1954, University of Maryland 

Virginia Pearl Hymes D.C. 
B.S. 1956, D.C. Teachers College 

Emily Elizabeth Johnson D.C 
B.S. 1949, Howard University 

Geraldine Hooper Jones D.C 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, Hampton Institute 

Loretta Reeves Keller Calif 
^.B. 1959, Stanford University 

Betty Jane Kenney I 


А.В. 1945, The George Washington 
University 
A.M. 1951, University of Illinoi 


Elizabeth Shelton King Md 
A.B. 1935, Concord College 

Quintin Scouzall Lander Va 
^.B. 1930, University of Wisconsin 

Mary Agnes Law D.C. 
B.S. 1935, Mississippi Southern Col 


Michael Laurence Mark | D.C 
Mus.B. 1958, Catholic University of 


America 


FEBRUARY 22, 196] 


Thelma Amdur D.C 
A.B. 1941, Brooklyn College 

Betty Jeanne Attebery D.C 
_A.B. 1952, Arizona State University 

Viola Prudence Bleckley Md 
A.B. 1940, Piedmont College 

Clay Evans Brooks, Jr. Md 
A.B. 1950, D.C. Teachers College 

Marilyn Tyler Brown N.C 
A.B. 1957, Virginia Union University 

Herbert Walter Henry Dankert Va 


B.S. in P.E. 1939, Wittenberg University 


William Berkley Martin v 
A.B. 1950, Lynchburg College мі 


Laurena Gay Matson 


A.B. 1957, College of William and Mary NJ 


William Theodore McCaffrey 

B.S. in C.E. 1935, Tri-State College 
, University of Michigan 

M.C.E. 1942, Polytechnic Institute of 

Brooklyn p. 

James Francis Murray, Jr. 

A.B. 1950, Lebanon Valley College уз. 
Audean Carter Norwood 

B.S. in Ed. 1952, Oklahoma College for 


Women C 
Harrison James Parker, Jr. p. 
A.B. 1946, Morgan State College Ve 


Lois Ferry Parks 
A.B. 1929, University of California at 
Los Angeles мё 
Atherine Brown Pinkney Р 
B.S. 1942, Maryland State Teachers 


College, Bowie ps 
Charles Kreske Post 
B.S. 1957, Lycoming College NY 


Donald Eugene Rameden 
B.S. in Ed. 1955, Concordia Teachers 
College 
Dermot Joseph Schnack А 
А.В. in Ed. 1957, The George Washington 
University pc 
Warren Albert Sheffey 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, Coppin State Teachers 
College, Md pe 
Samuel Silverman е 
A.B. in Ed. 1957, The George Washington 
University v 
Charlotte Lee Tolley 
A.B. 1959, College of William and Mary — 
James Angelo Toompas 
B.S. 1949, Davis and Elkins College Md. 
Sarah Rogers Tucker i 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, D.C. Teachers College ү 
Leon Van Orman 
B.S. 1956, New York State University 


Teachers College, Potsdam мі 
Jacquelyn Van Solkema 
A.B. 1956, Calvin College рс 
Tempie Tolbert Vest 
A.B. 1941, Shaw University мё 
Henrietta Ray Walker 
A.B. 1943, East Carolina Teachers 
College рс 
Mattie Fuller Walker " 
B.S. 1951, Hampton Institute ме 
Helen Pearl Weymouth d 
LL.B. 1936, The George Washington à 
University мё 
Harriet Elizabeth Whitaker j 
Ph.B. 1934, Pembroke College Ve 
Clara Lane White C 
B.S. 1947, Virginia State College pi 
Frances Coles Wood C 
B.S. 1953, Virginia State College p. 
Anne Cox Young 
A.B. 1928, Huntington College 
NJ 
John Wostbrock Englishman be МУ ys 
А.В. 1955, Washington and Lee Univer? ys 
Robert Scobie Fairweather ys 
B.S. 1934, U.S. Naval Academy 
William Louis Fey, Jr. ps- 
B.S. 1937, U.S. Naval Academy 
Helen Anne Folcik ЖТ 
A.B. in Ed. 1958, The George Washing" 1. 


University 


Gladys Hollabaugh Fox 


A.B. 1918, University of Arkansas 


\ 


С 


arol Mills Harris р.‹ 
А.В. in Ed, 1950, West Virginia State 

i College 

^h К. W. Johnson Va 
З, in Ed. 1936, West Virginia State 

Jol College 

eon Schumann Mann Md 
9. 1957 . of yland 

Marcella p p niversity { Maryland x 


б, 1941, Pennsylvania State Teachers 
Cha ollege, Mansfield 


res Edward Offutt, Jr - 
MB. in Ed. 1958, The George Washington 
hiversity 
JUNE 
Mary Anna Bartz m 
A E 1955, University of Wisconsin 
p Joseph Bidwick, Jr - 
Arn... 129, King's College 
Ped fario Bhcont ni т es 
Ves 1946, University of Scranton 
* William Broderius 


1957, Mi nesc Stat 

He St. Cloud E 
nry Frederic k Busky - 
а Р.Е, 1960, The George Washington 


Teachers Colle 


Lena Eloise Calkins а 
hiv Ed. 1957, The George W ashington 
Dona ersity 
i ald Arthur Cuttler - 


Tin Ed. 1955 Pennsylvania State 
Robert Gers College, Indiana 

В.5 "spin Czapiewski V 
Orestry 1951, Pennsyl 
University 


inia 


u 
B.S Жїз Davis Va 


ampton Institute 


M 
j^ Md 
n abama 
S 1 V 
Robert 1990, Madison College 
BS. jautchell Foster Me 
William p> University of Mary] 
Bs Raymond Fox Th Md 
Jat Р.Е. 1954, The George Washi ; 
Hows niversity б h ton 
AB аце] Giberson V 
Bettie ` 4s Harvard University Я 
A.B, [gp Patrick Greffet Va 
Osemary 7»? 1 Xas Western College 
A.B Tj Leresa Gutierrez р.х 
Lois K 6, Hunter College 
A.B e arrison V 
А.В. 1958, тшт 4 
"еа Holmes Jong of New Hampshire D 
Helen Wad; D.C. Teachers College 
o AB 1931 5 занона І 
"Aude Wi - State Teachers College 
ХАВ. тоу kins Kerr ^ Va 
P Joseph Kery S College 
„5. 195 : 
Ann Education hode Island College of | 
‘nes 
AB. te irby 
МАВ, 1959 “з 
Venet VA „ College of New Rochelle xt 
BS Ша Lambros ^ o nelle Md 
Julius ton Maryland State Teachers College, 
Bs Xander L 
in Temi I951, Pennsylvania s = 
ers nie .USyIVania State 
qna Roma; Ollege, East Stroudsburs 
S. in Ed пе Marosy : Ohio 
Teache ч С 3), Pennsylvan a State 
ollege, Edinboro 


Degrees Conferred 


Leonard Mark Orloff M 
B.S. in Ed. 1949, D.C. Teachers College 
LL.B. 1956, Georgetown University 

Sally Ann Evans Reiísnyder D.( 
A.B. 1950, The George Washington 


University 


Brooke Schumm Va 
B.S. 1927, U. S. Naval Academy 

Charles Paul Sheppard l'exas 
A.B. 1940, East Texas State College 

Carter Nicholas Thorpe Va 
B.S. 1955, D.C. Teachers College 

James Boyd Webb Va 
B.S. 1955, East Carolina College 

Richard Warren White V 


A.B. 195 brown University 

1961 

Cecelia Marsha D. 
B.S. 1948, D.C. Teachers College 

Michael Martin Mehalic, J: D.C 
B.S. 1954, D.C Teachers College 

Elsie Colston Mitchell D. 
B.S. 1951, D.C.Teachers College 

Marjorie Brown Mizelle Md 


B.S. 1946, North Carolina State Teachers 


College, Fayett 


Leander Robert Morgan D. 

B.S. 1954, D.C. Teachers College 
Barbara Della Mowry Md 

B.S. 1954, D.C. Teachers College | 
Joanne Bouthilet Parker D. | 


A.B. 1949, Radcliffe College 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, Macalester College 


Michae ıl Patchan, Jr Mc 
A.B 7, University of Maryland 

Marie Lapinski Petrenko M 
B.Mus. 1933, Syracuse University 


Martha Ellen Waldo ( 
B.S. 1944, 1 


Шоп Powe V 


1iversity of Minnesota 


Daisy Fry D. 

B.S. It 
Salvatore Fla | 

Ed.B | 
Donald S! V 

B.S. 1952, Penn ania tat "ach 

Colle à 

Ruth Hobbs Sangster M 

B.S. 1934, D.C Teachers College 
Esperance Lanpher Savage M 

B.S. 1929, University of Vermont 
Shirley Ann Smallwood D.( 

B.S. 1953, D.C. Teachers College 
John Raymond Smith D.( | 

B.S. 1950, Maryland State Teachers 
сї M 

and State Teachers | 
С} Va 
Illinois Wesleyan 
University 

Janet Smith Thompson D. 

A.B. 1944, Madison Col 
Alan Harr 1 Townshend Va 


А.В. in Govt 1957, The George Washington 


Donald Paul 
3.5. in Ed 
College 
Emmett ( T 
B.S. 1953 Teachers College 
Martha Lou Ware D. 
A.B. 1951, LL.B. 1953, University of 


nd State Teachers 


ennis Reid Webb T 
A.B. 1952, Univer 


ty of North Carolina 
David Fife Welch Ind. 
A.B. 1940, Franklin College of Indiana 
James Nelson Young Va 
B.S. 1951, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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George William Anderson, Jr. Md. 
B.S. in Ed. 1955, Maryland State Teachers 
College, Salisbury 


A.M. in L.S. 1960, Wesleyan University 


| 
ka an nnd وض‎ жа Е —_— — 
ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 
OCTOBER 22, 1960 
Betty Aleatha Brooks D.C Marguerite Louise Shimp ww 
B.S. 1952, D.C. Teachers College A.B. 1954, Shepherd State College 
A.M. 1954, New York University . A.M. in Ed. 1956, The George Washington 
Elsie Murtagh Hurley Va University 
B.S. in Ed. 1939, College of the City 
of New York 
A.M.in Ed. 1953, The George Washington 
University 
FEBRUARY 22, 1961 
м 


Anne Mildred Hoyle 
B.S. 1941, University of Maryland 
A.M. 1946, Columbia University 


June 7, 1961 
Ralph Frank Corrado D.C. Leila Virginia Hardesty 8 
B.S. 1953, D.C. Teachers College B.S. 1941, University of Maryland 
A.M. in Ed. 1958, The George Washington A.M. in Ed. 1948, The George Washington 
University University Vs 
Walter Frank Dunn Va Ruby Lefler Hare : 
B.S. 1952, East Tennessee State College A.B. in Ed. 1955, A.M. in Ed. 1957, The 
A.M. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington George Washington University v 
University Cara Hamilton Peterson 
Lyndale Harpster George Md B.S. 1938, Virginia State College 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, A.M. in Ed. 1952, The A.M. 1946, New York University 
George Washington University 
"Росток or EDUCATION 
June 7, 1961 
Morris Edward Sumner Md 
A.B. 1952. Emory University 
Ed.M. 1958, Loyola College 
Dissertation: “A Study of Organized and 
Professionally Staffed Personnel Counsel. 
ing and Guidance Programs in the Five \ 
Hundred Largest Private Industrial Cor- 
porations in the United States" 
THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT. BI SINESS, AND INTERN \ TIONAL 
AFFAIRS 
BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 
OCTOBER 22, 1960 P | 
William Peter Babione Va. Abdullah Azhari Nuri p 
Sandra Scharbach Funston Kans Andrew Joseph Potts ve 
John Dale Gillilland D.C. Robert Lynton Pritchard Kor? 
John Joseph Heberle D.C Lloyd Sang Ikk Shim C 
Walter Lee Hefner, Jr М.С. А.В. 1958, Elizabethtown College VAA 
Douglas Lloyd Johnson Calif. Daniel Albert Taylor, Jr Oh 
Robert Dean Miller Va. John Henry van Santen, Jr 
" iny 99 1C 
FEBRUARY 22, 1961 pé > 
William Edward Carmichael Va. Robert Earl Nordstrom Dc 
Rowland Carlos Croft Utah Edward Herbert Opack р. ў 
Mary Frances Crown D.C. Robert Hawthorne Price, Jı M 
Robert William Eilbeck Va. Elfriede Ann Remillard 1 
Henry Akers Engelbrecht, Jı Md. Lloyd Donald Roberts x 
William Thomas Glover Md Richard Alvin Silas Ve 
Edward John Hino Pa Russell Snaith ys 
Judith Rose Irwin Va Harry Lee Spear G 
Cecil Beam Jones, Jr. Texas Gregory King Stone Dc 
Stewart Lynburg Lane Md. Constantine Harry Tseronis p | 
Jaromir Joseph Michal D.C. Kathryn Louise Zimmer i 
Robert Hector Munn Mass 


{ore 


Ph Luther Arbena 
about hehr Ardalan 
oh lam Haywood Ausman 
^ Ross Bailer 
Vien Muriel Crumly 
ча distinction ) 
Thomas Daly 
lith distinction ) 
V. asd Dolan, Jr 
lerce Donley II 
UD Р Engelbart 
in eldmar 
ichard Hale Fischma 3 


W 


oe 


m am 


JUNE 
Md. 


Iran 
D.C 

Md. 

Md 


Ohio 


De, grees Conferred 


1961 


Ruth Louise Gots 
Stanley David Heckman 
With distinction) 
Martin Richard Miller 
Jerry Mack Newman 
Floyd Clarence Plowman, Jr 
Sarah Gail Roemheld 
William Norval Rogers 
Lillian G. Spigel 
Ruth Louise Timberlake 
Harold Joel Tomin 
Judith Gail Wheelus 


BACHELOR OF Business ADMINISTRATION 


B 
Lewis h Wayne Adkins 
k arber 
avid Francis Beach 
ма lall Bernheise l 
nce Charles Carone 
Паш Crumly 


Anthony Dement 
enitis 


aim El-Asa] 
With distinction) 
cam Engelm: an 
Obert Eskew 
He may th distinction) 
Y s gh Frain 
John Pert Qn Ри, mes 
me т Harold Gr ay III 
agood Haly 
Y Jen awkins 
Ma M enin Heinbuch, Jr. 
Rope ert Tavs Herriman, Jr 
2 Ltt t Jot bson Hughes 
0; 51, hiversi of Le ille 
Judy А os Kaltz m 
ne 


MASTER OF 


а Doum: 1 


Diversity of Minnesot 
A Sm rese nne a 


tanford Univers 


Austin’ 7 
Sti p. J Üniversity of Ari 
а rizona 
B mer Cole 


BS. in P 2^ Dodd 


» Georgetown 


Baumgart 
fer,’ "ortland Sta ate Colles 


A.B. тола Belland Р 

В. 1953 ~ 

PAB hert аам, State University 
A, г. 

Tn ü d Furman Universit 

RvB аупе Cross EY 


. 19 
Obert Wee? Portland S 
A.B. Wiliam Elro < tate College 


niversity of Florida 


eph Doda Je South Dakota 


JUNE 


W.Va. 
Fla 
D.C 
D.C 
Md 
Md 
Md 

Md. 
D.C 


Pa 
Texas 

Va 
D.C 

Va 


Md. 
D.C 


1961 


Robert Gipsy Lineberry 
Douglas Donald Mann 
Douglas Monroe McMillan 
Yura Darrell Meyer 

Merritt Lee Murry 

Roy Joseph Naquin 

Heoung Lodi Oh 

William Herman Peeples, J: 
William Collins Reagan 
Margaret Elizabeth Robinson 
John William Saadi 

Marvin Paul Singman 
Lucille E. Sithens 

Albert Harry Snyder 
Mohamed Amine Soussane 
Ernest Paul Sult 

Norbert Harold Szymanowsk 
John Owen Turner 

Mildred Warford 

Jerry Dean Whitlock 
Harold Kenneth Wilson 


LL.B. 1955, University of Oklahoma 


George Edward Winkler 
David Homer Zirkle, Jr 


Arts IN GOVERNMENT 


OcTOBER 22, 1960 


Va 


Calif 


Patrick James McEvoy 

B.S. 1956, Fordham University 
William Raymond Nelson 

B.S. 1956, Ohio State University 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


Martin Francis Murray, Jr 


A.B. 1951, University of Pennsylvani: 


Frank Robert Papp 
A.B. in Govt. 1957, The George 
Washington University 
David Maria Salto 
A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George 
Washington University 


1961 


Robert Arnold Flaten 
A.B. 1956, St. Olaf College 
Dwight Lee Gravitte 


a 


a 
d 


Va 

Va 
N 

V 


- 


a 
J 
a 
Korea 
D.C 
Md 

Va 

Md 
D.C 
Md 

Pa 
Moroc co 
Va 

Md 
Md 
Minn 
Va 

Pa 


Md 
Va 


Md 


Ohio 


A.B. in Govt. 1948, B.S. 1954, The George 


Washington University 
Elvin Ragnvald Heiberg III 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Military Academy 


M.S. in C.E. 1958, Massachusetts Instit 


of Technology 


ite 
ite 
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ersity Record 


James Everett Hobbs Va. 
A.B. 1954, University of Georgia 

Jung Gun Kim Korea 
A.B. 1958, University of Kansas City 

Gertrude Cecelia Laprade Va. 
A.B. in Govt. 1957, The George 

Washington University 

Gregory James Lock Va 
E.E. 1932, University of Cincinnati 
B.D. 1935, Virginia Theological Seminary 

Larry Vincent Luther S.D 


A.B. 1959, University of South Dakota 


MASTER OF Arts IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


OCTOBER 


James Anderson Hazelrigs 


B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 


Ga. 


FEBRUARY 


Rajinder K. Ahuja 
A.B. 1953, LL.B. 1955, University of 
Delhi, India 
Saneh Bhodhipathom 
LL.B. 1947, University of Thammasat 
Thailand 


India 


Thailand 


Richard Anthony Cocozza Va. 
A.B. 1954, Merrimack College 
JUNE 
Richard Caldwell Gay D.C. 
B.S. in B.A. 1958, American University 
Coleman Mandelblit Md 
A.B. 1954, College of the City of 
New York 
John Curran Massey D.C. 


A.B. 1936, St. Mary's University 
A.M. 1940, Catholic University of America 


Master or Arts IN P 


OcTOBER 


William Edward Atwater Fla 
B.S. 1941, University of Florida 
James Vodra Coleman Ky 


A.B. 1947, West Kentucky State 
College 
B.D. 1950, Union Theological Seminary 


FEBRUARY 
James Carroll Daugherty Md. 
A.B. 1954, Amherst College 
Paul Dallas Davis 
B.S. in Ed. 1943, Southeast Missouri 
State College 
Allen Lewis Goodman 
A.B. 1959, University of Redlands 
Peter Joseph Lord 
A.B. 1951, University of Wisconsin 


JUNE 7 


George Mihich 


ے 


Chalmers Gail Norris, Jr. мі 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg 
James Robert Reid 
B.S. 1953, Michigan State Normal College 
Allen Milton Singer 
A.B. 1952, The George Washington 
University 
William Histaspas Stewart, Jr. 
A.B. 1960, University of Alabama 


мё 
Mi. 


Ala 


22, 1960 
Thomas James Kerr ve 
A.B. 1957, University of Washington 
22, 1961 
Madge Louise Crouch рс 
B.S. 1947, Columbia University Md. 
Merlyn Ralph Jones 4 
B.S. in Health Ed. 1952, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg eyss 


Robert Ewing McCord 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 


7, 1961 


d 
John Franklin Patrick M 


B.S. in B.A. 1955, University of Virginia Va 
Vivian Rebecca Banks Taylor 
B.S. 1955, Virginia State College NJ 
Arthur Edward Vanderlinden II 4 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, Loyola University, La- 
UBLIC ADMINISTR ATION 
22, 1960 
v 


Elroy Louis Nieweg 
A.B. 1957, Allegheny College 
William Hart Stewart 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


22, 1961 


David Hollingsworth McClain 


A.B. 1957, Duke University Hawa!" 
Carl Tatsuo Sakata 
A.B. 1951, Grinnell College New 


Lee E. Walker Em 
B.S. 1958, Brigham Young University 
Debebow Zelelie 2 
A.B. 1957, University College of Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia 


, 1961 


N.Y. 


A.B. 1954, University of Buffalo 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


OCTOBER 


Richard Auslander N.Y. 
B.S, 1957, University of Pennsylvania 
Daniel George Cummins Calif. 


B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 


22, 1960 А 
, 19 я 
Joseph Franklin Davis zh, 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland Mich 


Maurice John Fazlollah 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 


Do и 


E 
ans Jay Francis 


Lowell William Frederick 


Rober in B.A. 1949, University of Buffalo 


rt Clarence Gaskill 


„А.В, 1952 
Philip Donaia c" ~ verit 


» А.В. in Ed. 195 3, Eastern Washingt 


re Co lege of Education 
nk Niles Н; alm 


1956, University of Maryland 
John hn Smith’ Herrick 
; n Chem.E. 1940, Michigan State 


5 hiversity of Agriculture and Applied 
tence 


Hady Lloyd Holt 

1942, North Texas State Teachers 
College 
Y Devereux Jarratt 


һы 1951 New York University 


leary Long 


Jerr 


S. 1959 U 
Thomas D Dil Б of Maryland 
Jam, - 195 niversity of Maryland 


avertord College 


S. in B.A, 195 0, University of Kansas 


Degrees Confe rre d 


Va Clarence Montgomery Miller, Jr 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, U.S. Air Force 
Md Institute of Technology 
Henry Oland Parman, Jr 
Va B.S. in B.A. 1956, Ohio State University 
Norman Arnold Rautiola 
Wash B.S. in Met.E. 1954, Michigan College of 
on Mining and Technology 
Robert Rotstan 
Oreg B.S. in Ed. 1953, University of Cincinna 
John Albert Salyards, Jr 
Md A.B. 1955 bust niversity 


Roy D. Simmons, Jr 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Jimmie Taylor 


Texas B.S. in Aero.E. 1942, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas 

John Alvin Trask 

Texas A.B. 1941, Syracuse University 
George Ureke 

Wis B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Howard Earl Weinhuff 

Va B.S. in B.A. 1948, University of Arizona 
Andrew Milton White 

N.J B.S. 1947, Memphis State University 


Herbert Louis Wurth 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


; ДҮ B 
А "am Bauers, J 
B ; in Govt. 1950, The George 
Frege Shington University 
A.B. үсе * man Buggie 
Jam, es 51956, Yale Univers ity 
А n tiness С ogswell 


A.B, 1998, Jniversity of New га ico 


niversity of Maryland 


Berna, 


L АВЧ aard Abrams 


xy зот Ala iversity of Pennsylvania 
Bar tin Mil Se, 1959, University of 
in nne Ames 
ovt. 1958, The George 
NU, IM) University 
епѕоп 


rt S ыа Hse College 
rown U 

АЗ, тапа Bond Verity 

rie тага Mil hacia B. Stetson University 


cigs: in EA 1940ге ss 


1 » Glasst E e 
BS y ctor enr pe State Colleg 
p Мага University of 


n 
Wi TNAM 1957, University of 
no B. 1 1940" ward C ampbell. Jr. 
еп Dea. jp versity of Texas 


Univ 
B rch ard Dian” of Maryland 


Bc f Amerin o Catholic University 
Tha stitute“ » Rensselaer P 


Bs. Richard 
ч a Аг Downs 


olytechnic 


qå an Due, o Miami University 
hari wake ulane University 
D В, 194 e Ellis, Jr. 


att C - Boston College 


Cation, d enity of Southern 


Texas George William Glatis > 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, Boston University 


James Loy Long 


ti 


Md B.S. in B.A, 1952, New Mexico College of 


Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Conn Richard Harvey Shuford, Jr 
A.B. 1948, Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Mary Elinor Thompson 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, Ohio State University 


JUNE 7, 1961 


N.Y. Robert Brown Grant 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
daho Stephen Stanley Douglas Griffith 
B.S. in M.E. 1945, University of 
Washington 
Va Robert Stephen Haley 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
Stuart Lee Harbour 
Iowa B.S. 1947, University of Illinois 
Frank Walter Harding III 


Pa. B.S. 1950, Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Andrew Edgar Hare 

Va A.B. 1949, Bethany College 
John Nelson Hassell 

N.J B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Glenn Goodwin Haycraft 

Md A.B. 1940, The George Washington 


University 
Evan Griffith Highley, Jr. 
A.B. 1953, Lafayette College 
James Anthony Kauflin 


Texas B.S. in B.A. 1960, Ohio State University 
George Richard Kirmse 
Wash A.B. 1951, Fordham University 
Elmer William Lyster, Jr. 
Pa A.B. 1949, Temple University 


Seymour Meadow 
B.S. in Phar. 1949, University of Buffalo 
Harry Wayne Morgan, Jr. 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Naval Academy 
Va James Phillip Morgan, Jr. 
B.S.C. 1948, Spring Hill College 


D.C James Kenneth Palmer 
A.B. in Ed. 1960, The George Washington 
Pa University 
Edwin Joseph Parker 
Va A.B. 1955, University of California 
James Henry Pflaging 
Calif A.B. 1955, The George Washington 


University 


Tenn 


Conn. 


Calif. 


W.Va. 


Md. 
Ohio 
N.Y 

Va 
N.Y 
Ohio 

Ala 


D.C 


N.Y 
Md 
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Richard Herd Pierce Fla. 
A.B. 1959, University of Maine 

Harris Gordon Rogers, Jr Ga. 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Naval Academy 

Victor Anthony Ruvo Pa. 
B.S. 1950, University of Pittsburgh 

James Dickerman Small N.Y. 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 

Winston Bryant Stephens, Jr. D.C. 


B.S. 1946, B.S. in C.E. 1947, Duke University 


Joseph Talago, Jr 
B.S. in E.E. 1946, University of Kansas 
B.S. in E.E. 1947, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Ernest Leroy Truax 
B.S. 1947, U. S. Naval Academy 
Charles Carter Williams 
B.S. 1946, University of Washington 


Росток oF Business ADMINISTRATION 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 


Joseph Carroll Golden 


Tenn 


B.S. 1945, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
LL.B. 1948, University of Tennessee 
M.B.A. 1954, The George Washington 


University 


Dissertation: “Prior Notification of Cor- 
porate Mergers: An Appraisal” 


JUNE 7, 


Joel Elmore Ross 


1961 


А.В. 1946, Yale University 
M.B.A. 1959, The George Washington 


University 


Dissertation: “Small Business Investment 
Companies and an Evaluation of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
with a Background Study of Public 
Policy Affecting Small Business, Its Role, 
and the Availability and Adequacy of 
Financing" 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 


Richard Renato Burritt Va. Edward Anthony Wojcoski 
John Temple Dunn Va. Betty Heerwagen Wood 
Robert Francis Massimi Md. 


FEBRUARY 


22, 1961 


James W. Atwell Va. Jerry Kohout 
Ruth Patricia Doyle N.Y. Glenn Carlyle Michel 
Clifton Earl Hand N.J. Rose Emily Ribakoff 
John Clifton Honea, Jr. Va. Robert M. Sherwood 
Martin A. Kendall N.Y. Esteban Unpingco Torres 
(With distinction) Harold Whorton 
James Francis Killeen Tenn. Elynore Jean Wilbur 
(With distinction) Samuel Edwin Williams 
John Wilson Knight, Jr. Va. 
June 7, 1961 
Marion Allen Atwell Md. Clyde Eugene Hudson 
Mary Harrover Ayers Va. (With distinction) 
Walter Irvin Berlin Md. Patrick E. Hughes 
Ritamae June Bouchard Maine (With distinction) 
Margaret Durant Bowden Texas Ellen Kemp 
(With distinction) Nicholas Koss 
Richard H. Cave N.C. Wesley F. Krebeck 
Leonard Cohen Va. Randolph Manning 
O. Wesley Corman Ill. Charles Leo Maxwell 
William Holmer Crane Fla. W. Doris McCurdy 
Edward Joseph Daley Texas John J. McIntyre 
Robert George DeVine Va. William Edwin Moore 
(With distinction) John Henry Murphy 
Raymond Joseph DiVacky Va. Lawrence L. Newhouse 
Beatrice Muller Eiesland Va. James F. Price 
Frederick K. Hahn Pa. Robert James Reed 
Leonard Hamer Va. Clayton C. Regier 
Howard Hodges Harris Va. Curtis B. Robinson 
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Degrees Conferred 


Reaford 

Leroy з 
ald Ox: on 
Joh lam J. Steele 


^ Vernon Waller 


Joh 
Loraine Pancoast 
ith distinction) 


K > 

Char rank Amende 

es Joseph Bauer 

M: пе James Carroll, Jr. 

Rant Samuel Christie 

Kent ‘ndall Cotton 

On hornton Keller 

S», arnhart Martinson, Jr. 
1omas Mixon 


Euge 


а Brown 
Beni. Chambliss 
nja M 

An August For nonzini 
A “en Harmon 
Not Henry Kelly 
John Ph Joseph Kinley 
Wii, hi lip Lange 


P Randolph Mathews, Jı 


MaWerison Brownell 
arcus Bryant, ]r 


Dvigh У Davis, Jr. 
Ted » Јесашр 
ba, Joseph Diemer 


Lanagan 1 
Tederi, "xs JT. 
(Wig, " Serick Liebre 
Quenten h distinction геу 
asie | as rid 


ап Looney 
as 


achum 


» Northeastern Unive 


"forge Washington 


Okla 
Calif. 
Va. 

Md 


ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE 


FEBRUARY 


Md 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 


N.Y 
N.Y 
Pa 
Va 
Texas 
Mo 
D.C, 


La. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


N.] 
Md. 
Calif, 
Conn 
S.D 
Mich 
Minn 
Va 


Texas 
JuNE 
Va 


Fla 
Fla 
Md 
Mass 
Calif 
Calif 
Texas 
Ga 
Ind 
Ohio 


MASTER OF ARTS 


OCTOBER 22, 1960 


Ray Eugenia Walters Md 
John A. Watkins Va 
Evelyn L. Watson Va 
Waldron ]. Winter 11 
22, 1961 
Robert Walsh Stevens Md 
John Robert Reed Ind 
Carlyle H. Shurtleff Utah 
William Harvey Simon, Jr Va 
Charles Beman Stevenson Ohio 
James Glenn Swensen Va 
Robert Floyd Wenrick Ind 
John Charles Yearwood Ga 
John Lee Mohl Va 
Alfred Cesare Parker Mass 
Victor Bryan Penuel, Jr l'exas 
Vernon David Thomason N.C 
James Hamilton Todd Va 
George Ernest Waesche Md 
With distinction 
William Denithorne Wood, Jr N.] 
1961 
Robert Francis Massimi Md 
Robert Louis McNeely Miss 
R. Marathon Wirija Mihardia Indonesia 
With distinct 
Dale Marcell Molsberry Fla 
Sidney Rollins Overall, Jı Md 
(With distinction 
Lloyd Spencer Penn Ark 
Joseph John Pessa Pa 
(With distinction 
Robert Floyd Peterson Wash. 
George Mark Richardson Miss 
Walter Nick Roark, Jr. Ark 
Joseph Gilpin Young Sanborn Utah 
Dale Wilson Scott Ohio 
John Charles Studt Calif 
With disti: r 
Arthur Joseph Su an Iowa 
Mary Jane Sulliva Va. 
Ralph Edward Sulli Va 
Augustus Knowlton Tabe D.C 
Richard Alvord Ward Calif 
With distinction 
Thomas Frank Wattle Calif. 
John W ce Webber Wash. 
Donald Louis Werbeck Pa 
Dorsey M n White, Jr Va 
Jack Donald White Mich 
Richard Mead Woodward Va 
Harris Tagger Budof Va 
B.S. in В.А. 1951 te 
University 
Louis Alexander Caraplis Calif 


1946 


{ niversit 


T 


tM 


EI 


v 


University 


Meyer Arendt Edwards, Jr. Va. 
B.S. 1937, U. S. Military Academy 

Lawrence Allen Herron Va. 
A.B. 1933, University of Kentucky 

Robert Leo Huber, Jr. Pa. 
B.S. 1942, University of Scranton 

Dean Edward Hutter Ill. 
A.B. 1944, Coe College 

Louis Albert Kaufman, Sr Va 
B.B.A. 1950, Loyola University 

Harwood F. Means Okla. 


A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Gilbert Edgar Meyer Ill. 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
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Theodore Louis Cooper Ohio Joseph Cyril Missar p» 
A.B. 1955, The George Washington B.S. 1938, Villanova University Mich: 


George Julius Nagy 
A.B. in Govt. 1943, The George Washington 
University D 
George Edwin Pinard 5 
A.B. 1937, University of South Dakota int 
John Dancy Richardson Mal 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, University of North 


Carolina 
Lloyd Dee Ruth Тех 
В.В.А. 1954, Hofstra College p. 


Robert John Trout 
B.S. 1936, U. S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1947, Harvard University 
A.M. 1953, Trinity University jo 
Trevor Eifler Williams . ob 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, University of Georgia 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


Richard Craig Applegate AA A 
B.S. 1954, Oregon State College 
Allan Henry Curry Mich. 


A.B. 1948, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Dona Harbison Hildebrand D.C. 
A.B. 1947, University of Colorado 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1957, University of Maryland 
William Charles Joslyn N.Y 
B.Adm.E. 1939, Syracuse University 


James Walter Mariner Calif. 
A.B. 1958, University of Redlands 
Raymond Marsh, Jr. Md. 


B.S. in Com. 1949, The Citadel 


June 7 


Byron Demetrios Athan Calif. 

B.S. 1940, LL.B. 1947, University of San 
Francisco 

Godfrey Richard Baldwin Va. 
B.S. 1954, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Victor Cokayne Benjovsky Colo. 
B.S. 1951, U. S. Naval Academy 

Joseph Aloysius Bodek Calif. 
Ed.B. 1959, Municipal University of Omaha 

John Frank Burgess, Jr. Ala. 
B.S. 1941, Auburn University 

Ray Thomas Crane Va. 
B.S. in Agr. 1948, University of Missouri 

Richard Segrave Daly Pa. 
A.B. 1955, Villanova University 

Mario Petro D'Ambrosio Va. 
B.S. 1956, D. C. Teachers College 

Earl Ruhf DeLong Pa. 
B.S. in Mil.Sc. 1959, University of Maryland 

Edward Peter Dupras, Jr R.I. 
A.B. 1940, Providence Colleze 

Francis Edmund Flanagan Va. 
B.S. 1951, University of Maryland 

Wendell Graham Va. 


B.S. in B.A. 1955, University of South 


Carolina 


Bill Edwin Horner Calif 
A.B. in Mil.Sc. 1958, San Diego State 
College 
Nathan B. Hughes, Jr. Md 
A.B. 1954, University of Maryland 
Paul Allen Hynes Md. 


A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington 


University 


Samuel T. Jacks Maine 
A.B. 1959, Colorado College 
William Edward John Ariz 


B.S. 1938, University of Nebraska 


George Murray McGee P 
A.B. 1933, St. Joseph’s College ҳу. 

James Owen McKenna - 
А.В. 1957, Creighton University Те? 


Oliver Clark Ward 
B.S. 1946, Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Теў 
David Hilton Watts 
B.S. 1936, Stephen F. Austin State 
Teachers College, Texas Ve 


Earle Melvin Welch, Jr. 
B.S. in B.A. 1950, University of Rhode Island 


196] 


Robert Henry Kelly > Mic 
A.B. (CGS) 1961, The George Washington 
University we 
Robert Alexander Kincaid 
B.S. 1938, Hampden-Sydney College 
LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1958, The George 


Washington University ve 

Glenn Arnold Lee d 

B.B.A. 1956, University of Georgia 6» 
John Robert Lipscomb 

B.S. 1958, University of Maryland Jo? 
Robert John MacLean 

A.B. 1936, State University of Iowa Ge 
Jane Meadow 

A.B. 1952, University of Alabama ve 


Bert Mogin 2 , 
B.S. 1939, College of the City of New YO" ag 


Patrick Hugh Rafferty 


B.S. 1953, University of Maryland v 
Samuel LaFayette Reid А 
B.S. 1941, The Citadel » 
George Champion Ruffin, ]r. В 
B.S. 1934, U. S. Naval Academy v 
Mortimer Russell 
A.B. 1947, Brooklyn College Con 
Henry Willard Seeley, Jr. P 
A.B. 1939, Amherst College Lid 
William Austin Shonerd 1 
B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 1 
James Charles Skaggs T: 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland N 


Clyde Spruill Smithson, Jr. { 
A.B. 1950, University of North Carolin? јо 


Harvey Edward Spielman p. 
A.B. 1947, Parsons College 
Murray Lacock Thompson үз 


B.S. 1941, U. S. Naval Academy 


William Lee Williams ra tversitY 
B.S. in B.A. 1959, Youngstown Universi 


Degrees Conferred 


MASTER OF ARTS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
June 7, 1961 
Thomas Law Bryan Okla. John Buchanan Stockton 
A.B, 1940, University of Oklahoma B.S. 1943, U. S. Military Academ 
| 
| MASTER OF Business ADMINISTRATION 
JUNE 7, 1961 
J , 
ack Calvin Berger Texas Stanley Michael Matelski, Jı 


‚8.5. in Mil.Sc. 195 Id os 
Edgar Alvin € we, 19 99, University of Maryland 


"vin ( Va 
i Jal C GS) 1959, The George Washington 
Win versity 
Villiam Jonse Hughes, Jr N.J 
Walt м 1540, U. S. Naval Academy 
ter Philip Leber Mo 


; in Mining Pet. 1940, Missour 


of № pee 
Mines and Metallurgy 


B.S. 1941, Pennsylvania State Un 
Charles Edward Robertson 

B.S. 1933, U. S. Naval Academy 
Kenneth Walter Schultz 

B.Aero.E. 1951, New York University 


versity 


THE GRADUATE COUNCII 


DOCTOR OF 


FEBRUARY 


Aar А 
BS David Alexander 
M.S. 198, College of the City of New York 
таф 53, The George Washington 
D Diversity 
ISSERTATION : 


Md 


i: “The Presence of a Soluble 
in Cultures of Pathogenic Lep- 


К Уа 
University of Pennsylvania 
The George Washington 


ISSER ae 
M STATION: “Studies on a Succinoxidase 
itor from Hydra” 


JUNE 

Mun: 
hiswa 

B $ mappa Basavaraiu 


7, Central College, Bangalore, India 
0. 1952, Medical ( ollege, Mysore, 


SSERTATION: <<” 


India 


The Responses of Single 


hits j 
Lee Roy Brown,” Она tory Bulb to Odors" 
Ms. 1 University of Alabama 
ауе ә, The George Washington 
Dis versity 


Md 


SSER on: 
Growth УП: ‘Diffusion of Microbial 
Vin 3nd Its actors Through Human Teeth 


i Its Eff 
icto, tect on In vitro Dental Caries” 
В г Hugo ohn, Jr. itro Dental Carie 


Lehigh University 
larvard University 


Md 


f N: "Methods for the Micro- 
and К Determination of Histamine 
wine! Mamanin? and Their Use in a Study 
pam Franca ae Diamine Oxidase 
S. 195 15 Flynn Ohio 
A.M. 153, ohn Carroll University 
SENTATION ос University of America 
Ver Clust A Comparative Study of 
a 4ustering N l € en- 
Julian N, Retarded mia and Men 
BS 19544" Kanfer Md 


Intermediary Metabolism 


“Ascorbic Ac; 
Mammalian E Acid as Studied in Purified 


enzyme Systems 


PHILOSOPHY 


99 


1961 
Ernest Frederick Zimmerman 
B.S. in Phar. 1956, M.S. 1958 


Washington University 
DISSERTATION 


of Action of Some Pyrazolo (3, 
Pyrimidines on Escherichia coli and 
cillus cereu 
196] 
Nick Alexander Komons 
A.B. 1951, Marshall College 
A.M. 1955, The George Washington 
University 
Dissertation: "Chicago, 1893-1907 
Politics of Reform’ 
Darwin Johnson Prockop 
A.B. 1951, Haverford College 
Hon. B.A. 1953, Oxford University, Eng 
M.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 


DISSERTATION 
of Collagen Making Use of New 
dures for the Determination of Hydr 
proline’ 

Selig Starr 

A.B. 1940, Brooklyn College 

A.M. 1951, The George Washington 
University 

DISSERTATION 
the Analysis of Variance 

John Miller Van Buren 
A.B. 1944, Dartmouth College 


M.D. 1947, Columbia University 

M.S. 1950, McGill University 

Dissertation: “The Retinal Ganglion 
Layer” 


“Some Algebraic Aspects of 


Va 


N.Y 


Ma 


The George 


"Studies on the Mechanism 


4-d 
Ba- 


W.Va 


The 
D.C 


land 


"Studies on the Metabolism 
Proce- 


Oxy- 


Md 


f 


Md | 


Cell 


Wi 


Galloway Calhoun 
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HONORARY 


DEGREES 


FEBRUARY 22, 1961 


Oswald Symister Colclough 


May 3, 


John Fitzgerald Kennedy 


JUNE 7, 


Doctor of Laws 


Frank Atherton Howard— Doctor of Science 
Mary Howe— Doctor of Music 


Agnes Ernst Meyer 


Doctor of Social Science 


Doctor of Science 


1961 


Doctor of Laws 


1961 


George Romney— Doc 
Luther Andrew Smith 
James Edwin Webb 


tor of Commercial Science 


Doctor of Laws 
Doctor of Laws 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 


i ll 
1960-61 i 
imi 
SCHOLARSHIPS | 
The Russell W. Allen Scholarship: Timothy W. Mead | 
һе Alpha Zeta Omega Scholarship: Roberta Sandra Matthews 3 id | 
€ Alumni Scholarships: Richard Allen, Steven Z. Kahn, William Michaels, Ronald 
= Pump, Paul Schwab E $ і : , Maria Phili | I 
he American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education Scholarships: Sister Maria Philip mil 


lornung, Myron Holly Winget | | 
ле American Legion Auxiliary Scholarship: Sandra Boorstein | 
he Byron Andrews Scholarship: Eileen Ann Wishner i А Н | 
he Association of Federal Communications Engineers Scholarship: Kitt E. Gillilland | 
де Anna Bartsch Scholarship: Violet Bowen M 
* Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship: Allen Mendel Mondzac | 
© Albert and Alma Hand Britten Sc holarships: John R. Calarco, Richard L. Cohen, 
Donald W. Evick, Robert B. Hirsch, Ashak Kalelkar, Joong Suk Lee, David L. Prisaz | 
pick, William В. Sangrey, Walter G. Santilli, Charles A. Thomas, Louis P. Wagman | 
The Emma К, Carr Scholarships: Frederick A. Bode, Martin J. Gersten, Leslie A. Hub | 


ard, Lawrence T. Lobl, Stephen H. Mandy, Timothy D. Mead, Mendel L. Peterson, Jr., | | 
h lartin V, Reece, Lawrence H. Shaw, Juris Simanis MI | 
Th. Henry Harding Carter Scholarship: Howard Thiebout Hill | 
е Maria М. Carter Scholarship: Kenneth Wai Yee Hin 

te Columbian Women Scholarships: Sylvia R. Appleton, Joan Frances Berberich, Dul | 

сеу A. Brown, Constance Campbell, Barbara J. Englander, Lilien Filipovitch, Brenda | 

` ‘lam, Suzanne Kirsch, Barbara Kline, Rhona L. Pavis, Linda E. Pearlstein, Rose | 

Popoviteh, Judith Rosenberg, Thelma R. Smackey, Eileen Jo Weppner ji 


mown Photo Scholarship: Richard Jay DeNeale | oh | 
The Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship: Cynthia Mason Rhodes M 
rie Isaac Davis Scholarship: Ann Wendell Thompson 


he Delta De е 
е Dista. elta Delta : 


* Estella 


he Qa < - 1 . е : Jm " 
4 School of Engineering Scholarships: James P. Hansen, Reginald S. Mitchell, Robert 


The Robert Farnham Sc holarship: Marcia S. Kirsch 

"he “Sther Brigham Fisher Scholarship: Judith Hesse Posner ial 

Н. = Motors Scholarships: John Gorden Day, John Pierce Donley, Gerald Allen 
The c.» Joyce Judson Ormsby 

R Grants-in-Aid Scholarships: Joseph Adamitis, Nicholas R. Anzelmi, Donald B. Ardell, 


liam D. Armstrong, Robert J. Barbiere, Robert G. Barnes, Stephen J. Bartnicki, Wil 


е, С оп F 
roeltz, A иг 
Јоле ЧУ. Robert L. Haney, Edward E. Hardin, Harvey В. Harrison, Joel R. Hedetniemi, 


ornfeck 


Le John Kasprzak, William C. Keys, Eric A. Lewis, Walter J. Ligenza, Robert J. K. 
ald Roe Michael Mullen, Paul J. Munley, Richard Myers, Charles D. Packan, Don 
T. Poll “mer, William Б. Pashe, Frank B. Passaglia, John Pilconis, Rudy I ohl, Leon 
hard a Eugene Posati, Charles B. Reed, Ronald K. Reeves, Garland R. Schweick 
bert I їс Scollick, Franklen Sherry, Kenneth Silverstone, Jerome S. Smalara, Al 
tone, 7, "der, Alexander G. Sokaris, Peter R. Sommer, David R. Sparks, George С. 

r, Morris J. Sutter, Elliott C. Swift, Robert M. Tilker, James M. Tricolli, 
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Lawrence Usiskin, Koert Vandervoort, Peter Wasilewski. John A. White, James White: 
head, Harry L. Wickline, Ellis B. Wisler, Jr., John C. Wrenn, Louis №. Yazich, Л” 
Rudolph Zieger, Jr. 

The Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship: Eileen Jo Weppner 

The Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship: Joan Lee Smith 

The Hazelton Scholarship: Joan Frances Berberich 

The High School Scholarships: Francis W. Bode, Thomas A. Cabarga, Richard b 
Cohen, Mary L. Cross, Richard O. Cunningham, Robert N. DeAngelis, Norman 
Eisenberg, Francis A. Farmer III, William Erwin Fredenberger, Jr., Sheila H. Graham 
Jane Halperin, James P. Hansen, Priscilla Ann Hardin, Maureen I. Harris, Michae 
M. Hart, Elliott Hinkes, Peter Kern, Frances Louise Lee, Harold A. Levy, Georgi 
Everett Long, Mary E. Maddox, Harold E. Marshall, Alice M. Martinson, Regin 
S. Mitchell, Patsy Anne Morgan, Mary E. Musselman, Jesse E. Nolph, Bland Nelson 
Phelps, Constance E. Phillips, Robert E. Pulprey, David Lewis Prisaznick, Nany 
Rosenberg, William Sangrey, Sandra Schwartz, Kenneth D. Taylor, Charles A. Thoma 
Mary Louise Thomas, Louis Paul Wagman, Sharon Lee Wolfe, Mildred E. Wren 
Faye Jing Yee 

The Kappa Alpha Theta Scholarship: Marcia Coppel 

The Kappa Psi Scholarship: Arthur Paul Herrmann, Jr. : 

The Law School Scholarships: Shirle A. Debenham, William Lee Dickey, James P. Greg 
ory, Carter C. Hubbel, Jr., Jonathan Johnson, James A. Kenney, Martin M. Kram 
John M. Larson, James E. Lemert, John C. Lyons, Charles L. Marinaccio, Daniel Sac J. 
James C. Schultz, Raymond S. Smethurst, Jr, John Rogers Stafford, William 
Swartz, William E. Watson hem 

The Eugene and Agnes E. Mever Scholarships: Sandra J. Clements, Allen B. © ue 
Irene F. Cunin, Barbara J. Englander, Alan P. Hawkins, Sidney W. Lowery, Jeanne 4 
Murphy, Zaida Newell, Carol Ann Nyquist, Janet Marie Pierson, Floyd C. Plowman; а 

The Newspaper Scholarships: Robert Alden, Mark Baldwin. Calvin D. Cramer, Thom 
F. Dimond, Robert O'Connor, Mary Oldshine, James Threatte, Ward D. Wright 

The Panhellenic Association of Washington, D. C. Se holarship: Carol V. Itschner 

The Paul Pearson Scholarship: Thomas Victor Fuller 

The Phi Delta Delta Scholarship: Cora Emma Weeks (1959-60) 

The Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship: Letty Katz 

The Lula M. Shepard Scholarship: Jean M. Myers, Judith G. Wheelus 

The David M. Spencer Scholarship: Joseph Luther Arbena 

The Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship: Mary-Stuart Gaskill 

The Tau Kappa Epsilon Scholarship: Alan Price Hawkins 

The Texaco Scholarship: Herbert Swann Wilkinson II 

The John Withington Scholarship: Eng C. Wang 

The Ellen Woodhull Scholarship: David Louis Dunne: 

The Zonta Club of Washington, D. C. Scholarship: Arlene Marian Kevorkian 


PRIZES 


1960-61 
stanley 

Alpha Chi Sigma Freshman Awards in Chemistry: Richard Charles Allen, Alan Sun! 

Green, Louis Charles Adamo 
Alpha Chi Sigma Senior Award in Chemistry: Charles David Keilin 
Alpha Delta Pi Award in Scholarship and Leadership: Joyce Judson Ormsby 
Alpha Kappa Psi Award in Commerce: Harold Eugene Manley 
Alpha Zeta Omega Award in Pharmacy: Richard Charles Allen 
American Institute of Chemists Award in Chemistry: Charles David Keilin 
American Pharmaceutical Association Award in Pharmacy: Estelle Deborah Lubet 
Norman B. Ames Memorial Award in Engineering: Herbert Swann Wilkinson 
Martin L. Cannon Memorial Award in Pharmacy: Barbara Ann Baker 
Chi Omega Award in Social Sciences: Adelaide Priscilla Itscoitz adus! 
Columbian Women Award to the graduating senior woman who in her undere" fason 

life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women: Cynthia 

Rhodes . „n Thomas 
Te Hey Cowles Awards in Government: Stanley David Heckman, William 

aly 


Recipients of Awards 


DeWitt Clinton Croissant Award for an essay on drama or the theater: Dorothy Kath 
erine Marshall 
| Е, К, Cutter Award in English: Francis Raymond McGlynn 
Isaac Davis Awards in Public Speaking: Stanley David Heckman, Elaine Barbara Cohen. 
lare Elizabeth Calvert 
elta Gamma Au ard for scholarship, extracurricular activities, and service to the Univer- 
Del) Dorothy Sandra Cain 
4 “eta Award in Zoology: Mary Alice Heller 
| ‘ton Award in Gree k: Jeanne Antonopoulos Roode 
“chool of Engineering Distinguished Scholar to the se nior who graduates with the highest 
Scholastic standing: Thomas John Golab 
esse Frederick Essary Award to that student who has given promise of sound citizenshi 
and ability in “forthright reporting”: Roger W inship Stuart П 
оша Evans ПІ Memorial fward to that man in the graduating class who has demon 
Strated his signal ability in 


r 
p 


the social and political sciences and who has given promise 


o] the interpretation of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows: William 
2 lomas Daly 
Ше E. Fite h Memorial Award in Chemistry: Charles David Keilin 


reed Award to that member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine 


Allie S. : 


who has demonstrated exce ptional proficiency in the field of Preventive Medicine: Allen 

cp lendel Mondzac 

charles (ош Award to that student in the Law School who has attained the h ghest 
average grade in the third-year, full-time course: Janet Goldrich Kohn 


Pitt Douglas Goddard Award in American Literature: Daniel Yost Gilham 
“ward Carr; 


ames Doug 


“Org ; ` XE. x " 

Ale un Richardson Goddard Award in Commerce: Harold Eugene Manley 
tio : Award to the senior in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated « 
io Ж | m 

, tonal proficienc y in the field of Surgery: Robert Scott Schull 


pa diner С. Hubbard Memorial Award in United States History: John William Boettier 
арра Beta p 


, ighes 


mma Award in Botany: Jane E. Halperin 1 “Жа. 
“arner Award to that member of the graduating class of the Law School with 


un 


Huron hest scholastic standing: Janet Goldrich Kohn 


Gawson Award in Obstetrics and Gynecology: John Lloyd Marlow 

y опат В, ег Award in Materials Testing: Aubrey Jackson Stringer "T 
Stand; oard Award to the woman student in the Sophomore Class having a scho astic 
in. Of B ог higher and the most outstanding record in activities: Linda Carol 

Jul "usbaum £ 

peviaser Award in Orthopedic Surgery: Edward A. Janon 

Course pa Kappa Award to that member of the Senior Class who, throughout his 
ан TI done the most constructive work in student activities: Roger Winship 


whe dronaux. Au ards to the first- and second-year full-time students in the Law School 
rich K jh attained the highest average grades: Thomas Akroyd Clingan, Jr., Janet Gold- 
John Ord, n (1959-60) $ 1 i " x 
with , ronaux Award to that member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
Phi Eta е highest scholastic standing: Allen Mendell Mondzac i | 
avera эшта Award to the beginning male student attaining the highest scholastic 
Pi B 86 in his first full semester of work: Francis William Bode 


ег эр: ^ 1 | 7 

one th hi Award to that member of the Senior Class who, throughout her course, has 
Pi Lamba, x" to promote student activities: Cynthia Mason Rhodes 
Psi Chi А, heta Award in Teacher Education: Shirley Manheim Hennes 


Ruggle pards in Psychology: Routh Nash Coffman, Regis Hills Walther 


та E Mathematics: Richard Kelly Oliver 


Clement “Чоп Swisher Historical Club Award in Medieval History: Sandra Jean 
ments 


Ота К " . Р г 
F, Walsh Award in Irish History: Elena Talcott Constantinople 


| 
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STUDENT ASSISTANTS 
JUNE 1, 1960 To June 1, 196] 


Accounting: Joan Grubbs, Nancy Keim, Harold Eugene Manley, Merritt Lee Muri 
Michael Perper, Andrew Potts, Marvin Singman, Constantine Tseronis 

Art: Elizabeth Beasley Del Donna, Lucinda Ann Hanna У 

Biology: Marilyn Louise Cass, Edith Heflin, Evangelos Damianos Karandreas, Karen SUC 
Klenke, Charles Dinwiddie Stores 

Botany: Elizabeth Corinne Bailey, Rebecca Hilliard Gettens, John Marshall, Michael Toole 

Business and Public Administration: Julia Hinebaugh, Bruce Franklin Norton, Jame 
Kenneth Palmer (A.B.), Marlene Merle Silverman 

Chemistry: Stephen Gordon, Charles David Keilin, George Wilner 

Civil Engineering: Nancy Dudwick, Alfred Johnson, Robert Sanford (fall) 

Dramatic Activities: Ellen Ahr 

Economics: David Ernest Aaronson, Judith Ellen Crumlish, Anita Dasbach (A.B.) | 

Education: John Diggs (A.M.), George Foster (A.M.), David Iwamoto, Henry Edwa 
York 

Electrical Engineering: Michael Cogan, Kitt Earl Gillilland, Daniel Havens, Jhong P 
(B.S. in E.E.), Donald Lokerson, Raphael Vincent Lupo, Deane Parker, George sca 
Selz (B.S.), William Smith 

Engineering Administration: Caroline Hauptmann, Vorachon Singhsumalee 

English: Sharon Lee Glenn (A.B.), Marjorie Martin, Eileen Scott, Joan Smith 

Geography: David Lyndle Ames, Eldon Miller 

Geology: George Rabchevsky (B.S.), Andrew Stancioff, Robert McLean Turner ati 

History: Merle David Baumgart (A.B.), Jared Bradley (A.M.), Elena Talcott Сопвіа е 
nople, Elvin Heilberg (M.S.), Maizie Harrison Johnson (Ed.B.), Patricia Јо Мир 
Virginia Cardwell Purdy, Donald Stewart (A.M.) ‚ и 

Law: Janet Goldrich Kohn (A.B.), James Edwin Lemert (B.S. in E.E.), Daniel S9 
(B.S.), James Clement Schultz (B.S.), Raymond Stevens Smethurst, Jr. ( B. M.E.) 

Mathematics: Helen Low, Mal Hee Son (A.B.) » рей 

Mechanical Engineering: Partap Chander, Lawrence Denison, Jr., Daniel Mulville, Re 
Sanford (spring) 

Pharmacy: Arthur Paul Herrmann, Jr. 

Philosophy: Stuart Lee Kaplan . < Maf 

Physical Education for Men: Gene Beverly, Raymond Black, John Donley, Patricia * 
tin, Daniel Solt, Woodbury Weimern, Barry Young 

Physics: William Albert Schmidt roth) 

Political Science: Linda Brandenburger (A.B.), Sandra Bregman, Alvin Capp, Ds son 
Jeanne Carlson, Carol Ann Edwards, Stanley David Heckman, Thomas Page Joh" 
(A.B.), Charles Landon, Timothy Dean Mead John’ 

Psychology: George Beach, Francis Thomas Curtis, Barbara Epstein, Lyndall Marci! 
Bernard Karmel, Ann Kellogg, George Oscar McClary (M.S.), Lourdes Ortega, H vey 
O'Shea, Joanne Parker, Mary Parsons Perkins, Anna Scott, Donald Alan Stubbs, Har“ 
Wertlieb 

Religion: Stephanie Carol Patchen 

Romance Languages: Marc Elie McClure, George Johann Zumpf 


Secretarial Studies: Joan Elizabeth Luks, Helen Santos B.) Sue 
Sociology and Anthropology: Julian Bartolini, Caroline McDougal Bierer (A.B) 
Hyde Dodge, Nancy Jean Hanks, Jackwell Susman 44 Mollit 
Speech: Harold Louis Boerlin II, Rolande Fleurette Boucher, Joyce May Davis, * 
Ann Harper, Karlota Marie Koester, Seamon Richard Lippman J , (BS 
Statistics: Karen Louise Dreier, Susan Kinnemann, David Moss, Hugh Pettigrew р) 


Allen Singer, Helmut Thiess, Thomas Clair Varley, Brian McCaslin Williams Ы: “4 Der 
Zoology: Anthony Parke Avery, John David Clough, Ray Frederick Crist, Edwar John 
Martirosian, David Louis Dunner, John Garrison, Michael Roy Herron, Bar on и 
son, Dona Burnett Marler, William Angus Muir (B.S.), Sara Thornton Noe 


William Warden, Robert Marion Wilson (B.S.) 


= 


| 
| 


SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION 
1960-61 


Junior CoLLEGE 


i 
[1 
: Men Women NU 
Fall Semester: А 
s. "Mergraduate ................ voie heck TE 848 1.853 | if 
` Pring Semester: | fMi 
ndergraduate 905 801 1,706 | | 
Ii 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE | ui 
Fal M 
ndergraduate 339 350 689 M | 
"raduate 308 76 184 | it 
16 9 25 f | 
суси Е n 
663 535 1,198 e. M 
| i | 
T 
„ины 319 325 644 | hil | 
280 170 150 | B 
| 12 8 20 | | | 
rs — d 2 | 
611 03 1,114 i ) 
NI 
ls Tue GRADUATE Counci ‘| | 
all Semester: | | 
; "Octor of Phil d | 16 И 
Spring c RES INS 6 3 99 | ui | 
Pring Semester: pm 164 е | if | 
Ctor of Phi у у = ч ер Di | 
Unclassified TERS Ce I A 174 9 213 j | 
$990900000000000000000002000000090 ..... trcs tton ә M ә Tul 
ч. Vv | “| 
Шз... EOE NE PEEL да 1 11 1 | a 
Mae B 
| | 
"р ` iJ 
Fall с THE Scnoor or MEDICINE | 
rs emester : I 
Octor of Ё 1 : it 
mine Een SERGE th ETE eon ит. 66 22 8! | | | 
oc . fi 
eMedicine 07 o 366 22 388 | 
i 
‘all с Tue Law Scroor - 
Fall Semester. | | i 
ache] ` ИЙ f 
; rd - Laws and Juris Doctor : 990 59 1.042 | 


Nelassified ; 


Fall Semester: Men Women Total 
Undergraduate 538 12 
Graduate 


Spring Semester: 
Hel QU oar a M CLS а еы. ы 503 
Graduate 
Unclassified 


МЫ oed rc cass M C5 ЖАШЫ Cae ORE „л 1,090 13 


Tue SCHOOL or PHARMACY 


Fall Semester: % 
Undergraduate ..... 22 6 4 
Unclassified l 
є na —9 
ро IONS eel AI RAE ЕНЕ 22 7 i 
Spring Semester: 32 
ey geal А) ROR SES 26 6 
Fall Semester: gll 
Undergraduate 56 155 542 
Graduate 266 276 
жык» =н анды ане а EE Бл д NEES 348 164 
Spring Semester: 
Undergraduate Ул. 59 147 » 
MN ccu eines MN. = 263 264 
өөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөеөөөөөөөзөөөө® өөө өө өөөӨӨө ӨӨӨ өбө өөө өөөөөөөө өөө 4 ‹ = 
THE SCHOOL or GOVERNMENT, Business, AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Fall Semester: 2? 
а - i e ROS E HAE Ns or : 207 65 48! 
Graduate 143 41 19 
a Unclassified 16 3 >й 
Е — س‎ 17% 
nU 666 109 
pt Spring Semester: 52 [ 
= Undergraduate T 198 54 
15 Graduate ..................... 448 41 11 
79 16 1 = 
Ў F — 1 
ro | 662 96 
"P COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES Campus DivisioN* 
os Fall Semester: g ? 
Undergraduate SSS тмн еН 70 14 63 
Graduate 40 23 5 
39 6 ae 
چچ‎ ES 192 
4 43 
149 1 520 


ef - А : : — 1it course 
* Off-Campus Division: credit courses, 7,073; noncredit courses, 408; TV noncredit 
radio noncredit courses, 2( total 8,203. | 


— 
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TAM 

“Pring Semester: 
Indergraduate. ..cscc.cccscscessssscseseessees 
"raduate 


Total 


THE DIVISION or 


Fall Semester: 
, University SURGE „сода 
“Pring Semester: 

Diversity students ............. 


Tue DivisioN or SPECIAI 


Fall Semester: 
/ndergraduate 
"raduate 


"raduate 


Total |. 


ng Semester: 
ndergraduate 


eh Professor .... 

j :,. ^TOfessorial Lecture 

ssociat 4 па cturers . 
es In the School of Medicine 


UNIVERSITY 


212 


STUDE 


1,187 


943 


STUDEN 


215 


Women 


13 
9 
1 


3 1,483 


Total 


3,974 
3,911 
2,298 
10,183 
3,710 


1,960 


9,443 


4,056 


ae 
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Assistant Research Professors ................................. 

Lecturers .. 
И Е" 
Clinical Іпаітисіоге ................ sls oU MR 
Associates .................. 


DEGREES CONFERRED 
1960-61 


Bachelor 

Bachelor 

Bachelor 

Bachelor 

Bachelor 

Bachelor 

uber ef Laws má се рене 
Bachelor of Laws (National [ ИСТИТ). a scri 

Bachelor of Mechanical а а Е ЕДНА: 
Eun 5ден... ы „мл... 

Bachelor of Science їп s SEIT 

Bachelor of Science in Home Economics . 

Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology ............ 

Bachelor of Science in PHOEBE IE 

Bachelor of Science in Physical Education ......................... 

Doctor of Business Administration .............. 

Doctor of Education «SL 

Doctor of Juridical Science 

Doctor of Medicine ....... 

Doctor of Philosophy ...... 


Juris Doctor .... 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of 
Master of Business Administration (College of Gei 
Master of Business Administration 


Master of Engineering Adminis 
Master of Laws 

Master of Science 
Master of Science 


in Engineering .................... — WARME IAAURES 


TE NET OHEMEUNURVeT 


Summary of Registration 


0 NN 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS REGISTERED | \\ 
FALL SEMESTER 1960-61 | il 


и 
М 
UNITED SrATES, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS i 
Alabama 2. CDM лал sod 1 | 
Мақа зл —— 5 New Hampshie 18 
а... e 14 New Jersey 205 N. 
Arkansas 16 New Mexico d 18 IN 
alifornia 150 Re Melle disces OSS 399 fil 
Olorado 18 North Carolina 67 i 


59 North Dakota ...........—« 3 10 | 


vox naaa 23 Ohio Nice ba a M 
Ре 208 — REL o WERDEN "— 21 nl 
(i cientos و ن چ‎ 14 
31 Pennsylvania 307 | 
15 Rhode Island m 22 
30 South Carolina . 30 | 
92 South Dakota 11 | 
55 l'ennessee 35 | 
32 Texas .... 61 | 
31 Utah 32 | 
20 Vermont же» aot 9 
24 Virginia .... 2,655 | 
27 Washington 32 | 
„177 West Virginia . 85 | 
JA ENCODER. анлы елнын: 37 { 
eS мла ана ھا‎ 6 | | 
28 American Samoa ... ME 1 | 
13 Panama Canal 2опе......................... 2 | 
99 оно Каадада 10 | } 
16. Жил. AOR РИНО Ый 2 m. 
17 | 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES "E 


2 o eK 5 | | | 
a О. 7030 1 We p 
1 NE IS WA Адыр 2 | ME 
1 India 19 | 


ritis 


Bulg 


h 


| Lebanon 


Liberia 


Н 
Hn 
———O 1 I | 
Micronesia < n E 
Morocco 4 i |! 
1 Nicaragua 2 in | 


3 Pakistan 
Panama .... 
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Philippines  ................. ; EEG E ORNS 


Poland United Arab Republic 


4 

1 5 

1 

Portugal 1 Venezuela 2 

Republic of China ..... 10 Viet Nam .... 1 

Scotland Д Темой See 5 

Sweden 3 Yugoslavia 4 
Thailand А et ARETE 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS REGISTERED 
SPRING SEMESTER 1960-61 


UNITED STATES, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 


| OUR RP DSS SE 20. "Метада... 31 
Alaska ..... + 5 New НашрзаМге.................—ө “ТШЕ 
Arizona — - 19 New Jersey — et 21 
Arkansas ..... м. 14 New Mexico .. 

California ... 152 New York .... 

Colorado ..... Li 21 North Carolina . 

Connecticut 2 bec Ru на 54 North Dakota 

OS ea ie Ф 2 Ulo Go. 


38 
58 
9 
105 
Delaware — M ом » 
istrict of Columbia . 2,540 Oklahoma 20 
Florida .............. s 70 Oregon ..... 298 
ooo Ripe ADDRES AP = 36 Pennsylvania 2 
ЕЕ "1 13 Rhode Island .... 7 
Idaho .. 29 South Carolina .. 8 
Illinois 106 South Dakota 35 
Cy Ue IS CREE SEG: 50 Tennessee ... 61 
و یو‎ qo 35 Texas 32 
Kansas .... NM OU Ee - 
Kentucky . 20 Vermont с 
Louisiana н мА А ШЗ am 24 Virginia у 236 
Maine 26 Washington ... gl 
Maryland 1,671 West Virginia .................... ^ И 
Massachusetts а 100 ` Wisconsin nwa 5 
Michigan .... PAR - 63 Wyoming esee 3 
BENE noc ар E 22 Panama Canal Zone 10 
Mississippi 12 Puerto Rico ........... 2 
Missouri 42 Virgin Islands ................. 3 
Montana An SS a 13 Other United States Territories s.. 
clo. c d 6 i icol d REPE t шы 20 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 8 
Т LU l England 1 
Argentina 3 Ethiopia 2 
Bolivia 8 Formosa 1 
Brazil 4 France ..... 9 
British West Indies ................. 9 Germany ] 
oon MOUSE CREME 2 Ghana 1 
Burma ...... 4 Gold Coast 4 
Cambodia 1 Greece ..... ч 4 
Coo PCa ОН 1 
coo ROSE ы وک‎ 3 Hong Kong 3 
Colombia 0- Sngarg seo S 
с... ета CBE eae 3 Ea LE T 10 
Czechoslovakia ..................................... 1 Indonesia “ЖАШ 
Denmark ................... EL AM ache. : T 8 
Dutch Guiana Ee PONDS E 
МАЛИ E et 5 Ireland ... 2 
RN ЖЕ = 2 
а" Sa al 1 Пају REE 


12 'oland 


Republic of ( hina .. AA Е 10 


t 
23 Rumania ............. dd ш» 1 
io. PPR el ышы 2 
1 Sweden ... (— ove , — 1 
2 Thailand ањ 4 
› ТигКеу ———— - 5 
3 Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 3 
1 United Arab Republic .................. 5 
1 ТОМАН А LS aie ) 
3 УМА ТАЛА saaa 6 
> ee ad deed à ала ] 
eru .. 4 enun cdit Бе: } 
Philippines eom 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

The objective 
themselves 
Mote the ge 
ER igi le 
Slly and w} 


па me 
Or of 


ѕ of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to pro- 
neral welfare of the | niversity. 

members are those who have matricul ated in any school of the Univer- 
по have left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has 
mber of the teachin x, research, or administrative staff of the University, 
the Boar Р 
members who 
ton Unive 


d of Trustees of the University. Active members are those eligible 


are current contributors to or life members of The George Washing- 


of the Uni, General Alumni Association, the Alumni Associations of any school 
Š nap or contributors to the Alumni Fund. ; 
ni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street NW., Was! ington 6, D. C. 
ерасі are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of address or 
and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


1961-62 
GOVERNING BOARD 


Frank Doubleday, A.M. (C.G.S.) 1955; 404 N. Kenmore Street, 
a. 


President y 
ү; tlington, V 


ce p К 
Secret, dent. John R. Busick, A.B. 1936; 61 N. Quaker Lane, Alexandria, Va. 
ington, ру p S. Stone, A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1954; 2121 Eye Street NW., Wash- 


"easurer e 

c s D.c Donald W. ( ole, M.B.A. 1957; 51 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washing: 
«0, и 

Bia: Arts and Sciences: 

Washi, ick, A.B. 1936; 61 N. Quaker Lane, Alexandria, Va. 


. Cleveland, LL.B. 1923, A.B. 1926; 1712 G Street NW., Washing 


кык; 
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Helen S. Stone, 
School of Medicine: 
Frederick Y. Donn, M.D. 1941; 1835 Eye Street NW.. Washington, D. C. 
Donald H. Leeper, Jr., M.D. 1938: 1835 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Law School: 


L. Jackson Embrey, A.B. 1937, LL.B., LL.M. 1949: 1437 N. Courthouse Road. 


Arlington, Va. 
C. Jules Rose, A.B. 1942, LL.B. 1949; 1511 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


School of Engineering: 


James J. Crenca, B.E.E. 1955, M.F.A. 1959: 901 N. Columbus Street, Alexandrity 


Va. 
Paul Kuzio, B.C.E. 1955; 3601 Van Ness Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
School of Pharmacy: 


nU 
F. Royce Franzoni, Jr, B.S. in Phar. 1936: 627 Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 


Washington, D. C. 
William E. Pannill, B.S. in Phar. 1950; 2104 Marilyn Drive SE.. Washingto™ 
D €. 

School of Education: s 

J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, A.M. in Ed. 1945: 4409 N. Pershing Drive: 
Arlington, Va. d 
Abbie О. Smith, B.S. in Р.Е. 1953, A.M. in Ed. 1958: 315 Whitestone Roa% 
Silver Spring, Md. 

School of Government, Business, and International Affairs: 

Donald W. Cole, M.B.A. 1957; 51 Louisiana Avenue N.W.. Washington, D. e 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, A.B. in Govt. 1951; 2140 Pennsylvania Avenue ! 
Washington, D. C. 

College of General Studies: үз. 
Reginald D. Barta, A.B. (C.G.S.) 1958; 7420 Blackford Street, Arlington. " 
J. Frank Doubleday, A.M. (C.G.S.) 1955; 404 N. Kenmore Street, Arlington. 

Faculty: 

George M. Koehl, A.M. 1933; 515 Mansfield Road, Silver Spring, Md. 
Frederick R. Houser, A.B. 1948, A.M. in Govt. 1950; 2141 Eye 
Washington, D. C. 


uU 
Street NW’ 


= acco TATION 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIAT 


The George Washington University Medical Association, the organization s 
graduates of the School of Medicine, was established in 1905 and since 
been affiliated with the General Alumni Association. The objects of th umni 
tion, as stated in the constitution, are “to provide constructive services for the ad a 
of The George Washington University School of Medicine, for furthering t "rhe 
and science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare Of n 
George Washington University School of Medicine, its students, The George 


ington University Hospital and its trainees." 


е Associ: 


1960-61 


d NX. glo 
President.—Edward E. Ferguson, M.D. 1936; 1835 Eye Street NW., W ashing 
EU 
. e 7 
President Elect.—Alfred E. Brigulio, M.D. 1936; 2025 Eye Street NW., Washing 
D. С. 


A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1954; 2124 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. € 


| 
— | 
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First Vice President. -Austin В. Rohrbaugh, Jr., M.D. 1941; 4422 East West High- 
‚ Way, Bethesda, Md. 


*econd Vice President.—Sally S. MacDonald, A.B. 1940, M.D. 1944; 10602 Dunkirk 
3 Drive, Silver Spring, Md. » pice - t. Silve | | 
i ecretary.—_Howard E. Ticktin, A.B. 1950, M.D. 1954: 10307 I eshe Street, Silver H 

Spring, Md. , 
Treasurer. —Naomi M. Kanof, A.B. 1931, M.D. 1934; 1150 Connecticut Avenue NW s | 
. Washington, D. C. | 
-ouncil: 


J. Roscoe Creer, M.D. 1935; 900 17th Street NW.. W ashington, D. ( Р 
Frederick Y. Donn, M.D. 1941; 1835 Eye Street NW ae ashington, D. C. 
Donald Н. Leeper, Jr., M.D. 1938; 1835 Eve Street NW., W ashington, D. C. 
* Turner Reuter, M.D. 1944; 1835 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

reorge Speck, M.D. 1941: 2772 S. Randolph Street, Arlington, Va. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington Law Association. the organization of graduates ot the 
Law School, was founded in 1912 and has been affiliated with the General Alumni 
Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated in the constitution are to promote | 
igh standards of legal education. to keep the alumni of the Law School in closer I | 
louch with one another and especially with members of their own classes, to gather ү 
and Publish at intervals information as to the whereabouts and activities of these | 
alumni, and to further the interests of the Law School. | 

1960-61 | | 

President Sam Houston, LL.B. 1936 (National University); 1710 H Street NW., | 
, Vas ington, D, С, 


м Vins President.—Philbrick Mc( ov. LL.B. 1922. LL.M. 1923: The Superior 
» "rt, Los Angeles, Calif. . Жы 
Second ven President.—Charles R. Cutler, J.D. 1949; World Center Juilding, 

Washington, D. C. 
Thir 


d Vice President-—Clair L. Stout, LL.B. 1938; Munsey Building, Washington, 


ecretary Edwin S. Nail, LL.B. 1951; 1240 19th Street NW.. Washington, D. ( are 
Мше. Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952; 729 15th Stree 
Е 'ashington, D. C. 

cutive Committee: 
voel arlow, LL.B. 1935: 701 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
x Oscar Berry, LL.B. 1932; 4324 43d Street NW „ Washington, D. C. 
Ontaine С, Bradley. LL.B. 1925; 701 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

ameron Burton. LL.B. 1921; Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

*eoffrey Creyke, Jr. LL.B. 1935; Washington Building, Washington, D. ( ; | 
ordon W. Daisley. LL.B. 1933; 700 10th Street NW.. W ashington, D. СЕ І 
x ac son Embrey. LL.B.. LL.M. 1949; 1437 N. Courthouse Road, Arlington, Va 
"Mabeth S p." „В 


ilmington. Del. 


А 
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George E. Monk, LL.B. 1930, LL.M. 1934; Colorado Building, Washington, D.C 

L. Karlton Mosteller, LL.B. 1924 (National University); 2712 First Nationa 
Building, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 

Bernard I. Nordlinger, LL.B. 1933; 419 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

James Е. Perrin, LL.B. 1937 (National University); 2101 Connecticut Avent 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
The Library Science Alumni Association was organized in 1932 by graduates of 
the Division of Library Science and became an affiliate of the General Alum 
Association in 1935. It was established to foster a closer relationship between the 
Faculty and graduates and to further the interests of the Division of Library Sciente 


and of the University as a whole. 


1961-62 
President.—Betty Hill Reavis, A.B. 1933; Medical Library, St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 
Vice President. Магу Louise Beitzell, 1415 Tuckerman Street NW., Washing 
D. C. : 
Secretary.—Margaret Brown Wilson, A.B. 1933; 6620 Marlboro Pike, District 
Heights 28, Md. É 
Treasurer.—Helene Marie Gingras, A.B. 1932; 316 North Carolina Avenue 224 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSTY 

- WE А е : { J aliate 

The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and has been afilia 
with the General Alumni Association since that time. Its objects are to at 
graduates and Faculty of the School of Engineering in closer fellowship, to prom 
the general welfare of the School of Engineering and of the University at mo 
foster activities of the engineering organizations recognized by the Universit): 


to advance the profession of engineering in general. 


1960-61 


President.—Paul Kuzio, B.C.E. 1955: 3601 Van Ness Street NW., Washington, D. nh 
Vice President—James M. Breark y, B.S. in Eng. 1941; 1452 Juniper Street ? 
Washington, D. C. р 
Secretary.—Harlan J. Oelke, B.E.E. 1956: 5514 33d Street NW., Washington Md. 
Treasurer.—Thomas Creswell, B.S. in Eng. 1956; 2701 Philbun Drive, Adelphi, * 
Executive Committee: 
James J. Crenca, B.E.E. 1955: 1901 Flower Avenue. Silver Spring, Md. р C 
Benjamin C. Cruickshanks, B.M.E. 1920; 5733 4th Street NW., Washington: i 
George F. Titrington, Jr., B.C.E. 1950; 4111 Rosemary Street, Chevy Chase, ! 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NI RSES ASSOCIATIO 
The George Washington 1 niversity Nurses Association was organized 1 M 
In 1936 this organization was made an integral part of the General Alum „ерір: 
tion, and graduates of the School of Nursing were accorded associate p Georg? 
The objects of the Association are to hold in unison the graduates 0 The 
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Washington University Hospital School for Nurses, to care for its sick members a 
to Promote the 


sity Hospital. 


na 


advance of nursing in the interest of The George Washington Univer 


1960-61 
Flora Schroebel; 1830 17th Street NW., Washington. D. C. 
ke President. —Ruby Gottwals: 2129 19th Street N.. Arlington, Va. 


E. m та z 
ecretary—Laura Sanders: 2707 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington. D. C. 
Teasurer.— Alma W. Binks: 4821 16th Street NE., Washington. D. C. 


President, - 


WOMEN'S PHYSICAL EDUCATION ALI MNAE ASSOCIATION 


: The purpose of this organization is to foster and promote the teaching profes 
“on in the fields of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Its functions are 
с 2 attract students to the i 
àpability. (2) to offer 
to render se 


profession who show evidence of o itstanding te: 


H 


rofessional guidance ot members in this field of work. (3) 
I 


rvice to the community, (4) to render service to the Universitv. 


1961-62 


Pre. 7 | 

sident. Beverlie Giss Latimer, B.S. in Р.Е. 1958; 315 Franklin Street NI 
ashington, D. ( . 

“ecretary A 


Ма, irlene D. Roeber, 1 


reasur ` . i 7 2 À . 1 
15 Urer.—Fleanor Baudino, B.S. in P.E. 1955; 4211 Oakridge Lane, Chevy CI 
о, Md. 


tyr 


in Р.Е. 1959; 3 Pooks Hill Road, Bethesda 14, 


REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS 

Regional 
“ined in the 
ne Ш.; Mich.; Kansas City, Mo.; Brooklyn, 
burgh, New York, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio: Ti , Okla.: Philade p! Pa.; Pitts- 
: 'xas; Seattle, Wash.; Milwaukee, Wis.: Arkans Northern 


і Jersey; Ohio River Valley: Utah: Hawaii; Philippine Islands 
Verto Rico, РІ 


t nform 
te Alumn 


alumni clubs sponsored by the General Alumni Association are n 
following places: Los Angeles, Calif.; Miami, Fla.: Atlanta, Ga.: Chi 
AT 


ation about the 


i Office of the 1 


oilicers and ac vites o ese clubs 1 ео ned iro 


niversity. 


T THE LETTERMEN CLUB 
1€ 


ticipation i Pership of this organization shall consist of those men who, ^" І 

еер or fr En at The George W ashington 1 niversity, have been aw arded varsity 
Versity. к EM numerals, who are no longer undergraduate students of the 1 ni 
ters o, those men who, for managing a freshman or varsity sport, received le 


NK numerals, 


letter objectives of the « lub are to (1) bring together on a social level forme: 
en of , | ax een 
Courage e all sports, (2) renew acquaintances and promote fellowship, (3) en- 
Mgher ; ps T- 1 * E 4 
the Unive her ideals of intercollegiate athletics at the University, and (4) as: 


Tsity j tem х 
Ну in matters pertaining to athletics when ге quested. 


Уой 1960-61 
resident 


ice р —How ard 


Fors Tihila, B.S. 1938; 5100 Wehawken Road, Washington. D. C. 
~ reside Lo mm pons ч лое 
Spring, wq C3" Т. Bodolus, A.B. 1954, LL.B. 1960: 10321 Insley Street, Silver 


|| 
1 
| 
IM 
IM 
| 
| | 
Mm. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
I 
| 
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— 


Secretary.—] oseph J. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1950, A.M. in Ed. 1953; 3720 Northamf 
ton Street NW., Washington, D. C. 2 
Treasurer.— Adolph Paul Biasini, B.S. 1949, B.S. in Phar. 1953; 3424.A S. (лай 

Street, Arlington, Va. 


THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 

The Graduate Endowment Fund was founded by the class of 1926 with the obj? 
of providing endowment to be used for the development of the University. Ме 
bership is limited to seniors and graduates who sign a pledge of $100, payab 
annually in ten equal installments. he 

The pledge notes and funds are held in trust. When the principal reaches v. 
sum of $100,000, the Board of Administrators of the Fund may pay the Univers 
such sums as it may vote for the erection of buildings, acquisition of sites, mas 
tenance, and purchase of equipment. At no time may money be drawn so 48 
leave a balance of less than $50,000 on deposit. 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN Р 
The objectives of this organization are (1) the promotion of acquaintances 
among its members, (2) the advancement of women by the founding of scholars. 
in the various departments of the 1 niversity, and (3) the promotion of the interes 
of the University. 
MEMBERSHIP 


Ич - э?” : ‚ woma 
The following persons shall be eligible for active membership: (a) any wo The 


who is currently registered or has been previously registered as a student 0 a 
George Washington University; (b) any woman member of the Faculties or Bo й 
of Trustees, any woman оп the administrative staff; the wife of any member 0; t 
Faculties, Board of Trustees, or of the administrative staff; (c) any ‘woman recip!” 
of an honorary degree from the University. 


1960-61 ai 
гт ast 
President.—Dora M. Ihle, A.B. 1935, A.M. 1936; 2465 Virginia Avenue NW. b 
ington, D. C. "e NW. 
First Vice President.—Margaret Davis, A.B. 1937, A.M. 1941; 1657 31st Street? 
Washington, D. C. (NV 


Second Vice President.—Mary C. Van Story, A.B. 1949; 3427 Porter Stree 
Washington, D. C. 7 р. 
Treasurer.—Elma Williams, А.В. 1954: 2032 Belmont Road NW., Washington, А 
Assistant Treasurer.—Winifred Cox, A.B. 19 10, A.M. in Ed. 1947; 2013 New 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. : Ardin£ 
Corresponding Secretary.—Nan B. Word, A.B. 1958: 1303 S. Barton Street, / 
ton, Va. „її 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary.—Ruth E. Nicalo, A.B. 1951; 6008 Berk 
Drive, Bethesda, Md. k Road: 
Recording Secretary.—Dorothy D. Glenn, A.B. 1958; 3937 N. Chesterbroo 
Arlington, Va. "E 
Historian.—Helen S. Stone, A.M. 1949, Ph.D. 1954; 2124 Eye Street NW. 
ington, D. C. „ wai 
mar Counsel.—Mary M. Connelly, LL.B. 1922; 1830 17th Street NW., V p 
ton, D. C. 
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THE WOMEN'S BOARD OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


The object of this organization is to aid in every way the interests and advance- 

En The George Washington University Hospital. Meetings are held on the 
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Pau SEMESTER: 


Og. А є 
Campus registration}; cl 


-olu is ` " wf 
umbian College of Arts and Sciences ad- 


Ке freshmen and new sophomores Sept. 11-20 .. Mon.-Wed. 

tation Assembly: all new students On- 
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lum assemblies: new On Campus stu- 
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= recess ,..... ктер" ol i MEME тини: Ку. С чш. ..Fri.-Tues. 

n. 

Mastery 's classes с „К К eee UU KOSS 
ean’s i" of Feb. candidates due in - 
Camp EE ee کل‎ D- pii a Wed 

Сац a > c Sstrationt; classes begin.......... Jan 15-31* RUE” Mon.-Wed 

^n. Ampus Ampus fall-semester classes 3584. Le СНОС НЕ ЦР. ү ed 

Ces meet; examination period................ vt MM ED RRA Mon.-Sat. 
1 10.96 of Staff of Instruction, Monroe 

Place OAM... 7 Sat 

Quan lE mM PA eet a 
ау a... WX Wed 

8 exa h 
BA; авй Wed 
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time g, Cam; 

* durin, ач Courses in th : i 

Ue year, е College of General Studies may be organized upon request at any 
ti 


On f 
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“Wired Гощі 8 he for Graduate Record Examinations, and for comprehensive examinations 
* eren € degree MEM and must be made at the time of registration for the last classes 
and 29 í 
<& from 10:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M.; September 23, from 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M 
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asses begin.. . Sept. 5-29* ..... .. Tues.-Fri. 
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SPRING SEMESTER: 


* February 1 and 2, from 10:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M.; February 3, from 10:00 A.N 


Registration on сатриѕў....................... 
Classes begin on campus............... 3 
Subjects of Master's theses of June endis 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The idea of a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by George 
Vashington, who during his public life urged the establishment of such an institu- 
tion and who in his will left fifty shares of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company 
m the endowment of a university to be established in the District of Columbia 
m which the youth of fortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for 

9mpletion of their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts 


and Soia . dec 2 v » * 277 ч ` 
1 Sei nces,— in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Gov- 
ernment”, 


lt Was George Washington's hope that the “General Government” would extend 


E such an institution "a fostering hand” | No steps were taken by Congress 

Б wy ent the provisions of W ashington sw ill, and the stock he had bequeathed 

i У tablishment of a university in the District of Columbia became valueless 
S 1e failure of the Potomac 


Canal properties. 
however, a movement was started by private persons under the lead- 


Meanwhile. 
ershi ; , быс... Pis ; 
P of Luther Rice to establish an institution of higher learning at the seat of 


the Nar: , і | | ~ | 
bel ational Government for the education of the Baptist ministry and to afford 
eral collegiate 


Obadiah B. 
Ing fund 


> - ъа 
training. In 1819 an association was formed by Luther Rice, 


Brown, Spencer H. Cone, and Enoch Reynolds for the purpose of rais- 
5 to buy land for the use of the college. 


1 4 . . ө т e ° . . 
idea I of the Nation's leaders who were especially interested in Washington's 
есате 


Chase patrons of the college and contributed to funds raised for the pur- 

and erection of buildings. Among them were James Monroe, Presi- 

: Calhoun United States; William H. Craw ford, Secretary of the Treasury; John 

Postmaster ^ ecretary of W ar; William W irt, Attorney General: Return J. Meigs. 
7eneral; and thirty-two members of Congress. 


&gally . 
Cor 5 lly to implement the college 
Poration of 


of land 
< nt of the 


a petition was made to Congress for the in- 


olumb; "the General Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the District 
Congre mbia for evangelical and literary purposes”. This petition was denied by 
> 58, / . € К p i 
"ail; 9n Apri] 26. 1820, because of its sectarian character. 
; Ing lo obtain 


thei 


Y ‹ a denominational charter members of the association enlarged 
lead... J*Clive to еп 


P bere vo ibrace national aims, and with the sponsorship of Government 
mbian Кашы, presented in Congress a bill for the incorporation of the Co- 
he aspiratio y or literary purposes”, it being proposed to realize in this way 
Versity at the ns of W ashington, Jefferson and Madison for the erection of a uni- 
Acting Kx seat of the federal government. 
umb an Conn this second petition, on February 9, 1821, Congress chartered Co- 
Action ES “ge in the District of Columbia, inserting in the charter by special 
of bh ine Provision *that persons of every religious denomination shall be capable 


е 
g electo т. 6 е т 

or Pupil, } cted Trus nor shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor 

" ‚ be » E Р " e : * 4 сы! 

muniti, C fused admittance into said College or denied any of the privileges, 

. 208 Or advant | л 


eligion” ages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters 
Son”, 


lees: 


us Ç, : 
8$ one Columbian College 
Under ' ıê early non 
inet, 7^ distinguished 


in the District of Columbia was chartered by Congress 
sectarian institutions of higher learning in the United States. 


favor of President James Monroe and members of his Cab- 
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The George Washington University 


A tract of approximately forty-seven acres, extending about one-half mile по 
west of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Strech 
was purchased and by 1822 the main building was completed sufficiently to use 

Two years later, when the first Commencement was held on December 15, 1 
Congress and the Supreme Court adjourned their sessions to enable their meme% 
to attend the exercises. President Monroe, John Quincy Adams, John C. Calho® 
Henry Clay, and the Marquis de Lafayette headed the eminent company in alf 
dance. 

By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the College was chang? 
to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged scope of the instituti 
In 1884 the University was moved from its first location on “College Hill", 
Columbia Heights, to the new University Hall built for it at Fiftenth and Н St i 
Near-by buildings accommodated the School of Medicine and somewhat latet 
Law School. ait 

For a period of six years, from 1898 to 1904, the University was placed u y 
control of the Baptist Denomination. In 1904 an act restoring the original po 
character of the University and authorizing change of name to The George V 
ington University was passed by Congress. 

Subsequently all colleges, schools, and divisions of the University except 
School of Medicine were brought together in the area bounded by Nineteen 
Twenty-third, and G Streets, and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. The School of 
cine is situated on H Street between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets ! 

The endowment of the University is $7,530,000. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS T 
The George Washington University includes thirteen colleges, schools, and 9 
sions, as follows: e." 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the four-year programs leadiné 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. In cooperation Meli 
Department of Pathology and the University Hospital, it offers a course in р 
Technology leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology: 
addition to the four-year programs, Columbian College offers two-year © 
including preprofessional and terminal, leading to the degrees of Associate m^, 


ië 
and Associate in Science. At the graduate level, Columbian College offers иө, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Master of Fine 
The Graduate Council offers a program of advanced study and researc 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. edic 
The School of Medicine offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of M "i 
The Law School offers professional and graduate courses leading to the C5 y 
of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative 
and Doctor of Juridical Science. log 
The School of Engineering offers courses leading to the Engineering Tech i 
Certificate and the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of E ‘net 
Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in g 


b 


. . “ор n È А :nistratio 
ing, Master of Science in Engineering, Master of Engineering Administra 


Doctor of Science. che?! 
The School of Pharmacy offers courses leading to the degrees of Ba 

Science in Pharmacy and Master of Science in Pharmacy. deg” 
The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading tO a P 


ғ : Jt. І : c 
of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Edu 


* " D 
nA 4 


The College of Gene ral Studies 7 


> studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts 
ation. 

in he School of Government, Business, and International Affairs offers work lead- 
8 to the following degrees: (1) Bachelor of Arts in Government with a major in 


ternational] Affairs or Public Affairs; (2) Bachelor of Business Administration with 
4 major in 


in Education and Doct 


t Accounting, Business Administration, or Business and Economic Statis- 
Cs: 1 < қ ` ә " ; C , Y 

p i) Master of Arts in Government with a major field in International Affairs, 

: ` lic Affairs, Public 


й Administration, Personnel Administration, or Economic Pol- 
ys ( . ; ue ; A 1 » 3 ; x AS 

ni (4) Master of Business Administration with a major field in Accounting, Busi 

, "5 and Economic Statistics, General Business Administration, Hospital Administra- 


lior — : - = : ee a 
: or Personnel Administration; (5) Doctor of Business Administration. 
‚10е Co] 


Universit llege of General Studies supplements the adult education program of the 
munity through its Off ampus Division, Campus Division, and Division of von- 
in E o This College offers programs leading to the degrees of түн iate 
of o" poe in Science; Associate in Secretarial Administration; Bachelor 
tollen: ^y ctun of Science in Cartography; Master of Arts in the fields of Con- 
Business Age o ernmental Administration, and Personnel Management; Master of 
also , ,  mıstration; and Master of Arts in International Affairs. The College 


de akes available off-campus courses for mature students, not candidates for 
Brees 


p Not candidates for degrees in this University. 
Un... ) 
y Division 


The 


Proces of Special Students makes available courses for students in the 
8 * б 1 
The ^ qualifying for degree candidacy. 

* Division of Air Science 


offers a program of Air Force ROTC training which 
the curricula of the colleges and schools of the University and 
nt as a commissioned officer in the United States Air Force Re- 
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Serve ? appointme 


he 
Summer Sessions. 


т ACADEMIC STATUS 
age © George үу 
ima? the Mid 

Portant to 
, e Unive 
men and 


ashington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
dle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is 
Students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 
ISity is on the 


4 approved list of the American Association of I niversity 
1$ а member of 


the College Entrance Examination Board. 


T LOCATION 


le Ge : 
Orge Wa.L: Та > vi 225 
of the Бе Washington 1 niversity is in downtown Washington, four blocks west 


1 east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. 


ü ^W . Р è " 
of th TN blocks are the buildings housing the offices of many of the departments 
70Vernment. | ы ` 
Th GOVERNMENT 


e 
ton а 5vernment and 
of llverity 
‚Шер. > 
for nive S 


general educational management of The George Washing- 
are vested in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, with the President 
S a member ex officio. The members of the Board are named 

years and are divided into three classes. The members of 
‘lected at each annual meeting to fill the places of the members whose 


м eXnira т = > 
0с}; XPire. Two members of each class are nominated by the Alumni 
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COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Grover LAMARR Ancet, A.M., Ed.D., Dean of the College of General Studies d 
ROBERT WHITTINGTON ELLER, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Dean of the College 
General Studies; Director of the Campus Division 
JOHN ARNOLD Timour, A.M., Director of the Off-Campus Division 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS £ 
JOHN GORDON BoswELL, A.M. in Ed., Assistant Director of the Off-Campus Divisio" 
Jack Woop CHARLES, A.M., Assistant Director of the Off-Campus Division P 
Donatp Tuomas McNeuts, A.M., Assistant Director of the Off-Campus Division 
Vincit, Ney, A.M., Assistant Director of the Campus Division | 
Marvin JEAN Powers, A.M., Assistant Director of the Off-Campus Division 4 
ALEXANDER Grant Rose III, A.M., Assistant Director of the Off-Campus Division [ 
Jesse Ештн MULLINS, A.M., Assistant to the Dean: Chief of the Registration 
essing Section h pi 
LILLIAN Fox QUICLEY, Assistant to the Assistant Dean: Assistant Director of the 
vision of Community Services 
Ray EucENiA WALTERS, Secretary to the Dean 
MARTHA ROBINSON Wine, Secretary to the Assistant Dean 0f 
BILLIE Jo MORELAND, Secretary to the Director and Assistant Directors of the 
Campus Division 
ELISABETH PIERCE CLARKSON, Registration Processing Assistant 
Котн PALMER SWEET, Receptionist 
EDITTA GORRELL MANNIX, Clerk-Typist 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


INSTITUTES AND SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
ROBERT CARTER Burns, A.M.. Director 


REAnING CLINIC 
Mary ELLEN COLEMAN, A.M.. Director 
Joanne Boorumer PARKER, A.M., Assistant Director 
EvELYN Depew Baccs, A.M., Clinician 
Grace TEMPLE Toon, Secretary 


AnMY War COLLEGE CENTER 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania 
CHARLES EDWARD GALEREATH, Ph.D., Director 
ROBERT Ѕмитн JORDAN, Ph.D., D.Phil., Assistant Director 
MARY CATHERINE DALY KUTULAKIS, Secretary 
Am UNIVERSITY CENTER" 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Maxwell, Alabama 


———— — ——., Director 


* To be opened February 1, 1962. 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* 
SEPTEMBER 1960-AucusT 196] 


AARON ADAMS, A.M. Assoc iate ut Psyc hology 
AMES Ric arp AHERN, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 
OBERT JOHN ALEXANDI в, М.5., Lecturer in Cartogra 
FAN CONRAD ALI ARD, JR., A.M., Associate in History 


OHN GAGE Ar LEE, Jr., Ph.I ).. Associate Professor of English Philology 
“VETT N 


Nicnor AS 


phy 


inistration } | 
R ц, Lecturer in Education | | 
RANK ARLAND ANDREWS, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Physics 


MOVER LAMARR ANGEL, A.M. Ed.D., Professor of Education 


OSEPH Kan Asn, B.S., M.Litt., Lec turer in Accounting 

p JORDAN ASHLEY, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration | 
қ LeRoy Austin, A.M., Associate in Statistics ve 

АТ EDWARD BAKER, A.M., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor of Education | 

TLLIAM Etwoop Baxi R, A.M., C.L.U., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business | 
< ministration | 
зы EARL BARBI R, M.S., Ed.D., Lec turer x Psychology | | | 
ULAN Е BARNET, Jn., A.M., Lecturer in Russian à; | | 

Ч r^ ARTOLINI, A.B. Associate in Sociology and Anthropology 

ALAH z 


ALI BATRAWI, A.M., Associate in Psychology 
ARL Jac : 


үшүү к Bauer, Ph.D., Assoc iate in History Ae | 
Јону e ARTE Bat MANN, A.B., Assoc iate in Secretarial Studies f 
"acorn ри BEAN, A.M., Lecturer in Busine ss Admini rati 

Warn Е IERsky Br ATTY, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education 


" RANCIS VINCENT В; NNETT, M.S., Associate in Mathematics 
c MES Ar 


“ДЕЕ, EXANDI R Bent EY, B.S., M.( .E., Associate in Mathematics 
A FORD LEoNAR 


] Dahl nini g- 
t D Bi RC, Ph.D.. 4 ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Public Adminis 
ration 


“RE 


m SHEWARD B 


۸ ELSKI, A.M., Associate Professor of Speec h 
ERwin CARINE Brackm RN, A.B., Associate in Secretarial Studies i 
Ern N PEHMLER, J.D., M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Jony (^60 Bonny R, A.M., Lecturer in Education 


A.M. in Ed., Associate in History 


Sonia Pe BRANDENRI RG, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Салоу Re BRENNER, A.M., Lecturer in Educ ation 
Donor ZRNEST BRETT, Ed.B., A.M., Associate in English 
Јону Vir “ELIA Bnew; R, A.M., Associate in Se retarial Studies 
а оцу у О Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Lau | 
SANDRA Br OHN BRINKM AN, A.B., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Davy Span МАК A.B., Associate in Secretarial Studies | 
M VN J INGER Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Public Administration крил \ 
NN ча JROWN, A.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies | 
Ко Te ARD Brown. Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in History 
jtm Evans р Brown, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology | 
Nu Broce нам к, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer їп Political Science 
“RON I Ur "» JURGCER, BS., Lecturer in Speech | i 
VI ОКНАМ, A.B.. Lecturer in Business Administration 

Rank 1 


sh 
Own as September 1, 1961. 
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ELIZABETH Burtner, A.M., Professor of Physical Education for Women 

WILLIAM Davis Burrs, A.B., J.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Ai 
ministration 

WILLIAM FLOYD CAMPBELL, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Grorce Barr Carson, JR., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in History 

SHERMAN FLOYD Carter, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

James NOLEN CHAPMAN, M.S., Associate in Mathematics 

STEPHEN CHREPTAK, M.S., Associate in History 

WARREN IRA CIKINS, C.P.A., M.P.A., Associate in Political Science P 

HAROLD James CIVIELLO, M.B.A., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

Harrison CLARK, A.M., Associate in English 

NATALIE CLARKSON, Lecturer in Russian 

JOHN Crayton, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Business Administration 

CARL WILLIAM CLELOW, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

James HAROLD COBERLY, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature 

EUGENE ABRAHAM COGAN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

RALPH Lee COHEN, C.P.A., M.B.A., Lecturer in Accounting is 

Ensen У/пллАм Core, Jr., A.B., LL.B., LL.M., Associate Professorial Lecture 
Public Administration 

Mary ELLEN COLEMAN, A.M., Associate Professor of Education 

JOSEPH GEOFFREY CorwEN, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

Horace JOSEPH Connery, M.S., Lecturer in Psychology 

KATHRYN GupcEL Соок, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology : 

HELEN NALE Cooper, A.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

CHARLES Eric Crooxe, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics jon 

BEVERLY ANDERSON Crump, B.S., Ed.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Educa! 

ROBERT Garr CUTLER, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Scien 

SARAH ADELAIDE DALE, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

Garney Lewis Darrin, M.S., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Jonn Tarr Davis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geography K Hist 

WILLIAM COLUMBUS Davis, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Latin American 

ANTHONY Bruno DrPasquALE, A.M., Associate in Mathematics 

Harry GRUBB DETWILER, A.M., Associate Professor of Education 

Warren Peyton DeWrrt, B.S., Associate in Mathematics 

Jack ІЕЕ Dreut, B.S., Lecturer in Business Administration 

GLENN CRAWFORD DıLDINE, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Education „dies 

Cart Finca Dinwwor, A.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General St 

Oscar CHARLES Dister, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 

James CARLTON Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance 

Jesse FRANK DOUBLEDAY, A.M., Lecturer in Business Administration 

MrrcuELL Dreese, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 

PAUL CHARLES Dunteavy, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Speech 

Roy BRANDON Eastin, Ph.D., Professor of Business Administration . звай" 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS Epwanps, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Business A mes 

DONALD Erskine EcGLESTON, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

EDWIN GEORGE EicEL, JR., Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 

SENECA ELDREDGE, A.M., Lecturer in Economics cation 

Rosert Warrrcron ELLER, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Professor of Ed! 

WARRICH ErciN ELROD, JR., A.M., Associate in Economics 

WILLIAM JOHN Ersen, A.M., Lecturer in Speech 
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RICHARD FERDINAND Ericson, Ph.D., Professor of Business Administration 
SYLMAN Isaac Euzenrt, B.S., I L.B., Associate in Accounting 


| ROSE Evans, B.F. A., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Art 


SON CanLos Farru, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psychology 


AMUEL JOSEPH FANNING, Ph.D., Associate in History 
EORGE MALLETTE Ferris, Jr., M.B.A., Special Lecturer in the College of General 
Stud ies 

SIDNEY ALBERT Fine, M.S.E. 
NIC Fiscuer, pp p, 
ON SMTH FLETCHI 


, Lecturer in Psychology 
, Professorial Lecturer in Geography 
змат W 'HER, M.B. A., Lecturer in Public Administration 
los i" FORBES, І h.D., Associate in Economics 
SIDNEy s F REDLAND, | h.D., 1 rojes —— Lecturer in Economics 
А, —— A.M., Associate in Psychology -— 
"= E — GAJDI SEK, AM. Assistant Professor of English | 
ц E ARD Gal BREATH, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs. | 
Y ~ JAMES GARVIN, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 


рад a : : 
5 EDWARD Gat ss, Mus.B., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy 
Dep АМ DAVID GERHARD, A.M., Associate in English 


туа HARRELL GIBBS, M.S., M.H.A., Professor of Hospital Administration 
) ARON S Is GIBNEY, JR., ым. Associate in English 

Augg, om GIEDEMANN, B.S, Lecturer in Speech \ r+ 

Davy Cor, rt R GLICKM AN, | h.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
[M M. А.М, Lecturer in Business Administration 
SIDNEY mein GoLDENzwEIC, B.S.. с „ Lecturer in Business Administration 
Сес, р, ЕШ, LL.B., Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 


^... "ARNEST Сооре, M.S., A 
RVING GRAY, Ph.D., 


ALAN FRANK ( 
OWARD LEE ( 


OODROWw I 
AMEs ү 


OHN Fg 
OHN Ric 
ALTE 


ssociate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
Professorial Lecturer on Isotopes 

"REENWALD, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

*RIGSBY, A.B., Lecturer in Speech 

TARRISON, A.M.. 
ERNON HARVESTER, 
ANCIS Hayes, M.S., 
“HARD 


Associate in Romance Languages 

A.M., Associate in Business Administration 
Associate in Sociology 
Hayes, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 


"EORGE Не, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Adminis- 


MILLA ) Ж ^ , A.M., Assoc iate in Mathematic Ax A 

HARI EPH HerzLEeR, B.S., C.L. . Lecturer in Business Administration 

)., Ph.D., Professor of Physiology 

Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 

Lecturer in Political Science 

А A.M. in Ed., Lecturer in Education 

p" EDWARD Н ~ = EY, A.B., CL. Jos Lecturer in Business Administration 
ARL тку M UTTER, A.M., Associate in French 

hr LTER | н Lecturer in Mathematics 

AMES i d ACKOWSKI, A.M., Lecturer in Secretarial Studies 

"ACKSON, Ph.D., Lecturer in English 


2 AES TER TIF “ж " E 
ministration S JacoBus, B.S. in C.E.. M.B.A., LL.B., Professor of Public Ad. 


Jony рь 


б 
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WILLIAM James JACOBY, Jr., A.B., C.L.U., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Donard Henry Janz, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

GLADYS GARDNER JENKINS, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

WALTER ORWELL JEwELL, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

WILBUR Louis JOBANEK, M.S.A.E., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

Eva Mayne JOHNSON, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 

Francis EDGAR JOHNSTON, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics : 

ROBERT SwrrH JORDAN, Ph.D., D.Phil., Associate Professor of International Affairs 

KENNETH EDWARD Joye, A.M., Associate in Public Administration 

RuporpH Lucas КАСЕВЕК, M.S., Associate in Psychology 

Harry KAPLAN, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

JOHN DRYDEN Kazer, Jr., A.B., Associate in History | 

CHARLES MaNsEL KEENE, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 

WiLLIAM ALEXANDER Kemper, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physics 

ArcERNON HUBBARD Kerr, Jr., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

RICHARD KESHIAN, LL.B., Associate in Business Administration 

James Dante Keyes, M.S., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

ROBERT RICHARD Kierce, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

ARTHUR Dav Kirscu, Ph.D., Lecturer in Statistics 

DONALD CHENOWETH KLINE, B.Arch., M.F.A., Professor of Art 

WILLIAM ROBERT Котарѕн, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

Dimrrrios KousouLas, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

OLEN Kraus, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 

WOLFGANG HERBERT Kraus, Dr. Jur., SJ.D., Professor of Political Science 

ЈоѕЕРН Leo KRIEGER, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 

CLAUDIO Kriecuorr, A.B., Lecturer in History and Political Science 

FREDERICK CHARLES Kurtz, M.B.A., C.P.A., Associate Professor of Accounting 

Perer WILLIAM Kyniazis, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

CHARLES ANTHONY LaBue, B.S., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

ROBERT LAND, A.M., B.S. in L.S., Professorial Lecturer in English 

ARTHUR Rurus Laney, Jn., Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology , ad 

JOHN CARL LANG, A.M., Ed.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psycholog 
Education 

PauL Wais LEACH, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

San Leviran, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics 

Epwin Lewis, M.B.A., Visiting Professor of Accounting 

JosEPH Lima, A.M., Lecturer in English 

MARCEL LIND, A.M., Associate in Economics 

GORDON Leste Lipprrr, B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Behavioral Sciences 

Lorrie ROSENBERG LISLE, A.B., Associate in Mathematics 

Epwin MARION LOGAN, Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 

Mancor Loura, Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Science 

CanLos Lozano, A.B., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 

RAYMOND ALBERT Lucas, A.B., Lecturer in Accounting 

Howard ROWLAND Luppen, A.M., Associate Professor of Political Science 

DEANE RICHARD Lycan, B.S., Associate in Geography 

Armon Turtey Mace, Ph.D., Associate in Economics 

ROBERT Marion Mason, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Wayne Courtney MATHEW s, M.S., Associate in Mathematics 

FRANKLIN WAYNE MATHEWSON, A.B., Associate in Mathematics 
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Gu . 
UDO Errore Mazzeo, Ph.D.. Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


-HESTER Haypen McCarr, Jr., Ph.D.. Special Lecturer in the College of General 
Studies 


WILLIAM ANDREW McCautey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education 
MUREL Horr Mc CLANAHAN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Composition 
SORGE OSCAR McCrary, M.S., Associate in Psychology 
DWARD Mc CRENSKY, Ed.M., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
BEL CATHERINE MCGRATH, A.B., Associate in Secretarial Studies 
ы” RosERT McKetvir, A.M., Lecturer in Education 
VOTER RavwoNp McNt rr, A.M., Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
EORGE ELBERT McSpappen, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages 
LAUDE Yves Meane, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
LORENC E Marn Mı ARS, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
ten, WILLIAM MENDENHALI ‚ B.S., Associate in Speech : 
Gon Cr IS METIVIER, JR.. \.М., Assi stant Professor of Romance Languages 
: mus IWAN TIN MEYER, B.S., Z ecturer in Russian | 
ACOB us M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Sir, хл MILLER, А.М., Associate in German 
EY Mintz. A.M., 
н Epwin Moc K, 
"Ам Моск. 
ORN 


Lecturer in Psychology 
Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 


A NSTEIN, A.B., Associate in Economics 
| ANTHONY Morrow. 
stration 


AMEs N 

C 5S NORMAN Мозёт., 
LARENCE 
Studies 
ILL Sp 

Cn TOLL Myers. 
v. "STER My 
"ам В 


A.M., Asso iate Professorial Le turer in Business Admin- 


A.M., Associate Professor of Psychology 
ARTHUR Mi RPHY, LL.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General 


Jr., A.M., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
SLICKI, A.M., Associate in Economics 


Асп, Ney. "I" NEW TON, Jr., Ph.D., Lecturer in English 
BARBARA N A.M., Associate in History : Ms не, 
Jory. War OLEN, A.M., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 
Jony Fn Ж Хоу AK, M.S., Associate in Psychology 
Ogre, (OS O CONNELL, LL.B., A.M., Lecturer in Political Science 


RLES ( 
омду Е JCDEN, A.M., {ssociate in English 

Мос, o “ЕМЕ OPPERT, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 
ACK Sa, RCANT, M.S., Lec turer in Mathematics 

lm. м ЧЕ, Ortice рс 
орт т s IC Y 
Norr, Еруу K, B. 


+ » d 1 
- Associate in Speech 


RADI WIN PARADISE, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Admin AWKES Parr RSON, JR., A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public 
Савы, IStration 
Rapa } RNOLD Pi ARSE, Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 
Waa, R p ENNINGTON Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Т py , Ph.D.. Associate Profe ssorial Lecturer in Psychology 
MARL ELTON 'YDOROFF, A.B., LL.B.. Lecturer in Business Administration 


{ssistant Professor of Accounting 
AI 

A \ › » A. o " n . , q 
„Хоу, PH POTTER, M.S. in E.E., Associate in Physics 

А.В., Associate in {ccounting 

" 1 sso late Professorial Lec furer in Economics 
“TWICH, Ph.D.. А 
HOMAs р 


Pry 
\ 4 : : 
AURICR T ssociate Professor of Business Administration 


RICE, Ph.D.. Professor ial Lecturer in Psyc hology 
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Davip Henry PRITCHARD, B.S., Ed.M., Lecturer in Psychology R 
JOHN ROBERT Propert, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Admin 
tration ч 
JOHN Provan, M.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public Adm 
istration 

VIRGINIA CARDWELL Purpy, A.M., Associate in History 

ROBERT Rarut, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

MARTHA Norman Rasuip, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

FREDERICK VENABLE REED, A.M., Lecturer in Mathematics 

JOHN ROBERT REED, A.B., Special Lecturer in the College of General Studies 

RALPH JULIAN RICHARDS, Jr., M.B.A., Associate in Accounting А 

Ray JosePH RICHARDS, A.B. C.L.U., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busines 
Administration 

ALLEN LeRoy Rices, B.S., Lecturer in Cartography 

ROBERT STANLEY RIPLEY, A.B., Associate in English 

BLAKE $мттн Коот, A.M., Ed.D., Professor of Education 

ALEXANDER GRANT Rose III, A.M., Associate in English 

ROBERT Martin Rorn, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

Vincent RoruNpo, A.M., Associate in Political Science 

CAROL Rura Sr. Cyn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education 

Gennaro ANTHONY SANTANGELO, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 

ALFONSO ЅАРІА-Воѕсн, B.S., Associate in Spanish 

HAROLD Henry SAUNDERS, Ph.D., Lecturer in History 

RICHARD HAROLD ScnrAcEL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy 

WOLFGANG SCHWARTZ, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 

LESLIE ROBERT SCHWEIZER, M.S., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 

ROBERT EUGENE Sears, M.S., Lecturer in Statistics 

SALLY OLEON SHAMES, Ph.D., Associate in Sociology 

Georce PAUL SHEYA, LL.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public г 

KENNETH ABRAM Snurrs, A.M., Lecturer in History 4 

Воүр BERKELEY SIBERT, JR., M.B.A., Special Lecturer in the College of Ger 
Studies 

Harry Frircuey SIEBER, JR., M.S., Lecturer in Statistics 

Joun WILLIAM SKINNER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics 

Morris James SLONIM, M.B.A., Lecturer in Statistics 

HAROLD Leon Smock, M.P.A., Lecturer in Speech 

Warpo Sommers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Administration NT 

KENNETH MALCOLM Sowers, A.M., D.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer V! 
ness Administration 

WILLIAM Spencer, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 

THOMAS ALFRED STANHOPE, A.M., Associate in English 

PETER Francis ЅТЕВЕ, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

Epwarp WILLIAM STEELE, A.M., Lecturer in Political Science 


Administra 


James CHARLES STEPHENS, A.M., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
ROBERT Burns STEVENS, A.M., Associate in English 

Cart JOHN STRINGER, Jn., M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 
Francis JOHN SULLIVAN, A.M., Lecturer in Accounting 

JACKWELL Susman, B.S., Associate in Sociology 

James THOMAS Surer, A.M., Associate in Psychology 

Коглхо Henry Tanck, Ph.D., Lecturer in Psychology 
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WILLIAM LONSDALE TAYLER, Ph.D., Professor of International Affairs 
"EWIS CLARK "'AyNTON, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Admini 
WALTER Jack TENNANT, A.M., Associate in Psychology 
| 9WARD EtswonrH Tuomas, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer Educatio 
| ARTHUR EDMUND TIEM ANN, A.B., Lecturer in Statistics 
PAN ARNOLD Timour, A.M., Associate in English M 
m CY MARIE PATTERSON TiscHLER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English IN. | 
"URNER CLARENCE Trippe, Jr., B.S., LL.B., C.P.A., Lecturer in Accounting | 
RED SALISBI RY TUPPER, Ph.D., Professor of English Literature : 
CAR ALLEN TURPIN, Jr., A.B., LL.B., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business | 
Administration | 
"URTIS EDWARD Tt THILL, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology 
AMES WALTER TYLER, Ed.D., Lecturer in Education 
"EORGE UREKE 
ARTHUR U 
Cerwic 


, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

° wa EGO. , 
SCHER, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ERNST VIBRANS, Doktor-Ingenieur, Lecturer in Physics 


E " ” . ` 7? [ " duh , У d 
j ARYLE ALEXIS W ADE, M.B. A.. Special Lec turer in the Col есе of General Studie $ 
AUL W AKEFIELD, A.M., Associate in English 


| | 
АЕС1$ 7 : | 
"s Hits W ALTHER, A.M., Associate in Psyc hology 


OBERT Marion Warp, M.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 
улаз Ковент Wason, A.B., Lecturer in History and Econom ics E | 
“AREN KENNETH WA ISON, D.B.A., Lecturer in Business Administration 

LARENCE Norwoop Weems, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 


ENEE FANTIN WEISZ, A.B., Associate in French 
UCHARD F 


} 
б JOWKER WEsTBROOK, A.M., Lecturer in Geography | 
UN Ноут, WHITE, A.M., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics and 
latistics 


AND Ew 
"FORCE p 
AMES Wi 


у J ‚с, Р i 
JOD WHITE, B.S., Spec ial Le cturer in the ( ollege of General Studi $ | 
ARWICK Witmor, Ph.D., Lecturer in Mathematics 
EBER WirsoN, M.B.A., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin- 


D istration 

ANIEL Wy ‘ . , iJ. Р 

Cari п. Wir, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration з Ф" 
Р ! ACKARD Wort E, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Ad minis- 
tration ) 

By 


Wee’ WRIGHT 
y AM HAR 
Јо ЧАМ Pac 
SEPH FRAN 


Cr 
YY Geor, 


, M.S., Associate in Psychology 

VEY WnorEN, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 
KARD Younc, A.M., Lecturer in Education 

K ZAWACKI, M.S., Lecturer in Mathematics 

EY ZIEGLER, B.S., Associate in Mathematics 


COMMITTEES* 


196) THE Dean’s COUNCIL | 
n A. R. Johnson, B. S. Root: 1962: D. C. Faith, B. D. Van Evera: 1963: 
*™ Moore, C. H, Walther 


: Сомм ІТТЕЕ 


L ON UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
: Ange] (Chairm 


Sette J an), R. a Alexander, J. C. Doi ke ray, J. W. Harkness, L. P, Lez- 
W^ 0^ Metivier, Jr., J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 
+тре Dean 


and Assi 
e sistant Dean are n emt 
the Соц (an of F erm 


ci "aculties, the Dean and 


ers ex officio of all co 
Assistant Dean of tl 


nittees 
ollege are me 


bers ex officio of 


TETIS 
un ade. | 


э. 


М 
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COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


G. L. Angel (Chairman), J. W. Brewer, J. C. Dockeray, J. L. Jessup, А. К. Johnson 
Waldo Sommers, J. Y. Ruth (ex officio) 


COMMITTEE ON $ HOLARSHIP 
R. W. Eller (Chairman), H. G. Detwiler, R. B. Eastin. Florence Mears, Е. В. House 


( ex officio) 
COMMITTEE ON DEVELOPMENT, Ct RRICULUM, AND PROGRAMS 


B. D. Van Evera (Chairman), J. H. Coberly, R. W. Stephens 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The objectives of the College of General Studies are to extend the adult едис?" 
tion facilities of the University; to introduce experimental procdures in conducting 
programs of study for mature students; and to provide auxiliary educational servit? 
other than formal programs of study for the community. | 

Established in October 1950, the College of General Studies is organized into 
the following divisions: the Off-( ‘ampus Division, the Campus Division, and the Р 
vision of Community Services. It also conducts institutes and special programi 
Offices are in building F at 706 Twentieth Street NW. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS 


: j 
The staff of instruction is made up of members of the regular University Facult 
and staff of instruction and other individuals of recognized academic and proie" 
sional competence. adit 

The academic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus €f 
courses. ^ 

Limits on the size of classes may be imposed in order to maintain the quality 
of instruction. 


OFF-CAMPUS DIVISION 


This Division works closely with personnel administrators, training officers, 
officials, and others interested in developing programs of in-service trainings 


school 


in re 


sponse to increased demands of government, education, business. and industry: ‘ 
- { ‚ agree? 
grams are also offered for service personnel who wish to work toward degn 


for professional proficiei cy. Off-Campus centers are listed on pages 44-69. 


TYPEs OF PROGRAMS 
The College will offer a course in any liberal arts field on the college o € 
sity level for which there is a sufficient demand and for which a qualified instru 1 
can be found. regardless of whether or not it is included in the regular offen, 
the University. According to the subject matter and the wish of the organig 
group, courses are arranged as credit courses applicable toward a degree OF = 

credit courses. For information concerning arrangements for courses OF comp 


hensive programs of study, phone FEderal 8-0250, Extension 486 or 441. 


How To ORGANIZE AN OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAM s 


тё” 
ig the Uni! 


Any organization, group, installation, or agency interested in havit yld 


sity organize і : . „потат; © 
ity organize and conduct a course or a comprehensive educational progra" 
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Бе! in touch with the Off-Campus Division of the College of General Studies 


, \ 
(FEdera] 8-0250, Extension 487 or 441). A representative will be sent upon re- | 
West to discuss organizational plans. 


2: | 
TELEVISION COURSES 


In Cooperation with Channel 9, WTOP-TV in Washington, D. C., the College of 
senera] ET *s has offered, since the spring of 1959, credit and noncredit television 
Courses in Art English, History, Physiology, and Russian as part of the “Class- | | 
om Nine” series. Courses are scheduled Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from | | 


90 to 7:00 A.M. The registration fee includes the cost of textbook and telecourse | 
| Buide, 


he Nine the 


spring of 1961, the College of General Studies, in cooperation with | 
‘National Naval Me dical Center, offered a credit and noncredit television course | 

eneral Psychology to a closed circuit network consisting of the Naval Medical fay | 

„шег, Walter Reed Army Medical Center, the National Institutes of Health, the 

| ir Force Hospital at Andrews Air Force Base, the Army Hospital at Fort Belvoir, 


lie Army Hospital at Fort George Meade, and the Army Hospital at Fort Detrick. 
| he Course was scheduled for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from 12:10 to | 


“i | The registration fee included the cost of textbook and telecourse ma- | 
ials. . 


dditiona] television courses may be offered from time to time. For further in- il 


Ormat; ae < : 
ion, telephone Marvin J. Powers, College of General Studies, 706 Twentieth 
Stre 
Th NW.; FEderal § 3-0250, Extension 487. 
The Coon 


linator for televis ion programs is Lillian Brown, Director of Radio and 
'tlevision. 


| 

| 
Building 5, Room 22, 2025 H Street NW.; FEderal 8-0250, Extension 370, | | 

| 

| 

| 


RADIO COURSES 
ene Peration with WTOP AM and FM in Washington, D. C., the College of 


з offered a noncredit course in Conversational French, during the 
of 1‹ ` ; г | TES à 
of 196], The registration fee included the cost of textbook and radio cours 


al radio noncredit courses may be offered from time to time. For 

p " 2 ч 7 | 
telephone Marvin J. Powers, College of General Studies. 706 | 
Street NW.; FEderal f 3-025) 


0, Extension 487. 
0ordin 


"n 1 ator for radio course Lillian Brown, Director of Radio and Tele- 


'uilding S. Room 22, 2025 H Street NW.; FEderal 8-0250, Extension 370. | 


i ADMISSION | 


ep . 
Bislrg : ч mono = 
It ation in an off-campus course constitutes admission to that course only. 


0 
not c FTE un 
tend Un: Constitute admission to de gree candidacy or carry with it permission to 


ni 
ve rsity с F asses on campus. 


R CREDIT COURSES І 
egi 


strati T 
lon is conducted before 


prey 

hose ү ious academic work 
qualifie 

“diting 


or at the first meeting of each class. Transcripts І 
аге not required. Registration is restricted to those | 
“ations indi ate that they are able to complete the courses suc essfullv. | 
rien the permission of the instru tor, adequately prepared students | 
Exercise, EM a Auditors”. An audit „айай Sc ! ' е | 


( 1 é tor 1s not required to take active part in the | 
T te x 3 : - : | 
› take examinations. No grades will be reported ind no credit will 
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be received. Tuition is the same as for credit courses. If a course has 15 sessio 
a student may, with the approval of the Dean, change from credit to audit status 
prior to the 10th class session. If a course has 30 sessions, a student may, № 
the approval of the Dean, change from credit to audit status prior to the 20th cla 
session. А student will not be permitted to change from audit to credit status all! 
the second class session of any course. 

Concurrent Registration.—A student registered as a degree candidate in 8 
other college or school of the University may take credit courses in the College 
General Studies only by permission (granted prior to registration) of the dean d 
the college or school concerned. The Concurrent Registration form, available il 
the Office of the College of General Studies, must be filled in by the student, sig! 
by the dean of the college or school concerned, and submitted with the registrati! 
form. 

NONCREDIT Courses 
urs É 
r 


Noncredit courses are open to anyone interested in enrolling. When a co А 
organized at the request of a particular agency ог group, admission may be restri 
to the students recommended by the sponsoring organization. 


DEGREE CANDIDACY 


Application for degree candidacy should be made only if there is a reasonable 
assurance that the student will be in the area long enough to complete the req 
ments. Credits granted by this College for the General Educational Develop 
tests and for service schools and correspondence courses may or may not be ү 
cepted by another institution or by other schools and colleges of this University: i 

The following factors are considered in determining the eligibility of an арр 
cant: of | 

l. The adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for the course i 
study contemplated, including quantity and quality of work and the standing | 
the institution in which it was done. N- 

2. Results of specified tests, when prescribed by the Committee on Admissio! 

3. The aptitude of the student for the curriculum contemplated. 

4. The character of the student. 2 | 

The University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student who pe | 
previous academic record of such grade as to create doubt of his ability to ж? 
college work successfully, or who, for any other reason, would not be ап acceP! 
student. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


From SECONDARY SCHOOLS T 
An applicant from a secondary school may seek to qualify for admission Y st | 
gree candidacy by certificate or examination. In either case, the applicant i 
send the high school record form, available at the Office of the Director 0 ihe t 
sions or at the College of General Studies, to his high school principal wit ect 
quest that the principal fill it out and mail it directly to the Office of the M 
of Admissions, The George Washington | niversity, Washington 6, D. C. 
Consideration for admission is based upon the combined evidence of (1 
ceptable certificate of graduation, showing a minimum of fifteen “units” * f 


: - ake PT ‘nant 15 ® 
accredited secondary school; (2) the principal's statement that the applicant E 
te not 


) an 
rom 4" 


FS " А k а : TY a 
*A unit represents a year's study in а secondary school subject, including in the aggre’ 
than 120 60-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 
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í 

рашу Prepared to undertake college work with reasonable prospect of success; 
iad a8 pened by the Committee on I ey idus ate Ac Imissi on and Adv: anced 
о making a Ко) course work completed with the ( ollege of General pingue prier 

lo ES. application for admission. (See Special Requirements for Admission 
^ Candidacy. ) 


€ttification by the 
I 
US of the sc hool wi 


E 


me principal that the student has satisfied all curriculum require- 


ill be accepted in lieu of any prescribed distribution of units. 
desirable secon 
four ve 


lary school program in preparation for college would include: 

Maa in English, at least two years of one foreign language, two years of 

liq « К Ен: scie nee wit h laboratory instruction (over and beyond the so 

% histor) eral Sciences”), two or three years of social studies (with concentratior 
one or two years of basic mathematics. 


Th € 
* College of Ge neral Studies Committee on Admission and Advanced Standi: 


Will e 
ons 1 T . " А Р 
Who ‚} ider the adequacy of the qualifications for academic success of an applica 
Je ч | ы 1 : 
Stated Cause of unusual circumstances, does not present all the formal requiremer 
e ibove. 1 


FROM HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


applicant for a 


Presentati lvanced standing mav be considered for admission ur pon the 
learning. Оп of satisfactory credentials from an accredited institution of highe 
Prone 
rl ; i ' - 
Ие у certified courses taken at accredited colleges or universities may be ap- 


to 
Ward a degree “9 the f 


quire College of General Studies, subject to the curriculu 
ments of the PF А | Ho] t] 
Passing , ie дерге ' program for which admission is sought. Work of lov 


5 gre » ә . 
The T7 ide (such as D or the equivalent) is not acceptable for transfer. 


ni ; x BT " А 
Or to а Versity reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in part, 


А Ow . . . 
work, it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for subsequent poo 
lt 
18 th а XS É ! 
ftom each : Sponsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
э е » $ 
Admiss; ducational institution forme 'rly attended to the Office of the Director o 


Misg 
I 1018, The ( 


f the t George Washington Unive rsity, Washington 6, D. ( 
86 “ ans f , . A А a ` 7 
“сопа, х script ot record from a higher institution includes the record of his 
Sen Y schoo] work. it i Tow j Sou " forwarded 
Parate ү rK, Ц 1s not necessary for the applicant to have forwarded 
ec m d : 
ord from the prin pal of the secondary school. 
$... 

I ECIAI REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 

0 |} А 
? e elis; 
lam, © eligi : 
(оу Com: P for admission to degree candidacy the student must have satis- 
à М пр А - ; 
thera] © pleted 6 se mester hours of approve 'd academic work in the College of 
сац Studie 8. „р wel 1:. 

i 8 wh velve semester hours of acceptable work are airat of appli 
0 
"m records might make admission qı 1estionable. A grade 
for \ etter i 18 re T 1 ебе 1 1 1 ? 
Aster’. quired for such qualifying courses toward undergraduate degrees; 

leq: . car " 1 : : > 
dusite ( ndidac y an average of B or better is required for undergraduate pre 


Cours 8, a ту i 
te Plication "Xx S (s ЧС огу) or 7 (excellent) for graduate courses. 
Satisfac Clorj Pos de "Bree с andidac; ys hould be f fi led as soon as ti 
den ту Completed. 


5 


Vigi mus à . | ; 
i ae t confer with the Assistant Dean, the Director of the Campus Di- 
k- de. the Dire 


тер candid ctor of the Off-( ampus Division before ap plying for admi 
ensi 11 ejr Appointments may he made by tele phone (FEderal 8-0250, 
Or 427 


9() or by letter. 


ssion 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges or univer 
sities, see “From Higher Institutions”, above, advanced standing may be obtain 
by the following methods. For detailed information concerning advanced stand | 
acceptable in the curriculum contemplated, see *Advanced Standing" under the 
gree concerned. E 

l. GED Tests.*—A maximum of 24 semester hours obtained on the basis of | 
College Level GED test (first year): 

Test 1: Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression 

English 1-2: English Composition (6) 
Test 2: Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Social Studies 
Political Science 9: Government of the United States (3) 
Sociology and Anthropology 1: Man in Modern Society (3) 
Test 3: Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences 
Chemistry 3-4: Fundamentals of Physical Sciences (6) 
Test 4: Interpretation of Literary Materials 
English 51-52: Introduction to English Literature (6) е 

Credit earned Ьу GED tests does not substitute for courses required in <a ) 
requisite to a departmental major, and must not duplicate credits previously E” 
in college courses. Service personnel make arrangements to take GED ен 
to or at the time of applying for degree candidacy, through the education 0 tion 
civilian students, through the Dean or Assistant Dean, immediately after app s^ sls 
for degree candidacy. No decision on an application can be reached until the 
have been evaluated. the 

2. Service Schools—A maximum of 24 semester hours may be obtained p 
basis of service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated by the United =, the 
Armed Forces Institute Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience " will 
Armed Forces. Ordinarily such credits are counted as electives. No credit 
be allowed for military experience as such. ptained 

3. Validating Examinations.—A maximum of 12 semester hours may be " Des! 
by validating examinations. With the approval of the Dean or the Assista" thos | 

| 
| 


and the department concerned, permission to take such examinations is grant atio 


as a degree candidate. The fee for each three-hour course examination 15 сапе 
level whi 


EXAMINATION FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


н Š 4 ‘ching t0 Le 
During the first full semester of degree candidacy, a student wishing a take 


required course may, with the permission of the Dean or the Assistant о. ye | 
а waiver examination, the passing of which relieves him of the curricu > ve 
ment and qualifies him f 'gistration in an advanced c ». Passing 0 fof 
nt and qualifies him for registration in an advanced course. Pas he fe 
examination does not entitle the student to credit toward a degree. 
each three-hour course examination is $5. pile 
A м 


£ ), ill 
T " ‘ " А ; wo YEAS wm 
* The present GED tests expire December 31, 1961. After that date (possibly for t Such tet eri | 
new tests are being developed, there will be no GED tests for civilians and vetera ins this 
Bewaar, continue to be available to military personnel at military installations only, 
period. 
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FEES 
applicant for admission to degree candidacy 
(payable by check or money order only and sent directly to Office of 
the Director of Admissions), nonrefundable $10.00 
pplication for Transfer fee, charged* 
the Univ 


Application fee charged each 


Es 


each applicant for transfer within 


ersity from one college, school, or division to another, except 


in case | ! 
in cases of normal progression, nonrefundable 5.00 
taduation Fees 

a : 

Vherein an Associate's degree is granted 5.0 
4 Wherein a degree other than an Associate’s is granted 25.00 
Шоп Fees 

‘or each semester hour for which a student registers on-campus 30.00 

n ^n e l i . | | | 

or each semester hour for which a student registers off-campus 20.00 

le 


Education Program of the Armed Forces may defray a maximum 


of $7.50 a semester hour, for service personnel. 
"aduate R ` . А . 1 | 
vecord Examination fee (to cover two examinations), charge 


each candidate for а } 


Jachelor's degree in the College of General Studies. 
9r procedure, s 


: ee Graduate Record Examination, page 27) 10.00 
е for binding the Master’s thesis 6.00 
thdrawal fee, 


‘te 


charged each student who drops a course for which he 


18 rerig " x 5 - 
е registered, before the first class meeting 9.00 
nste ` ; : 
E c; nt fee, charged each student who is reinstated after suspension 
de 


‘linquency in payment of fees 5.00 
nce fee, 
Maintain « 


Reside ae 
charged each off-campus degree candidate who wishes to 


in residence” status during any semester of absence from the 


id Eni .... 20.00 
esi enca s . abe 
maj псе fee, charged each on-campus degree candidate who wishes to 

Intain <. - : - 

In: tain in residence" status during any semester of absence from the 
Ошу... 50.00 
eneral F — = 3 
Fee fe l Education Development Battery (GED tests) fee (college level) 8.00 

or ean . . b е k " - 
Aids ET h €xamination to waive a curriculum re juirement 2.00 
lan ting Examination fee 35.00 
Scr) а 1 , a 
Pt fee, charged for each transcript of record after the first 1.00 
PAYMENT OF FEES 
‘or fit OFF-LAMPUS COURSES 
Uteen.we "B А 
th €n-week credit course Payable in 3 equal installments: 
e first a | 


Cours t time of registration; the second, 30 days after the beginning of the 
fails + the third, 60 days after the beginning of the course. A student who 
79 tO : : 


installment Pete all tuition payments no later than 15 days after the final 

OF take final. due will be automatically suspended and may not attend classes 
alae, nations until he has been officially reinstated and has paid 
F Accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. 


n lght-wee 


k credi . 
r dit course 
noncredit 


course 


Payable in full at registration 
Payable in full at registration 


CAMPUS COURSES 


the payment of fees for Campus courses, see the Uni- 


for transfer. 


à h. 
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REFUND OF FEES 


Orr-Campus Courses 


1 0 


In no case will a refund of fees be made for eight-week credit courses 
noncredit courses unless the « ourse is cancelled. 
Fifteen-week credit courses.—In no case will the initial payment for 


a - 
be refunded unless the course is iT Loa The second and third payments ¥ 
be waived or refunded if the course is dropped within the first thirty days: 
third payment will be waived or re "d d if the course is dropped within the # 
ond thirty days. No refund will be allowed on withdraw il subsequent to the se 
thirty-day period. t 
This regulation does not ipply if a student withdraws from one course toe | 


another, or if a class is cancelled because of insufficient enrollment. 


Campus Courses 
А ] i ; , Unive 
For regulations governing refund of fees for ( impus courses, see the Un 
( italogue. 


VETERANS EDUCATION m», 


The George Washington University is approved to provide training d The 
persons under the provisions of Public Laws 634. 190. 550. 16, and 97% ril 
; РЕЙ ) 


Office of Veterans Education, Building Q, 2029 H Street NW. (Telephone: 
sh persons inte jn 
n the Unive и 
ce еш 


= a n eresi 
8-0250, Extension 334) operates as i rvice bureau for suc 


the University and acts in а liaison capacity betw 


mee con 
ing 60 
s for securing 


and the Veterans Administration. Here information mav be 
the educational program of the University and the procedure 
tional benefits under the GI and War Orphans bills. NN. 
Eligible persons are advised to consult the Office of Veterans Education app 
University concerning the procedure for securing educational benefits be jede | 
YU 


D. ‹ 


ing to the Veterans Administration for certification. The Veterans 
is on Constitution Avenue at Twentieth Street NW.. Washington 25, 


Puglie Law 634 (War Orphans' Educational Assistance Act) pile 
P ; ated W^, 

ise or injury incurred or aggrov i oi ds 

World W ar 


on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, V i 


t, 
assistance under this ie he 88 Ая 
shed the 2 2 


Аа minis 


A chil d of a person who died of a dises 


Korean C оп! lict may be eligible for educationa 


age requirements are met. In the case of a child who has not reac 
majority, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans 
tion. 

Ривс Law 190 (World War II GI Bill Extension) 5 195% 
July 2» obe Ó 


The educational benefits for World War II veterans terminated 
yeen 


except that persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces Бе! 


or 
1945, and October 5, 1946, may count the entire period of such enlistment а i | 
listment as war service for purposes of GI Bill be nefits. Such enlisteet саш fro? ) 
years from the date that enlistment ended to begin training and nine Уе 
that separation date to complete training under this provision. 
PUBLIC Law 550 (Korean GI Bill) Jw 
vice betwee | 


to be eligible under this Law, a veteran must have been in serv | 
‚ 1950, and тады у 31, 1955, and must no longer be on active duty. 
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At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran should apply to the Veterans 
“ministration for a Certificate for Education and l'raining, for presentation to the 
versity Office of Veterans Education at the time of registration. A photostatic 


"PY of his DD2] | must accompany the original application for certification. 
Ривїлс Laws 16 anp 894 (Vocational Rehabilitation) 

Disabled veterans desirin 

Py to the 

Sixty d 


Veterans Administration for approval of their training objectives at 
ауз prior to registration. 


REGULATIONS 
AMOUNT OF WORK 


ull-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more 
Mester hours. А student employed mo { I ho a week, ) 


9n, may take not more than 10 hour 
ull-time student 


Mo whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take nol 
we than 19 hour ud sper рй онн а 
Not r ours. An employed student who meets the same s indard may 
"0ге than 12 hours. 
8 2 . . 
Seme tudent who accept employn ent alter istration or at any time durin 
Sta f | 
adju ter must report that fact immediately to the D. an so that his program m: 
Sted, if necessary. 
1 ATTENDANCE 
le b : 
{ th Student is held re ponsible to the instructor harge of the cour fox 
: M К , М p ee ° 
had, "then of the course, All absences must be « ised before provision wil 
or > е 
Absen, the student to make up work missed. 
th “се i . " 1 . ^ 
the S€mest Vill be excused if the number of class hours missed does not e» 
8 € Е У: 7 " б , 
Once ¢ 2 hours for the course. In a fifteen-week course in which clas 


3 Week 


( , опе unexcu ed ab 


- a> 
Asses ү nce is permitted. In a fifteen-week course in whic 
! Meet tw; і 
"Ours | leet twice а week, , — pi? ЕР? | : 
neeti . ч 
Absen "ng twice a wee K, one unexcused absence is permitted. 
Ces ? E I l 
"xeu ч Immediate ly precedin OI follos ing holiday peric ds are counti | do 1 
ses c » e 
Nations iti two or more conse utive class riods, and for absences from « 
3 whic s | 
ritten ich have been ar Pia ie nk BERET by 


“pplication to th, 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


“ оц r demonstrated capacity, with special interest in the subject matter 

tene ' May be “ . “ z - ч 

ction E. permitted to | nde pendent st idy under the personal 

the ап instr; 

Ments con astructor, in a with tl 1 of the department or d 
ncerned | 


SCHOLARSHIP 


rad GRADES 
t " 
of e аге mai i e і . [ 
? h Semest led to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the « 
` ster, ‘he " | 

the C ege They ire not given out by instructors or the administrative 
Р пе, d в 

ail; © uate G ; 
: failin, W Cradi; »ystem.—A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, passing: 
r the... Whe я ; , , t 

le V never 


a grad. 
iuthorized 


g vocational rehabilitation under either Law should : 


has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) 
thdrawa ) will be assig ed. 1 ne symbol I i idicates 


^ 
Г 


ү, 
$ 
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that a satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's fii 
ure to complete the work of the course. Ап “incomplete” cannot be made up ** 
the lapse of one calendar year, except by written permission of the Dean's Count! 

A student may not repeat, for a grade, a course in which he has received 4 ge 
of D or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A "c 
statement to this effect must be submitted to the Dean by the appropriate dep 
mental executive officer. 

Graduate Grading System.—E (excellent), S (satisfactory), l (unsatisfactory)? 
(incomplete), and W (authorized withdrawal). 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 

For each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; B, 3 points; € 
D, 1 point; F, no points. ; i by 

Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is €? 


acia i " ho 
dividing the total number of quality points by the total number of reece) 
for which the student has registered. Example: if a student received an 4 ute Bi 
three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, he would comp 
quality-point index in this way: 
A = 4x3 (semester hours) = 12 
B = 3 x 3 (semester hours) = 9 
6 21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index | 
, i : oF . deu TiS 
Courses marked W or / are not considered in determining the index. ^, lly 


it is automat! 


is not superseded by a proper grade within one calendar year, me 
J i A ution’ 


computed as zero quality points. Grades in courses taken at other instit 


not considered in computing the quality-point index. 


WARNINGS T 

, ; ` b А се 0 
At stated intervals during the academic year instructors file in the off дер“ 
5 3 th ep 
“, 


College of General Studies the names of those students taking courses WI 
mental numbers below 100, who are doing work of D grade or lower. tuden! 
ing” will then be sent to the student. A “warning” constitutes notice tot per $ 
that he must consult his instructor at the earliest opportunity. “Жап and 
are established during the seventh and eighth weeks of fifteen-week cour 


during the third and fourth weeks of eight-week courses. 


PROBATION 


on 
laced 
A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 or be P 


probation. 

A student who has attempted 12 or more semester | ation 
quality-point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 will be placed on proba his qui^ 
period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of work. iod he will Y 


point index is still below 2.00 at the end of this probationary ре he pet 
E a 2 a . ight t extend ¢ dent 
suspended. The Committee on Scholarship reserves the right to €? ш, 
. А е . үа! 
of probation even if the student has earned an average of above p inte? 
і 


1 ; * . after 4 
placed on probation for a third period, whether successive ОГ aft 


will be suspended. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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к i 
SUSPENSION 
A Student who has 


it attempted 12 or more semester hours of work and whose qual 
YPoint inde 


; x is below 1.50 is subject to suspension; however, a student who has | 
Wality-point index between 1.40 and 1.50 will be considered by the Committee 


on Scho), i i i i | i 
Scholarship, which may retain him on probation or suspend him. 
Student who 


F is subject to probation for the third time, whether successive or 
ter an interval. 


will be suspended, 


re Suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after a | | 
tvidenc, One calendar year. In applying for readmission he m st submit specific 

Colle T to the Committee on Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue | 
: Be Work, A student s 


u pended twice for poor scholarship will not be read- 


mitted, 


READMISSION 


A Stude 


sity nt who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Univer- 
y for or 


le semester or m И 
lore, тау 
es , 
and regul 


"i obtained fr 


re-enter and continue his work only under the 
ations in force at the time of his return. Forms for readmission may 


Plc 


тарс om the Office of Admissions of the 1 niversity. Complete and official | | 
SCT pts A 4 a ^ А 

applic Pts from each institution the student has attended since making his previous 

plie On must be sent to the Office of the Director of Admissions before his ap | | 


'atior . ia 
1 for readmission can be evaluated. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES M 


| 
e DROPPING A Course OFF-CAMPUS 
“Ошзез те 


adem; eting once or twice a week for 214 hours may be dropped without 
ИШИ села. d: s 72 
twice Penalty during the first 10 class periods, and courses meeting once or 


a Week for 114 


frst 4 hours may be dropped without academic penalty during the 


Witha üss periods. 


rawi А А 
Meeti wing from a course without academic penalty after the 10th or 20th class 
| 8, аз the eo, y 
еа 1 Cas 


dressed e may be, requires approval of a written request, which should | | 
Sse. - „рч » li 
roce, to the Dean of the College of General Studies. | 


| ur А T ^ : г 1 | 
Шү, е for dropping courses —An Off-Campus drop slip (obtainable from the | 
sig or, training Е 


мА officer, or the College of General Studies) must be filled out; 
lege o я ated by the 
Noti eneral Studies, 
oficial Ying 4n instructo 


Tatio Withdray al, 


instructor; and submitted, in person or by mail, to the Col- | 
706 Twentieth Street NW., Washington 6, D. С. | 
r of the intention to drop a course does not constitute an | 
Failure to follow the proper procedure will result in an auto- 
» regardless of the time of discontinuance, will not relieve the 
responsibility for the entire course. (See *Refund of Fees" 


A Cam DROPPING A CAMPUS COURSE 

| Us r . 4 

Мале Dus drop slip (available at the Office of the Dean) must be filled out: 
€ and ated | 

Re of C C 


Jy the instructor: and submitted in person or by mail to the Col. 
ү; >еПега] Studies 70« T н x > ч fad م‎ | | 
һд, dies, 706 Twenieth Street NW.. W ashington 6, D. C. 
% 


awal betw i ч | 
Ster anc Jetween the last working day* in October and the end of the fall 
“Mester ; tween the last working day* in February and the end of the spring 


All с 18 Permitted or 


е Bes for conres : "m 
di. studen for course s dropped without the approval of the Dean must be met by 

“continuano €porting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its [| 
e. 1 | 


t h 


| 
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TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


Transfer to the College of General Studies, as a degree candidate, from anothe! 
college, school, or division of the University may be made only with the appro" 
of the deans concerned. Application for transfer should be made on the trans 
form, which is available at the Office of the Director of Admissions. An inse 
form, obtainable at the College of General Studies, must also be filled out. Up? 
transfer the student should consult the Dean and understand clearly the requ! 
ments he must fulfill. A 

A maximum of 45 semester hours is transferrable toward an Associate's degre"! 
90, toward a Bachelor’s degree; and 12, toward a Master’s degree. Students uS 
ferring within the University are advised to note the residence requirements 0 ( 
degree sought. | 


CnEDIT 


“git yx : . sa tis fat 
Credit toward a degree is given only after regular registration for and sêl the 


tory completion of the required work of classes in the University, or upon of 
granting of advanced standing in accordance with the regulations of the College 
General Studies. «ag the 
On request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet showing e 
amount of work completed and the requirements, both quantitative and qualita 
remaining to be met for the degree. А 
In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the Universit 


registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an “auditor” in a cla و‎ 
he exerci 


ү таў 
2 (ло 


academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part in t 
or to take examinations. 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


ii 
F : f ‚ ther 
Official transcripts of student records will be forwarded on request to 9 


- "os * . . es 
stitutions. Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the student on red ot 
No charge is made for the first copy; a fee of one dollar is charged for yr pol 
thereafter. No certificate of work done will be issued for a student who 


have a clear financial record. | 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS сае 

b e ssi 
To be recommended for graduation a student must have met the adm Jum 
r curri i 


quirements of the College, completed satisfactorily the scholarship, " 
18 н 


residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is reg 
be free from all indebtedness to the University. appli; 

Application for Graduation.—It is the student's responsibility to file an reeded 
tion for graduation when registering for the last semester of course — final 
to complete the degree requirements. This form should be attached to quali" 
registration forms or mailed to the College of General Studies. The ن‎ e 
fee should not be included; the student will be billed by the Cashier P 
Commencement. . sada OFM 

Scholarship.—The undergraduate must have a general quality-point index o, 


Candidates for the Bachelor’s degrees must, in addition have a qualite 
a 


nt W^, 
Tio 
of 2.50 in the major. The graduate student must have at least the gr 
isfactory) in all courses. 


: . A oÑ 
Curriculum.—See the requirements for the degree concerned. outs - | 
Residence.—A student is “in residence only when registered for 6 seme te 


8 
5 o жы" r Pe 3 : ne 
after making application for admission to degree candidacy or for d 


ee a 


—. ECL 


r ) p- 
The College of General Studies ai 


hours undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy (see the specific residence r 
quireme nts for the degree concerned). 
f The student 
Is deferred for 


dence < 
жч fee {ог the semester or summer session immediately preceding the graduation 
a 

Which he expects to receive his degree. 

If there js 


who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation 
any reason, must maintain “in residence” status by paying the resi- 


an interruption in the residence status, the student must apply fo: 
readmission 


een made 
Ш ith the 


SUC h 


to degree candidacy and meet any changes in curriculum which have 
since his original admission 

permission of the Dean, a student may be granted leave of absence; 
Student should, 


UAE remain technically in residence by paying the resi- 
nce fee for 


each semester he is absent. For the purpose of this regulation, the 
umme id m . 
B er session will Ье ed 
›у cial t t f 
mu Special arran zement, service personnel who receive military tran rs en 
ney g ith; А ` | 
are wit hin 0 hor 80 i degree may þe D€ mitted o complete the il work € 
11 ad m I I Į 
where | 


А transfer these credits to the College of General Studies, and receive a degres 
from this 


hs | U niversity A l'his procedure doe not apply to Master’s candidates who 
ave beo, a 
1 gi 


^ anted 6 hours of tr: ransferred credit. 
"а è 
УГ aduate Record Examination.—Duri 


} 

зас} 1 | 
i ielor's degrees ir the Col ege of General Studies 
Taduate 


Record хап 


the senior or final year candidates for 


the 


Bene ral а inns: анали v "ane Ton, DE | 1 xt н 
Which mea ure | : ern у fag 3 oy j p ep 1 1 . j f 
the iberal a Te breadth of knowledge and understa ding п three. road areas oi 
Nations are one ural Science, Social Science, and the Humanities. The ex - 
“ember о cot ed by the University twice a v« the Fall Tes 4 ves 101 ed 
rA 1962) { 61) tor students graduating in February, and the Spi Session (April 
As 2 2 or those graduating in June or Octobe 
dent i ich 01 registration lor the final semester of undergraduate study, ea 
۰ 5 ns 
tion js to LE ible for applying for the Graduate Record Exa » [ox \ppli 
General Sern ж; на РЕСОРА тони | sent to im д m : 3 
( Р tud together wit 1 check r monev ord or $ de out to Lhe 
Ore Wash: ч ег W а спеск ( OIN ora 
ude ington University. 
of nts will receive individual reports of test scores and у seis 
lar transcr pt services of the Educatic Testing Se | 
Students who expect to graduate in June таз ke the d 
Чоп at the previous ] l'esting Session. so as to have tra: 
year when applyir r adn ( Х luate schoo 
“ance and Co; Unive у serve І t to diran 
upon 1 Car dida € ter dani Р on t s} 1 unsatisiactory 
d zy thesis, par iction of 1 reme s i { Mas 
E. Cified i ea be submitted in its { | torm to t De no iate : ‹ да 
© Tesponsib:] cale ndar. Three complete copies of each thesis are requi it 1S 
і Printed ilit { the candidate for a grad 1 degree » obtain from the Dear 
the со PY < of the re: ilations governing the styling and reprodu tion of the 


esis, Thes, 


Accented heen tions are rigidly enforced. (See page 40.) 
orp C Th! ‚ А - : КЕ" " 
Versity d theses, with accompanying drawings, become the pror of the Uni 
г аге 1 3 . 
ound and deposited in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are 
T made : " x , 1. 1 E 
enal i ther течат tilab le tor circulation Permission to publish or adapt ma- 
m m " 
Pr sence п Cr st be secured from the Dean. 


"raduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the graduation 
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exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is approved by b 
Dean. The application should be in duplicate, should state the reason for n: 
quest, and give the address to which the diploma is to be sent. Petition for gi? 


uation in absentia should be received in the Office of the Dean at least two W 


prior to graduation. 


Honors 


Dean's List.—To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, a student must be 
a candidate for an undergraduate degree in the College of General Studies. © 6 
work taken while the application for admission is being processed and the 
semester hours required prior to making application will be computed in / 
termining eligibility for the Dean’s List. A full-time degree candidate must кд 
а minimum quality-point index of 3.50 for the semester concerned; a partit 
degree candidate must have a quality-point index of 3.50 on the last 12 semê 
hours of work and must have maintained continuous registration for at least " 
three-hour course during the period concerned. Eligibility for inclusion адай v 
be determined on the basis of the subsequent 12 semester hours of work. 


With distinction.—The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “with distir” 
tion”, at the discretion of the Dean’s Council of the College and the Comm} ә) 
on Scholarship of the University, if a student attains a quality-point index 0 j^ 
or higher on all work taken at this University. To be eligible for this honor 
student must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the won 
quired for the degree. ) 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded to any member of the graduating 
class for outstanding achievement in the student’s major field of work on 


mendation of the major department, under the following regulations: А 
ac 
т * . " , e 
l. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved by th 


j 
ulty member representing the major department or field not later than me | 
ginning of the senior year. E" 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
candidacy is approved. E 

3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-point 
of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. Kee” 

4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution 
least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


DISHONESTY 

jon 
- C atio 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material inform 1 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Universi? ial 
ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except bY pive 
action of the Dean’s Council) for subsequent registration in any unit of the 
sity. nsi 
Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his 80 pe 


from the University upon the recommendation of the Dean’s Council. urs 
A student found guilty of dishonesty will be deprived of credit for all 00 

in the semester during which the dishonest act occurs. , whic! 
A student may apply to be readmitted in the semester or summer session 

begins next after an interval of one year from the date of suspension. 
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THE LIBRARY 


vied зли registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to the refer- 
: m of the University Library. The student receipt, issued upon the payment 
lon fees, must be presented as identification. 

ea o. period for most books available for home circulation is two weeks, with 
: ional two-week renewal. A fine of five cents will be charged for each day 

ook IS overdue. 
arian at ar 
leading 


Any book which does circulate is subject to recall by the Li- 
ty time. Reserve books for collateral reading must be used in the 
drawn кы when the Library is open. With special permission they may be 
9 E" poesie use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will 

Bed for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each houi 


racti Ч . " 
action thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be 


Withheld until hi 


s library record is clear. 


Ti RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
the “© right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
le | Niversit k Р н 


or th y. ог from any class or classes, whenever, іп the interest of the student 
le 


University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 


т RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
to L University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
modify or ch : i 


bit ange requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 
rce whe t 


never the proper authorities may determine. 


Stud COUNSELING 
Students ; ЫР жә - А i 
ents in the College of General Studies may obtain counseling and assistance 


1 
Ч Program 


am us a i r 
Pus Division at the installations and agencies at which courses are held. Ap- 


Pointr 
i nents may г : г 0 hoc 
ts may be made by calling the College of General Studies: FEderal 8-0250, 


"Xtensi 

“eNsion + ; ny х > "ipei " ; 

vidu: on 441, 486, or 497; or through the Education or Training Officer at indi- 
ual inst 1 


planning in the offices of the College or from representatives of the Off 


and agen tallations, University counselors are also available at all installations 
а Cie к. 1 . . . . М . 
agencies *$ during announced registration periods and, in some installations and 
In add at a scheduled time each month. 


| addition, the 
eling Ce 


t services of The George Washington University Testing and Coun- 
© nter are . : 3 . . P "e Pom ~ 

li *r are available to all students in the College of General Studies. The 
ing Service 


Cation; ѕ are designed to assist individuals in making educational and vo- 
Onal pl t 


of three E The program requires 30 hours of testing, scheduled in a series 
x or T : : s : : 
Perience our appointments. During this time, information concerning past ex- 


ak жер : 4 a ч 5 
ained, т? leral ability, interest. personality, aptitudes, and achievement is ob- 
e С, est results ar : 
Ch enter is 
“ents are 


e interpreted and their implications discussed with the client. 
prepared to furnish related occupational and educational information. 


refer d к . J : 1 . JA . : 
I гес speci¢ > ` e > > re - 3 > 
Tequested, for specialized services when required. Follow-up is provided 


Center include: aid in vocational choice; checking 

diagnosis of academic difficulties; checking suitability 

and special testing services, including General Educational Develop- 

Feo А Miller Analogies Test 

an 5 —Counse]; a : 

М Ounse SES. | 

М ; Commun; ing Program: community clients under twenty-one years of age, 

Tanks Mtv cliente н -—— ч е т ~ 

Was ingt ty clients over twenty-one years of age, $45; graduates of The George 
Bton Univers : : : 


ity, $30. For students who are currently registered as degree 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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students in the University, $7.50; for students currently enrolled in the Universi? 
but not as degree candidates, $30. General Educational Development (college levet 
Battery, $8; Individual, $2; Miller Analogies Test, $6. Fees for specialized testing 
are dependent upon the services involved. 

All fees are payable at the time of testing at the Testing and Counseling Cen 
Appointments may be made by phone, mail, or in person. The Center is 9 
from 9:00 to 5:00 Monday through Friday. The office is in Building N, 118 Теш 
first Street NW., Washington 6. D. C. ` Telephone: FEderal 8-0155 (or F Eder 

0-0250, Extension 463). 


THE ASSOCIATE'S DEGREES 


; г : TU . > eral 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the College of Gen 4 
Studies, the terminal degree of Asso iate in Science or Associate in Secretarial / 

ministration is conferred. The degree of Associate in Arts is optional. lor: 

the Bachelor: 


Students who plan to continue working in this College toward д 
ae 


trar 


. 4 d sore 
degree must ipply to the Dean upon completion of requirements for the дедг 


r: š А ‘ $ E и „ Regis 
Associate in Arts. Forms for this purpose are available at the Office of the Reg! 


and the College of General Studies. ee dl 
After completing the College of General Studies requirements for the degr col- 
° . > b А " i a Or 
Associate in Arts, students may wish to transfer to опе of the other schools 0: 


000 


P " wr ` , uit 
However, modifications in admission, advanced standing, and curriculum m 
n> 


y > = par * : : a 
ments permitted by the College of General Studies may not be accepted in r i 
Therefore, while re istered in the College of General Studies, students shou he 


leges within the University, or they may wish to transfer to another insti 


the requirements of the college or university to which they wish to transfer. din 
А . . are sla. 
and schools of the University are 5! 


entrance requirements of the colle 
the general catalogue of the University, which is available at the Office of 


һе! 


rector of Admi sions. 
ADVANCED STANDING í 
degrees е 


A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing toward the ], 3% 
sarneds 


s and Associate in Secretarial Administration may be ‹ 


( lained in detail on page 20. 


Associate in 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
leted ol 
A minimum of 50 per cent of the work for the degree must be comp 


campu ‚а ma ximum of 50 per cent may be complete d on campus. 


RESIDENCE 


hile 1 
e r sted WODNE ^7 
At least the last 15 semester hours for the degree must be comple — dies In 
. . = 1 1 Ты ral ol 
stered as a degree candidate (see pages 26-27) in the College of Gene ral ours | 


both the Off-Campus Division and the Campus Division, the 6 sem | satisfactio" 


quired prior to admission to degree candidacy are accepted in partis jent’s 
f . . T н stuc 
of the residence requirement, if the courses are approved as part of st 


gree program. (See page 19.) 


SCHOLARSHIP 


^ age 
"Y е . " А А . 2 ail on р РА 
The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in det: ее ра 


€ и : = . ; ә та 11355101, 
24. Fo regulations concerning probation, suspension, and ri ad ' 


24 and 25. 
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CURRICULUM 


The Satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work in conformity 
with one of the following curricula is required. 

le he College of General Studies offers two flexible programs of study, of 60 semes- 
hours each, leading to the degree of Associate in Arts and preparing for admis- 


si х А Р и d ee 
On to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. One is for students interested 
Na bro : 


h f ad general education. The other curriculum prepares students for work in 
че le 


ld of Business Administration during the last two years of college. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS CURRICULA 
GENERAL CURRICULUM 
The followin 


Ме first half o 
"or the 


g curriculum leads to the degree of Associate in Arts and constitutes 

f the General Curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

second half, see pages 35 and 36. 

ur Adviser: Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Dean of the 
шере of General Studies. Building F, Room 12 (706 Twentieth Street NW.), 
Ederal 8-0250, Extension 487 or 441. : 

Semester 

E x Hours 

Ang l or 1X-2: English Composition..................... — "— — — —" 6 
lish 442: Introduction to World Lite re; 51-52: Introduction to 

nglish Literature; 71-72: Introduction to American Literature ; or Philos 

sp, PY 51-52: Introduction to Philo ophy. 
"Felgen Language 

Social Studies. { 
ро ору, 


: from economics, history, political science, sociology 


or Geography 91 and 52. Six hours in one departmen 


1 anthro 
are required, 


unless f ‘ 
inless Political S ience 9 and Sociology and Anthropology 1 are satisfied 
Dy the G 6 
cienca. А . —  —— АШИ өзөрө тене бененөнө 
nee: Chemistry Fundamentals of Physical Science, or 
tory } 


ama, шве in biology, botany, chemistry, geology, physics, or zoology (if 
trangements 
EY take 


lective 


cannot be made to offer such courses off campus, students 


these courses on can 


T Business ADMINISTRATION CURRICULUM 
; “ae follo 


Wing c 
ou ^ 
| SInesg 


Ad riculum leads to the degree of Associate in Arts in the field « 
‘ministration and constitutes the first half of the curriculum leading to 
зоѓ &: 1 
cond } achelor of A 

"a ialf, see pages 36 and 37. 

aculty Adviser, 

live Officer of 


the 

deg 
Bree Р л 3 | ү» - 

rts with a Major in Business Administration. For 


James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance and Execu- 


ing Y er of the Department of Business and Public A Iministration. Build- 
» Room 13 (802 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 512 
Semester 
Engl; Hours 
5 glish , 

Accounts or 1X-2: English С‹ mposition.. - 6 
English ns l3: Introductory Accountin 9 
"Oreion : The W riting of Reports : 
"cone, “anguage 1 
jpo ics 1-9. í 
ШТ Бу ! 

а је 
реса! + тепсе 9-10: Government of United States. 6 
~ “lective Speaking ) 
two |, tude: r 
uni Offering E 1 
eed N eac ту for admission four ac eptable high school units in or reign language or 
a Sixty nin Cars study fore gn languages is not required to take any f iage (A unit 


a secondary school subject, including in the 


ate not less than 
classroom work If he offers two units only, 


er j i - 
Periods of e must complete the 
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TStatistics 51: Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics 
{Statistics 52: Mathematics of Finance............ errem 
Elective (Students interested in Foreign Commerce include Geography 51 


Oe 


TERMINAL CURRICULA i 
se . : А t {сш 
In addition to the above curricula which prepare for Bachelor of Arts curri s 
. . . "m . siw 
the following two-year terminal curricula are offered. They are designed for 
dents who do not wish to extend their college education beyond two years. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS CURRICULUM 


In Accounting 


е and 


The advanced standing possible in this curriculum is limited to English Р 
the 6 semester hours of electives, which may be earned by satisfactory scores 


the appropriate GED tests. (See page 20.) iding 
Faculty Adviser: Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Accounting. B: 
N, Room 11 (718 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 2 5 
Semes 
Най 
Accounting 1-2: Introductory Accounting 3 
Accounting 101: Cost Accounting 3 
Accounting 111: Financial Statement Analysi 6 
Accounting 121-22: Intermediate Accounting 3 
Accounting 161: Income Tax Accounting 3 
Accounting 171: Auditing ......................... 3 
Accounting 181: Accounting Systems 3 
Accounting 191: Advanced Accounting 3 
Accounting 193: Business Budgeting ..................... 3 
Business Administration 131: Business Finance 
Business Administration 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agenc 3 
BED iS at 
Business Administration 162: 3 
erty, Mortgages 6 
Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics....... 6 
English 1 or 1X-2: English Composition .................................... 6 


Elective (To be selected with the approval of the adviser) 


Total. 


Associate in Science Curriculum 
field of 


The curriculum leading to the degree of Associate in Science 
Physical Sciences is offered at the Naval Engineering Experiment Station, lumbis? 
Maryland, by the College of General Studies and on campus by the "rriculum 
College of Arts and Sciences. Students who have taken courses in this €" - 


: : ‚ Р : : ; me 

at installations where the entire program is not available may, if they ™ 
еї 

. ало 

i ; n rse 10 п 
е second-year college course іп the same language or the first-year college iae many foreis" 

ч һ.б i - в age, bu 4 /0 
anguage. The usual college requirement is two years of a single language arity with tW егех! 


of General Studies students may subsequently be stationed abroad, some famili hı of two уез? 
languages may be particularly useful. Therefore students may take one year eac take two 


y languages. Those who transfer to other institutions will probably have © require” 
of one age a 5 i ac ingly. В 
language and should be guided accordingly the college languag 


ане ol 


The high school units accepted under the above arrangements remove 
ment, but, do not count for college credit. 
. t Statistics 51 is offered on campus only, However, Statistics 101 and | 
Statistical Methods I and II (3-3), which are offered off campus, may be substitut j| Business ° 
. } Statistics 52 is offered on campus only. However, Statistics 58 Mathematics 0 
istration (3), which is offered off campus, may be substituted. 


; in 
2 Basic Р" 
102 Ba mit 
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ran i , і | 2 | 
р Се requirements, transfer to Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to com- | 
e Г 

le the curriculum. | 


“0 credit toward the degree will be granted for GED tests, service schools, cor- 


tes TA ; x i $ E ; 
"spondence schools, or validating examinations. All students interested in con- 


linui ^ А " 
ers the study of physical science toward a Bachelor's degree should consult the 
n or Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies. 
aculty Adviser: Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., A.M. in Ed., Assistant Dean of the | 


Ollege of General Studies. Building F, Room 12 (706 Twentieth Street NW.), | | 
Ederal 8-0250, Extension 441 or 487 | 


Semester 


Hours 
Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry rS he E S EE E EE E N | 
arua 21: Qualitative Inorganic Analysis................ : <? Ж | 
English Бы AX 32: English Composition AS ERE тт 6 | 
Аф i The Writing of Reports............. j | 
*Mathe Matics 3: ( ollege Algebra ا‎ 9 
м ematics 6: Plane Trigonometry 2 | 
Ма ете 12: Analytic Geometry 3 | 
4168529: Calculus I Жамал ERS 9 | 
athematics 30: Calculus II 3 | 
} eal tics 31: Calculus III 3 | 
Physics ta Engineering 10: Graphical Communications 2 | 
Physics 16. 12, 13: Introductory Physics............ ) | 
Physics 55: General ООЛАК erkennt iiie 3 | 
ectives X hysical Measurements o wn 15 E lod ) | 
сірі 5. Speech 1: Effective Speaking ( and Economics 1-2: Prin i 
es of Economics (6) are recommended). etd E OIE ARB eua! | 
Total.. . 60 | 
hi Associate in Secretarial Administration Curriculum | 
the 8 curriculum is designed for secretarial students who, in addition to obtaining | | 


egree : ъа x sae л н ; . E | 

fied Gree of Associate in Secretarial Administration, wish to prepare for the Certi- 

f Tofession, 1$ *_ э үз ‚ * م‎ " . 

Or Certify: al Secretaries’ Examination for the certificate issued by the Institute 

Nationa) 8 Secretaries 
lona] , 


a body of the National Secretaries Association, Inter- 


. vanced s : i x ‹ A 
“tiong d standing may be granted upon successful completion of the General Edu- 


Courses evelopment Tests numbers 1 and 4; validating examinations; service school 
8 өү P " V r v o 

Prove, {я evaluated by the United States Armed Forces Institute Guide; and ap- 

"d Corres : 

e мар, Pon dence courses of college level. (See page 20.) | 
“tablished o i applicants with academic work taken at another institution will be | 

„© оп applicati Шел chadids 

ашу Pplication for degree candidacy. 


Studie. viser: Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., Associate Professor of Secretarial 
У 7 Monroe Hall, Room 300 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Ex 


Semester 


Account: Hours 
ounti 1 
Business re Introductory Accounting —— ° © 
Usinegg ministration 102: Fundamentals of МОро ; i 
COhomics 1ronistration 109: Office Management 3 
nglish 1 ог IX ) Principles of Economics ( l 
English 41- 1Х-2 English Composition ( | 


English 522: Introduction to World Literature; 
English 7] 22: Introduction to English Literature; or 


ntroduction to American Literature 6 


the Math athemati 3 
matics 6 d `, requirement may be satisfied by two years of acceptable high school algebra; 
Wirement, by one-half year of high school trigonometry. 
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Psychology 1: General Psychology 3 
Secretarial Studies 2: Intermediate Typewriting 3 
Secretarial Studies 11: Elementary Shorthand and Transcription.. 3 
Secretarial Studies 12: Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription 3 
Secretarial Studies 15: Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transc ription 3 
Secretarial Studies 16: Secretarial Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcription 3 
Secretarial Studies51: Business Correspondence 3 
Secretarial Studies 54: Secretarial Practice ў 


Speech1: Effective Speaking or Speech 11: Voice and Diction... 


Statistics 51: Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3), ог Sta- А 
tistics 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods I (3)..................... m d 
ps - 

Tota ee ae eS ,, 60 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Upon the satis ai completion of иң. requirements of the College of Gen , 
cz + y 
Studies, the degree Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in ( "artograpl! 


era l 


conferred. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
The College of General Studies offers curricula leading to the degree of Bac 
of Arts in: (1) the General Curriculum: (2) Business Administration; and (3) # 
partmental majors available to students in Columbian College of Arts and Scie? 
or the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs. Many cours 


required for departmental majors are available only on campus. 


shelot 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
: : а-а 5 ^ е m ‚ equi 
Ihe degree of Associate in Arts in the College of General Studies, or the е 
Admission," 


lent, and the permission of the Dean (see page 19) are че tic 

Bachelor’s candidacy after receiving the degree of Associate in Arts is not autom 

With the permission of the Dean, students with limited de fci iencies in the re 

ments for admission may be conditionally admitted to degree candidacy while 

mé ike up acade mic de fici 1enc ie 8. Jete 0 
Students with accept able college records from other institutions must com ie 


i 
semester hours, with the grade of C or better, before applying for degree сарай 
on рго a or 


Stude 'nts with questionable previous college records may be accepted 
in an “unclassified” status, to complete 24 semester hours, with the grade 0 
better, before final consideration of degree candidac у. К 

A conference concerning plans for study is required of each applicant for 4 
sion to candidacy. Appointments may be made with the Assistant Dean Or 1° 
rector of the Off-Campus Division by telephone (FEderal 8-0250, Е xtension ' 

187) or by letter. 
Advanced Standing veh 
addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges s or wnio 
sities, see “From Higher Institutions”, page 19, advanced standing may be 0 
by = following methods. all 
. By validating examinations, service schools, and correspondence courses. js Í 
any a rm of these sources, the maximum credit that may be obtaine? ^ y 
semester hours. The maximum credit obtained from any one of these sour b. 


that stated on page 20. No credit may be obtained 1n й 
i mester 


not exceed 
however, if the student has been credited with the maximum of 30 se 


toward the degree of Associate in Arts. 


The College of General Studies 


C ^ By GED tests. Advanced standing is limited to students registered in the 


Neral Curriculum or the Business Administration Curriculum and is granted only 
‘Or Courses hi " 


in the Associate in Arts Curriculum (page 32) which are prere 
lo аду 


anced courses in the student's Bachelor's program. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREI | 
Degree 


f candidates in the Off-Campus Division must complete at least 50 per cent 
01 the Wor 


k taken at this University in off-campus courses. 


Residence | 


Т} йе c i | , | 
ле last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major held, must 
е o 

е completed in re ' 


Jean to 
withir mm AP o "Td 

© 1 the l niversity as well as to students transterring trom other institutions. 
Summer work ч « 
Pproved a 
Case 


1 ted the 
sidence in the College, unless special permission is granted by the 


take work elsewhere. This requirement applies to students trans 


'rring | 


and the 6 hours required prior to admission to degree candidacy (if 
8 part of the degree program) may be counted in residence, but in no 
may the period of residence aggregate less than 30 weeks. For regulations 
p ng military | 
"Ours of their 

Tansfers .. 
stanti à 


seme 


Bove 


in 


students who are transferred when th 


degree. see page Z 


-Transfer students from other universities who have partially or sub- 
ally met the 1 i 
Ster 


М a s | le 
major requirements are required to complete 1 y 12 i 


approved work in the major field in the College of Ger 
count as part of the minimum (30 semester hours) residence re- 
(For regulatior 


satisfactor 


ral Studies. 


ıs concerning transfer within the University, see page 26.) 


Scholarship 


The 


24. L lem of grading and computing scholarship is des ibed ın detail on pages 23 
m 9T regu] 


cS < 
ations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see pages 24-25. | 
an in good standing, a student must maintain a general quality-point index 


[uality-point index of at least 2.50 in his major. 


Curriculum 


! addition , ? 2 ; “ 
tion to the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts, the satisfac- 


п of 60 semester hours, as set forth in one of the following curricula 


БЕ GENERAL CURRICULUM 
counseling is recommended to adapt this curriculum to the stu- 
S or employment responsibilities and aims. For appointments call 
9 of General Studies, FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 


А 
Student 

8 plann; > ice 2 E - 

, Planning to work toward a Master's degree in Columbian College of 


"ts and с 


к е Sch Clences; the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs; 
Bachelo 3 ool of Education are advised to plan their programs of study toward the 
or college ore so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the school | 
аы rir choice. 
Fe. Courses or the degtee of Bachelor of Arts registered in the General Curriculum 
“Wisions, кте by the Dean or Assistant Dean, from two of the following 
aculty j есу, constitutes the major and the other the minor. 
ollege er: Robert Whittington Eller, B.S., A.M. in Ed.. Assist ant Dean of the 


FRq of General Studies. Building F, Room 12 (706 Twentieth Street NW.), 
8.0250. F 


290, Extension 487 or 141 
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1. The Division of Languages and Literatures.—The departments of Classical 
Languages and Literatures, English, Germanic Languages and Literature 
Journalism, Romance Languages and Literatures, and Slavic Languages an 
Literatures. 

2.The Division of Mathematics and Physical Sciences.—The departments of 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, and Statistics. 

3. The Division of the Natural Sciences.—The departments of Biology, Botany, 
Microbiology, Physiology, Psychology, and Zoology. y 

4. The Division of the Social Sciences.—The departments of Accounting, Bust 
ness and Public Administration, Economics, Education, Geography, History; 
Philosophy, Political Science, Religion, Sociology and Anthropology, 8" 
Speech. p 

m 


——A 0050500000 


Major division ........................ — Á— EE OE VÀ DP E и ; 
(Courses are to be selected, with the approval of the adviser, from appropriate 


fields of study listed in the student's major division, Eighteen of the requir 
hours must be in courses with departmental numbers above 100.) 


Minor division .................... م ھک‎ AI ELI LET AR ЧИ ШАНК ТА з 
(Courses are to be selected, with the approval of the adviser, from appropriat 


fields of study listed in the student's minor division.) 
(Ol. as Je AO Ie ESER etd e ouod ibn di 7. later 


nid 


mad 


Total (of which at least 30 semester hours must be in courses with departmental @ 
numbers above 100).................. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CURRICULUM 


Faculty Adviser: James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance and [s 
tive Officer of the Department. Building Y, Room 13 (802 Twenty-first 


NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 512 


Accounting 193: Business Budgeting .... 

Business Administration 101: Introduction 
Business Administration 102: Fundamentals of Management........ — 
Business Administration 105: Personnel Management .......... mea “йе 
Business Administration 131: Business Finance ......... 
Business Administration 141: Principles of Marketing. 
Business Administration 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, 


Bailments ............. PRIOR ЗЕРРЕ ИЗА TEC eee IPS aei 
Business Administration 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instrument 
Mortgages .................. OEE E ТАШ ل غ‎ UE mU 

Business Administration 198: Case Problems in Management 
Economics 121: Money and Banking................. n mines - 


«(To be selected from one of the following groups) 


Group Option... 


*Elective ..... IEDM | 
r. „ШФ оог ahe EEE, od „най ЦЕН к” 
tGroup Option.—The selection of the option and the courses (15 semen اا‎ Ж 


to be taken in it must be made in consultation with the faculty adviser. н 

more than 6 semester hours may be taken іп an option other than the wei o P 

Consent of the adviser must be obtained if the student wishes such modificati 

option group. ў 

Group I—General Business А Econom 

Composed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administration, 

and Statistics. "m 

t of pe^ 


* To be selected in consultation with the Executive Officer of the Departmen 


Public Administration of i 
: > " ; : Dean ©. Adm? 
T Lists of courses suggested for each option may be obtained from the Assistant lic 
lege of General Studies or the Executive Officer of the Department of Business an 
istration, 


d Pu 
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Gr 
Сар II—Personnel Management 
.“Omposed of courses in Business and Public 


pP *ech, and Statistics. 
toup IIT 


Administration, Economics, Psychology, 


-Finance 
ojj Posed of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administration, Economics, 
ral Science, and Statistics, 
Up IV—Marketing 
and Posed of courses in Business and Public Administration, Economics, Geography, 
Ма Statistics, 
эт ~ : 
Сар V—Controllership 
9mposed 


Nomi of courses in Accounting, Business and Public Administration, and Eco 
cs, 


G à 
"Сар VI~Economics 
Сто Rosed of courses in Economics and Business and Public Administration. 
ар Vil—Statistics 
C Omposed of 
Toup ҮШ—Т. 


courses in Statistics. 
ransportation and Public Utilities 


to courses in Business and Public Administration, Economics, Geography, 
Ty, and Statistics, 


Orei M 
© ign Commerce. 


Business Administration majors who wish to specialize in foreign 
отце 1 J 5 


} 
ce may request a modification of the above requirements. The modified major 
foreign ^| Some of the above required courses and adds others, such as a third year of 
Other o anguage, foreign markets, exporting and importing, economic geography, and 
Ourses relating to overseas trade. Each program must be approved by the adviser. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJOR 


a major of the type offered in Columbian College of Arts and 


lence: d 4» A t ^ 
пзш | and the School of Government, Business, and International Affairs should 
- the ‘niversity catalogue for the major requirements, Any deviation from 


maj . " ч . 
ue requirements must be approved by the Executive Officer of the depart- 
"cerned and the Dean of the College of General Studies. 


Th BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CARTOGRAPHY 
stud 4 College of General Studies offers a four-year curriculum designed to prepare 
ents for the d Ё 


egree of Bachelor of Science in Cartography. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
The e 
" entrance 


; requirements are the same as those stated on pages 18-19, with the 
Ceptions ana q nts are the same as those stated on pa; { 


below under “Advanced Standing”. 


Advanced Standing 
Tw 


enty. 
Pletion Jour semester hours of credit may be granted upon the successful com- 
pong, Validating examinations. No credit will be given for GED tests, cor- 


* schools, or service school courses. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


„ 216 Tesi 2: 
in Cart dence and scholarship requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science 


0 , 
Ants, Sraphy are the same as those stated above for the degree of Bachelor of 
9 be Curriculum 
n . 
Bachelor of amended by the faculty for graduation, candidates for the degree of 
lm of 126 tence in Cartography are required to complete the following curricu- 
Faculty jl hours. ! 
ing I, е, Robert John Alexander, M.S., Lecturer in Cartography. Build- 


2 (2135 G Street, NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 287 or 298 
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Semeslt 
Hours 
Cartography 1: Map Interpretation  ........csc-cs-csssccsssseseseseserssesesscecesesoossesessenemegensenl 
Cartography 11: Cartographic Drafting and Descriptive Geometry - 
Cartography 12: Topographic Surveying .sis...-csisecocsseressessseeesecssrensessersnsesecsensnenssesett 
Cartography 13: Higher Surveying ....... 
Cartography 17-18: Elementary Photogrammetry 
Cartography 110: Мар Projections ...................- 


Cartography 111: Map Reproduction .... 
Cartography 155: Elements of Geodesy 

Cartography 156: Geodetic Astronomy 

Cartography 160: Theory of Errors and Geo: 
Cartography 191-92: Map and Chart Construction 
Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry 
English lor1X: English Composition 
Е 
F 


etid 


english 2: English Composition .......... 
inglish 11: The Writing of Reports.. 
Geography 51: Introduction to Geography 
Geography 52: World Regions 
Geography 115-16: Physical Geography 
Geography 124: Land Capabilities ............... 
Geography 125: Transportation Complexes 
Geology 105-6: Fundamentals of Geophysics 


Mathematics 12: Analytic Geometry 

Mathematics 29: CalculusI .... 

Mathematics 30: Calculus II 

Mathematics 31: Calculus III ....... з 7 
Mathematics 111: Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I.s... 


Mathematics 112: Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II. 
Oceanography 101-2: Introductory Oceanography 
Physics 11: Introductory Physics ... 
Physics 14: General Physics 
Physics 15: General Physics 
Physics 16: General Physics 
Social Studies: (апу one of the following two-semester courses)....... 
Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics (3-3) 
History 39-40: The Development of European Сї 


ون دا GO‏ چن ہی دن دن U‏ دن دن CO CS‏ دن bs‏ دنت دن دن ې دت Чә CS OS‏ ون ©з Чә‏ چن Чә C^ Gə‏ جن وڼ Ch чэ‏ 


zation (3-3) 


History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States 
(3-3) 
Political Science 9-10: Government of the 1 ted States (3-3) 
Sociology and Anthropology 1-2: Man in Modern Society (3-3) 12 
о, اھات کس مدا = ماک و‎ E می‎ an ر‎ 
„130 
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THE MASTER’S DEGREES f " 
t : : ; d , тШ” 
Master of Arts curricula in the fields of Controllership, Governmental A ке 
wor 


tration, and Personnel Management are offered for adults with successiu шр! 
perience who find it essential to take most of their graduate studies 0 
This program is available in the Main Navy Building, the Pentagon, Fo en 
Fort Eustis, Langley Air Force Base, Annapolis, and the Naval Supply ' al @ 
Norfolk; and it will be offered elsewhere as the demand warrants. Addition 
ricula will be established when the need becomes apparent. it shou! 
All the work in these three curricula may be taken off-campus. If 1 sil n 
become necessary, up to 50 per cent of the courses may be taken on сатр 
all cases the University standards for graduate study are maintained. Affairs , 
A curriculum leading to the degree of Master of Arts in International N jon?! 
offered for the students and faculty of the Army War College and the + 


War ( ol lege. 


A curric 


ulum leading to the degree of Master of Business Administration is offere 


Only Lr 

nly for the students and faculty at the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 
le programs in International Affairs and Business Ac 

Only ; x 2 z ‚ 

ШУ at these military installations or in the Car 

"thera] S : 


vets Ж 
ninistration are ойегеа 


nus Division of the College of 


tudies. (See pages 43-44 and 47-48, 59, 60.) 


Graduate stude 
Or college 
Vis 


ho plan to wor toward M ers degrees in another school 


‘ of the University may enroll for graduate courses in the Off- ampus Di- 
on, with the hi 


М ich they аге en- 
т » ad School of Government, Business, and [atermajonal Affairs M 
accepted Education, a ma amum of © hours ра approved pyc Mears bim е 
Proved « at the time of matriculation for the degree and 6 additional hours of ap- 

Courses will be | 


approval of the dean of the school or college in w 


yermitted off-campus after matriculation. 


COUNSELING SERVICE 


А a і s . ‘ae ас 72 one 1 К 
advisory service, which is the joint responsibility of the agency sponsoring 


the 
) : А . . , А 
Program and the University, is available to all Master's candidates. Regula: 
i 


тет}, ч ‚ . " a 
CP at of the Faculty of the University are available as curriculum advisers in 
{rious specialized fields. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


о Ье; : < { ' А 
ach | : admitted to degree candidacv the appli ant must have (1) an approved 
А { 8] ү 
Ment E degree (120 semester hours, which conform essentially to the reauire- 
“Nits “ А j у afi к : qu 
hip} Or a Bachelo: s degree in the College of Cene ral Studies) from an accredited 
Sher ins І 


titution; (2) 


credit (totaling 6 semester hours), with the grade of B (un 
te) or § (‹ 


(а 
“тайпа 


and taken in t] gradu Me), for two courses ap} roved by the — — 

(3) Š ln! е ollege of General Studies prior to admission to candidacy - па 

e nbs work Cm index ot 3.00 (B) in the undergraduate maj E H the appli- 

cord omen gives evidence of more competence than his previous academic 
ates 


ple ion of jo... he may be admitted to candidacy on the basis of satisfactory con 

2 ^ Semester hours of work approved by his academic adviser, acceptable 

“XS of se} I 
Cholas 


tic aptitude tests, or both.’ 


ADVANCED STANDING 


A тау; | 
the deg mum of 6 se mester 


d Sree by 
Collen, by 
5° Or unive 


: M DS T 

hours of advanced standing may be credited toward 
К {и : 

transfer of credit for approved grad 


> work taken at an accredited 
rsity, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


Of RESIDENCE* 
of the A . = 

24 w rick mester hours of graduate work required for the degree, a minimum 
теа ed a may include the thesis (6 semester hours), must be completed while 
Cy за n TUB s . . ~ г c . . 

азе ^ degree candidate in the College of General Studies, except in the 


tra 

denn, . Tansfer 

„е In the 2 
«Айы. 


fer within the University, who are required to have 12 hours of resi- 
Olleoe . ; ie і 

+ Not "ege of General Studies as degree candidates. 
“В; appli 
Usine f cable to candid 


““Ministratio ates for the degrees of Master of Arts in International Affairs or Master 
п. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


The grade of at least S (satisfactory) in all courses is required. 

A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by the Dean up? 
recommendation of the faculty adviser and the approval of the Committee d 
Scholarship. A Master's candidate who accumulates 9 semester hours or mo " 
U (unsatisfactory) (including grades of C or lower in the prerequisite courses) V! 
be automatically suspended. For information concerning the system of gr? 
pages 23-24. 

THESIS 


ч ' ' ; r 
Theses are required of candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts in Inte 


national Affairs and Master of Business Administration. d 
With the approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for six a 
elective credit toward the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of Controllers 


Governmental Administration, and Personnel Management. (See page 27.) iy 
The thesis subject must be approved by the director of the thesis and the w 
adviser and presented to the Dean no later than the date announced in the calen ٤ 
The thesis in its final form must be approved by the director of the ا‎ 
the faculty adviser and presented to the Dean no later than the date announ 
the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form an ге 
duction of the thesis аге available in the Office of the Dean. ic 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the acaden, 
year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty U 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished an addition? j4 
cessive academic year may be granted without further tuition payment. ation 
dent must, however, be registered in residence during this period. If prepa" in 
of the thesis extends beyond the two-year period the student must register for itag? 
and pay tuition on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


COURSE SUBSTITUTION 


" oh ope . e 
It is the responsibility of the student to get from the faculty adviser and ми: ш? 
as í 


the written approval required for course substitutions in any of the M [lege ° 
ricula. Forms for requesting course substitution are available at the Colle 
General Studies. 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS B 

The Master's candidate is required to pass a written Comprehensive Examin? 
The examinations are conducted at the University three times each year: зд! 
1 and 2 for students graduating in February; March 30 and 31 for students & m 
ing in June, and July 6 and 7 for students graduating in October. At the copi 
the examination he may be required to submit to the examination committe? riod 
of articles published, pertinent staff studies, reports, etc., prepared during t 


of graduate study, as additional evidence of Master’s competency. 


MASTER OF ARTS CURRICULA 


CONTROLLERSHIP 


Faculty Adviser: Arlin Rex Johnson, Ph.D., Professor of Busi 
Hall of Government, Room 206 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), 
tension 493 

A. Prerequisite idacy for 

In addition to the general requirements for admission to candidacy 


Ө, 
ness Administ ру 
FEderal 8 


| 
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the degree of Master of Arts, candidates are expected to have an un- | 
| dergraduate background in the social sciences. Students lacking this li 
| academic background may, with the approval of the adviser, substitute | 
Work experience. At least one approved course in each of the follow- 
ing fields is required: Accounting, Business and Public Administration, 
| and Economics. Additional course work may be prescribed. 
B : Semester 
Required Courses Hours 
aspunting 211 -12: Managerial Accounting 6 
a Administration 261: Seminar in Advanced Management., 3 
9 Administration 268: Management Engineering 3 
"cho Administration 296: Seminar in Controllership.... 3 
ub dlogy 145: Principles of Human Relations 3 | 
Public Administration 213: Administration in Government... 3 
ab Administration Governmental Budgeting 3 
Statin: Administration Seminar in Planning and Programming. 3 
stics 101: Basic Principles of Statistical Methods 1....................................... 3 
E. Elec: a WE esr ЫМЫЫ SP BÓ odo UP AR 30 
| ` Slective .. 6 


j Student whose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessary for 
^ lo take all the prescribed courses in this program may substitute 
Е" courses with the written approval of his faculty adviser. À 
М n for the purpose is available at the College of General Studies. 
"cives may be selected from the Governmental Administration or the 
on Management Master’s program. In exceptional cases, the 
Е у adviser may approve other courses as electives. Also included 
м "8 the possible electives is Business Administration 299-300: 


Thesis (3-3). 


GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
Е; 
aculty Adviser: 


Waldo Sommers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Public Administra- 


8.0250 ua v Government, Room 205 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 
P Rtas 404 or 540 
Terequisite 
1 T 
а s general requirements for admission to candidacy for 
ergraduat of Master of Arts, candidates are expected to have an un- 
: e background in the social sciences or business administra- 


acking this academic background may, with the ap- 
adviser, substitute work experience. At least one ap- 
n each of the following fields is required: Business and 
tration, Economics, and Psychology. Additional course 


Wor 
may be prescribed. 


B, 
Requ i red 


C Semester 

Usiness A € rses Hours 

Psychol ; Juinistration 268: Management Engineering 3 

Public Admin; : Psychology of Human Relations............... 3 

Public Admins ttation 210: The Management Function...... 3 

public mi ration 213: Administration in Government 3 

public А mini ation 231: Public Personnel Management... 3 

publi mi stration 237: Intermediate Management and Supervision... 3 

ublie A mi tration 251: Governmental Budgeting 3 | 
nistration 252: Seminar in Planning and Programming............... 3 
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Public Administration 260: Seminar in Policy Formulation and Adminis 
tration 
Elective 


Totali інд Аа ЫЛА _ 9 


C. Elective 

In addition to the elective of 3 semester hours listed above, a student 
whose previous academic preparation makes it unnecessary for him 
to take all the prescribed courses in this program may substitute elective 
courses, with the written approval of his faculty adviser. A form for 
the purpose is available at the College of General Studies. Electives 
may be selected from the courses listed under the Controllership and 
Personnel Management Master's programs. In exceptional cases, the 
faculty adviser may approve other courses as electives. Also included 
among the possible electives is Public Administration 299-300: 
Thesis (3-3). 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Faculty Adviser: Joe Lee Jessup, M.B.A., Professor of Business Administration: 


А r "TP » ‘ LS 
DU Monroe Hall, Room 3-A (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 9 
y \. Prerequisite 
2 In addition to the general requirements for admission to candidacy for 
the degree of Master of Arts, candidates are expected to have an um 
2 dergraduate background in the social sciences. Students lacking this 
e academic background may, with the approval of the adviser, substitute 
d work experience. At least one approved course in each of the follow- 
3 ing fields is required: Business and Public Administration, Econo 
» Psychology, and Statistics. Additional course work may be prescribe ” 
Ej MX ' сете 
А э? 
f . . How" 
A B. Required Courses 3 
Psychology 144: Personnel Psychology .................... rere resonet 
: Psychology 246: Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (Prerequisites 3 
> Psychology 144, and an elementary course in Statistics) өө” g 
1 Public Administration 213: Administration in Government ; 
۹ Public Administration 231: Public Personnel Management Ki. 
w Public Administration 232: Personnel Procedures and Problems.. 3 
3 Public Administration 237: Intermediate Management and Supervision 2 
aN Elective 
© 
" 
[5 C. Elective , 
ks] "um ‘ j y 
E: Elective courses should be selected, after consultation with the 4200 
CN * . e e " p A ۲ P 
М adviser, from the following, which will be provided off-campus acc? a 
м 4 ‹ è е 5 
E ing to the polled interests of the students. The selection of ek wet 
i not included in this list must have the written approval of the facu 


à : > à "onera 
v adviser. A form for the purpose is available at the College of Gener 


Studies. 


| Business Administration 286: Management in the Armed Forces 
| Economics 241: Labor Economics ... 
3 Economics 244: Collective Bargaining . 


Psychology 127: Employee Counseling ............ — 
Psychology 146: Psychology of Human Relations.. 
Psychology 245: Seminar: Employee Motivation 


and Morale... 
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— 


Psychology 247: Applications of Behavioral Research Methods to Personnel 
fanage "ment ........ 

ublic Administration 233: 

Public Administ stration 25 


eminar in Manpower Development and Utilization 3 


Governmental Budgeting 3 

Public Adminis n Seminar in Policy Formulation and E 
tration — —————— — HA —— 9 
Speech 12 Group. Discussion and Conference Теа T dership. mots 3 


Also one of the following courses may be used as an elective depending on 


the interest and background of the candidat: 


Business Administration 299-300: hesis 


6 
"Sycholog у 299-300: Thesis н 
) ( 

"ublic Ac Iministration 299-300: 


THE DEGREE OF M ASTER OF ARTS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Faculty Adviser: John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of International Law 


Hall of Government, Room 204 (710 Twenty-first Street, NW.), FEderal 8-0250 
, *Xtension 240 

This is 

ере, 


V. 


| T асе т ча Col. 
a үөн deg ree program ollered in c oper: ation with e Army War ol 


Carlisle Barr , Pennsylvania, and the National War Colles re, Fort McNair, 


Г їп gton, D. С. p is open only to current students and faculty and to graduates 
0 " : А 
th Classes of 1956 through 1960 of these coll: 
P Terequisite 
4 , . . БУ, 
Bachelor s degree consisting of a minimum of 120 semes 0 
an accredited college or university. 
Required Courses Hou 
Ыса! Science 260: Fundamentals of National Power.............«............ 3 
` : < 
M Itical Science 261: International and United States Foreign Policy.......... 
Mlitical Se lence 262: National Security Policy of the United States.............. / 
Li : Р, 
C ji, teal Science 299 DUO IDNNIS асб Јода eae ee 
“ective cours; (irom the following or related courses as approved by 
faculty adviser) 
qj: nomics 25]: Theories of t onomic Development (3) 
ш 246: Seminar in Eurasian History (3 
> tical Science 172: Inte rnational Organization: the United Nations ( 
ойс; al Se lence 212: minar: Comparative Government (3) 
olitical Science 2 Politi al, Geographic, and Economic Factors in I 
;erican Deve lopment (3) 
& t ө . D 
^^ tical Science 283: Topics in International Law (3) 
tical Science 285: Diplomacy Since World War II (3) 
8 
chology : 263: Intercultural Change: a Psychological and Behavioral 
ultur g у { 
Арргоасһ (3) 
77 НДС: i nentes tem ri, > cene ا‎ РОВ 30 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Fac 
tiny Adviser: James Carlton Dockeray, Ph D., Professor of Finance and Execu- 
m . NW.) ficer of the Department. Building Y, Room 13 (802 Twenty-first Street, 
This ;, 2’ FEderal 8.0250, Extension 512 
leg а Special de; gree 


program offered in cooperation with the Industrial Col. 


Current © st Armed For з, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C. It is open only to 
Of the ien and faculty and to graduates of the classes of 1956 through 1960 
ne 
üstrial College of the Armed Forces. 
Terequisite 
ache А 
an elor's degree consisting of a minimum of 120 semester hours from 


ac 
credited college or university. 
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Semesté! 
B. Required Courses Hours 
Business Administration 201: Advanced Management ..........................====© 3 
Business Administration 268: Management Engineering (3), or 
Business Administration 296: Seminar in Controllership (3).................... em - 


Business Administration 280-81-82: Managerial Aspects of 
Business Administration 299-300: Thesis 
Economics 217: Survey of Economics... 


C. Elective Courses (from the following or related courses as approved by , 


the faculty adviser).................. -—— 
Busines Administration 218: Survey of Data Processing (3) 

Business Administration 237: Security Analysis (3) 

Business Administration 263: Business Organization and Management (3) 
Business Administration 275: Human Relations in Business (3) 

Economics 218: Survey of Economics (3) 


Economics 219: Managerial Economics (3) Ж 
Total. rr trol O 30 
OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 
The College of General Studies, through its Off-Campus Division, has i 


programs in the various governmental and Armed Forces Installations liste 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


John A. Simmon 


mill); 


Training Officers: William A. Hammill, Director of Personnel; 
Personnel Manager Supervisor 
Building: Main Building, 8th and F Streets NW., Room 223 (Mr. Ham 
Room 217 (Mr. Simmons) à ons) 
Telephone: DUnkirk 6-3484 (Mr. Hammill); DUnkirk 6-6120 (Mr. Simm 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 { Ast 
Туре of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees 95 gf 
ciate in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the e8 
Master of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks uU 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Civil Service Commission p 
personnel of other government agencies by permission 


к> 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


ch, 
Training Officers: John Vawter, Chief, Personnel Standards and Development Во 
Personnel Division; Mrs. Dorothy Paul Pritzker, Training Officer ( 
Field), Personnel Division 
Building: FOB 3, Room 1370, Suitland, Maryland 
Telephone: REdwood 5-2000, Extension 500 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 wal Associs! 


Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degree 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 
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I , " 

ngth of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
pen to all employees of the Bureau of the Census and the Naval Hydrographic 
fice, and to other government employees by permission 


BUREAU or FOREIGN COMMERCE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officers: Donald O. Hayes, Career Development Officer; Mrs. Jane deLauder, 
“ssistant Career Development Officer 
uilding: Commerce Department Building, Room 1061, 14th Street and Consti- 
^ tution Avenue NW. 
sos Phone: WOrth 7-3506 (Mr. Hayes); WOrth 7-4233 (Mrs. deLauder) 
inator for the University: Alexander С. Rose III 
T elephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 
n h Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
M >ч and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Pen to milit 


ary and civilian employees of the Department of Commerce and to 
Personne 4 


l of other government agencies by permission 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Ini; (Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 

ng Officer; John E. 
tildi ng Adviser 
LT Commerce Department Building, Room 4845, 14th Street and Constitu- 
len} venue NW. 

em: WOrth 7.3946 (Mr. Taylor); WOrth 7-4012 (Mrs. Young) 

elep} T5 the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
ly phone: FEderal 8.0250, Extension 487 


Taylor, Chief, Employment Branch; Mrs. Della A. Young, 


be of d i : 
in Аң оше Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
Ы E and Bachelor of Arts: graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
Lengt 
“nth of Co "2 
Ourses: Fifteen weeks 
Den to ifteen week 


military 


"" and civilian employees of the Department of Commerce and to 
nne] of other 


government agencies by permission 


Per 


COAST AND GEODETIC Survey, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


ы (Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 
ng : fficers: Mrs, 
Builg on: Mr. Rober 
tio ‘ng: Commerce 
" Avenue NW. 
бо опе: WOrth 7.5034 
elephon, for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Ty e: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 


ourse Off. : 
tse Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degrees of Associate 


1 Arts B 
la h of nen of Arts, and Bachelor of Science in Cartography 
А Urses: Fifteen weeks 


П to a] 
Office апд "бок ند‎ of the Bureau of the Census and the Naval Hydrographic 
Other g 


Muriel Christgau, Training Branch, Personnel and Safety 
t C. Czapiewski, Employee Development Officer 
Department Building, Room 2009, 14th Street and Constitu- 


overnment employees by permission 


"X 
v 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Registrar: Mrs. Virginia Maxwell А 
Building: The Manse, Room 102, Connecticut Avenue and VanNess Street NW: 
Telephone: EMerson 2-4040, Extension 366 or 7400 
Coordinator for the | niversity: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to all employees of the National Bureau of Standards—also to all empl 


Associat? 


oye 


of other government agencies and to all American citizens, providing they ™ 
the formal prerequisites 


PATENT OFFICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


lraining Officer: Willis Hokans, Employee Development Officer 

Building: Commerce Department Building, Room 3625, 14th Street 
tution Avenue NW. 

Telephone: WOrth 7-2871 

Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose ПІ 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 alt 

l'ype of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Assoc 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of M 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks po 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Department of Commerce ш 


personnel of other government agencies by permission 


and Cons!" 


WEATHER BUREAU, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Training Officer: Albert V. Carlin, Chief, Training Section 
Building: Main Administration Building, Room 108, 24th and M Stree 
Telephone: ADams 2-3200, Extension 285 

Coordinator for the University: Alexander С. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 497 

Type of Course Offered: Graduate courses in meteorology 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


"i 


1 . . P 1 ' ? >A 
Open to all government employees by permission of the Weather Burt au 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Tue PENTAGON, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


After-hours Training Program: John G. Boswell, Coordinator for the Univers! 
Room: Reception center on the Concourse 
Telephone: OXford 7-3141 or FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487, 441 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses leading to the degrees of 
in Arts, Associate in Secretarial Administration, and Bachelor of Arts 
program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of Contro 
Governmental Administration, and Personnel Management 


ods” 
p 
Шеги 


Leng . ќа ' ч - ; ‚ In 
ngth of Courses: Fifteen weeks in Fall and Spring semesters; eight weeks in the ID 
Summer Sessions 


Restric : А ; - d 
‘estricted to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Air Forci 
Langley Air Force Base, Virginia 


Educar ; е 
ducational Consultant: Robert J. Dewey 
luildine: т.239 


490 


elephone: PArk 2-7911, Extension 24120 li | 
“ordinator for the University: John G. Boswell |^ | 
T. elephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 { 
уре of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate llt | 
In Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate courses leading to the degree of Master M. | 
Es p field of Personnel regia | 
Open to milit „= Rond pisc yeso of th > Air Force and to otl er govern- | | 
ment emp! жер b Creer" E , - LS wet 3 M a $ 1 Jl [ T. 4 mn | || 
E. ploy ‚ DY permission of the ( ommanding Officer of Langley Air Force | | 
азе Hl | 
| 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY | 
| 
a Army Map Service, Washington 25, D. ( | 
taining Officer: Jerome F Clair | 
Building: Sikes men arg tees + ine NW | 
elephone: OLive 4 Qc У ` у ndm y^ li i 
Coordinar, i ‘iver 14350, Exte nsion 587 — [ү 
i Telephone: FE. { evum John G. y^ e E | 
Ype of Course un pom : -— ipis ww di c f Bachel il | 
of E. : 3 \ b red: nder "raduate program leading io ihe degree oi bachelor I | 
ength of C in Car tography ti | 
en -ourses: Fifteen weeks Д | \ 
х эш employees of the Army Map Service and other government employees n | ! 
sston of the Commanding Officer of the Army Map Service. mi; n 
| 
|! 
| Army Security Agency, Arlington, Virginia (Wi 
Neat; | 
йды eer Anthony Е. Chrzanowski \ 
Тее". A c 1 . | j 
ordinate Aran 9-9800, Extension 2 | | 
1 elephone. FE 3 en Alexander G. Rose III | р 
Ype of E. De. T Койепоп 487 M pon : yi i 
| n Arts and B е "e : Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate | | | 
£ngth o Gea lor of Arts | | | 
)ben tq ses: Eight and fifteen weeks И | 
? employees of the Army Security Agency I \ 
| | 
Атту War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylva: B I 


г: Col. Harold Е, Nelson, USA I. | 
Root Hall, Room 204 n | 


: CHapel 3.4141, Extension 221 


Bs 
Building: 


e €phone 


Com 


52 


нр erasum 
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Coordinator for the University at Carlisle Barracks: C. Edward Galbreath, Directo 
Army War College Center 
Building: Root Hall, Room 114 
Telephone: CHapel 3-4141, Extension 315 
Liaison Officer for the University: Robert C. Burns, Director of Institutes and SF 
cial Programs, College of General Studies 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in International Affairs 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks i 
Open to faculty and military and civilian members of the student detachment 0 
the Army War College 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia 


Educational Adviser: Emmerick Eber 
Building: E-33 
Telephone: EDgewater 9-5500, Extension 27154 
Coordinator for the University: John C. Boswell 
Telephone: FEderal 8.0250, Extension 441 sae 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Assoc 
in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science in Cartography 
Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks at 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other govern" 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Belvoir 


Fort Detrick, Frederick, Maryland 
Training Officer: Miss Veronica Catlett 
Building: Civilian Personnel Office 
Telephone: MOnument 3-4111, Extension 5147 
Type of Course Offered: Business Management and Biochemistry courses 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to civilian employees of Headquarters, Fort Detrick 


Fort Eustis, Virginia 
Educational Adviser: John Williams 
Building: Educational Development Services, Building S-711 
Telephone: TRinity 7-1311, Extension 22586 or 21121 
Coordinator for the University: John G. Boswell 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 [ Arts 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree of Master 9 
in the field of Personnel Management 
Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks ment 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other govern 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Eustis 


Fort McNair, Washington 25, D. C. 
(Undergraduate Program) 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Building: Post Education Center, Building 20A, Second Floor 
Telephone: JAckson 7-9400, Extension 268. 


The College of General Studies 


Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
'elephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 

Уре of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
In Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

^ngth of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Army and to other government 
employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort McNair 


Fort Monroe, Virginia 


Educational Adviser: Paul Rahenkamp 
Building: Education Center, Fort Monroe 
_ telephone: 727.3692 
niversity Area Representative: Robert J. Dewey 
uilding: T-238, Langley Air Force Base 
‚ "elephone: PArk 2.7911, Extension 24120 or 21160 
ordinator for the University: John G. Boswell 


å elephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 


ype of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of reum 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts: graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
JN Arts in the field of Personnel Management. "s 
af Courses: Undergraduate courses, eight weeks; graduate courses, fifteen 
weeks o t i 
"pen to military 


and civilian employees of the Army and to other government 
em reeg : 1 
ployee 8, by pe 


rmission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Monroe 


Fort Myer, Virginia 
Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
alee Post Education Center, Building 604, South Area 
Coordinator i JAckson 7-9400, Extension 268 Á 
e ащы the l niversity: Alexander G. Rose III 
уре of C ne ry Ederal 8-0250, Extension 487 | 4 
5 -Ourse Offered: l ndergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 


Lengi mend Bachelor of Arts 


à 9* Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks 
Pen to milit 


e ary and civilian employees of the Army and to other government 
Mployees, by J 


permission of the Commanding Officer of Fort Myer 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
Él) Main Navy Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
"aning Off 


ing be George D, Thomes, Head, Training Branch, DCPD; Edward Goe- 
aat. Head, Professional and Academic Programs Section; Miss Kathleen V. 
s Training Specialist 
= ing: Main Navy Building, Room 1111, Constitution Avenue at 18th Street NW. 
Аве po Re: OXford 6.6 155 
eleph : Training Program: Jack W. Charles, Coordinator for the University 
Type 2 m F Ederal 8-0250, Extension 488 
in urse Offere 


Sullivan, 
uild 


d: Undergraduate courses leading to the degrees of Associate 


ts 1 M . * o А ^ ^ 
in Secretarial Administration, and Bachelor of Arts; graduate 


^ Associate 
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program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of Controllershift 
Governmental Administration, and Personnel Management 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


Open to military and civilian personne! of the Department of Defense 


Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D. ( 


l'raining a ‘rs: Cmdr. P. S. Smith, USN, Head, Officer Education and Train 
Branch; De Witt Fisher, Deputy Head; Paul L. Frantz, Special Programs o 
ordinator 
Building: Arlington Annex, Room 3713 


Telephone: OXford 4-2403 or 4-2776 

Coordinate r for the "| { niversity: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 

Type of Course Offered: Special courses in Human Relations and Managemen 
Public Speaking for Naval Personnel, and Fo eign Languages 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks vo M 
Open to military personnel on active duty in the Department of the Navy ^ 
quota assigned to the various bureaus and offices, and to civilian employees ® 

e Department by permission 


Dureau of Naval Weapons, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officers: S. P. Dudzik, Head, Employee Training and Development Section 
Mrs. Honorah B. Peter, Training Officer 
Building: Munitions Building, Room 2122, Constitution Avenue at 
Telephone: OXford 6-7341 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 
Type of Course Offered: Special courses in Human Relations and Management 
Length of courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to civilian and military personnel on active duty in the Bureau 0 
Weapons by quota assigned to the various divisions and offices, and to c^ 
employees of the Department of the Navy by permission 


20th Street NW: 


{мш 
ал 


Bureau of Ships, Washington 25, D. С. 


Training Officer: Mrs. Edna K. Trudeau, Employee Deve lopment Officer 
juilding: Main Navy Building, Room 1427, Constitution Avenue 


NW. 
Telephone: OXford 6-2927 
Coordinator for the U niversity: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 degré? 
Type of Course Offered: Graduate program le ading to the Master of Art Rr Marr 
in the fields of Controllers ship, Governmental Adminis tration, and Personne 
agement 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 


at 18th Siret 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington 25, D. C. 


Training Officers: Robert J. Wilson, Head, Training Section; E. R. Settle, 
Officer 


Training 


JUR d aea‏ ج کے 
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Duilding: Yards and Docks Annex, Room 2-A-72, Memorial Drive and H Road, 
m Arlington, Virginia 
elephone: OXford 5-4367 
ordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
[ elephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 
Ype of Courses: 
fields of Contro 
*ngth of Course: 
Open to militar 
Permission of th 


Graduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the 
llership, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Management 
Fifteen weeks 

y and civilian personnel and to other government employees, by 
e Commanding Officer 


David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Maryland 


Training Officer: William H. Struhs, Jr., Head, Training Branch 
Building: 13, Room 202 
von Phone; EMpire 5-2600, Extension 394 

» ator for the University: Jack W. Charles 


е J y ^y Р Y > oo 
Ty lephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 
pe of Cour 


se Offered: Special in- 

ing Officer 
neth of Courses 
Pen to milita 
asin and to 
icer of the 


service training courses arranged by the Train 


: Fifteen weeks 

I; б 1 . f he David Гау] Model 
ry personnel and civilian employees of the David Taylor Mox 
other government employees, by permission of the Commanding 
installation 


Military Sea Transportation Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


taining Off | аА 
ng Officers: Maurice V. Foreman, Director, Training Division: John J. Bean, 
“sistant Director 


" dee T-8, Room 1217, 3800 Newark Street NW. 
Аер ione: OX ford 6-9620 s 
( Telephon < mning Program: Jack W. Charles, Coordinator for the 1 niversity 
Ype of Co, :F Ederal 8-0250, Extension 188 
“Neth of me Offered: Graduate and Special Courses in Management 
-Ourses: Fifteen weeks 


оо 


реп CE aa : = : _- : j à 
and wo Civilian and military personnel of the Military Sea Transportation Service 
the ° Other government employees, by permission of the Commanding Officer of 

Installation d 

Inf National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Maryland 
"Оппа; З | 
Building. and Education Officer: Lt. Russell P. Van Hooser, USN 

lg: „ ` . 

elepho 144, Information and Education Office 

À One» ۰ - * . ror 

Coord; De: OLiver 12500, Extension 585 


- nator for the 


*lehone. FI University: Jack W. Charles 


Pe of Coun, x 9-0250, Extension 488 

ln Arte , ered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
Length a Bachelor of Arts 

Oper Ê OUrses: Fifteen weeks 

Instj rem and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the National 

тарф lealth, and to other government employees, by permission of the 


18 Officer of the National Naval Medical Center 


ee л ун 


" 
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Naval Air Station, Anacostia, Washington 25, D. C. 


Information and Education Officer: Ens. D. J. Cate, USN 
Building: Administration Building 
Telephone: LUdlow 4-2400, Extension 321 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 - 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associs 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks d 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other employer ie 


the Department of Defense, by permission of the Commanding Officer 9 
Naval Air Station 
Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, Maryland 


Information and Education Officer: Lt. B. V. Hartshorn, USNR 
Building 410, Information and Education Center 
Telephone: VOlunteer 3-3111, Extension 524 or 595 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 ciat! 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Ass 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the 


| nt e» 
Navy and to other governme 
ployees and civilians, by permission of the Commanding Office of t 


he Nava 


Test Center 
Naval Engineering Experiment Station, Annapolis, Maryland 


Training Officer: Lorick F. Fox 
Building: 3-A, Administration Building, Industrial Relations Department 
Telephone: COlonial 3-2611, Extension 1210 

Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 

Type of Course Offered: Courses in undergraduate program le 


of Associate in Arts, Associate in Science, and Bachelor of Arts; pre-eng 


courses and graduate courses 
толей 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks » 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other e: th pr 
у o 


employees and civilians, by permission of the Commanding Officer 


gineering Experiment Station 


Naval Hydrographic Office, Suitland, Maryland 


Employee Development Officer: Paul F. Murphy 
Building: FOB 3, Room G-121 
Telephone: REdwood 6-2700, Extension 248 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to th 
in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and the Bachelor of Science іп CartographY 


Анод" 


е degrees of 


OU OO z 


ove 


= 
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Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
pen to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the Census 
ureau, and to other government employees in the Department of Defense, by 
Permission of the Naval Hydrographic Office 


Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Maryland 


Training Officer: Lester S. Hottle, Director of Education and Community Relations 
uilding: D-325, Industrial Relations Office 
о Phone; Riverside 3-2111, Extension 591 
| m nator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
| Type cone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 
Length, Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses 
of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Pen to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government 


e "e $ озо M E е { 5 ننم‎ 
Mployees and civilians, by permission of the Commanding Officer of Naval 
Topellant Plant 


Tre: Naval Research Laboratory, Washington 25, D. C. 
taining Officers: 


, William J. McLaughlin, Joseph G. Y. Sanborn, Staff Training 
ection; E, C, | 


tilding. 4: Reinhardt, Science Education Section as 
uds д 43, Rooms 102 and 113, 4555 Overlook Avenue SW. 
à еар 3741-856 or 5741-858 
eleph ity for the University: Jack W. Charles 

опе: FEde 


Ty ral 8-0250, Extension 488 
pe of : Ti 
Length Course Offered: [ ndergraduate and graduate courses 
E Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Orato 0 military and civilian personnel of the Navy at the Naval Research Lab- 
i and other government employees, by permission of the Naval Research 
ratory г : 


This Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia 
nin à i : : : 
8 Officers: Harold V. Pelton, Director; Bernard A. La Barge, Assistant Di- 
tector of : 


Ча, Wigs 
*lephone. Ma 1: 
Coordinator р MAdison 2-8211, Extension 2144 


т the University: John G. Boswell 
elep} rhe sity: John G. Boswe 
Туре of 016: FEderal 8.0250, Extension 441 
Ourse Offered: ( 


in the field vraduate program leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
Bement 8 of Controllership, Governmental Administration, and Personnel Man- 
Length of C A 
Open o Ошзе: Fifteen weeks 
mili к еж . | 
Smployeeg ilitary and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government 
"75^ by permission of the Commanding Officer 
Traini Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgren, Virginia 
g 4 t 


Bui fficer. Donald E. Voe 


Tele hon, dustrial Relation 


kler, Senior Training Officer 

s Building 

Orth 3251 l, Extension 609 

phone. F the l niversity: Jack W, Charles 
* FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 
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Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate and gradua 


The George Washington Un vers ly . 


te courses in Physics 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Deft 
by per nission of the Commanding Officer of the installation 
Naval Weapons Plant, Washington 25, D. C. : 
Training Officers: Charles A. Trainum, Supervisory Training Officer; Mrs. Judy Mut 
Training Officer (Acting 
Building: 172, Second Floor, 
Tele phone: LIncoln 75700, Extension 2160, 2188, 
Cobia tir for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Tele phone: : FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 к 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of As (C 
administration, ® | 


in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate courses in accounting, 
personnel management; special certificate program for supervisors to meet 


in-service training needs 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks " 
1 of Navy and to other govern" 
б Plant 


Open to military and civilian personnel of the 
permission of the Superintendent of the Naval Weapons 


M at 8th Street SE. 
r 2416 


employees, 


United States Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia 
Education Officer: 2d Lt. Bonnie M. Hodges, USM( 
Building: Special Services Building, Education Office, 
Telephone: Quantico 1000, Extension 26749 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, — 488 í Associt 
uate program le adin r lo the degrees ore 


Type of Course Offered: Undergraduat 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts 

Length of Courses: Eight and fifteen weeks ache! 
Open to military personnel and their dependents and civilian pe rsonnel att 


Larson Gymnasium 


to the Marine Corps Schools 
" 


WASHINGTON 25, D. € 


Educational Association) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
(Member of Federal Triangle 


l'raining Officer: Daniel Keenan, Departmental Training Officer yan 
. . " 2 5 
Justice Department Building, Room 1226, 10th Street and Pennsy 


m 


Building: | 
Avenue NW. 

Telephone: REpublic 7-8200, Extension 3124 

Alexander G. Rose III 


Coordinator for the University: 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 Assoc 
Гуре of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees o^ rye 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree ol 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fiften weeks ] to p^ 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Department of Justice em 
sonnel of other government agencies by permission 
FEDERAL Bureau or INvEsrIGATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. t 
d 


Special Agent: William E. Clark, Personnel Office li 
id Penns} 


Justice Department Building, Room 4513, 9th Street a1 


Building: |] 


Avenue NW. 


— -- IL 2 раа Я n wu جب‎ [n 
Ае ollege nera Studie $ ә | 
Tel е i à A 
| K le phone: EXecutive 3-7100, Exte nsion 402 li 
ү ^ > r1 
ordinator tor the University: Alexander G. Rose III І 
| 
| 


| 
| 
I 
| 
m telephone: I Ederal 8-02 50, Ex ctension 487 ll 
ype of Cour e Offered: Undergraduat program | iding to the degrees of Associa I 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts || 
ca of Courses: Fifteen weeks | 
)pen to employees of the Federal Bureau of Investigation o Il 
| 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON 25, D. ‹ | | 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) | 
Trai; D | 
“ining Officrs: James C. Stevens, E iployee Development Officer; Kenneth But I 
В Assistant Training Off er | 
Nilding: Labor Department Building, Room 7411, 14th Street and Constitutio iy | 
3 Avenue NW. (ШЕ 
, s (Phone; EXecutive 3-2420, Extensions 2101 and 2102 | 
or n 
Тос 1107 for the University: Alexander С. Rose ITI | 
A ' M 
Type T Б" FEderal { 3-0250, Extension 487 | | 
i : Ourse Offered: Undergraduate program 1t iding to the degrees of Associati | 
n : t : 3 | i 
of 4 tts and Bachelor of Art raduate program leading to the degree of Master IM | 
Le m. n 
ng i. | 
ath - ( Ourses: | ifteen weel |} i 
Open ү сеп Wt 3 à : I | 
9 military and civilian employees of the Department of Labor and to pei NIU 
son і i і 
пе] of other government agencies Ьу permission Ji 
PARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON 25, D. ( | 
тай |! 
d Officer: Mel H. Bolster. Chief. Career D« velopment Section; Departmenta | | 
а А т 1 Y p 1 ^l 
buildin” nt and Career Development Branch, Office of Personnel mn 
Sh ing: State Departm nt Building, 23d Street between Virginia Avenue and ( i j 
re : ii 
N NW, | H 
ep | i 
noi, 6: DU dle ғу 3-6288 | \ 
| Те " Or for the University: Jack W. Charles i H 
” lor I 
Type m One: FEderal 8 0250. Extension 188 (И 
enhof Cn” Offered: Special courses designed for employees self-development | 
Open t Surses: Fifteen weeks I 
ig "mployees of the Departn nt of State, I. C. A., and U. SS I. A | 
DEPAR' TM rwr d vmm жаы ; DPA 
I ARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON 25, D. ( 
BUREAU OF ÁCCOUNTS | 
I 
ain; (Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) | j 
ung () : * - "p | 
Assi C ts: Miss Joyce Davi nport, Training Assistant; Miss Nancy Bake, | | 
ina $ I ` "T. А x е || 
Buildin, It Training Assistant | | 


^* lreas ury Anne N rl. В 242. Pe cyl > Avenue nd M d. 
180; iex Number i, hoom 2 ennsyivania Avenue and Mad 
«elegi асе NW. 


e 
бог, Phone; WOrt th 4.2629 


hator 22048 i 

clephome OT the 1 niversity: Alexander G. Rose III | 
Type of C Ederal 8 3-0250, Extension 487 

i Qurse Off i : fj | 

In Arts an v. red: Under graduate program leading to the degrees of Assoc late Ü 

$ and n | \ h 

of Arts 'achelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master mE 


Ps 
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Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks P 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Department of the Treasury 
to personnel of other government agencies by permission 

Bureau or Customs, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 
Training Officers: James J. Doherty, James A. Everett, Employee Developme 
Officers -io 
Building: Internal Revenue Building, Room 7561, 12th Street and Constitu 
Avenue NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-4060 

Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 " 

Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Am, 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Mas 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks ارو‎ 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Department of the Treasury 
to personnel of other government agencies by permission 


Bureau or ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Training Officer: Mrs. Frances N. Nadeau, Employee Development Officer 
Building: Industrial Relations Office, 14th and C Streets NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-7571 

Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 т 

Туре of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Asi 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of 
of Arts 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks y) 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Department of the Treas!) 
to personnel of other government agencies by permission 


Bureau or NARCOTICS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 
Training Officer: Walter Panich, Narcotic Agent 
Building: Coast Guard Building, Room 8107, 1300 E Street NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-2243 


Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 ms 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of + Ml 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree r 
of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks wt 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Department of the Treas 
to personnel of other government agencies by permission 


verint 2 
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Coast GUARD, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Training Officers: Jasper L. Kranke, Supervisory Training Officer; C. Howard Lar 
воп, Training Assistant 
uilding: U, S. Coast Guard Building, Room 4211, 1300 E Street NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 4.5350 
“ordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
elephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 
ype of Course Offered: 
n Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 
ot Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifte 
Pen to milit 
Other gove 


еп weeks 
rnment agencies by permission 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


Trai : " 
pe Officers: D, C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch; Miss Ethel 


ваду, Morgan, Miss Ruby Bennett, Employee Development Training Officers 
"18: Internal Revenue Service Building, Room 5605, 12th Street and Con- 
j tion Avenue NW. 
ephone: WOrth 4.3931 (Mr. Barry and Miss Bennett), WOrth 4-3377 (Miss 
Organ) i 
“ordinator for the 
*'ephone: FEde 
Ype of C 
In Art 


University: Alexander G. Rose III 
ral 8-0250, Extension 487 
ourse Offered: 


з and Bache 
rts 


Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
Мог of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 


irses: Fifteen weeks 
ary and civilian employees of the Department of the Treasury and 
f other government agencies by permission 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C 
(Member of F 


taining 
Deve errs: Benjamin Ludwig, Training Officer; John O'Hagan, Employee 
Buildin, ent Assistant 
1 тен» кее of Columbia Government Building, Room 209, 499 Pennsylvania 
*lepho 7 
n * . 
Coordi e: NAtio 


ederal Triangle Educational Association) 


nal 8-6( ‘xtension 227 
ator for the 00, Extension 2270 


*lephone tne University: Alexander G. Rose III 
" : Е я c : 7 
Type Of Course Atal 80250, Extension 487 


in s 
of Ano апі Bache 


Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 
lor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 


es: Fifteen weeks 
P 0 ili А . 1 
and t military and civiliar 


M n employees of the District of Columbia Government 
Sonne] of other fed 


eral government agencies by permission 


Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate 


ary and civilian employees of the Coast Guard and to personnel oí 


| 
| 
| 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Children's Center, Laurel, Maryland 
Training Officer: Mr. Reginald Orem, Employee Development Officer 
Building: Administration Building 
Telephone: NAtional 8-1496 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander С. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 497 
Type of Course Offered: Special courses in Psychology 
Length of courses: Fifteen weeks 12 0 
Open to personnel of the Children's Center and to personnel of other District g 


federal government agencies by permission 
District of Columbia General Hospital 


Training Assistant: Miss Elizabeth M. McQuaide j 191! 
Building: Administration Annex, District of Columbia General Hospital, 
and E Streets SE. 
Telephone: LIncoln 7-9200, Extension 569 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander С. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate courses in Psychology 
Length of Course: Fifteen weeks 
Open to all employees of District of Columbia General Hospital 


FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, WASHINGTON 25, D. C 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) : 

Training Officers: E. A. Woody, Chief, Management and Training Branch; Tho 

F. Royalls, Chief, Management and Training Section 

Building: T-3, Room 1120, (Mr. Woody); Room 1118 
and Constitution Avenue NW. 

Telephone: WOrth 7-2027 (Mr. Woody); WOrth 7-2340 (Mr. Royalls) 


Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 


ч t 
(Mr. Royalls), 16th SUE. 


Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 Associate 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees e Mast?! 


in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree 


of Arts 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks and V 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Federal Aviation Agency 
personnel of other government agencies by permission 

05 C. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON 25, D. 
(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 

Training Officer: Mrs. Pauline M. Foster, Assistant Personnel Officer : asl 

епп») 


Building: New Post Office Building, Room 1207, 12th Street an 
Avenue NW. | 
, Telephone: EXecutive 3-3620, Extension 134 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose ITI 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 


| . . : r E 
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Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Asso 
Ciate in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of 
Master of Arts 
^ngth of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


Pen to military and civilian employees of the Federal Comm: 


nications Gom 
Mission and 


to personnel of oth« r government agencies by permission 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, WASHINGTON 25, D. ( 
Training Officer: June A. Stetter, Administrative Assistant, Division of Personne 
Administration 


Juilding: Federal Reserve Building, 20th Street and Constitution Avenue NW. 


Я elephone: REpublic 7-1100, Extension 435 
X ordinator for the University: Jack W. Charle 
y, “phone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 


уре of Course Offered: 
In 


1 j 


| ndergraduate program 1 iding to U aegrees of А sociate 
rts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 

01 Arts 

Enot} r 

Neth of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


0 i 
= 
Pen to all government employees and others by permission 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Fort McNam, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Prot. S 
Toject Officer: Col. 


Bara: Thomas W. Sills, USA 
„Шар: Ind 


n lustrial College of the Armed Fo Room 22 
ELS one: EXex utive 3.7700, Extension 458 
| lator for the University: Robert C. Burn 
Tren “phone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 ( 9 
. . Ourse Offered: Graduate program leadi o the degree of Master o 


ses: Fifteen weeks : 
aculty, military, and civilian members of the student detachment of tl 
al College of the Armed Forces 


Pen to f 
ndustri 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 

m (Member of Federal Тї 

T'àinino ч | | | 

ning Officers: William Bateman, Training Officer: Dyrk Van Duyl, Assistant 

„taining Officer 

Building: Interstate 
T Avenue NW. 

ons oe: NAtional 8-7460, Extension 3107 

Tel for the University: Alexander С. Rose III 

: ^» FEderal 8.0250. 

. Ot Course Offered: 


iangle Educational Association) 


7 € € * ^ 1 » "КҮТҮҮ "n 
Commerce Building, Room 1148, 12th Street and Constitution 


т : Q7 
Extension 487 


Clate in A Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Asso- 
Ma “tts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree o 
Ster of / t £ I 
Length Arts 
0 - 
Ope Ourses: Fifteen weeks 
military and civilian eı ıploye« s of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


and t 
0 pers З 
Personne] of other government agencies by permission 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Training Officer: James R. Keene , 
Building: National Science Foundation Building, 19th Street and Constitull® 
Avenue NW. 
Telephone: STerling 3-2140, Extension 389 
Coordinator for the University: Jack W. Charles 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 488 P| 
Type of Course Offered: Courses leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts 2 
Bachelor of Arts 
Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks 
Open to all government employees by permission of the National Science ро? 
dation 
NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 
Fort McNair, WASHINCTON 25, D. C. 


Project Officer: Lt. Col. H. F. Fuller, USAF 
Building: National War College, Room 116 
Telephone: EXecutive 3-7700, Extension 343 

Coordinator for the University: Robert C. Burns 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 

Type of Course Offered: Graduate program leading to the degree 
in International Affairs 

Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks hme?! 
Open to faculty and the military and civilian members of the student detac 
of the National War College 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


(Member of Federal Triangle Educational Association) 


of Master of A 


Training Officers: James E. Herby, J. Robert Ernst, Employee Development 
Building: New Post Office Building, Room 3140, 12th Street and Pennsy 
Avenue NW. 
Telephone: WOrth 1-7293 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 socit? 
Type of Course Offered: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of À Мая“ 
in Arts and Bachelor of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of 


of Arts 


Length of Courses: Fifteen weeks and P 
Open to military and civilian employees of the Post Office Department 
personnel of other government agencies by permission 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. jit 
, r 
Employee Development Officer: Harry T. Bredenberg, Employee Relations and 
ing Division t Avet 


Building: Veterans Administration, Main Building, Room 115, Vermon 
and H Street NW. 
Telephone: DUdley 9-3102 
Coordinator for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 487 


UV 2 


inaa 
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Type of Course Offered 


In Arts and Bachelor 
of Arts 


ngth of Courses: Fifteen weeks 


: Undergraduate program leading to the degrees of Associate | 


of Arts; graduate program leading to the degree of Master 


PA Pen to employees of the Veterans Administration and to personnel of other gov- 
ment agencies by permission 


MELPAR, INCORPORATED 


FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 


Employ 
ployment Manager: Francis J. Drummond 


uilding: Central Office Building, Personnel Office, 3000 Arlington Boulevard, 
Falls Church, Virginia 
lone: JEfferson 4-6000, Extension 2220 
A rd for the University: Alexander G. Rose III 
Phone: FEderal 8.0250, Extension 487 


Ty | 

oc Course Offered: Undergraduate and graduate courses in mathematics | 

0 of Courses: Fifteen weeks | | 
реп to Melp 


ar employees only 


EDUCATION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Under 
iis Braduate and graduate courses for elementary and secondary school teachers 


e 1v. . nm " А ` . . . " 
of Educati Biven by the College of General Studies in coordination with the School 
i „OM in the school systems in the areas listed below. Teachers interested 


avin Horta : i x ; 
tequests а Program in Education started in their communities should make their f 
(FEder nown through their Directors of Instruction to Donald Thomas McNelis 
eral 8.025 


sity of og (- 90, Extension 441), Coordinator for The George Washington Univer- 
“ampus courses in Education. 


ALEXANDRIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ril win: 
41g боша, Superintendent 


l ashington ‹ 
®xandria, Pty Street = "Кым б 
Telephone: KIng 9-9100 


J ARLINGTON County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
are B, J ohns i d : - 
бы: son, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Atlin t псу Street 
Bon, Irginia 


Telephone: JAckson 2-7700 


Jack K BERKELEY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
. Ra c x 
David E. у ndolph, Superintendent of Schools 

86, Assistant Superintendent 


Martin County Public School 
биг, West Virginia я 


Telephone: Martinsburg 8978 


CALVERT County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Pring ед, Dunkle, Su 


e Frederick, M perintendent of Schools 


aryland Telephone: Prince Frederick 76 and 86 
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FAIRFAX County Punric SCHOOLS 
W. Harold Ford, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Fairfax County School Board 
Fairfax, Virginia Telephone: 


CRescent 3490 


FREDERICK County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Quentin L. Earhart, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
115 East Church Street 3.4101 
Frederick, Maryland Telephone: MOnument 4 


BLIC SCHOOLS 


CLARKE County P 


George W. Burton, Superintenden 
Clarke County Public Schools 


‘te 38 
Berryville, Virginia Telephone: Berryvill 


JEFFERSON County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


T. A. Lowery, Superintendent 

Miss Lucille Heflebower, Supervisor of Instruction 
Jefferson County Public Schools . 20 
Charles Town, West Virginia Telephone: Charles Town 


LOUDOUN County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Caleb J. Gibson, Director of Instruction 

Mrs. Ruth D. Schulke, Supervisor, Elementary Education 
Loudoun County School Board N 
Leesburg, Virginia Telephone: SPring 


MoNTGOMERY County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Helen M. Johnson, Supervisor of In-Service Education 
Montgomery County School Board, Box 23 9.5000 
Rockville, Maryland Telephone: POplar 


to 


Prince GEORGES COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Edward S. Beach, Jr., Administrative Assistant to the Superintendent 
Prince Georges County School Board 


Upper Marlboro, Maryland 


7.281 1 


74 


Telephone: MArket 


Prince WILLIAM County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Claude E. DeHaven, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 


Prince William County School Board Ps 2210 
Manassas, Virginia Telephone: EMpir 
Sr. Mary’s County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Robert S. King, Jr., Superintendent of Schools 
Richard L. Holler, Supervisor of Instruction 
5t. Mary's County School Board 
А 0141 


Washington Street od 5 
Leonardtown, Maryland Telephone: Сеет 


The College 


Worcester County PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Paul $, Hyde, Ass 


istant Superintend¢ nt for Instruction 
Worce 


M ster Cou пу > hool Board 
larket Street 


Show Hill, Maryland Telephone: Snow Hill 582 83 


CAMPUS DIVISION 


DECREE PROGRAM 

The Campus Division is designed for promising adults with unusual backgrou 
^t merit the 
admission, 
criteria fe 


0) 


i ; mevimental proach to 
individual consideration of this Division's « xperimental approac t 

: a * ъ 1 hievement. ie 
advanced standing, curricula, and evaluation of achieveme 


| i i 'der imit triculation to 
r eligibility for admission are stringent in order to limit matriculati 


| 
adults well qualified to undertake college work but lack ing certain a ademic | 
v Wuirements for admission to other degree- grar iting schools and colleges ol the 
p niversity and (2) adults who through work experience, have gained broad knowl- | 
P and high competency in some area of learning. This knowledge n ay be vali | 
"d by Special examination to entitle them to advanced standing toward a degree 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION | 
The applicant must meet the following requirements: | 
` 6 must be an adult who has already achieved outstanding succes hi 
Vocation, . | 
2. Не must have completed 12 semester hours of work at The George Washington | 
j verity while enrolled in courses іп the Off-( ampus Division, the Division oí 
niversity Students, or the Division of Special Students, with a grade « ıt least 
d (quality. "Point index of 2.50). The student who has completed a substantial l 
Fuld college work elsewhere with excellent ene, may apply а action | 
3. Ha candidacy after 6 semester hours at The George Washington ү у, 
Division am Present valid reasons for selecti ng degree ney in the а, в | 
Of the q7 of the Colle ge of General Studies rather than in another school or col 
4 Jniver rsity, | 
study je must enroll for at least two courses a semester on Campus. Full-ti 


тр encouraged, 


е 
and ampus Division off 


B; ers programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts 
М achelor of Arts 
3-37. 


, | | 
, as described under the Off impus Divisio ( а | 
| 
П coop, и | e 

lion. à $ “aton with Columb in College of Arts and Sciences: the School of Ed | 

зап the ] ү ГӘ саг ادد‎ 
Wisic the School of Government, Business. and ıl Affairs, the Сатри | 
Ф Д hal f ri "n | 

`. makes available programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 

Ba ths libera] arts and s ne, education, and government. Requiremen 


4 r the denart- 
Prog n the general University catalogue under the depart 
quisi instrue tion concerned, Students sele 
after } He Ourse re quireme 

The bi admitte d. 
боп а Bram of e 
back Aon with 

STound, 


grams are stated i 


cting these majors must satisfy the pre- 


: : ] ту. ا‎ edt" 
nts prior to admis o candidacy or as additional 1 * 


ach student admitted to this Division is саг illy planned 


a faculty adviser, who takes into account the student’s maturity, 
Work « 


%хрегіепсе, and needs. 
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AnMED Forces SECTION 


The Armed Forces Section of the Campus Division was established for thos? 
service personnel who wish to study full-time at the University and who have o% 
a limited time under military orders in which to complete their programs of stu% 
Such students register for campus courses through the College of General St 
and remain under its administrative and academic control. By permission 0 
Dean they may enroll in appropriate courses in the Off-Campus Division. " 

Military and Naval personnel are eligible for admission to this section 0 
Campus Division if they meet the following requirements: E 

l. The applicant must be in attendance under official orders which give hin 
specified time in which to finish his degree requirements. int 

2. He must prove that the degree requirements can be completed in the t 
specified in his orders only by taking advantage of the advanced standing prov? 
of this College. 

3. He must be in a position to enroll for full-time study. T 
By special arrangements with the Department of the Navy, a special nav* 
tion of the Armed Forces Section has been established. All naval personnel ай 
the University as full-time students, ordinarily for five semesters. Camp! ү, 

ordinator and academic adviser: Dr. John Francis Latimer, Building E, Room 
FEderal 8-0250, Extension 494. NT 

The Air Force Advanced Management Program, sponsored by the United э 
Air Force Institute of Technology, provides 50 semester hours of work in 8 | 
management and supporting fields through the educational facilities of the Fort? 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs for a selected group of Air ao 
officers. Those officers who qualify, by a combination of academic backgrou” ; 
the satisfactory completion of this program can be awarded a Bachelor's dê may 
the College of General Studies. Officers who already hold a Bachelor's degree e 
take these courses for graduate credit toward a Master of Arts degree. Cam Roo? 
ordinator and academic adviser: Dr. Waldo Sommers, Hall of Government, 
205 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 404 or 588. pean 

For administrative counseling, consult Robert Whittington Eller, Assistant 
the College of General Studies and Director, Campus Division, 706 Twentiet 
NW.; Telephone: FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441 or 487. 


REGULATIONS 


н ‚ subje 
Students in the Campus Division of the College of General Studies are 5 iy 


"nie ‘ н nive" 
to and are expected to familiarize themselves with the regulations of the erl 
stated in the general catalogue, as modified in this Bulletin. Copies 9 
catalogue are available at the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


PROFESSIONAL IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
peo 
Special programs are offered to meet the in-service needs of special grou 
others will be developed as the need arises. 
DIVISION OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 


This Division consists of The George Washington University йе Н off: 
a program of popular credit and noncredit courses, institutes, and lec ) 
both on campus and off campus. 
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The Division was organized to provide needed auxiliary educational services and 
lo promote programs 
the University, 

Noncredit с 


designed to supplement the formal educational offerings of 


dit courses in a wide variety of subject fields may be set up at the request 
апу interested group. There are no entrance requirements. The length of each 


course jc | s 
зе 18 determined by the wishes of the sponsoring group and the nature of the 


su Ject to be studied. 


vic clubs, church groups, trade associations, parent-teacher associations, and 


anizations which are interested in promoting and organizing informal pro- 

е ы study, setting up conferences, securing assistance in organizing and in 

lion 8, their own leadership vers jm ~ елкесу Mo TO Lo 

ce асе 4 чы ave " ` g S d £ ( реу, 

Assistant uu. D n FOU ne S эт 28 of tł i College of Ceneral 
is10n О ommunity егу1сє t 1 g 


Studi ‘all ЕЕ | 
les, Call FEderal 8-0250, Extension 441. 
‘Mong the 


lowi courses offered by the Division of Community Services, are the fol- 


n; ] . - m 
8 Unless otherwise specified, all courses are noncredit. 


T ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENT 
6 techniques of mana 


Velopme P gement and instruction. Part of the Administrative De- 
nt Program of the 


Office of the Adjutant General, Department of the Army. 


D AMERICAN SPEECH AND DICTION 

, Yesione x : Р м Ь 

EM for employees of foreign embassies. Articulation drills, stress and 

vocab patterns in “standard” American English, discussion of dialect differences, 
а f 


Iecord; ulary-building exercises. Individually designed exercises and daily tape 
ordings 5 J E 


BusiNEss MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


e An institute 


T on modern mang 
Xecutiveg, 0 п тапа 


gement principles and techniques for small business 
fered in cooperation with the Small Business Administration to im- 


Ove ski] aes 
l and ability in solving practical business problems. 
In CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS PROGRAM 
nera] С with the Chartered Life Underwriters Institute, the College of 


д Udies has initiated 


ın a program of credit courses designed to assist insurance 
Preparin for C { 
8 tor Charte 


red Life Underwriters’ examinations. 


EFFECTIVE SPEECH COMMUNICATION 
flective s 
and evaly 


Pri : 
tion, i ples of е 


> de lvery, 


peech communication, including practice in the organiza- 
Ам 
nt Situations 


ation of presentations commonly encountered in manage- 


зад ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
entary a 
Bebra, ary algebra through 


quadratic equations in preparation for college al- 


GROWTH oF P 


in. ONolog; 

in Bical treatme 

of "e Politic ы) 
iti 

Partien] 


OLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


nt of the growth of American political parties. Factors 


al hi 
history relevant to the current party struggle and the future course 


cs: role 
ar of party conventions; importance of party platforms; influence of 
Personalities: 2 


continuance of certain issues: impact of wars and other 


= ЕЕЕ 
the 


relationship between minor parties and splinter groups and the fundamental We 
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disasters; mechanisms for achieving party victory; and, with special attention 
party nature of our political system. Parties considered socially, ethically, 4! 
politically. 
HospiraL ADMINISTRATION 

А credit course of lectures and discussions broadly covering the field of hospiti 
administration designed especially for those working in hospitals at the executii" 
and department-head level and for those employed in federal hospital programs whe 
deal with various phases of hospital programming and operations, 

Topics include the history of hospitals, the scope and organization of volunta 
and federal hospital programs, the functional elements of hospitals, with empha 
on the application of modern management tools in Hospital Administration. 


INSTITL TE FOR PARENTS 
uy v : м ' ng prot 
Emphasizes understanding in four areas of study: the gifted child, reading ^ 
lems, modern school methods, and the early adolescent. Primarily to help p? d 
understand their children in relation to themselves as parents, to the school, 
to the community. 


INTERNATIONAL COOKERY 


й we Р ' j +1) trate û 

Lectures and demonstrations on basic dishes of various countries to illustra igi 

ferent methods of cooking and characteristic seasonings. Tastiness, low e 0 
. 7 б D " " * А 1 
nutritional value, and availability of ingredients are considered in the che 


recipes. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


za and 
In cooperation with the International Cooperation Administration а fall bá 
spring semester program is offered to the foreign students who are participe 
Courses are offered on campus and include the following: Public Administ ing 
Administrative Management, Governmental Budgeting, Governmental Accoun i 
Auditing, Tax Administration, Local Government Administration, Seminar on 
Finance and Economic Development, and English. . meet 
The College Preparatory Workshop for Foreign Students, a series of de the 
ings led by experienced university teachers introduces the foreign student iven 
system of higher education in the United States. Students are instructed «О 
practice in classroom procedures, examination techniques, note taking, repor 
ing, the use of the library, and outside study. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT je 
. mar 
: t the stock ™ 
Y course in management for those with a basic knowledge of th wor Je fe 
3 "Mle mh 7^ Р 1 at suits 
and investment principles. Topics include the selection of stocks most 80 
specific objectives. 
[NVESTMENTS " 
u 

yswer to por a 


ponds, ds 


“How to Invest from $50 to $50,000" is frequently offered in at 
demand. Topics include insurance, wills, bank deposits, government i 
estate, various types of securities, the New York Stock Exchange, mutu to the 
investment advisory services, and the importance of fitting the financia 
individual. 
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MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION 
Elements 
Ciples of 


! - : : : : e asnecta of n 
effective communication, psychological and sociological aspects of com 
munie. 


ation; and problems of specific communication efforts. 


MANAGEMENT FOR RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND TESTING LARORATORIES 


Designed to tr 


1 о 4 f ] ; : : 2] ne 
( ап executives in development ої overall managerial skills. | lanned 
0 р 


executives a general familiarity with tasks, problems, techniques, and 
Methods of manager 


Specialized business 


ec 
тор problems 


nent; to relate these general principles to functioning of their 
activities; and to provide them with a forum for discussing 


and interchanging views, knowledge, and experience. 


MANUSCRIPT CLINIC: Books ror CHILDREN 

\ Practical 

anc Ма: 

а | de tailed constructive criticism by an « xperienced author, editor, or criti 
omple 


p ted work or work in pro 1 
Borles. 


gress 1s accepted in any one ої the 1oliowing cate 
2.208: (1) а work of fiction, not to exceed 30.000 words: (2) two or three short 
lories. (3) => 


severa] "dis biography; (4) a work of nonfiction, not to exceed 20.000 words. or 

i icles: (5) 1 
dok, including 
sample ch; 
‚ Writers 


service tor writers who are in need of professional literary coun 


\ translation, not to exceed 10,000 words; (6) a picture-story 
illustrations; (7) an outline for a longer work, together with 
lapters, 


is} are instructed in the preparation of manus rip 
“er, and афу; Se Reh, бы Spe : 
\е ¢ *dvice on marketing is available. After consult 
or T " 6 
ree яма meets with ап appropriate consultant. A 
© Subseque " " s e T 
Concerned {uent private meetings at а ne and pla 


1 NURSING EDUCATION 

nu Credit course 
B 

S in the me ۴ Î - АСТ 

Of the | the metropolitan Washington area. Emphasis i placed on the re 

I hospita] nursing 


1 } I Te J 
in the management of the hospital nursin unit 15 опегеа 


landar unit to the hospital a d community, current « jncepts and 
id; : | oe e 
elo " as in nursing service and their appl ition to unit 1 ne ind the de 
: I nent of techn; ire a А geass = e : M Oy 
Crec it ¢ hniques for the impiementation of concepts and po es, 
Mi "eno è ° ч I I 
Jurses in this field are being developed. 
\ PLANNING FOR RETIREMENT 
= ten-se Te ‹ 
nen and ssion course used by mi large business and strial firms to help 
and won g 
Women plan for retirement. 
йы: PREPARATION OF SUMMARIES 
danine ; 
"eadable bm. accurate summarizing of classified documents and information in 
Th PROFESSIONAL WRITING (Introductory) 
MeL. ] 
Cin. ^Sentials of writ; ‘ h Я а = + 
t eism of Writing techniques. Manuscripts submitted for consideration an 
7 the teaches. : А a йл . 
Telus n. teacher and class, Analysis of magazine writing opportuniti 
~ Writers, , 


of the communication process; problems in communication; basic prin- 
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PROFESSIONAL WRITING (Advanced) 

Emphasis on improving quality and techniques to a professional, salable le 
An interval of two weeks between classes gives the student a greater opportunil 
for manuscript preparation. Major emphasis is upon article writing. 

PROGRAM PLANNING FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
А : ur т... ing ЇЇ 

Designed especially for civic and club workers. Topics include: planning! 
dividual programs, public relations, the responsibility of leadership, and explor 
projects and activities for a particular group. 

STUDIES IN MANAGEMENT 


Niga : of 
Studies of modern concepts of the management function and the background 
. e 
modern management theory, the tools of management, human factors in manage?! 
direction of programs, and formulation of policies. 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION 


1 ) Tn NL 2 itis? 
\ review of the principles of clear and effective writing, particularly as It Е 
concern of governmental correspondence. Теп sessions, classroom demonstratiol 
discussion of textbook assignments; ten sessions, testing and individual confere 


WRITING FOR. CHILDREN 


" . е d ‘ uring 
A noncredit elementary workshop course is offered for beginning writers d 
the fall semester. An advanced workshop is offered in the spring semester. 


WRITERS INSTITUTE 
ا‎ A . a serit? 
This six-day conference on fact and fiction for children and youth is а ur cel 
roundtable discussions on topics of broad general interest, conducted by expe? 
authors and editors. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


A simplified system of admission and registration is used in noncredit 99 nol 
Such courses are open to any individual interested in enrolling. Whe аб 


s r A ” + тоир, , 
credit course is organized at the request of some particular agency OF B gan 
ыл a : 0 
mission may be restricted to the students recommended by the a 
tion. Classes may be limited in size in order to maintain the standards aes 


FEES 
The tuition fees for noncredit courses are determined by the length а 
of the course. 


nd natur 


READING CLINIC ой 
t 


т кое: ; eee diag” 
The Reading Clinic, Binney Hall, 2018 I Street NW., offers individual © adul 
and corrective services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, 2. scho! 


In addition, special reading improvement classes are conducted on the ™ 
and adult levels. d domin 
À complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, 4" ted, and 
tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are ina | 
written report is presented in conference with the parents or the indivi н» обет 
The special reading classes for high school students and adults # 
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throughout the year at stated intervals. Emphasis is placed on improvement e ^e 
cabulary, speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the tachisto- 


е f. increasins 5 “ed 1 
Scope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are used for increa ing speed o 
comprehension. 

FEES 
Individual Di 
ndividual Reading Instruction 
c mi-individua] pA 
№ А . I : * a lesson 
Smal] Groups with س‎ reading difficulties n 
"aleria]s fee "Y 


All fee 
of the 


30 a lesson 
ү, 


i $35.00 
agnosis 


i 3.50 a lesson 
Instruction 


| ; е * Office 
з for diagnostic and corrective work are payable in advance at the Offi 

i Cashier, 
ч registration. 
Binney Hall 


Reading Improvement Course fees are payable in full at ez time 
For further information, consult Miss Mary E. Coleman, irector, 
2018 I Street NW.: FEdera 8-0250, Extension 491 or 598. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages of this CarALocuE, under the alphabetically arranged 
names of the departments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction offe 

ham ws z . here 

by the Off-Campus Division of the College « of General Studies. The courses as M 


4 a ^ sl 
listed are subject to some slight change. The University reserves the right to wi 
draw any course announced. 


Courses of instruction are scheduled by Training Directors of the various grou 
an Off-Camp? 


ate after 
respon“ 


ganizations, agencies, and installations interested in conducting 
program of college courses. These classes are gener: illy offe red in the ] 
noon or evening, are identical with the daytime and evening sections of cor j 
ing courses on campus, are taught by many of the same instructors, and carry e 
imount of credit. By taking the evening and summer classes and exte ending 
able t0 8 give 


and obtain 


same ¢ 
the time of study beyond the customary four years, a student who is 


only part of his time to college work may complete a regular curriculum 


a degree. 
EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


d by the 


assign 
es not 


Courses are assigned dual numbers. The first is a serial number 
College of General Studies at the time of маде The serial number doe 


et 
: m ; . mbe 
appear in this catalogue. The second number is a departmental cours nu ais 
А " stin 
assigned by the department concerned. The serial numbers are used to disting ent 
at differ? 


one class from another when the same course is offered simultaneously 
т : : ғ e 

places. The departmental numbers indicate the academic level of each cour 

m of numbering is used: 


-Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned fo 


The following syst 
r studen® 


Еігѕі-отоир courses.— 
i f s } v; 1 ч and the 
in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the advise m! 
E ә 1еў 
dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, t pre 
: i as 
be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies ОГ 


es 1 deg 
requisite to advanced courses, but they may not be credited tow wd a hi gher M о 
, ` sid od for 
Second- group courses. Courses numbered from 101 to 200 : е planned degré 
dents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward higher d 


at the be ginning, 


1 
by the d the 


only when registration for graduate credit has been ipproved 
the course by the dean responsible for the graduate work and 


struction, and when the completion of additional work ha s been certifie 
officer of instruction. г marily 


m . ; Pe » orl 
Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned I : stri? 
- officer of ™ 


for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the 


tion, to qu ilified seniors only. 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory comple 
a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name 
Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked € 
a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hogs е lab 
consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or 9 


oratory period a week for one semester. 
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ACCOUNTING 
Executive Officer: Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Pre ї 
> 


‘oom 11 (718 Twenty-first Street NW.), 


5 : TE 
< Introductory Íccounting (9—9 ) 
Firse half: basic 
Sheet 


| 


principles underlying 
and financial 
Second half: 


А 
iccounting records, 


statements, ac 


counting 


| t 
accounting for rporations and introc ion t 
0 financia] Statements, and valuation and amortiz | pro 
Counting 2: Accounting 1 or permission of the instruc 
16 
) ч 2 
zeneral Accounting (3 | 
© t r tine 4 $ > pre 
Study of accounting systems . ae e d, I 
lions, with emphas OI ou 7 eory, terminology, ar 
Pretation of a, counting dat 
10] c 
l Cost Accounting (3) 
l'heory and purposes of in t t counting; trei 
Control and determination; analysi: А PLU ; 
“counting 19 
| Financial Statement Analysis (3) 
r'ethods and techniques of prepa пу?! ; 
lor the guidance of ‹ pt t t ge 
fluence of price level ; he à lat let 
of trends and ratios Prerequ ( \ , "e 
12]. 99 
1 “<< Intermediate feci unting 
Ust half: , iluation d amort ems oi 
dents tangible fixe ( і 1 and 
Li "nt | 
irren noncurrent, conti ger esun ч 
Ount 
i nanting 2 or pe rmis | of ( » 
"ation financir B. operat | { 
Principles of « ignment | : 
| | Permission of the Instruct« 
Federal {се Ounting (3) 
“Ounting Procedures jn the Federal Gove і 
( х 
or ants, Implementation of accrued expenditu 
of Than based budgets, Accounts of the 1 nite ъа 
"sg Otment, Obligation, and dis ement a 
Countin SEAN { 
б ting 141 or four semesters of accountir 
Come Т ‚ / 
oble me Tax А, counting (3) 
life ms Involved in the fe al income x 
Pr EN псев between t IX accoun | 
J) aa See Site: Acer untir 1-2 
(152 "m" 
Auditing (3) 
Dati. i | С” 

1 TeSpo, bili |! t ча p | 
ессе f E жары ; I ге 
Pape Verilying ea; fi ( tateme n, : 

"IB and tenn | 
19 | ерогїз equis 1c t 
18 
ce , > 
Theon, nting Systems (3 
: Согу and Drocedn 1 
cording < Procedure sign 1 ins ү acco 
19 99 ig, а lalyzing ind presenti ‹ r Ргег 
“ameh, and 17 Р 
19 , me 171, or permission of th 
Gvar ^p, . ‘ 
Сомо, 1660 {ecounting (3) 
idate, 
State | г 1 Statements. çı m 
anc 1 : 4 
193 i эх. trust accounting, 121-22 
4Sinese р. у . 
м $$ "ro ‘ 
Principle = Bud, eting (3) 
Operar: lec niques. and procedures involved the develo 
i ation of . 
and industria) System of bud, etary control to in the r 
ы: о 


ganizations 


Prerequis te: 


Acc 


preparation 


) cost 
1 
lems, 
T 
p! 
1 the 
ent 
cos 
eting 


FEderal 8-0250, Extension 


ting, Building 
j 


of the work 


for single proprietorships and partnerships 


an ilys Ы 


Ac 


ounting, 


requisite to 


rpora 


ter 


system ol cost 


Prerequisite: 


Р 
A 
" ncy 
sup 
up} 
i 
{ vork 
S, lor ‹ ‘ 
4 iV 
stallation 
7 f с тет 
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211-12 Managerial Accounting (3-3) А 
First half: analysis of the accounting system with special reference to the use of ; 
nancial and operating records and accounting reports as tools of managements у 
study of valuation and amortization problems including the influence of price a 
changes on accounting data. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 3. Second half: * 
survey of internal accounting controls, commercial budgets, and cost accounting ^ 
tems used by management in directing and controlling a business, Prerequisite 


Accounting 212: Accounting 211 or permission of the instructor. 


293 Budget Preparation and Administration (3) 
Principles of and research on the formulation, adoption, 
of budgetary control to aid in the management of commercial or industrial 


ART 


Executive Officer: Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., M.F.A., 
Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 351 


, ел 
and execution of o 
busine 


- ай 
Building X (210 


3 The Story of Painting in the Western World (3) E 
A Historical survey of western art from prehistoric to modern times. Spec det 
phasis on the masters of the Renaissance, l7th century baroque art, h "c 
art—including American artists and the 19th and 20th century modernists. ( 
course offered Summer 1961.) 

BIOLOGY 
Executive Officer: Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Professor of Biology, Building 
Room 410 (2029 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 219 

1 Survey in Biology (3) pe iat 

Systematic study of the plant and animal kingdoms, with emphasis upon duct 


dependence of living things and their relations with their environments, _ 
to evolution, heredity, public health, and conservation. Material fee, $7. 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Executive Officer: James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Professor of Finance, 77 530 
Room 13 (802 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extensions 12, 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


101 Introduction to Business (3) 
(Formerly Business Organization and Combination) ‚ pusin“ 
The business decision-making process; decision areas, tools, and variables; 
environment. 
102 Fundamentals of Management (3) NET. at 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activities 
ministrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 


103 Institutional Management (3) inten 


Philosophy of hospital administration: special services, 
internal review. 
| 


food service, ma 


105 Personnel Management (3) n pero" 
7 xdi TE 

Industrial personnel and manpower programs, organizations and policy ! 
activities. 

106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) pusines® A 
Principles of manpower management illustrated by cases drawn from 
dustry, and government. Prerequisite: Business Administration 105. 
3 ` j "m 

107 Labor-Management Contracts (3) ? ji" 
Management's role in the negotiation and administration of collec tions 


agreements, as essential to development of good labor-management гё 
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109 Office Management (3) 


| Tganization and layout of 
and execution of work, ви 


111-12 Personnel Records Administration (3-3) 


First hal}: basic principles, tec hniques, and methods used in rye gee ld 
| evaluating, and storing personnel records of all kinds. Second half proo:oms ап 
Cases in Special kinds of records keeping and records administration. 


113 p ‘ ‘ 
2 Real Estate (3) 
; Indamentals of 
Mancing, 


117 


i | tes >, 

^ Fundamentals of Life Insurance and Annuities* (3) (Part 1) 
һе fundamental 
Cia] f 


UNctions, 

| A 
18 Business I 
Чвіпевв life 


119 Law 


e f 


| T» 
in office, use of office machines and appliances, planning 
»ervision problems. 


real estate practice; leasing and property managem 


valuation, 
and taxation 


principles of life insurance with emphasis on the economic and so 


k ا‎ 
fe Insurance* (3) (Part II) : 
insurance, accident and sickness insurance, group insurance, and pension 
Trusts, and Taxation* (3) (Part Ш) 


Н undamenta]s of general commercial law, in 
Usts, estates, taxation. 


20 р : 
) Economics ( 


ng law of life insurance, wills, 
and business insurance. 


(banking, credit, corporation finance, and investments) and a 


n 
Survey ^ 
Y of economic principles. 


12] 
General Insurance (3) 


, i tv life marine id са lty in- 
ral course in underlying principles of property, life, marine, and yw s! 
2 ance, and the function of insurance in the economic life of a business or individua 


as, ess Finance (3) А 
si nei : L f enterprises. Prerequisite 
counti Principles involved in the finan ing of business enterprises. Prerequisite ‘ 
b Р 
138 

Investment, (3) 


Analy 
me, sis of factors of 
p nts, Proper sele 
| "requisite. 


investment credit with application to different types of invest 


ction of investments for various classes of investors, regulation 
Accounting 1-2. 


DS. ; 
Af Tinciples of Mark 


eting (3) 
Mtroduct ion 


Sumer to marketing structure and its relation to the total economy, 908: 
Prob] and demand analysis, retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management 
ems a » retailing, 
150 P d policies, Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 
pe ree ; 
Purcha “urement and Materials Management (3) 
8 r i i < е) " . " ый a 
mercha de Organization, procedures, and policies; market relationships; selection « 
lion of Ddise an, Sources of supply; procurement information and recor is; evalua- 
r sup 
l5 R Procurement practices in industry and government. 
etail | E 
н Р ^s handising and Control (3) 


x problems and policies with reference to profit calculations, pri ng, pur 
j ning, l, merchandise and expense budgets, inventory evalua 
n ated phases of retail merchandising, Prerequisite: Business Ad 
16] Com Accounting ] 2. 

merci ч y . mas dd. 
16: cial Law: Contracts, Sales. Agency, and Bailments (3) 


63 |, Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 
` Lawi 


or elation to the 
v Poration,. P. 


Form of Business Units: 
artnerships, and Trusts (3) 


Part of 
“asses mee 


ез, 
‘Titers E. COurse, are a 


nations a program to prepare individuals for th 


t once a week for thirty weeks 


e Chartered Life Under- 
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193 Management Communication (3) 
A survey course in the problems of communication; written communication: 
and format; oral communication: oral briefing and presentation; group leader ‚ 
rapid reading; completed staff work; and related subjects. 


Ed 


198 Case Problems in Management (3) 


о 

) "1 
1 1 ine 

Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases drawn from bus 


and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 102, 105, 131, 141. 
199-200 Research (3-3) 


201 Advanced Management (3) 


id 
і і іп rela! 
An advanced course in management emphasizing principles of management ! 


to business enterprise, 
218 Survey of Data Processing (3) 


A survey of modern data processing systems with emphasis on the manage 
lems associated with the installation and use of such systems. 


КЫ 
ment P 


237 Security Analysis (3) NT. 
An advanced course in the applications of investment principles and analytic " 
ıiques to the selection of investments, Prerequisite: Business Administration 

251 Seminar in Retail Management (3) "m 

П ; | | ants, an 
Research in retailing practices, with em} hasis on tre & new developmen a 


rent problems. 


261 Seminar in Advanced Management (3) jui 

Principles of organization. Analysis of organization problems involving the re 
f government bureaus and offices with military services, the Congress, the P у 
government departments, and with industrial concerns. Review à "i 


> ? "TRU i c 
í ess administration and management. Intensive training in conferen 
iques and the oral presentation of points of view. 
263 Business Organization and Management (3) f пећ 
Principles and techniques of administration and inagement Analysis ° pisto” 


of forecasting, planning, organizing, assembling personnel and resources: 


| 1 | 
levelopment of management as a background for present day methods. 


268 Management Engineering (3) 


Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of manage™ jading 
ing programs, with emphasis on organi and methods surveys, 116 p 
study of work measurements, work simplification, management audits, and 0 
agement improvement programs 

275 Human Relations in Business (3) E je 
Individual, group, inter-group, and other human behavior and development has 
tion of social science research to busines Practical applications wil be em 

280-81-82 Managerial Aspects of National Security* (3-3-3) Г o? 
The application of business management principles to the military asper en v 
tional security; organization and administration of the Federal Gover gh е, 
national defense; management of national resources (natural, human, or ene" 


nomic); budgeting and controllership; determination of requirements; 
production; supply management; and communicat 


mns. 

x s > " 
286 Management in the Armed Forces (3) x posit 
х А “ete е :egbility 

Special problems of military organization and management; applicability 
management techniques to the armed forces. 
‘ p . . А li 
288 Executive Leadership (3) je сор? uj 
Examination of principles and problems of executive leadership and ysin 


intensive consideration of basic issues and guides to executive ac 


— Ас: . ЧУ th 
1 * Available only to students in the Master of Business Administration program at 
ege of the Armed Force 


е Industt? 


(9 
The College of General Studies 


| lings, апа prac- 
if ıt research fin gs, 

1 litera ^, Signin i 

Public administration ; review of the literature ign 


ical illustrations, 


29 . 7 7 
I “23 94 Business Resear: h (3-3) 
9? 


% Seminar in Controller ship (3) 
le search on 


" trolle | types of business 
advanced problems of the controller 
and the Fe 


deral Government 


499-300 Thesis (3-3) 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


ke ‚ 7 
1 Survey of Medical ( are Organization (9) 
Survey cour 


95 


| 
' | | 
se for students in other fields who 8 с ‹ (N P ensh le male 

tior {‹ nedical care 1 1 penu 
nursing home, and other organizations for medical 
ospita] Adminis 


stration. ) 


95: 1 
<2 Surve Y of Medical Care Management Procedures (3) 


Survey course for students in ot "түүр . ations N 
“fement Procedures in hospit н, nursing j ; 
or 


^h 10 majors in Hospital Adn 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


| | 
10 
4 | 
The Manageme nt Function (3) т S ТИКЧҮ у | 
"Nciples and processes of management v р tame اد سا‎ | 
sanization, direc tion and coordinat on of work, inter communicat ۰ | 
Ment of ac hievement in governmen 
1a 
Administration ; in Governme nt (3) \ ; a T m 
А erating th particular ttent 
Selected topics in problems of federal adminis a die. 
9 © of C “ngress and the public in the administrative process | 
<16 Mana». розете (2) | 
lan agement Analysis and Methods 1 Imp) ‹ ! | i LECED 
nage „э IT nd work û у , 
p agement engineering, techniq ues of orgar ati urvey a d x 
dd liest " M І ‘ з ol ~ п 
Vement of administrative effectiveness, application [ 
agement 
31 р 


'ersonnel Management (3) 
in lC pr inciples : Structure and or 
Tage "Cy relati 


ranization of personnel olhces; ә 


А 
- ж жуш id worl mea | 
PET, mships; personnel staffing, training, and k | 
3 
tu 'ersonnel Procedure s and Problems (3) | A Spain ба, | 
ФА. c ti as -cruitme selection, placement prom | 
su ervisi such personnel functions as recruitment, ener Lm E of baê 
ad өп, evaluation, classification, and training. I 
) inistration, 
b] 
495 Ser Ming ; Utilization (3) 
Rese ar in Man; power Development and tilizatt Ф 
ark. ncreasing emi 
tential à Projects and case studies in ways and means of increasing І 
* p i : lanman? Icentive systems. 
37 1 туы training Programs, executive development, incentiv | 
nt : М r 
he ете diate Manage ment and Supervision (3) ^ 
perfor à of the Supervisor and intermediate manager, methods f impr "- 
25 : mance, work me asurement, pertinent regulatio: s goverr g lederal 
The "vernmental Budgeting (3) to 
"^" Tole - д Р S eit t ha 
formul; Жы budgeting in management; the principle € 
a2: ч ton and a dministr; ition. 
emir 
Mitton lar in Plannin, g and P rogramming (3) aM | 
масите budgeting: relating the work prog to the fiscal ү g - ? 
Min * lis сс = nrima or stude who have completed Pi 
“nistration 5] course primarily f ude 
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260 Seminar in Policy Formulation and Administration (3) ^ 
Development and administration of agency goals and objectives, influence of 1 
dividuals upon them; factors involving informal organization such as internal press! 
groups, use of sanctions, and role of executive in furthering administrative pole 


299-300 Thesis (3-3) 
CHEMISTRY 
А «ams 
Executive Officer: Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, ЭШЕ 
Hall, Room 211 (2036 H Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 261 


3-4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) jere} 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp? 


м n ^ d opi 
Introduction to methods and achievements of physical science; covering selec P M 
in chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology. For nonscience majors. Labo 
fee, $11 a semester. 

11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) rete 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp 


: ary COUP 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), recitation (1 hour). An elementary © і 


іп general chemistry. Prerequisite: опе year of high school algebra. Laboratory 
$18 a semester. 

21 Qualitative Inorganic Analysis (4) ahol 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theoretical and practical study of mic? 


; т» : ng semi 
of separating and identifying the more common cations and anions using sem ay К 
techniques. Prerequisite: ( hemistry 12, or a placement examination which 
waived at the discretion of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $18. 


111-12 Physical Chemistry Lectures (3-3) үе 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is сошр ا‎ 
Introduction to physical chemistry. Students registering for Chemistry 1 j 


s : : : ег, 
register concurrently for Chemistry 113-14 unless they already have айедиз 152 
for physical chemistry laboratory. Prerequisite: either (1) Chemistry zd БЫ 
Mathematics 30, Physics 8, or (2) ( hemistry 21, Mathematics 30, Physics | 


113-14 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2-2) ее 
А year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is on ie 
Laboratory to accompany Chemistry 111-12. Students registering for Chemist credit 
14 must register concurrently for Chemistry 111-12 unless they already hat 
for lectures in physical chemistry. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 


131-32 Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) if is c 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second ha df 


pleted. Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances © gis 
actions; detailed study, developed from the periodic tables, of the descrip Tu 
try of the more common elements. Prerequisite: Chemistry 152. Prerequist 
current registration: Chemistry 111-12 and 113-14. 


ECONOMICS 


Executive Officer: John William Skinner, Ph.D., Associate Professor 0 
Hall of Government, Room 311 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FE 
Extension 235 


{ Economic 
dera e" 


1-2 Principles of Economics* (3-3) í princi les 
х еза А е с 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major econom site 
" " М М М т ۰ 2 > 9. 
institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Economics 1 is prerequ 


nomics 2, 
121 Money and Banking (3) 


Theory of money, credit, and banking; commercial banking ar 
System; other financial institutions; international aspects of money; 
problems. 


nt 
слога Ке] 
id the Рейн gant 


Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in Economics 


ы. raaa 


Studies 


— The College of General 


or "m ) 
| 133 The Economy of the Soviet Union (3) e 1 
| Development and main features of the economic life of the Soviet Union 
141 Industrial Relations (3) 
evelopment 
Control of ind 


| 
165 Government Control of Economic Activity (3) 
Changing role of government in promoting and regulating MA 
and spheres ‹ f control. 


> ] 
| ning in erican industry. Publi 
and practice of collective bargaining American 
ustrial relations. 


217-18 $ фік 
.-9 Survey of Economics (3-3) | 
А > students in e 10mic$ 
Survey of economic analysis and policy. Not open to graduate studer in econo 
or economic polic y 


219 | X 
219 Manag. rial Economics (3) 
Analysis of | 


" А olicies of business fir 
rice, production, and inventory pois E 
24 
1 Labor Economics (3) 
д Ў 1 nali : $ ( 
"plications of industrialism for labor, questions oi social [ у, 


economics to soh 


4, Collective 


le 


itions of labor problems. 


Bargaining (3) 

A collec tive 
Policies of Ja} 

953 , 

EZ TL... " A 7 
^ Theories of Economic Р velopment (3) 

Pow 
"TOWth and change in 
and busine $88 Org 


. А 1 f the 
: Е " ts comprising . analysis of th 
bargaining contract and the eleme ——.9 
or and of management. 


. ac} 

А " 1 imulation nnovations in tech 
economic activity, capita ссашшапоп, 

Nology 


2€ anizatior 
JEn 

401 Fan : 

l Economic Or 
evelopmen 


Problems 


ganization of the Communist Orbit (3) 
t of the Soviet-ty 
monetary, fis 


> * ту cies and 
е economy; organization under the Soviets; policies an 


- ' > nolan ? ^ economic growth. | 
al, production, allocative, foreign trade, ecor 


EDUCATION | 


A yeh " 
Smith Root. Ed.D.. Professor of Edu ition, Mon: e Ha 
G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 424 and 508 


Executive Officer: Blake 
9om 202 (2115 

109. 
2-10 Human Dew 
*cture (2 


the genera] 
Srowth, q 


1 IT 1 y 4 ! 
lopment, Le arning, and Teac hing {9—9 
! > 
conference (1 hour), field work (2 
Student as well as the prospective teacher ' OF 
: 1 ] ^» in learning 
Situati “evelopment, and learning, illustrated by observation of children in learr ng 
devel 018. Second half nature of teaching based upon prir es of human growt 
119 ont, and learning, illustrated by observation of school situations. 
$a ucational Measurement (3) 
` ope, Needs, 
interpre 


hours), 


irst half: nature of human 


4 Services to 
tation of te 


teacher-made 


ation 109-10, 121 


students, selection and construct 


Ц 


3 El Sts for evidence purposes, Pre requisite: 
PA mentary School Art (3) 

in ac" and laboratory 

4 ee ementary ч 
Жу land99 y 


114 


(3 hours), field work—as arrange: 
schoo] curriculum. Materials and me 
Material fee, $4.50. 


Mee BUY School Music (3) ‚ the 
elemen ary ete field work (2 hours)—as arrange 1 For underg D» olog 1 | 
ад дә °“ 100] curriculum. Materials and methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 
15 т ‹ 
Lecter Ung oj Reading in the Elementary School (3) ` Lg 
techniques Sa), field work (2 hours)- as arranged A Dasic course In 1 сер, 
Progr а Materials, and activities essential to a good elementary school reading 


rerequisite 


Education 109-10 and 12] 


2 or teach 


ng experience. 
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116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. For teachers. Conte! 
methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. 
requisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching experience. 


117 Elementary School Science (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. For teachers. 


methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. 


Content 
^5» 


) 


requisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching experience. 


118 Teaching Science in the Elementary School | 


jen 

Designed to meet the needs of elementary teachers who wish to improve theif wer 

background and become more skillful in 9 method of teaching; content — 
1 


needs of g up; nontec hnical with respect to science content, practic al in С 


riments, observations, use of printed materials, field trips, 9 
know d 
109-10 #2 


aspect; simple expe 
vation of teaching; a how-to-do course for teachers who have little science 
and feel insecure in their science teaching. Prerequisite: Education 


121-22 or teaching experience. 


120 Elementary School Arithmetic (3) 


> " à ИШЕ 
Lecture (2 hours), field са (2 hours)—as arranged. For te 'achers. Co 
methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school curric ulum. 
requisite: Education 109-10 nd 121-22 or teaching experience. 
121-22 Society and the School (3-3) р 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arr: inged: | ni 


3 
ч - $^ ü 
the general student as well as the prospective teacher. First half: the histori el 
sociological development of education at local, national, and internationa дїй 
cooperation of the school with other community agencies. Second half: org8 


and operation of schools; principles and functions; role of the teacher. 


128 Children's Literature (3) "T 


Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hour arranged. For teachers. | randinê 
and evalu: iting the newer books for children and the children’s classics, under origi 

je v 
the contribution of literature in child levelopment, appreciating ch ildren’s 


expressions. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 


138 Teaching Social Studies* (2 to 4) yy fon 
‘ea. pwent) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) Prerequisite: 1“ 
semester hours of social studies, 

146 Teaching Foreign Languages* (2 to 4 
Prerequisite: eighteen semester hours of one foreign language. 

161 Management of the Hospital Nursing Unit (3) pasic Om 
Analysis of nursing today, the hospital, structure and changing functions. | ой 
cepts of man nel practices and activities, interpe rsonal re ›госей 
legal aspects tors, economic inventories, and evaluation P 
of the hospital nursing unit 

205-6 The Curriculum (3—3) omp 
А ag: < | 
For experienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundations and issue culum b 
son of curriculum patterns. Second half: principles and procedures in CU! 
velopment; group consideration of student problems, 

on" ^ ; Sia j 

207 Curriculum Materials (3) А g00 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of lv, resource апаи jatio®™ 
teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct application to students ow 

ono les 

208 A Workshop in Human De velopment (6) he princi?" 

je 
A workshop for agricultural extension staff members designed to apply ! 
of the behavioral sciences to their work. 00-10 
< : к Education 


m ; 
This is a special methods course. Prerequisite to all special methods courses 


121-22, and 131. Additional prerequisites are stated under each course 


: | ! 70 
of General Studies 


209 Child € 


" 2 
»rowth and Dei elopment (3) 


: L3 тирен со such factors 
An interdisciplinary approach to child development taking —— жап i: - ble isis | | 
as Society and culture, socialization, and socializing agents with particula РИ | 
on the home and school. | | 

9 ` > 4 

“10 Adolescent Grou th and Development (3) 


1 | | 
zrounds of adolescence 
Consideration of physical, intellectual, and cultural backgrounds of a « 
with particular 


T ` rganized society. 
emphasis on social development, adjustment cy or ғ 76 
" i } 1 I me slationships 
educational development ind adjustment to school, and home relation I 


) " р a 
211 Evaluation in Educ 


ution (3) 


‘oncept of evaluation, relationship between evaluation of end T Ms sses > | 
volved in the evaluation of learning outcomes is cy + gon } [t 1 | 
dent develops solutions for evaluation probl re ) MIS WOTK | 

I І I | 

919 p ; | 
“12 Educational Measurement (3) x | | 
asin „чё КУСА ъё ministration, and Merpre | 

азіс measurement techniques; construction, sel lon, 1 T = ме Н 
tation of objective and essay type examinations; statistic a ys ‘ , " | 
aboratory experiences in the use of test instruments | 

919 à | 
us History oj Education (3-3) | | 
irst half: the Euro; ean backgrounds of Ame ouu | || 
tion of the Americ in school svsten | | 
215 Д | 
ы Education of Ex eptional Children (3) | 
9r classroom teachers. A survey of curre " » : | 
exceptional pupils. Nature and nee y t | 
nandicapped; needs of the "E з ROT foi 1 rre M i 
thera ny ^ - 
erapy, education, and guidance Il] 
^ ucation of Slou -learning Chil (3) 
hi fication, nature, d needs of slow-learning element 1 ! 
lildren Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment € s 
TN | 
“417-19 pz. ' | | 

-18 Philosophy of Education (3 ) | | 
"lrst - 2 S ә * v of educa | 
Жа һа: designed to help students formulate i ; | 
Second hal}: social foundations of i : 2:90 < | 
licies a. $ да ВРЕ | 

T^ ‘les and offerings of the scl | 
~ “arly Childhood Education (3 | 
dox. Xperienced teachers. Empl earr ‹ - - 

'Ened to meet the developmen is of kin garten and pri де с 

БА) n 
Я Reading I roblems (3-3 
Shool Prrienced teachers, Study of reading difficulties on elementary and К 

00] levela. 1 i Islas з ng problems. | 

95 з, vels; classro, m and clinical procedures in solvi t ng probie | | 

“al Bae. А à à s | | 

зар Issues in El, mentary Education (3) | | 
9 га! r | t oi eleme 

E DSideration Of basic issues in the purposes, organization, and cond 
: » е ati ^ | ; Y 1 3 7! i L| S 
mentai ^ ation, Emphasis on the philosoph a psychologica | 

229 "5sumptions as they relate to classroom practices | 

79 Instrues; я . › | 

'ritica “tonal Areas in Elementary Education (3) un | | 

the lan арргаіва] of the objec tives, organization, content, and teaching n 5 1 | j 

“BUage g : nd crafte € 

Physi <= чаро arts, arithmetic ‚ Social stud „ Science ї 1 ( I 1 f i 
9% 4g, „есап. i 

“ Admi is . à ; | | 

Or ex "stration of Elementary Education (3) | 

rience / 4 ` : [ 

ing = ap ES teachers and administrators, Administration as i 

and equip. objectives, organizing learning and teaching activit b l 

у me ai ini 4 ting ache 1 mmunity life. 

: Emp basis A maintaining the bui] ling, and integrating school and « unity Lite 

23) e Upon guide lines to ac tion. 

есоп4агу ©. ` . 
Urvey of Ty ex hool Classroom Procedures* (3) i 
> ) Current classer om practices with pa r attent to se ted topics suc li 
геге, | { 
їч adequate Profession et " 
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in 


t 
as teacher-pupil plannin е group procedures, pupil security, initiatory and culmini 
activities, individual and group evaluation techniques, teaching aids, etc.; revi 
recent literature. 


233 Audio-visual Education (3) - 
Lectures (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Role of audio-visual materials in les 
ing; selection, evaluation, and use of materials; administrative problems in Ше ui 
operation, maintenance, and use of audio-visual materials and equipment, ? 


fe ©, $7 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) fi 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness; provisions for the 8 
in regular classes; experimental projects. 

243 Human Relations in the Classroom (3) 4 
Р rinciples and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between learner 
teacher and among learners, 


245 School and Community (3) he cof 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that builds t 
munity. 

251 Guidance in Secondary Schools (3) юй 
Scope; needs; organization of the program; services to students, the ins 
_ staff, and the administration; personnel needed for the program. 

22 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) И, 


ou 
Designed for guidance directors and supervisors and experienced school € inim? 
who hope to qualify for such positions in the near future. Prerequisite: me 
of 15 semester hours of approved graduate work in Measurement and Gui 


254 The Junior High School (3 m 
Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, developing course of study 
classroom activities, Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 

261 Improved Method of Instruction in Tailoring (3) йй 

0 
ion ' 


Recent simplified construction techniques including the Bishop Method dicat 
to tailoring coats and suits. Evaluation of the techniques and their al de ord 


various levels of teaching in the Metropolitan area. Illustrative materia "sif 
from the techniques. Each student will construct a garment outside of cia 
the simplified techniques for constructive criticism by class members. 

263-64 Employee Training (3-3) e peris 
First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs—orientation, ens a" 
apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half: administrative pw pre 
practices, training media, coordination with other management functio. por 
requisite: adequate professional preparation or two years of experience 1n \ 
training. 

265-66 Teaching Secondary School English (3-3) to hie 


һе b. 
A refresher course for teachers of English. Discussion of new аррго aed Sp 
school content. Offered in cooperation with the departments of Englis and ape 
First half: communication skills—structural linguistics, composition, 


Second half: American and English literature. T 
271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) ‘on and r^! 
A survey course for teachers and prospective administrators. Educa nance pA | 
affairs, national agencies, role of the state, local administration, schoo ures im? 
controls, school plant, public support, democratic administrative proce 
ing teaching conditions. 
PD" "s 2 i ing 
275 School Finance* (3) ( finan 
methods 0 


Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including 


276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) ja ublic 
Purposes, gathering mater als, disseminating agencies, publicity meo" 
ticipation in policy making. 


Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


The College of General Studies 


278 School Law* (3 ) 


3 
Sources 
| and t 


hts and responsibilities of teachers, pup 
Other legal proble ms of major interest to the group 


and scope of school law; le gal ri 
axpayers, 
281 Group Procedures in Educ ation (3) 

leory, practice, e 
| 292 Use 


valuation, and application to edu a 


of Community Resources (3) 
course for te 


hers eve 818 | I z to use commu 
é rs on all Is, ith emphasis o learnir t l I 
yources to 


y re | 
1 ч 
strengthen their programs of learning and t« 


aching. The Smithsonian 
r і і 11 ples of a valuable com 
‘stitution will receive special attenti as one | example ilua ‹ 
munity resource, | 
908 p | 
ео; P : 
35 Extra-classroom Activities (3) | | | 
ature and Purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies. scho pu 
t lar tt 111‹ о spons - p 
‘Cations, student council. inters: holastic conte particular attention t | 
articinas: 
Participation. finance, and evaluation 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Executive Officer : 


Nelson Thomas Gris more, Ph.D., Professor of ; == 
Б Tompkins Hall, Room 313 (725 Twenty-third Street NW 8.0250 
“Xtension 257 
l = Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering (3-3) | 
Electric and magnetic fields, d.c and a-c electrical circuits { net rks, ene B) 
Pout electrome, hanical energy conversion, power, electronic device S, an cir - 
requisi alf : fields and circuits Second halí ent rey, power, and m" uA = 
regi "Ке to Electrica] Engineering 11: Physics 15 and Mathemat cs 111 or « E 
102 Ton. Prerequisite to Electrical Engineerine 12: Elect Engineering ] 
V Engineer ng Electronics ( 3) | 
an tube and Solid state devices as cir uit eleme nts, equivalent сіг vin, we ge | 
Place wet amplifiers, feedback amplifiers, os illators, relaxation circuits. rag | | 
Mathe on design of electronic circuits, Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
matics 112, 


E ENGLISH? 

Міне Officer; Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Professor of An erican Literature, 
злое Hall, Room 404 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 422; 
nilding T, Room 12 (2110 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extensions 360. 54 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Struct; tice (о) 
Genera] 10% drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and mechanics i 
Sign : Instruction and exercises 


in composition and reading. This course is de 


уй, ` һе Р "ve о eneral { 
Studies onj) Pare students {ог English 1. It is offered in the Colleg f Genera 


POSition (3) 


ix des. rcises in composition, readir gs 
English 


d } Composition (3) | 
dents j ® Course in English grammar and composition to which are assigned stu | 
of Englieh S placement tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular work | 
ы, basic meli >, Course begins with detailed instru tion, drill, and exem ises in the | | 
T т; Ure of the English language and in the writing of paragraphs; it continues | 
+ Beg, Quisite . 


adequa : 
саре оге Students equate professional 


регіо, Pelling re 


reparation є : 

in Énglish 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of - 

^ Standard usage, and writing skill. Those students , who show pee 

Course ® Passing further tests, be exempted from one or both halves * do qa 
" who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be assigned to English 


t reet r tor 
"Campus students may, if they desire. be given permission to register f 
nglish 1 or 1X is prerequis te to all other courses in Enzlish 


campus E 
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A 
кы TY 
with the content of English 1, English 1X meets five hours a week and cam) 
semester hours of credit. The tuition fee for Off-Campus students is $85 (the 7 


ular fee of $20 a semester hour, plus an additional fee of $25). 


2 English Composition (3) 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in Tê 
procedure. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 


ser 


11 The Writing of Reports (3) 


ч учи ” . кы » 1 
Гһеогу and practice іп the writing of technical reports. Prerequisite: English 
| БА I I 


1X and 2, 
WORLD LITERATURE 


11-42 Introduction to World Literature (3-3) poll: 
First half: a survey of Western literary heritage from Homer to Milton. Second 
a review of Western literature from the English metaphysical poets to Franklin 
Roosevelt. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
А historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 
135-36 Shakespeare (3—3) 
AMERICAN. LITERATURE 
11-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 


A historical survey. First half: from the beginnings to the Civil War. 
from the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1X. 


76 The Civil War: the Record and Interpretation (3) 
Sources of materials for a study of the social, political, and literary 
Civil War. (A telecourse offered Spring 1961.) 


|: 
Second wi 


| 
history of! 


143 The Development Narrative in Literature (3) 


ài!‏ م 
A study of those works in world literature dealing with the developm‏ 


ent of th 


144 American Literature Since 1920 (3) 
Poetry, drama, and the novel. Readings and discussion. 
GEOGRAPHY " 
дий 


Executive Officer: Robert Dale Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Geography, = 
Room 202 (2135 G Street NW.), FE il 8-0250, Extensions 287 and 2 


) 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 
A study of place attributes and characteristics, patterns and associ 
and cultural earth features 

52 World Regions (3) 


rhe analysis of world regional divisions, description and inte 


jal 
һу 
ations of р 


ч jon ©. 
rpretation of reg „ivit? 


: ‘ution ani 
plexes, evaluation of regional differences as they affect the distribution 3 
of man, 
1 . f 
113 Geomorphology* (3) «af feature ; 
Nature and evolution of earth forms, with special emphasis upon relie 
North America. Prerequisite: Geography 51. 
, "J.* 0 i 
114 Weather and Climate* (3) Si regio” 
Rudimentary atmospheric physics, air mass and frontal weather ana y" 
climatology. Prerequisite: Geography 51. 
i 
- $ ч 2 n? 
115-16 Physical Geography (3-3) „сай 


Introduction to the earth sciences: form of the earth, grids and time 


This course is offered off campus only 


A 


ne 
À is 
The College of General Studies 


the 
i land-forms, soils, vegetation, weather 
climate, geomorphic processes and land-forms, s 
map reading, 
2 ` FTR P 3 
M E Capabilities (3) f locational, physical, economic and 
,valuatic lan 
| м on of lan 


/ste eas 
te analysis and best use. Systems of m 
Social land characteristics. Principles of site anal 
| urement of area potential. 


forecasting, 


1 capabilities based on analysi 


95 m 
125 Transporta 
‚ Study of tr 
given varyin 
urban 


р . sone (9) (алкы 
on Complexes (3 iubent фы! ss 
x i Dtm a and systems by which peers ш g Taska r 

AC lace utility. An analysis of the role of trz 

E degrees of place k . : 

‚ National, and international relationships. 

126 р orl 

Vorld 
Sistence 


d Food Supply (3) 


i ] s commercial and sub 
patterns of production and rent d A md [sema e 
ri > lities for ceeding 1 
agriculture, World capabi 
132 Land Use (3) 


Principle 
13, 


f еорта C аге Llysis nr rerequisite Ge raphy 
D I E 
Е I а ant and la ] pianning I I 


146 World P. 


E. : К l | 
olitical Geography (9) jor political units and associa- 

Pes and distributions of political systems, the major Į 

tions of | le 


oes 'r, areas of conflict and 
world, factors which affect relative political power, area 
arbitration, f 
" Photo Geography (3) 
Зе of ai 


phot gra 8 Ir e y 4 4 | atures r | *sidential, 
ar ifyi ic £ в; agricultural, 
id 1 ray 1 identif ing topographi featur g 

al lan lscapes. 


Prerequisite: Cartography 2; Geography 132. 
195 p ! | 
K Eastern and Southeastern Asia* (3) | 
"à he Soviet Union* (3) | 
> j- os ы 4 : 

1 P ystcal Weather Prediction (3) Voies din аа 

view of the basic equations and principles, filter approximati 

tons; the 


f | ^r m: 
m ; pre I t zonal momentum; 
importance of modeling approximations; p ediction of 
со Parison be 


tween n els us у ^ed e tions and m ee ns Dis 
c 1 1а 18. 
1$ and pri Iy 1 
ng bala 1 чап I 


ction m l i rtance for short range pre- 
è lon of th nergetics of the atmosphere and ate cau aq Pn no 
ali > moistadi atic processes; consideration of truncatior ror 

аһ 


ty to finite difference schemes. 

CARTOGRAPHY 

сү? Interpretation ( 3 ) 
ics and uses o 
» attribute 


Spa 8taphic Dra 


есїа] yi 


1 cl : geographic and grid 
f different kinds of maps and charts: geographic 
8 of projections, symbolization. 


э 
fting and Descriptive erm A х and descriptive ge 
"Isualization. ^ : i ы i agrams, ғ і 
"- Visualization, engineering drawing, schematic сари дра анана 
спу; use of drafting and scribing instruments and M "4 pins n ial 
ign and symbolization in the drafting of topographic i 


19 Т. Ms 
Prise Тарс Surve : pace measurements, including 
la "o vw methods, and instruments used in making - пока ре em 
тора’ “ements of Simple curves, coordinate system, — scale tom: АШ, 
x Prerequisite: Mathematics 12; Cartography 1]. Surveying 
ements Surveying (3) } nd precise trigonometric 

levelin 5 Beodesy, triangulation, topography, aydrography, and p 
17-19 ` "Terequisite: Cartography 12, Surveying fee, $13. 
togrammetry (3-3) 

» and instruments used 

graphy jj tographic interpretation, 


ying (3) 


ogr surveyi rod 1 
in phot g aphic urv Ying and I S Car 
Í 7 rere isite ar 

principles ol stereoscopy. Pre yu 
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110 Map Projections (2) КЕ. 
Characteristics, mathematical development, and practical construction of major 


yrojections and grid systems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 29; Cartogra ›һу 13. 
proj E ) I F 


111 Map Reproduction (1) é 
Theory of photographic process, photographic optics, emulsions, developers, lense ir 
set lithographic process, line and half-tone reproduction, single and multi-color P 
lithographic reproduction. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12. 

155 Elementary Geodesy (3) 

Development of principles and formulas basic to theoretical and 
application to representative problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 31. 


applied geodesh @ 


156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) . diff 
Development and application of principles and formulas for the astronomic 
mination of latitude, longitude, and azimuth. Prerequisite: Cartography 15». 


160 Theory of Errors and Geodetic Adjustments (3) m 
Separation of random and systematic errors, distribution of errors, Gaussian wen 
son distribution, fundamentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on least 
adjustment of geodetic networks. Prerequisite: Cartography 155. 


191-92 Map and Chart Construction (3-3) 
Theory and practice in the various phases of map and chart c 
in the preparation of original maps and charts for reproduction. 


onstruction; pe 
Prerequisite: 


tography 156. 
OCEANOGRAPHY 
101-2 Introductory Oceanography (3-3) ,uel 
An introduction to oceanography: general characteristics of ocean basins, pe [ 
sea water, thermal structure, waves, currents, submarine geology, tides, plan 7.4 
ecology, new developments in oceanography based on a review of the cur 
ture. Prerequisites: Chemistry 11-12; and Physics 11, 14, 15. 


GEOLOGY j 
н ating C, RU 
Executive Officer: Geza Teleki, Ph.D., Professor of Geology, Building ™ 
(2029 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 517 


3 Introductory Geology (3) 


: ‚ сой 
A survey course covering the principles of geology. (A nonlaboratory 


Off-Campus students only.) 

1 Introductory Geology (3) fot of 
Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. (A nonlaboratory course 
Campus students only.) 

105-6 Fundamentals of Ge ophysics (3-3) -— de dj 
Survey of the theories and methods of investigation used in determin omi 

: (It is recor pe 


stitution and dynamics of the earth, its oceans, and atmosphere. 
that students take Geology 3, 4: Introductory Geology, от th 
requisite: Geography 113. 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE» " p 
" - n 
Executive Officer: Wolfram Karl Legner, Ph.D., Professor of German, Mo 
Room 405 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 282. 


Ke t 
equivale? 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) itis conn" 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second hal! * 


The essentials of German grammar; translation of easy prose. d 
۳ 


3-4 Second-year German (3-3) if is com per 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second Y 
1 п ^ 1 б £ 
Selections from modern German prose; continuation and review or » 
n. 


requisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school Germa 


Se чи 
C " 
9-10 German Cor 


Aura] training 


The 


and oral practice, 


Executive Officer: Roderic Hollett 
of Government, Room 104 
“Xtension 232 


39. 40 The De ve 


Primarily for 
tory of the 
Present, 


11-7 
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Old World f: 


om ancien 


2 The Develo 


rim, pment 0] the Cü 


phomores, First h 
l nited States 
05 to the present, 


› History of Modern Ri 


in their 


ты ris иа 
: and all of the lutior 
Age, 1800). 1917, Rood toy oe 
169 
alin 


гу an History: Instit 
and settleme nt 


» and major problems. 


| 0 ~82 : 
° 
Tend Diplomatic Histor 
( 
ties anle loward isola iion, expansie 
diplomat their settler lent; and the 
Д “UC agents, First hal f: to 18 
еа E Xpansion of the Ф nite 
9 © Politic al, 


26 economic, social, 


em 
inar in Eurasian NUR y | 


HOME 


College of General Studies 


; colonial ins 


d cultural life of our outlying 


wersation and C omposition (3-3) 


HISTORY 


Davison, Ph.D., Professor 
(710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 


lopment oj Europe an Civilization (3-3) 
freshmen. First ha fè 


the political, social, eci nomic, and cultural his 
t times to 1715. Second kalf: from 1715 to the 


ilization of the United States (3-3) 


half: the political, social, economic, and 


world setting from 1492 t 1865. Sec 
) 9 
5 3 
y cycle. First half: Tsarist Russia in the 


t Russia and the politics of empire, sinc 


tions and Problems (3) 
titutions; achievement of independence; 


y of the 0 nited States (3-3) 


taries of st 
98. Second half: since 1898. 


d States (3) 
possessions 


3 


ECONOMICS 


cultur 


d halj 


Golden 


Ti ollectivism ; disputes with foreign 
activities of the American sect 


1917. 


id the 


M., Professor of Home Eci omics, Building B, 
0 NM, Pr 
175 H (2024 С cm NW.), FEdei 1 8-0250, Extension 363 
ð 
Ome 
A E" Furnishing s (: 
~ rs 
ife. xe 2 teachers in E. furnishings as part of ха. v dli het 
Choice Ole of beautiful homes in the development of ide чё е енә] ые + 
Materials in the light of fa тз dne 
TM JOURNALISM 
cutive 
H „Коо icer: toss Pel; n $ ibach, Jr., M.S.. P fessor of Joi a Me : 
] ; om 126 (2115( Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250. Ех Q 
eneral р P 
Editi, Editing j y for Publicar tion (2) 
sec Procedures +.) ч , 
Wo ntendegd f and techniques, proof reading, titles, arrangement, layout. ty 
| Я r ather th or Students preparing for trade publica ns and pt bli elati 
45 zn lan Newspaper work 
hci 
"A 
ste УЧ x с Proble 'ms of P ubl c Rel ations (3) 
a ( 
ts a ablic} m, and ethics of publi. relations for government agencies, commer 
al prog. rams. S, educ ational and other public institutions. ( ase histories of suc 
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3 College Algebra (3) اا‎ 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; quadratic equ 
introduction to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the bine 
theorem; permutations, combinations, and probability; determinants; prog" 
Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one ye 
or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


ar of high school geo 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school algebra, 
high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry. 


one yl 


29 Calculus I (3) «y apple 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometric functions with ap 
tions. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 12. 


30 Calculus 11 (3) eo 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions with applications Ж 
of integration, vectors and parametric equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
29. 


31 Calculus 111* (3) А rop P 
Infinite series, partial differentiation, multiple integrals, solid geometry, imp Tj 
tegrals, and differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 (or conc 
istration therefor), or former 20. 


110 Mathematics Jor Meteorologists (3) 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 1 (3) -— d 


Differential equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. 
Mathematics 30 and 31. 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 11 (3) ai 
Topics from advanced calculus, partial differential equations, 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 132. 


and complex 


123 Theory of Equations (3) 
125 Advanced Algebra (3) 


130 Introduction to Finite Differences (3) ой), 
Finite integration and applications, interpolation (approximate integra айо 
difference equations including Seliwanoff's treatment of the homogenous 


132 Differential Equations (3) 


133 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
Digital computers, accuracy, interpolation, quadrature, numerica 
tions including differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 


„Ж 
1 solution m 
2 or V^ 
139 Advanced Calculus I (3) [ "m d 
Limits, continuity, real number system, mean value theorems, partíal 
implicit function theorems, transformations, and mappings. 


171 Vector Analysis (3) 


172 Tensor Analysis (3) in 
Review of vectors and matrices, transformation groups, curvilinear tae 
variant and contravariant tensors, derivatives and integrability con n 
uisite: Mathematics 171. 


* а k , 
Mathematics 31 (ог 20) is prerequisite to all second-group courses 


Q 
The ( ollege of General Studies 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


" і . 1 1 › » p y 
| For ee | consult Martin Alexander Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing 
sivil Eng ineer 


eral 8-0250, 


r., Professor of 
ng, Tompkins Hall, Room 103 (725 Twenty-third Street NW.), FEd- 
Extension 246 


I 10 raphical С omi 


| liagr lescriptive geometry. A 
patia] visualizatio n, engineering drawing, schematic diagrams, descriptive g 
laboratory course 


nunicattion | 4 


PHILOSOPHY 


1 › { " » NSI 1. 
Executive Officer: Charles | імага Gauss, Ph.D. Elton Professor of Phil phy, 


Buil ding N, Room 30 (718 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 538 


E 1-52 Introduc tion to P hilosophy (3-3) 


Critical introduction to the problems of modern philosophy in relation to s ientific 
and social developmer nts since the Renaissance. This course is not merely intended 
as an „introduction to those courses in phil sophy which follow but is a unit com 
Plete in itself for those stude: nts in other departments interested in the problems of 

| Philosophy relevant to mode En thought. 
e. i оріс апі Scientific Method (3-3 ) | mw 
l skil] а the e lementary principles of valid reasoning with emphasis on 
П using these principles, introductory cons 
of a f 


ration of syr nbolic logic, the nat ure 


оппа] syster Sect 4 il analysis of the methods Ы! investigation 
and re n. Second half: general а 


f -ASO0nIng used in the natural and social scien es, procedures and —-—— 
ә ~ « - : 1 1 І 1 > ap > ы & 
let definition, classification and sorting, analogical and inductive inference, causa 
he “rmination, the nature and function of hypothesis, measurement, pring 

eo 


iples of the 


bability, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
Executive Officer 


g ssociate Professor of Physic al Edu 
cation for Won Loretta May Stallings, A.M., A iate Pr 


Building H, Room 21 (714-16 Twentieth Street NW.), FEderal 
oxte nsion 34] 


01 Phy sical Ed 
Phy 


uc ation in the Elemen tary Sc school (3) 


1 
he Erowth and development of the chil and adolescent Survey of age cl | 
in Е? and organizations of physical educat on activities for the v irious age levels 
teri pM LT school, Playground, and settlement house programs. Methods and ma 
* tumbling, games, dance, and self-testing activities 
е PHYSICS 
сї у : 
Hall RE votive Officer: George Martin Koehl, A.M.. Professor of Physics, Monroe 
1] Pom 203 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-02 90, Extension 200 
TO ~ 4 
duc tory Physics (3) 


to the phenomena of 


and the Properties of 


heat, force, energy; introduction to vec 
1: Beometry M 


matter. Prerequisite : high school algebra and plane 
* Introd, laterial fee, $11, 
TO 4 
Lecture Uctory Ph ysies (3) 
Motio Уҹ 1 hour), recitation (1 hour). lab 
3 п, and Sound, imet + Physics 1] 
an duc tory Y Physics (: 
te ( 
ticity and tour), recitation (1 hour), rat 
fee, $1). Magnetism, Prerequisite: Phys 
Energ] Р} 
lysics (3 
M chanics poem 1 


ave-motion, and sound. Prerequisite: 
Bistration . 


Matl ‘ematics 29, Material f 


hysics 11. Prerequisite or con 
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15 General Physics (3) 


, n i t 

Electricity and magnetism, Prerequisite: Physics 14, Prerequisite or concurte? 
registration: Mathematics 30. Material fee, $11. 

16 General Physics (3) V 
Modern physics, molecular structure of matter, structure of the atom. Prerequisl® 
Physics 13 or 15, Mathematics 30, and consent of the instructor. | 

32 Electronics (2) » 
The phenomena of electron emission from solids, the physical properties of elect 
tubes, and the principles underlying their basic applications, 


55 Physical Measurements (3) À 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Theory and methods of precise mess. 
ments in the several fields of physics. Prerequisite: Physics 11 and 12, Mathema 
29. Material fee, $11. 


102 Heat and Thermodynamics (3) І 
Fundamental concepts, heat transfer, the laws of thermodynamics with appli 
to physical systems. Prerequisite: Physics 16 or former 8, M ithematics 31 oF 
20. 


0 & Í 
ation 
r T 


106 Optics (3) к 
Geometrical optics; elementary theory of wave motions; interference, diffractie; 
Prerequ! 


polarization, and dispersion of light; laws of black-body radiation. 
Physics 16 or former 8, Mathematics 31 or former 20. 


113 Atomic Physics (3) 


Properties of elementary particles, interactions with radiation, atomic § sics 
tical and X-ray spectra, introduction to wave mechanics. Prerequisite: hys 
or former 8, 101 or 105, or the equivalent, Mathematics 31 or former 20. 

128 Sound (3) йи 
Production, propagation, and detection of sound waves; vibrations of so 0 
bodies; acoustic instruments and acoustic measurements. Prerequisite: hys 
or former 8, Mathematics 31 or former 20. 

132 Electronics (3) " 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). The phenomena of electron ceri 
from solids, the physical properties of electron tubes, and the principles un cour 

55, and 8 


their basic applications. Prerequisite: Physics 16 or former 8 and 59, 
in d-c and a-c circuits in Physics or Engineering. Material fee, $11. 
138 Transistor Principles and Circuits (3) 
Qualitative description of transistor action, introduction 
low frequency circuits, power amplifiers, high frequency equivalent € 
'rmediate frequency amplified design, linear and nonlinear 0801 


j$ 
Өз nalf?" 
to transistor circuit, & vide? 
circuil* pre 
Įlators. 


and ir 
requisite: Physics 132 or the equivalent. 
201 Classical Physical Theory (3) 
Classical nonrelativistic and relativistic field theories Prerequisite: 
105; Mathematics 132, 171. (Mathematics 171 may be taken concu 
202 Classical Physical Theory (3) 
Dynamies of systems of particles and of rigid bodies, generalized 
requisite: Physics 101; Mathematics 112 or 132, 171. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE wW 
ational I pet 


RES m 
Physics 
rrently- 


coordinate? 


Executive Officer: John Withrow Brewer, Ph.D., Professor of Intern 


of Government, Room 204 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8% 
sion 241 
1 Introduction to Government (3) ses of fy 
^" х 3 cesses j 
Basic principles and problems of political life: theories, forms, and pro given v 
ernment in the United States and foreign countries. Attention is 2/80 © 


ternational relations. 


The Col 


lege of General Studies 


9-10 Gove 
First hal 
the Pres 


rnment of the United States (3-3) 
f: structure, powers, and 


operation of the Federal Government: Congress, 
ident, and the Supreme 


Court; elections, political parties, and pressure 
Eroups, Second half: state and local governments; civil rights; major functions of 
Eovernment at federal, state, 


and local levels. 


107 p ; iti Д 
Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 
evelopment of democratic 
to Constitution 


ш Introducti 


"OVernment 
-u горе: ( 


political institutions and analysis of the main challenges 
al democracy in the 19th and 20th centuries. 


€ 


т to Comparative Government (3) 
ht and politics of the principal constitutional democracies of Western 
"reat Britain and France, 


112 Introd, 


Шоп to Comparatit e Government (3) 


»0ve ч э s 
p nt and politics of the principal political systems of Central and Eastern 
ТА ре: Сегтапу and the Soviet Union. 
9 Politic > : 6a j . ‘ 
Fro ical Problems of the British Commonwealth of Nations (3) 
Bover Оа! Empire to modern Commonwealth: questions of equal partnership; 
States, ments and policies in the principal Commonwealth states; problems of new | 


114-15 i | | 
vastern Europe (3-3) 


у dealing with the area of present-day Germany, the successor states 
Austro-Hung 


Bulgaria arian monarchy, Poland, and the Balkan States of 


Rumania, 
in and) and Yugoslavia (and the Soviet fringe of Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and | 
21-95 "he C TW , | 
Julii he Constitution of the United States (3-3) | 
on dover of federa] courts in constitutional interpretation. First half: emphasis | 
а | ha] 
Phasig оп cc x - Powers, federal.state relationships, and taxation. Second halj: em | 
nnstitutiona] protect f civil rigl | 
45 l; p al ү ecuon ot civil rights, | 
tical Parti ЖТ, | 
б" arties and Politics (3) | 
Sanizatic 
^ ~ n g — М ; . " к | 
Parties, Rome operations of political parties in the United States: major and minor li 
Ühgress — and Corruption, nominations and elections, influence on President and | 
16 Pol, | 
litical p 
а > > > 
Pub ic s Tessures and Public Reactions (3) | 
i "n < . А 
„ "ment to infi? special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they operate on gov | 
151-52 рр етсе public policy. | 
یا‎ lic Administration (3-3) | | 
аң Огу surve ч : 
elation to politic, of the theory and practice of governm mir t | 
^ *rest св, legislation, the courts, and nongovernmer 
í I a 
nternati 
: LT] lte: e 
Basic Ie I oliti s (3) 
ud unde 2 i ihi E^ £ 
reign policy. Serlying the conduct of international relations and the formation of 
175 ation, 7» power politics imperialism, collective sec urity, and international co 
7: 
егар; 
аһопа fani» і . 
l velopment = Organization : the United Nations (3) 
18 SOVerion States "i. а бв" сесола ااا‎ ut: 2575 
4 х 1 €mphasis or the n "| T 
Sur ational Law (3) i Lesson bs 
^ Vey c ~ ә 
19] 4, the Public law of nations wiil L.1 ; { 
ОШ of z} $ auons with emphasis on the law of peace 
Domestic , ae Middle East (3) 
State Ni and Internati | om . А i 
3 and Prin; national politics of Turkey, Iran, Israel, and the Eastern Arab 
foreig , "Incipalities $: т , , ael and t 
Oc Wlicie dil. са: attention to the specifically reg aspect 01 the 
02 р т Policies of t} pecia! attent he specifical pect of t 
. lese Countries 
0 : ntries, 
Dop tics of | orth and Cons» - ‘ 
i lestie an, int 1“ Central Africa (3) | 
alberi, ernatio 1 i 
na, and the энеге па] Politics of the Western Arab States Ethic pia, Somalia, 


independent states of 


former British, French, and Belg 
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Africa. Special attention to the specifically regional aspect of the foreign polie 
of these countries. 
194 Far Eastern Politics: Contemporary International Relations 
in the Pacific Area (3) 
Background and development of the major states of East A 
constitutional systems and the foreign politics of the region. 


; th 
sia with attention to 


195 Southeast Asia Today (3) Wr 
Current political problems in South and Southeast Asia with attention 10 the 
torical, geographical, and economic backgrounds of the countries concerned; 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam (north and south). 


212 Seminar: Comparative Government (3) util 
Selected topics and problems on comparative political and administrative insti д 
and the politics of modern constitutional governments and dictatorships ig 


semester is devoted to a selected country or significant institutional or policy 


3) 


260 Fundamentals of National Power* ( 
261 International and United States Foreign Policy* (3) 
262 National Security Policy of the United States* (3) 


275 Political, Geographic, and Economic Factors in 
Latin American Development (3) E pistol 
The influence of political, geographic, and economic factors in shaping үз ре 
and development of Latin America. The consequence of these factors 
day diplomacy. 


283 Topics in International Law (3) includ 
A consideration of theory, problems, and cases in the public 


the law of peace and the law of war. 


law of nations 


285 Diplomacy Since World War II (3) "T d 
Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and objectives as compared wit 
earlier periods. 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) 

PSYCHOLOGY m 
, Mon 
Executive Officer: Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology, Mo 
Room 427 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 283 
1 General Psychology; (3) 
The fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 
jl 


4 Psychology of Adjustment (3) 
Processes involved in the total adjustment of the individual witl 
environment; development in the individual of adjustment techniques. 


add 
1 emphas 3 


= ‘ ‘ Р 0 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) d the pl | 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, an 
of learning in relation to education and training. 


7 Di 
29 Child Psychology (3) EL the 
A genetic approach to the study of the child. Special emphasis 1$ P 
cialization process, learning, and the child's view of the world. ГА 


Affairs program a 


у - , 
Available only to students іп the Master of Arts in International 
War College and the National War College 
f Psychology 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in psychology 
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98 A bnormal P 


16 causes, 
ments 


PSycho 


112 


sychology (3) 
diagnosis, treat: 


3 credits in 
hologv, or 3 credit 
4 А s in psychology, 
ind mental disorders Prerequisite: 6 credit I 
anc ental disor« . 
logy and 6 cred 


lits in a biological science 
Adolescent Psy 
"Sychologica] 
9n applic 
125 Menta 


] ust 
f the various types of maladj 
ent, and prevention 


| h emphasis 
lag m adolescence, with « n 
hology 1 problenis peculiar to adoles 
ch iracteristics and prol 


ations of psychology to solut 


ın of such problems. 


1 principles to « lassroom E 
A course for teachers in the application of psy -— EI м deal with early sym; 
Cedures for purposes of Ste 
toms of maladjustment. 
nent: 
127 Employee Counseling (3) ue and its contribution to management; 
mployee counseling ав à management technique and 
à Survey of its basic 


iples, and procedures. 
objec tives, principles, ғ s} 


: ua e (3) 
to Counseling and Guidance (3 
Survey of 


| 
" pplied to vocational, 
nd procedures as applie 
the basic principles, te hniques, and proce 
educational, and personal counseling. 
3] p ' n З 
131 Psychological Tests (3) 
£ 


Survey of Psychological tests 
Eovernment, law, medicine, ar 
14 Personnel P 
Sychologica] 
Pp ications to 


ses 8 lustry 
e "s і )usiness, industry, 
nd thei mor common use in I 

an I 


al fee. $7. 
id education. Material fee, $ 


; 3 , supervision. 
sychology (3) in dA dui 
conce pts S techniques in personnel manageme 

epis anc ilitary organizations. 

government, industry, and military organi 
145 x TM Г 
ы ‘з Of Human Relations a китлар 
Urvey Sychological principles involved in dea 1g 


1 1 groups. 
luals and g І 
С Psychology of Human Relations (3) 
on 


n 
ions all-group 
pe 1 relations and sme g 
sideration of the problems and process in interpersona 
havior, Emp asis is or 
tics, and Cross. 


n, psycholinguis 
] ation and perception, psycho 

Ё E ommunication & 

1 interpersonal con 


cultura] relations, 


9 e y f hai ior 3 f current 
3 Sychology of Advertising and Consumer р ^ avior. Consideration of curren 
e Motivational and social processes in economic behavi 
^ Niques and fine 


tiveness of 
ч an ellectivent 

i tivational research. Evaluation of the ef 

in motiv. t arch. 

media, public relations programs. 


uman Relation 


persuasion. 
and strate gies of persu 


і е 
зіп Management (3) 


4 human 
ralue and use of EA 

Purpose of the course jg to create an awareness of Е" ма-а "а 
mations in management : and to discuss the procedures of management will be dis- 
Dlying good штап relations to management Prin iples t 
cussed, 
pS cial Psychology (3) 
‚е Socia foundations of 
Situatio 


attitudes and 


т chological 
"mati The psycholog 
amily, school, fraternity, and occupation, 
nationalism, and war. 


~ 1018, such as the { 

basis е 
со 5 of race Prejudice 
03 р 


Hie ological Factors in Delinquency (3) 
sto; Е " 
Offen пса апа Sociological { 


ivid djustment to group 
behavior Individual a iju 


attitudes toward the 
ictors in delinquency; historical es research 
" navy menus meas ; 1 - 
In nos ame ТУ, and Practice; patterns of failure; рау рен лә school, community, 
c ml ueney Prediction ; rehabilitation as team work by parents, 
156 p. "and (w lere necessary) the institution. 
The "chology of Propaganda and Public Opinion ^ bii: ee de 
і р оп, 
ter, Psychology of opinion formation, the measurement of о 
i : 
сер nants of attitudes, the psycholo 


ases of re- 
gical processes in propaganda, the bases « 

J 

9 Sop: Pagand 


cal w arfare. 
Туріепе (3) 


selors. 
: tention to needs of couns 
alth problems with special attention to ne 
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227 Seminar: Counseling and Guidance (3) 


| 
Recent developments and current problems in vocational, educational, and ри 
guidance in various types of agencies with particular reference to education. HW 
requisite: educational or psychological measurements and Psychology 129 or 
equivalent. 


8 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) UM 
An intensive study of the educational and psychological processes involved in y 
seling interviews, Specific types of vocational, educational, and personal peret 
problems will be discussed. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and Еб mil 
including Psyc hology 229 and 236. In ex eptional cases Psychology 229 or 

be taken concurrently with 228. 


229 Seminar: Occupational and Educational Information (3) „ой 
Designed to acquaint vocational and educational counselors with the basic, ta 0 
tional and educational information necessary in counseling. Sources of da 


: - : ‘danê 
techniques of collecting, analyzing, and disseminating for purposes of guidan 


230 Group Guidance Procedures in Counseling and Guidance (3) e will 
A survey of the principles, techniques, and procedures used in group guidane ck 


айе: 8 ^ 
emphasis upon the development of group guidance materials, Prerequisite: m 


^ - 81 
ground of successful teaching experience and some current guidance respon 


236 Seminar: Analysis of the Individual for Purposes oj 
Counseling (3) sling 806 
A detailed study of individual analysis te hniques with practice in hanc ea 
1 * , * rice 
methods. Prerequisite: an introductory course in educational or psychologie 
urements. 


245 Seminar: Employee Motivation and Morale (3) 
An analysis of organizational behavior, especially with regard to motiv 
ductivity. The implications of recent research on employee attitudes, t 
group, the effects of various patterns of supervisory leadership, the role 0 
and informal organization, and job design. 


0" 
ation and Pd 


, prim 
> fano! 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) formal 
Detailed consideration of the techniques of personnel selection and Pies ші 
evaluation. The use of employment tests, personal data, assessment inte 
performance ratings, 

247 Applications of Behavioral Research Methods to 

Personnel Management (3) applied Ё 
Study of the design, methods, and techniques of behavioral research "^ nt D? 
the problems of personnel administration with special emphasis upon € 


: - »ment action. 
grams of research and the translation of their results into management 


263 Intercultural Change: a Psychological and 
Behavioral Approach (3) 
Western impact on non-Western cultures. The workings and the 
change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact. 
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{ вой 


; ol 
processes 


RELIGION puit 


АТЫЛ 
Executive Officer: Clifton Earl Olmstead, A.B., Th.D.. Professor of Religio 
O, Room 10 (2106 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Extension 279 


Cae gat, : : - v Р jon 
191 Christian Education in the Church (3) "T unc? 
Principles of religious education; factors conditioning Christian gro" 
of family, church, community, and state. 
BA ci ie я А i ч й ; ей 
192 Christian Education in the Church (3) loping lay e 
The unified program of the church; worship, study, and service; devé eval tio? 


: - - e : tion ; 
cational leadership; housing and equipment; curriculum construction; 
materials; lesson planning and teaching methods. 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Executive Officer: William Graham Clubb, Ph.D., Assoc 


ate Professor of French, 
Building A 


- 19 
S "Ederal 8-0250 tension 425 
; Room 23 (2026 G treet NW ^, FEderal 8-025 , Ex 


FRENCH 
DET ' 3 9 
1-2 First-year French (3-3) 
A year course: credit 
or beginners. 
ern French prose, 


3-4 y " 9 ә 
4 Second-year French (3 


>) 
y | I I > 1 duction to | 
C dine f lern French prose, intro | 
w Sommar, composition, reading diego cap f h h school French. 
rench civilization, Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two vears of high 


is not given for the first half until 


he second half is completed. 
i | 
yar osition, reading of mod 

Pronunce ation, conversation, grammar, comp itl 


year course: 


Mi leted. 
credit is not given for the first half until the se nd half is complete 
nversation, 


SPANISH 
1-9 p; j А 
. First-year Spanish (3-3) 


' he second half is completed. 
A Year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half [ 
ог beginners, 


l 
f t I ding ol mod 
Pronunciation. conversation, grammar, composition, rea li ig 1 

ет: panish prose 


9 
9-4 Qon I 
1 Sec ond-year S 
^ year Course : 


panish (3-8) 


] » second half is completed. 
: eredit is not given for the first half until the second half i : r р =з 
Г i : se, introducti 
‘hversation, £rammar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose, in 
lo ISpanic 


civilization. 


S $ S { high school 
'ars of high s 
| Prerequi te: Spanish 1-2 or two years of 
Spanish, 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


| 
| 
^ = sssor of Secretarial | 
Executive Officer: Mildred Hollander Shott, A.M., Associate Professor 50, Extension | 
Studies, Monroe Hall Room 300 (2115 G Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Exten It 
44 , 
З 
n mentary l'ypeu riting (3) | itroduction 
to pamenta] techniques of typewriting, basic stvles of business letters, introd 
| adulation, and preparation of general office forms. 
ntermediate т T 
The diate Typewriting (3) i ipt typing, office | 
j Usiness letier and its arrangement, advanced tabulation, manuscript р Р, | 
› 12 , м $ or 
the ^ Stencil cutting, and legal doc uments. Prerequisite: Secretarial Studie 
e equiv alent А 


E ; ability to type accurately at 30 words a minute. 
Че -4 E "тү . 
©» ntary Shorthand and Transcri; 


риоп | 3 г ri 
tion, Ж Of the Principles of Gregg shorthand correlated with dictation and transcrig 
è ` Minimum dictation speed of 60 words a minute attained. 
ter "di 1 on è 
i diate Shorthand and Transcri ption (3) 
к 9! the principles : 
anc Speci Principles of ( 


»regg Shorthand. Dictation and transcription on general 
i i Mb == у . [8 ords nute 

attained alized business subjects. Minimum. dictation speed of 80 w ords а ч 

tation at prerequisite: Secretarial Studies 11 or the equivalent; ability to take di 

ee Words 

2 Ad 

Advan np.) c 

нуе ed Shorthand. 
ИШ and traneee: 

Speed of ede rij 
E] 

ivalent. 


à minute, 


, 2 : ; 
Ty peu riting, and Trans ruption (5) 


: r nesses, Minimum 
(ion involving vocabularies in specific businesse 


1 lie 
i | : ite: Secretarial Studies 
a minute attained in dictation. Prerequisite : Secretaria 


{ 7 ‘ription (3) 
ation and viva А.З g, and T rans riptic ra satin’ ves 
"Ssiong ga transcription involving vocabularies used in the legal and medic: 
Жарыл н Minimum 
etaria] 


Ў - dictation Speed of 20 
Studies 15 


| rarer А» 
words а minute attained. Prerequisite: 
or the equiva 


ent. 


PE 
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51 Business Correspondence (3) 


~ : : : ines? 
Development of the technique of effective communication with reference to bu! 
letters and forms, Survey and analysis of current business literature. 


54 Secretarial Practice (3) d 
A thorough study of secretarial problems and procedures. Practice in the FA^ 
secretarial equipment and supplies. The study of secretarial personality and ome 
lationships. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


W 
Executive Officer: Helen Bates Yakobson, B.S., Associate Professor of Roo 
Building M, Room 12 (716 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Ext 
275, 496 
1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) j Jeted 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is comp at 
A beginner’s course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with gra 


; : x : : - : tice. 
ing, oral drill, and written practice, Listening comprehension and oral pr 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3-3) .. complet 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half Ж сорой! 
Systematic review of grammar. Study of special problems of Russian ™ 
and syntax. Oral and written reports on assigned topics. 

9-10 Russian Conversation (3-3) 

Listening comprehension and oral practice. 

103-4 Scientific Russian (3-3) 

Reading and translation of technical texts. 
SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY " 
д Y E , and V 
Executive Officer: Harold Loran Geisert, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology Extensio” 
thropology, Building X, Room 12 (2107 H Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, 

387 

1-2 Man in Modern Society* (3-3) -stitutions ^i 
Development of culture and personality, the impact of groups and ^L com nin 
man's social behavior. Factors producing social problems; individual, 
national and international disorganization. 

51 Introduction to Anthropology* (3) 


"mw 
Р а } А origin 
Physical development of fossil and living man, races of mankind, the 


m ae lath nips 
growth of civilization; the structure and development of human relations! р 
. ae : ; 
126 Urban Sociology (3) еш of urba, 
n E : bes " 
The place of the city in the larger society: growth of the city, pre con 


w : - d : ; Judes 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, and city planning- Inc 


eration of suburban development. 


127 Community Organization (3) ‘on and d. 
Principles common to communities throughout the world: social interact ip, e 
disorganization, population growth and community structure, spatial org 
munity change. 


‹ E E e glè 
131 Social Institutions (3) : ligion, and # 
Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, Te 
in the structure of American society. 


« i" 
tic : : i 
132 Courtship and Marriage (3) гаре 159 » 
Dating and courtship as social processes, reasons for marriage, ma 
selection, factors in marital adjustment; prediction and counseling. аА 


* Sociology and Anthropology 1 or 51 is prerequisite to all other cou 
thropology. 


The College of General Studie 5 
0 CT 
135 Juvenile De 


linquenc) (3) 
“actors I 


roducing 
treatment of offe. 


ES ., 
00 Criminolo 
ature 


nders, 


l gy (3) 


, )risons ar 
'^ anc rt systems, prisot 
and distribution of crime, police and cou 
treatme 


nt and prevention of crime. 


ulation Problems (3) 


МІ Pom 


" population growth and 
“OMposition of populations, trends in popu 1 on ges 
ts fects of gr 
tors Producing population movements, effects "7 
eugenics 


and birth control. 


142 Race and Culture Con figurations (3) З TS, 
The biologica] background; the origin and races of mani 
Cultural effects of concepts of r 

162 Social Movements (3) 

M ajor conte 
e avior, 
ments deye 


ace. 


mporary movements 

Designed to disclose 

slop. 

64 Social sontrol (3) 
Informa] and formal 
In modern 


1 sis of metl 
phases of human control, analy 
of Control, 


Society and the 


172 Contem 


o1 


retormatories, 


control 
"hniques 
es а echniqu 
tuations in which they occur, polic ies and t I 
Situations 11 1 


т 


‚ JM € € e ۷ € , ir g schoois, 
| Ы letention, the ju t 
delinquency juven 


nd collective 
: ar a ( collect 
1 as aspects of social change and 
examined t 


} ocial ve 
logies and show the way social 
competing ideologies and 


used 


4 л 
Т > contribu 
tion of the scientific cor 
; an evaluation 


porary Social Theory (9) ary sociology, including recer 
Systematic study ot the important schools of contemporary 
Uropean аз well as American developments 
lons of each school. 


Current Trends in Sociology (3) 


“fend evaluation of recent 
Tole of av 


| dai is 
developments In Sociology, a 
7Stematic theory 


in soc iologv. 


SPEECH 


Auditorium, Room 2 
tension 293 


рсе Speaking (3) 
Paration and delivery of 
Y and voice ce 


Sofa) tecording 
à ntro] ; selecting and organizing material. R 
ө TEES , ' 
Tsuasive Speaking (3) 
Continuati ) 


fis atio Neer ich is р "requisite 
Sition anc “ton of Speech 1, which is prereq 


e'ementary Principles of persuasion. 
бы апа Diction (3) ' | 
diviq d ns , Case, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. 
of ^d polices through recordings, Phonetic 
Pitch Bish, the Standards of speech. 


m , an quality, Recording fee, $4 


The A Speech Commun ication* (3) 
Ols n 
Organization Principles of е 


atio; de vere 
: , e 
| Professional] p Ty, and th 


Gr . A 
The RP Discussion and C 
tum ess of thinking and 


55 Course с 


реп to speech majors. 


2 
onference Leadership (9) 
problem solving in committees 


an be adapted to the 


needs of a specific group 


n, including 
fective speech communication, includ 


fee, $2. 


Analysis 


1 ^ sounc 
approach to the study of the s 


practice 
1} 
Ф nct tered by 
evaluation of presentations commonly encount 
ee ati ) iida 
ersonnel, Not o 


and small groups, ar 


" 
о 


sonfidence and poise, 
xtempore speeches, developing confidence a 
extempore s ches, 


I 


] the 


ls 


( ^ Y rat lume 
uc n in the pr ems e, volume, 
| instruction in tl р oblems of rat ‚ VO 
lass structior 


an appraisal of the 


| ^w Professor of Speech, 
in Poe Leggette, A.M., Ed.D., Depew Pro! A Wes 
v E 730 бн im Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Ex 


with emphasis on speech compo 


1 
the 
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i ; х E aneco! 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 hours of spe 
the permission of the instructor. 


169-70 Creative Dramatics and Children's Theater (3-3) i 
A study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning tool, with problems 4" 
perience in producing children’s plays. 


STATISTICS 


l ; ‚нына ИШ 
Executive Officer: Harold F rederick Bright, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics, Ваи 
Government, Room 401 (710 Twenty-first Street NW.), FEderal 8-0250, Ex 

296 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics* (3) E 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of elementary principle ji 
procedures for presenting, analyzing, and interpreting statistical data; coms" san 
of characteristic values; measures of variability, sampling processes, index 0 in $ 
time series analysis, and simple correlation. Prerequisite: one entrance ШИ 
gebra. Laboratory fee, $9. 


32 Mathematics of Finance} (3) Jor 
( 


„ев, W 
. S, " 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Interest and discount, annuit А 
tion of stocks and bonds, sinking funds, amortization, valuation of depleta 
depreciation. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Laboratory fee, 


со 


58 Mathematics of Business Administration (3) dure ! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study and problems in proce ort 
interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, sinking fund* e v 
zation, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. Prerequisite: one ent 
in algebra. (This course offered off campus only.) 

91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) ons MR 

Variates and attributes, averages and dispersion, Írequency distributions ie cout 

characteristics, regression and correlation, statistical decision processes. 

is offered on campus only.) 


101 Basie Principles of Statistical Methods I (3) T 


[j 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles f «t 
(This course is offer 


introduction to the making of statistical decisions. 
and off campus.) 


| 102 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods II (3) elt 


Continuation of Statistics 101 and includes topics in analysis of variance tistics 

techniques, chi-square applications, and sampling theory. Prerequisite: 5 
or permission of the instructor. (This course offered off campus only.) 

106 Factor Analysis (3) of ве 
Matrix theory as applied to factor analysis, introduction to the сопсер шз 
analysis and their utility in various phases of research. Prerequisite: * 
or the equivalent. Laboratory fee, $9. 


109 Managerial Statistics (3) -— 
Role of statistics and the contribution of statistical procedures in es шй 
business management with emphasis on the need for and usefulness 0 ri W^ 
method rather than the mechanics of analysis. Subject matter ced for” 4 
and methods for collecting data, effective forms of presentation, tec ерге ы of 
marizing and analyzing quantitative and qualitative information, іп instruct? 

and inferences from available data. Admission by permission of 
following Statistics 51. i 
"E 
РАБ ЭРГИ ر‎ incip 
„ * Statistics 51 is offered only on campus. However, Statistics 101 and 1025 jut! ' 
Statistical Methods, I and II (3-3), which is offered off campus, may be substituted of Bus 
| } Statistics 52 is offered only on campus. However, Statistics 58, Mathema 
ministration (3), which is offered off campus, may be substituted. 
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Name Room Extension 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, Department of Mon. 405 ............. 282 
Government, Business, and [International Affairs, 

(OUS E CHORI REGERE CE REET 7. Govt. 204 ..... 240, 607 
Graduate Council . .. Bacon 201 .... 362, 271 
GE UO Lud ад a nata DA. asas 314, 618 

FE 8-0292 
RISE: BEP pene Stu. Union „ FE 7-1451 
Health Administration: 
EEE Mayflower Hotel 
и DI 7- 

КИРИ... ОЙ PERPE Lape ak PQ zh 365, 524 

Callan, M. E. ............. -  P-10 ............... 365, 928 
History, Department of ................. Govt. 406 „. 280 
Home Economics, Department of NES T So ine „ 363 
с eode Ades. í - 903 23d St. .. 394 
Hospital Parking Lot . ^ 23d and I Sts. «« 505 
Housing Office ................... « Auditorium secs 472 
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, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology 
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hi SER, A.B., M.D., Sc.D., L.H.D.. I L.D., Professor Emeritus of Psy- | 
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Josep "CK A. Ret TER, M.D., Professor Emeritus of Urology 
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M.D., Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 

SON, B.S., M.D., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Urology 
» M.D., Sc.D., Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
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Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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AMUR ADKINS, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 
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OLOM сов AJL, Ph.D., Special Lecturer on Microbiological Chemistry 

Siolopy, "APHTALI ALBERT, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthe- 
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"RANK D RANDALL ALFORD, A.B., M.D.. Instructor in Surgery 
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, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anatomy 
ALPER, A.B.. M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 
SEY MOL ERT, B.S.. M.D., Professor of Medicine 


R ALPERT i Р | 
АМЕ$ Fran El Associate Professor of Anesthesiology | 
ANCIS " ji 

ү 8 B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 


E M.D., {ssoi iate in Veurological Surgery 
iom M.D., Professor of Dern d Sy | 
E ! STATO з NDERSON, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
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Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
, M.S., M.D., Professorial Lecturer on Enzymes 
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FRANK SOLOMON Bacon, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

ALFRED BAER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

WILLIAM ELDRIDGE BackaNT, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 

JOHN Martyn Ваше, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 

WILLIAM OTIS BAILEY, Jr., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

WILLIAM GEORGE BALLINGER, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and 
Syphilology 

CHARLES PHELPS BARNETT, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pathology 

Louis Sor. Baron, Ph.D., Special Lecturer on Microbial Genetics 

ROBERT Henry Barter, B.S., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 

JEANNE Cece Bateman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Harry CLARK Bates, Jn., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Emm HERBERT BAUERSFELD, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine h 

RALPH GREGORY BEACHLEY, M.D., Dr.P.H., Clinical Professor of Public Heal! 
Practice 

VIRGINIA PATTERSON BEELAR, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

JOSEPH BEINSTEIN, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Rosert Rew BELTON, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Rura Boscuwrrz Вехерст, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

MARIA Henke Benzincer, M.D., Instructor in Anesthesiology 

Cart Berc, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic Surgery 

ROGER BERGSTROM, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

ROBERT WILLIAM BERLINER, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer on Renal Diseases 

Harry Louis Berman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

SIDNEY Berman, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

SOLOMON Ropney Bersack, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

CHRISTOPHER THEODORE Bever, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiat! 

HENRY Krause Beye, A.B., M.P.H., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Коглхр Essic Breren, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

WILLIAM KIRKMAN BILLINGSLEY, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

CATHARINE BIRCH, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 

EMILIE ANNABELLE BLACK, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Brian Braves, A.B., M.D., Professor of Surgery ar 

Lester SYLVAN BLUMENTHAL, A.B., M.D., M.S. in Med., Associate in Medicine 

MaxwELL Boverman, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

Tuomas BRADLEY, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 

EucENE Braunwacp, A.B., M.D., Lecturer in Phy siology 

CRENSHAW Douc.as Bniccs, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 4 6" 

ALBERT SEYMOUR BRIGHT, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics ant t 
cology тие" 

ALFRED BnicuLio, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; Associate y 
sity Physician 

Warren Рам, Bruix, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

BERNARD BERYL Broni, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 

BROOKS GIDEON Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

CRAWFORD SOUTHWELL Brown, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatology an 

HALLA Brown, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

RAYMOND NATHAN Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 

Tuomas McPuerson Brown, A.B., M.D., Eugene Meyer Professor oj 

GEORGE CUMMING BUCHANAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
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‘ROLD Corson. M.D.. Assistant Clinica Professor oj Psy | 
ERNEST Cortove. B.S., M.D.. Asso. ate in Med ee وچ و چ چ ی‎ P ee 
Комм \TMORE Cox. A.B.. M D.. Professor of Oph alı 
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ate in Medicine 
006 Arg К CRAIC, Jr.. A.B., M.D.. Associa 
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Д ) N Clinical Ins 
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tor in Obstetrics and Gy: 
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mt | Professor of Obstetrics and Gy ne 
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Special Lecturer on Hematology 
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M HoLmes ( ROSBY, A.B.. M.D ne 
аам structor in Medicine 
| 1 иса! Professor of Urology 
RO d -RTSON, B.S.. M.D.. Clinica і ” 
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Medicine 
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tant Professor of Pha mace 
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CLARKE Davison, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Pharmacology 
Rogert Dav, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology ; 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Dean, Jr., M.D., M.S.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Surge 
University Surgeon 
LYLE Conway Dearpen, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Anatomy 
STEPHEN WILLIAM DEJTER, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
ANATOLE STEPHEN DEKABAN, M.D., Ph.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology 
HERBERT HAROLD Diamonp, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
FRIEDRICH PAUL Juris Dreck, Dr. rer. nat.. Associate Professor of Physiology 1 
SAMUEL Mayer орек, A.M., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics & 
Gynecology 
CHARLOTTE Ратвик IA DONLAN, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 
ORVILLE WRIGHT DONNELLY, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
HAMILTON Peacock Dorman, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
ROBERT LeRoy Dow, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Orthopedic Surgery 
ALAN МсСилосн Drummonn, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
Joun WILLIAM DuCuez, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
VIRGINIA Ducens, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor оп Neurology 
LEONARD J Durr, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
ROBERT EDWARD puPrey, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology | 
WILLIAM RANKIN Duryeer, Ph.D., Research Professor of Experimental Pathology 
James ALBERT DUSBABEK, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Оу 
cology Н [пі 
Ковевт Francis Dyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine; Associate 
versity Physician і 
Henry "омор Ecker, B.S., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
GEORGE THEMISTOCLES Economos, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
Davip Epen, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
WILFRED RUSSELL EHRMANTRAUT, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
JoeL Ег.кеѕ, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
CHESTER WILSON Emmons, Ph.D.. Special Lecturer on Medical Mycology 
GLORIA Donna Enc, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics : 
WILLIAM Francis Enos, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
JEROME HAROLD EPSTEIN, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine е 
Junius ROBERT Ерѕтетҹ, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
CLAYTON BERNARD ETHRIDGE, M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 
Joun McCartum Evans, A.B., M.D., Professor of Medicine - 
Oris RHANOR FARLEY, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinic al Professor of Medicine 
JOHN ANTHONY FARRELL, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry n Surge? 
HENRY Leon Ferrer, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Orthopedic 
James JOSEPH Ferrer, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
ROBERT Hanna Fkuix, M.D., M.P.H., Special Lecturer on Mental Hygiene | 
WILLIAM ROBERT Ferrs, Jr., B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Leon Ferger, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Epwarp Ecner Fercuson, M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology 
GEORGE FiALA, M.D., Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Henry Frp, Jr., B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer on Internal Medicine 
GERALD JOHN Fisun, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
Lester WALTER Fix, M.D., Associate in Pathology , 1 CGynecolos! 
Marvin Peace Foorer, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and ^" 
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| CHARLES WILLIAM FOULKE, A.B.. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


"€ Crosman FowrE R, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 
"mid ALICE VANN Fox, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
‘ANDOLPH ADAMS FRANK, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


ILARENCE KENDAI L Fraser, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gy necology 
Рохат SHARP Fi 


FREDERICKSON, B.S., M.D.. Special Lecturer on Internal Medicine | 
DOLPH FRIEDMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine | 
°SEPH MARSHALL FRIEDM AN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne 
cology 

Макулу Fucus. B.S., M.D., 

JAMES Quincy GANT, JR., 
: and Syphilology 
RVING Fran, ^ 4 3 
WING. FRANCIS GEEVER, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Clinical 1 

"Wal GERBER, M.I E. 

SAM Гном} 
“UCENE 
Tiny 


Associate in Medicine 
M.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology 


'rofessor of Pathology 

Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

'SON Gipson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine | 
SOLOMON GLADSDEN, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

а ON SANFORD Garr, A.B., M.D.. C 
‘LIAM BAINBRIDGE GLEW, M.D., 
MES Ler Gopparp, M.D., M.P.H.. 


ERBERT | , 
SE JERT ABRAHAM GorpnEnc, M.B., 
m MOUR Zon ALD ( 

HOMAs 


linical Instructor in Pediatrics 

M.S., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

Special Lecturer on Accident Prevention 

Ch.B., Clinical Instructor in Urology 

POLDBLATT, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

Re ma ALPHONSE Gonper, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

TRANCIS COUR M.D., Assoc iate in Dermatology and Syphilology 

OBERT Sn те "ORDON, Ph.D., M.D., oapecia Lec turer on Virology 

Ч ARKOSKY GORDON, JR., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

LOWSKI GORDON, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry | 
т GOSHEN, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry | 


2 , M.D., Associate in Medicine 
"EORGES ( 


SAMUEL CHRABO 
‘HARLES ERNES 
CONRAD GOSSELS 
‘AYMOND ( 


ERNEST Alva С OTTS HALK, B.S., M.D.. Assistant ( linical Professor of Pathology | 
Tt RRAY Cn к Gor LD, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery | 
RVING m M.D.. D.P.H.. Special Lecturer on Public Health Practice 

ЭА , Ph.D., Professorial I 


ecturer on Isotopes 
le. B.S., M.D., Assistant € linical Professor of Psychiatry 
»REENBI RG, A.B.. M.D.. Å ssoi iate in Psychiatry 
Schoo] of M penes Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology; Associate Dean of the 
> edic 


ine 
: RY Скон, B.S., M.D., Associate ( linical Professor of Neurology | 
cL HARLAKE 


CHARLE ~ NDEN GROSVENOR. M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
“ES ty TEA tar Я 
OBERT у s ENWALD, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesiology 
тох EROME Gi MNIT, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
| ie Cusack, А.В, M.D., A 
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\OBERT 
R LAM Do 
OBERT Hoy 
КОМЕ Br 


ssistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

М TELIUS, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
LEE HALLEY, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

NALD Hann, M.S., {ssociate in Mic robiology 

= HARMON, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 

AINE HARRELL, M.D.. Assi 


e ч stant Clinical Professor of Surgery: Associate 
sity Surgeon 
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h 
à I nical Instructor in Psychiatry 
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ISABELLA Harrison, A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

CLARENCE RICHARD HARTMAN, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine 

THOMAS Lees HARTMAN, A.M., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

JAMES LARRABEE HaTLEBERG, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pe diatric Psychiatry 

GEORCE Josepu Hayes, B.S., M. D., Associate in Neurol logical Surgery 

Wess EDWARD HAYMAKER, M. D., M.S., Special Lecturer in Neuroanatomy 

Munpock Heap, M.D., D.D.S., LL.B.. Assistant C linical Professor of Surgery; Pro 
fessorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine 

ELSON Bowman HE twice, B.S., M.D.. Special Lecturer in Pathology 

JOSEPH FRANKLIN HENDERSON, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor 

Roy Hertz, Ph.D., M.D., Special Lecturer on Endocrinology 

GEORGE ALFRED HIGGINS, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

ELIZABETH Harman Hitt, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

CORNELIA Hocu-Liceti, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

Leroy Epwarp Нокск, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pe diatrics 

JOSEPH FREDERICK HOFFMAN, Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology 

CHARLES ADRIAN MICHAEL Носвем, M.D.. Ph.D.. Professor of Physiolog) 

AREL CAHILL HOLLINSHEAD, Ph.D., Assistant Research Profe -ssor of Pharmacology 

Peart Hotty, M.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Prof fessor of Medicine 

ALec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

Norman Hanorp Horwitz, A.B., M.D. Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 

Hucu Oscoop House, A.B., M.D., Associate University Physician 

ROBERT Lynwoop Howarp, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine : 

WILLIAM ALLEN How ү А. В., М. РЯ Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

JOHN Stewart Howe, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 

Jonn Decaror Hoy te, T M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

KENNETH ANDREW Huser, A.B., M.D., Assoc iate in Physiology 

КорогРн Носн, Ph.D., Associate Professor of shar ents) 

Vincent MICHAEL IOVINE, B.S.. M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

NORMAN Harry Isaacson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery lo 

JOHN ALEXANDER IsHERWoop, Ph.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of err 

CAROLINE JACKSON, A.M., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics @ 
cology 

LEON Jacoss, Ph.D., Special Lecturer on Medical P arasitology 

MARSHALI HANNIS JACOBSON, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine | 

RUTH ELIZABETH Kerr Јаков, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurologict 


of Pharmacology 


gery 
WILLIAM DABNEY Jarman, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor ој f Urology 
Lent CLIFTON JOHNSON, B.S. . M. D., Special Lecturer in Pathology 
Tuomas Nick JOHNSON, Ph D.. Associate Professor of . Anatomy 
WARREN CHARLES JOHNSON, B.S., M.D., Associate in P. sychiatry 
CHARLES WILSON Jones, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine : 
PauLA Remes Kaiser, M.B., Ch.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of r 


SoL Karz, B.S., M.D., Special Lecturer on Pulmor ary Diseases nd OF 
Morton SELWYN KAUFMAN, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics а 
cology 


WILMER Deaver Keune, A.B., M.D., — in Psychiatry 

GEORGE ARCHIBALD Ketser, Jr., B.S., M.D.. Assistant Professor of Medicine 
Marvin Hayne KENDRICK, A.B.. M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

JOHN KENEALy, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Urology 
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ЇномА$ JAMES KENNI DY, Jn., B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 
ку Keran, B.S., M.D. СРН” 

SOHN Marx KESHISHIAN, M.D., Clin 
S MEL Kester, M.S., M.D. 4 
TÊYMOUR SOLOMON КЕ TY, A.B. 
larry Jay Kicin RER, M.D., 


| "LMER RICHARD KiNc, A.B. 


{ssociate in Medicine 
ical Instructor in Surgery 
ssociate in Medicine | 
‚ M.D., Special Lecturer on Mental Health | 
{ssistant € dini ıl Professor of Radiology 
, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 

ARTHUR Hiram Kmacore, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psy. hiatry 

AYDEN Kmny SMITH, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Dermatology and 
‚ SYphilology 


STANLEY Wir LIAM Kirstein, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine | 
LBERT Davi KisTIN, A.M., M.D., Special Lecturer on Cardiology | 
pk Kien, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinic al Professor of Medicine 

BA. M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

Ki EINERM AN, B.S., M.D., Assoi iate Cli nical Professor of Psychiatr y 

ALVIN TRexry к Kropp, A.B., M.D., Warwick Professor of Surgery (Cancer) 


WIN BEN r Cr IFFORD Км DSON, B.S.. M.D., Associate in Phy sical Medicine and Re- 
Я abilitation 


URT WILLIAM 


Many, т. Konn, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physiolog y d | 
VIN CURTIS KoreNcotp, D.D.S., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

E Fowanp Krucorr, B.S., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 

Wan ^ RLAND, B.S., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Medici ne | 

Mant E HURSTON Lapy, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Mowe, LANDMAN, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in De 


matology and Syphilology 
a “ANE, M.D., M.S., Clinical Instructor in Medicine ; 7 
e essor of Medicine 
ATHER LAUGHLIN, B.S.. М D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
> рн ARD Law, M.D., {ssociate in Medicine 
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^ INCENT CRAHAN Leany, Ph.D.. Special Lecturer in Pharmacology 
OL a . 

mne ALBERT Lear, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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НЕ ORCE LEDERER, M.D., Ph.D.. Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
у STER Fr Woo T › iology 

4L D SE. Ph Professor of Phys ogy 
lanor р Ber Lis, PhD., Fry Pr aee 


SANFORD Т inical Instructor in Psychiatry 
ORRIS C ON Lerkin, M.D., Asso tate in Pediatrics 
Dwi, ЕСП, LEIKIND, MS., Spec 
К VARD Jos 


Lecturer on the History of Microbiology 


Thoma M EPH LEON ARD, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
MAS Мурс T+... — Жш ыы 
ORDON © LES LEONARD, Ph.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


WARD or la Associate Clinical Pr ofessor of Surgery 
JACK Lous ‘OLD LEVINE, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruct r in Medicine : 

) » Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 

d. Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

ERBERD р, PD., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


EONARD [кү 
Pr Y Health gs 


M.D.. M.P.H., Professor of Microbiology and Commu- 


LENW 1 RAE As 
Leo M NWOOD LiNAWEAVER, JR.. M.S., M.D., Associate in Physiology 

y ology нат Livererr, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne- 
в ) 

Порс is 1 уд ی و‎ 
AYES T... SEART, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
Javes Wa ^ Loner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

LLING Long. M.D.. 4 
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Joun Tuomas Lorp, A.B., M.D.. .M., Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 

SAMUEL Dennis Louse, A.B., MD. Associate in Medicine 

REGINALD SPENCER Loumrg, B.S., M.D., Med. Sc.D.. Associate Clinical Professor of 
Pediatric Psychiatry 

Victor FREDERICK Lupewic, B.S., Administrator of the 1 niversity Hospital 

CunnincHam Ramsey MacCorpy, M.D.. Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology 

GORDON Ruopes MacDonatp, B.S., M.D., Associate in I 'rology 

THAYER Mitts MACKENZIE, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

JOHN Duncan MacLennon, M.B., M.D., Special Lecturer in Microbiology 

ARCHIBALD RICH MacPuerson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics Ж 

HAROLD Josera Macnuson, A.B., M.D.. M.P.H., Special Lecturer on Occupations 
Health 

GEORGE Maxsm, M.D., M.S. in Ped., Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 

BENJAMIN MANCHESTER, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

HAROLD GEORGE MAnpet, Ph.D., Professor of Pharmacology 

James CHARLES Mannes, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

James PACKARD Mann, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

JOHN Bayne Marsury, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Cosimo AJMONE Marsan, M.D., Associate in Neurology 

WILLIAM Laverne MARSH, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 

Rosert Epwarp Martin, M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

SHIRLEY SUE MARTIN, A.B.. M. D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gy necology 

Rasam Massumt, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

MARGARET KATHERINA McCanr, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

WILLIAM Gray McCarren, M.S., Assistant Professor of Mic "robiology 

DENNIS PARFREMENT McCarry, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Котн МсСілхтоск, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology 

WILLIAM STANLEY McCune, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 

James Jerry MCFARLAND, Jn., B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of 0 
gology 

Tuomas Honce McGavacx, A.B., M. D., Special Lecturer on Metabolic Diseases 3 

WILLIAM Prentiss McKetway, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics 
Gynecology 

Joun WiLLIAM McTicue, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

WILLIAM Carey Metoy, M.D., M.S. in Med.. Associate in Surgery : 

ROBERT ALLEN Menpersonn, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ne urologic ral Surgery 

Maurice Mensn, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

ARTHUR Donatp Mrnnrrr, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

GEORGE Witcox METCALF, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 

HERMAN ARNOLD MEYERSBURG, B.S., M.D., Associate in Psychiatry 


Otolary” 


JosePH Vrrorp Micnarski, Ph.D., Special Lecturer in Anatomy Pediatr” 
HILARY ETHEL CLARA Millar, L.R.CP.. S.E.. M.P.H., Clinical Instructor in | 
Psychiatry 


FRANK NELSON MILLER, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of Pathology 
RALPH Bretney Miter, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Jere HorLoway Mircuett, B.S., M.D., Associate in Physiology 
REGINALD Henry Mircette, M. D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
ALBERT Jay Monum, M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
WILLIAM Corson Mouter, A.B.. M. D., Associate in Physiology 

Marvin Inwin Mones, M.D., B.S., Clinical Instructor i in Pediatrics 
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Lor IRENE РгАтт, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 

Hanorp Prorskv, Ph.B., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatric Psychiatry 

ROBERT SMALLwoop Poore, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

DANIEL Pracer, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry k 

ANDREW GABRIEL Pranpont, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Warren GODFREY Preisser, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

NEEL Jack Price, B.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

Maurice Proras, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

HERBERT Lamont Росн, B.S., M.D., University Physician 

Jose Raraet Рос, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

LAWRENCE Eras Putnam, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Bonis RABKIN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Dav Pratr Ratt, M.D., Ph.D., Lecturer in Physiology 

ЈоѕЕРН Enwanp Rar, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

JosEPH EUGENE RANKIN, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychiatry 

Epwarp Luxe Rea, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ADRIAN Recmos, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

JOHN ALTON REED, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

MELVIN ReıcH, Ph.D., Assistant Research Professor of Pharmacology 

THOMAS ELMER REICHELDERFER, B.S., M.D., M.P.H., Associate Clinical Prof 
Pediatrics 

*EucENE MARSHALL RENKIN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology 

FREDERICK TURNER Reuter, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Urology . 

Jack Јасов Кнеҹсо1р, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Duane Case Ricutmeyer, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 

Barton Winters Ricuwine, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 


essor Of 


Norman CHARLES Rintz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry . gl Sir 
Huco Vicron Rizzou, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurologic’ 
gery 


Joun Wurrson Roark, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

JACOB ROBBINS, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Mary LOUISE ROBBINS, Ph.D., Professor of Microbiology 

Rogert Hoop Ковептѕом, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 

Етоүр STERLING ROGERS, B.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

RICHARD ALLAN Rocers, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry — hoped” 

Austin BERTRAM ROHRBAUGH, Jr., A.B.. M.D. Clinical Instructor in Of 
Surgery 

Rurus Martin Rott, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology 

MONROE James Romansky, A.B., M.D.. Professor of Medicine 

WALTER Josepu Romesxo, B.S., M.D., Associate in Ophthalmology 

Morton Hanorp Rose, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ARTHUR ROSENBAUM, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | K 

Morris Нїнзн ROSENBERG, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicin 

ТАСОВ RosENswErc, B.S., M.D., C.M., Instructor in Surgery 


Louis Ross, M.D., Associate in Medicine G ecology 

InwiN Winn Rovner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and GY 

Norman HARTLEY RUBENSTEIN, M.D., Associate in Medicine pene- Psy 
es: 


MARSHALL DEGRAFFENRIED Rurrin, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Proj 
chiatry 


* On leave of absence 1960-61. 
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Јоѕеру Aziz SABR, A.B., М D., Associate in Otolaryngology 


AROLD CHARLES Sanin, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
JOHN HARMER Sacer. A B. M-D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Zack Wirren SANDERS, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Ir structor in Neurology 
ELVIN WESLEY SANDMEYER, Jn., A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
^ Gynecology 
| Tuas Stone Sappincton, A.B., M.D., Assistant ( li 
STANLEY Jay SARNOFF, A.B., M.D., 
“ARY KATHE RINE 
W ILLIAM WILFRED 
‘HARLES Josepy S 
RicHARp S 


nical Professor of Medicine 
Special Lecturer on Cardiovascular Physiology 
LAURENCE SARTWI LL, \.В., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
SAUNDERS, B.S., M.D.. Assistant Professor of Radiology 
AVARESE, JR., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

: CHAENGOLD, B.S., M.D.. f ssist 
ESLIE СНА FER, M.B., Ch.B., Clinical In tructor in Psychiatry 
A.B., M.D., As ociate in Medicine 
Cyru EN, Ph.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicin 


Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
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ма + ^w x а RTER, А.В., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

YMAN D rz R, B.S., M.D., Assoc iate in Medicine | 

Denn; Sn 0 SHAPIRO, M.D., ( linical Professor of Neurology 
Sauer, Ha А.В, M.D., ( linical Instru tor in Medicine ; | 
“RNEST Seat SHEA, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obste trics and Gynecology 
Max Apa WATSON SH PPARD, M.D., C.M.. Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
OSE py, та : HERER, M.S., M.D.. ¢ li nical Instruc tor in Medicine 

"ERAL) "ш HERIDAN, А.В., M.D., Clinica Instructor in Psychiatry 
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AROLD Map. OLL, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
4 ARTIN SILVER | ж 
Lauri BA IN SILVER, A.B., M.D., Associate in Med 


edicine 
AMES pom Sist EN, A.B., M.D., Clinic al Ir structor in Medi ine 
Trey Е Lu Т : TES, M.D., Assistant Professor 
LBERT "Pa Ist SIU, B.S., M.D., Assistant Profe ssor of Medicine 

BENT үү ADSMA, Ph.D., M.D., Special Lecturer on Internal Medic ine 

JOHN Еп ^v IAMS SMITH, Ph.D., Associate Profe 

Ralp Gra 4 MITH, А.В. M.D., Assistant Clini 
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Scorr п 20 SMITH, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
Nich LAS IELD SMITH, Ph.D., Associate in Radiology 
Lur 1 H TRICK DILLON Smytu, M.S., M.B., Ch.B.. Ass ant Professor of Surgery 
eR Hg ger) 


“NRY SNYDER, A.B.. M.D., Assoc iate in Med cine 


ynecology 
SPREHN, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 


AM STARK AB M.D., Professor of Radiology 
шу Nonro; E M.D., Assoc iate in Pediatric Psychiatry j 
iiie STERLING, B.S., M.D., Clinica Instructor in Pediatrics 
LO Dar ENS, I h.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology 
М LES > . Professorial Lecturer in A natomy 
re Har муч К STIECI ER, А.В., M.D., Associate іп } 
LUN Een STOLAR, B.S., M.D., 
ON Ay м RETE STONE, A.B.. M.D.. 
ARRISON Sn BBs. 
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Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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SAMUEL JACOB NATHAN Sucar, Phar.G., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Med: 
icine ; 
BENJAMIN Harpy SULLIVAN, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Mediciné 

LAWRENCE PAUL SULLIVAN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physiology 

Davip Cuen-Hwa Sun, M.D., Sc.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Leon SwELL, Ph.D., Associate Professorial Lecturer on Lipids 

STANLEY JEROME Tavpers, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

IRENE GORSKI Tamacna, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine { 

NELsoN Monroe Tart, B.S., M.D., Clincal Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecolog} 

Norman TAUB, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 

ROBERT GEORGE TAYLOR, M.D., Associate in Medicine 

IRA Rockwoop Tetrorp, Ph.D., Professor of Anatomy a 

SARAH SHTOFFER TENENBLATT, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Psych? 

James RICHARD THISTLETHWAITE, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Surge? 

LAWRENCE Jay Tuomas, B.S., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

CHARLES WATERS THOMPSON, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Howarp Erwin Ticxtin, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 4 

CHARLES STANLEY TipBALL, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Research Professor of Physiology 

Mary ELIZABETH TIDBALL, Ph.D., Associate in Physiology 

GEORGE TiEvskv, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

ANNA Coyne Topp, A.B., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry ол 

Aaron HERBERT Traum, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Preventive Medicine 
Community Health 

CARLETON RAYMOND TREADWELL, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry 

Howard Ретттт TREICHLER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics an е 

Joun WATKINS Trenis, A.B., M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine lot 

WILLIAM MACLOHON TRIBLE, A.B., M.D., M.Med.Sc., Associate in Оіоіагу = 

Pinparos Roy VacELos, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

GEoRcE VanrKEs Vanouny, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biochemistry 

Nan VAN WAGENEN, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology 

Francis New. Warpnmop, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry nm 

James CHRISTOPHER WALSH, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics an4 © 
ecology 

Joun WALSH, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine logy 

DONALD WALTERS, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec?" = 

WILLARD BEECHER WALTERS, B.S., M.D., Associate in Otolaryngology 

ROBERT ORR Wartuen, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics diari 

JOHN AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, B.S., M.D., Associate Clinical Professor of Pe 

DONALD Morcan WATKIN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

ЈОЅЕРН Hicks WATSON, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine ТШ 

Joun Warr, Jr., M.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Medicine and Reha 

James Winston Warts, B.S., M.D., Professor of Neurological Surgery 

WILLIAM Jack Weaver, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

CHARLES RICHARD Wess, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 

CHARLES MALCOLM WEBER, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Radiology _ 

Myron Ezra WEGMAN, A.B., M.D., M.P.H., Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 

GEoRcE Davis WEICKHARDT, M.D., Associate in Neurology 

Jonn Russet WEIMER, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 

Jacos ЈоѕеРН WEINSTEIN, B.S., Phar.G., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

Daner Leicn Weiss, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Pathology 
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S JELL WENGER, M.D Íssociate in Phys cal Medicine and Rehabilitat 
^ LEE WERK MAN, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
HELENE GILLIAERT WERNER. A.B., M.D., Instructor i Anesthesiology 
f D1 CART ELIZABETH WESTECKER, Dr. rer. nat, Associate in Physiology 
| _ m Wuerry, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery _ 
З STANLEY WHITE, Jr., B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
| Romeny оме, M.D., ( linical Instructor in Anesthesiology 1 : 
Phar, MANFRED WEDE RSHEIM, M.D., Ph.D., Associate Research Professo 
nacology 
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'ENDEL I. к wn | MI Derim nd. Senlilolo: 
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| › 1 ARSHALL WILLIAMS, M.D., Associate Clinical Professor ol Veurological 
т Surgery : s 
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Gu INEGRAD, A.B., M.D., Associate in Physio n 
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Surgery 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mi robiolo; 1 
Wricut, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 
"HARLES Wyman, A.B.. 

TarLoR Yares, M.D.. 
OCHELSoN, A.B.. 


Z EUGENE ZIMMERM 


M.D., Associate in Radiology 

Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 

M.D., Professor 0j Psychiatry 

AN, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pathology 
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VELy ; ERT BELL, B.S., Teac hing Fellow in Pharmacology 
Carma ади Brrran, A.B., M.D., Fellow in Medicine (Renal Diseases 
lHo) EK, B.S., Teaching Fellow in Physiology 
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A.B., Fellow in Biochemistry 


Jr., M.D.. Fellow in Medicine (Hematology) 
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Аврил, Bayam Моутовл NAQIYYULLAH, B.S., M.D., Research Fellow in Pharm@ 
cology 

Vincent Parteras, A.B., M.D., C.M., Fellow in Medicine (Re nal Diseases) 

CHARLES RAYMOND PETERSON, M.D., Fellow in Physical Medicine and Rehabili 
tation 

ROBERT SANFORD Rozman, M.S., Research Fe llow in Pharmacology 

IVAN CHARLES SCHATTAN, B.S 4 M.D., Fellow in Medicine (E ndocrinology) 

STANLEY InwiN Suerr, M.S., Sanders Fellow in Bioche mistry 

ELIZABETH Weiss STEPHENSON, B.S., Teachin g Fellow in Physiology 

WILLIAM ROBERT STERLING, M.S.. Teac hing Fellow in Pharmac ology 

ANDREE RAYMONDE JEANNE-MARIE Tuomas, P.C.B.. M. D., Fellow in Medicine (Car 
diovascular Diseases) 

JAMES BLAKE Tuomas, M.S., Fellow in, Anatomy 

Norman Aaron WALENSKY, M.S. , Teaching Fe „Шош in Anatomy 

Mary Farons: Warr, M.D., Rosie Fellow in Medicine (Renal Diseases) 

ABDALLA GHALI ABADIER, M.B., Ch.B., Assistant in Plastic Surgery 

Ramiro Jose ABAUNZA, B.S., M.D., Assistant in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
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n ecology 
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ıe Faculty. 
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COMMITTEE ON A PPOINTMEN rs AND PROMOTIONS 


Brian Blades, Chairman 
T. M. Peery, C. R. Treadwell 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CANCER RESEARCH 
L. K. Alpert, Chairman 
Frank Allan, J. M. Bailey, J. К. Cromer, C. T. Klopp, William Newman, Mary Ro 
bins, W. W. Saunders 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION 
C. S. Wise, Chairman 
J. P. Adams, T. M. Brown, J. M. Evans, Irene Tamagna, J. R. Thistlethwaite 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTION 


=e : : wm it is 
March 1825. Of the medical schools now in existence in the United States ^. 
the eleventh in chronological order of founding. The University Hospital ө 


Dispensary were established in 1898 as a part of the organization of the 5с à 
The present George Washington University Hospital was opened in 1948, 80 lini 
Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Memorial Building housing the Cancer e 
was completed in 1954. Additional clinical facilities are used at the District 
Columbia General Hospital, Children’s Hospital, St. Elizabeths Hospital, Kid 
Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital. The School of Medicine таш ith 
close affiliation not only with the various divisions of the University, but als Я 


gi 

the numerous medical research and scientific establishments of the fodern Pr 

ernment in the Nation's Capital. Washington provides world renowned h art 
1c 


facilities, comprehensive museums, and excellent recreational facilities W 
available to students. 
OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the School of Medicine is to prepare men and wome 
art and science of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever € dent 
society. It is the responsibility of the School of Medicine to provide its ae well 
with a systematic plan of instruction in the basic medical sciences, Wit nd 
guided clinical experience, with opportunities for expression іп reseate™ 
with a philosophy in keeping with the highest ethics of the profession. أي‎ 

To achieve these objectives the School of Medicine has developed & pr the 
plan of instruction and a balanced, comprehensive curriculum. To carry o" ind 
program the University maintains a faculty of adequate size and of 00 
ability and makes use of facilities which provide exceptional opportun 
research and clinical training. 

PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum is a progressive one, beginning with basic med 


n in th 
hangi" 


ities 


E". 
ical science ‹ d 
disease 


expanding to include the more complex aspects of the prevention of | 4 dep?" 
care of the sick. The teaching program is organized under the — 
ments of the School of Medicine. (See “Courses of Instruction", pages 47 


The School of Medicine 


l The schedule for the first year begins with an orientation week designed to 
introduce the 


new students to the Faculty, to the upperclassmen, and to the en 
vironment for 


their medical education. The students meet for informal panel 
“lscussions with upperclassmen and members of the Faculty on such subjects as 
Curriculum, medical terminology, use of library facilities, ethics and aims of the 
medical profession, and student health, 

irst year ins 


the с] truction is given in anatomy, biochemistry, and physiology using 
le c 


medi assroom and laboratory facilities of the School of Medicine. Early in their 
edical caras н үү : 
ical careers students are encouraged to participate in research. 


| aving completed the preliminary study of structure and function of the 
‘ermal body, the 


diseac 
18еаве processes 
"ausing dise 


student progresses in the second year to a consideration of 
and mechanisms. The various microbial agents capable oí 
ase are studied in the course in microbiology, and the effect of these 


and | i | 

е: other harmful substances upon the body are studied in the course in path- 
à; 8Y. The modes of 

Course in 


Sciences 
9r the re 


action of various therapeutic agents are considered in the 
pharmacology. Introductory lectures and demonstrations in the clinical 


ctures, conferences, and clinical studies. He serves in the various 
' hospital assisting in the preparation of clinical records and pe: 
and the certain clinical laboratory examinations. He learns to apply diagnostic 
> procedures in the care of patients. During this period instruction 
r іп small groups. The instructor reviews the student's observations 
uring t and guides him in the development and application of his knowledge. 
up. 5 the following summer each fourth year student is required to spend 


Weeks i С 5 г ` г р 
Ourtl veeks in опе of the clinical facilities of the School of Medicine. In the 
! year the stude 


least 


' al o 
at the bedside 


ent’s responsibility for inpatient care continues and enlarges. 
* an equal part of his time is spent in the study and care of clini 
J The University Hospital, the District of Columbia General Hospital, 
Hospital, Mount Alto Veterans Administration Hospital, and St. Eliza- 


Hospitz : ч i ч 1 ux 
Әзра] provide the student with experience in many fields. In this final 
ormal medic 


consid ent s 
Sidered ; 
| “ered in 
Роп satisf 
le Student is 
Specialty 


Year 0 
al education stress is placed upon the total patient and his 
0 that emotional and economic as well as physical factors may be 
the restoration of the individual to a state of health and happiness. 
actory completion of the four-year course of the School of Medicine. 
well prepared for graduate training leading to a career in general 
Practice, research, medical education, or government service. 
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THE CURRICULUM 


v 5 F- کے‎ 
Subject Lecture Ба er ‘onference| Total 
| Clerkship 
First YEAR 
Gross Anatomy ........ 85 210 —- 295 
Embryology and Histology 60 120 — 180 
Neuroanatomy 32 96 — 88 
Biochemistry ... 76 180 32 288 
Physiology ........ 1023; +152 2 296 
Biostatistics ............... РИ s — 16 
Disaster Medicine .. a 16 — — 16 
Introductory Medical Psychology..... 16 — == 16 
Psychopathology .............. 16 — -— 16 
Total ...... 4x | тв | 64 |12 
_ ا ا‎ 
SECOND YEAR 
— —M —— CE 
Microbiology . | 64 | 14 6 a 
Pathology .. 64 136 2 14 
Pharmacology 40 80 24 Le 
Physical Diagnosis 16 96 — r^ 
Psychiatry . m E 48 — 48 
Clinical Microscopy | 16 32 a" 48 
Medicine .... : emi | .49 | — TM 32 
Surgery ........ : | 32. |] — — 32 
Community Health 32 — — 32 
Pediatrics .......... 32 — e; 32 
Neurology .............. 32 — - 16 
Obstetrics and Gynecology.............. 16 — "s 16 
Radiology ............. Saad RF. 16 | — = 
Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprud- 16 
ence ...... 16 — Е; 16. 
"телин aad — “2 
Dermatology 16 — — 00 
172 536 | ie 


Total . 


The School of Medicine 


E es е ч 
Lecture Laboratory 
Subject onference or Total 
or Clinic Clerkship 
Tump YEAR 
> ацша 


Anesthesiology 


Clin: 16 — 16 
+ nical Pathological Conference 16 - 16 
edicine i 64 240 304 

tical Laboratory - 60 60 
curology |. 16 60 76 
trice and Gynecology 96 120 216 
,Pthalmology 16 = 16 
ediatrics 4 32 120 | 152 
Tysica] Medicine 16 T | 16 
Sychiatry 16 - 16 

\adiology 16 — 16 

Свету 112 240 | 352 
tolaryngology 16 — | 16 

The ting and Emergency — 120 120 
а *ràpeutic Conference 2 — 32 
ro ору A " 16 st | 16 

Total 180 960 1,440 

E 
۱ SUMMER CLERKSHIP 
Medic; D r е * - x 

dicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology or Pediatrics—eight weeks be- 
tween tl . ` ? t 
urd and fourth years. 

TN FOURTH YEAR 

e Eccl ___ — = е «а LL НА 

et Clinics M - 120 120 
“с; ), ш : a 

os al Pathologica] Conference 28 28 

Merc Medicine 19 m 12 

gj шеше, 60 360 
8tetring К 

m and Gynecology — 240 240 

dur! oe 28 240 268 
oy : 120 120 

«lic He, 1 : т We 

Surgery lealth Practice 5 — 5 

S E " 60 360 

Ушар al ^ У 

"he "al Anatomy - 15 = 15 
gical athology | 12 he 12 


Otal 
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EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Medical School Building.—The building housing the School of Medicine is # 
five-story structure with lecture rooms, classrooms, students' rooms, and the fol- 
lowing laboratories: anatomy; biochemistry ; microbiology and community health; 
pathology; pharmacology; and physiology. 

They are fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory 
courses and to acquire the technical skill necessary in modern clinical a 
investigative work. 

Research and Administration Building.—The Research Building houses special 
laboratories for graduate and staff research in the departments of Anatomy 
Biochemistry; Microbiology and Community Health; Pharmacology; and Phys 
ology. Special facilities are provided for the study of radioactive compounds, ва 
tissue-culture techniques, and the virologic procedures. Selected students 8 
invited to participate in certain aspects of the research program either on 
volunteer basis or with the support of special Research Scholarships. 

On the first floor, the west wing is occupied by a modern medical library; the 
east wing houses the administrative offices of the School of Medicine. РПО! 
graphie laboratories and other facilities for audiovisual aids to education af Ж 
the second floor. 

Medical Library.—The Medical Library in well-equipped quarters on the fir 
floor of 1339 H Street, NW., contains 23,000 carefully selected volumes, includiné 
the new medical works and the principal medical journals, - 

Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other medical and scientific librarie* 


ay, 
The Medical Library is open from 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. each class d 


Monday through Friday, and from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Saturday. fot 

A branch of the Medical Library is maintained in the University Hospital 
the use of the resident physicians, interns, and students. It is open Ma 
through Friday, 1:00 to 5:00 р.м. and 6:00 to 11:00 р.м. During the acad 
year the library is also open Saturday and Sunday from 1:00 to 5:00 Р.М. P 

The George Washington University Hospital —This 425-bed hospital is sta of 
and directed by the Faculty of The George Washington University Schorr gj 
Medicine. It provides excellent clinical opportunity for the instruction of m has 
students. Practically every specialty in the fields of medicine and surgery ed 
assigned space and equipment in both the outpatient department and the 
patient section of this modern hospital. 


GOVERNMENT Museums 
y 

The Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, on the grounds of Walter Reed ye 
Medical Center, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions, cance: 
general medicine and surgery as well as those of special military — 
Its collection of anatomical and pathological specimens comprises mater seun 
ceived from all areas of the world and is unequaled in this country. The sit 
of Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, the Botam ord 
dens, and the various collections of the Department of Agriculture “Medicine 
opportunity for study of materials of special interest in various areas of 
and its allied sciences. 
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CLINICAL FACILITIES 


Students at The 
Clinica] training at 


the University Hospital, at the University Cancer Clinic, and 
at four affiliated hos 


pitals, 

of е Ceorge Washington University Hospital. The Medical Director and Chiefs 
1. "ices are responsible for the supervision of patient care. The individual 

Student has direct responsibility to patients under supervision. Clinical and clini- 

Са] patholog 


indi ical conferences are held in which the history of patients, the physical 
€ р Р 
Sings, laboratory records, and the post-mortem pathology, are presented and 
Correlated. 

T OVES і, 

he | niversity Clinics. 


it The University Clinics have facilities for each Service 
1 the Hospital. 


кы, Fourth-year students are assigned in rotation by section for in- 
Tüction in the 


3 г Pap 
University Clinics. 
, he George 


arw; Washington University Cancer Clinic.—The Helen L. and Mary E. 

9 пек , . . . - 7 . “1 • . 

and Wick Memorial building, opened in 1954, houses the Cancer Detection Clini 
Special labor 


m atories for research related to the nature, diagnosis, and treat- 
ent of cancer 


The facilis: : , 
st facilities of the Cancer Detection Clinic are used for teaching medical 
“dents, The di 


sented, T agnosis and treatment of various forms of neoplasms are pre- 
* The results of treatment are evaluated by follow-up studies. 
Distri: 


t of Columbii l ital Vashi 8 ` } ite s 
ё s 1 General Hospital.—W ashington large city hos vital ha 
an annua] ce н 3 e l 


Opportunities + of 24,178 inpatients and 211,835 outpatients. It provides clinical 
уеду, 2 every branch of medicine and surgery. Y 
Children in t ppum- This is one of the largest and best known hospitals for 
"Xperience _ the United States, Medical students receive training and clinical 
> їп pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient services, 
` beths Hospital —This hospital provides care for approximately 8,000 
>a year with nearly every known psychiatric and neurologic disorder. The 


"COrge W а 
in thej shington University medical students begin their studies in psychiatry 
ar and these 


en r first ye 
t mhi... 
Th Psychiatrists 


'al experie 
n Unive 


ministration Hospital.—Clinical experience in both medi- 
TY 18 provided at this Veterans Administration hospital. 


ADMISSION 


APPLIC ATION FOR ADMISSION 


1. А 
Чоу ld directions for 
tangerin 18е registrar 


Versity, 20 5 record to th 
Without 


application will be furnished on request. The applicant 
of each college previously attended to send an official 
€ Director of Admissions, The George Washington Uni- 
treet NW., Washington 6, D. C. Photostatic copies of credentials 


* origi : + A : 
Епа] signature of the certifying authority are not satisfactory. It 


m nN ai iua i a ir 


George Washington University School of Medicine receive 


Já 
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کک 


is the responsibility of the applicant to see that all credentials are forwarded Ї0 
the Director of Admissions of the University. 

2. Two recent photographs, with signatures, are required of each applicant. 

3. Applicants for admission are required to take the Medical College Admission 
Test, sponsored by the Association of American Medical Colleges, in advant 
of the academic year for which application is made. 1 

4. A fee of $10 to defray the cost of completing the records for consideration 
by the Committee on Admissions must accompany each application. This 1 
applies to students whose premedical training was completed at this Universi 
as well as to students who have not previously attended this University. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


College Courses 


Chemistry: 8 
Inorganic (including 4 hours of laboratory ) 
Qualitative analysis may be counted as part of this requirement. 68 
Organic (including laboratory) 
The equivalent of a one-year college course 8 
Biology (including 4 hours of laboratory ) 
A course in either general biology or zoology 8 
Physics (including at least 2 hours of laboratory ) 6 


English Composition and Literature 


With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged t0 е 
low their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of We 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by whic "n 
applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover E 
ject matter in the medical program. n 

While well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after сотре 
minimal 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are foun 
be better qualified for the study of medicine after four years of college wo™ 


ADVANCED STANDING 


he 
A student who has satisfactorily completed part of the requirements к a 
degree of Doctor of Medicine may apply for advanced standing if his Оой 
been equivalent to that required by The George Washington University үп 
of Medicine. Before final admission to the third year class, the applica” 


have passed Part I of the National Board Examinations. 


just 


SELECTION PROCEDURES py the 
The Committee on Admissions is guided in the selection of students "rest 
applicant’s academic ability, the results of the Medical College Admit 
and personal qualifications as determined by letters of reference an 
interview. Applicants are interviewed on invitation by the Committee. „sible. 
Each applicant is notified of the Committee’s decision as soon as рен А 
An applicant who is offered а place in a class is required, within ге rve of 
to notify the Director of Admissions of his intent to accept the place pe to the 
him. A deposit of $100 must be remitted not later than January 15th por 


nal 
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| 
сна - ند‎ of the academic year for which he applied. This de posit will | 
not be refunded after January 15th. It will be credited toward the tuition for the | 
first semester, 


Accompanying the offer of a 


place in class will be forms for a report on physical 

Condition, This report must be completed and returned to the Director of Admis- 

‘ons by the applicant’s physician within two months of receipt of the letter 
acceptance, 


REGISTRATION 
A For the 
School, 13 


tration is 


' " E d : ЭЕ | 
academic year 1961-62. registration will be conducted at the Medica] 


35 H Street NW., from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 P.M., September 14. Regis- 
for a period of one academic year. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
The follo 
Pplic 


Wing tees have 


я been adopted: 
ation fee 


$ 10.00 | 
uiti г , | 
^m fee, for each academic year 1,200.00 

€ i " ' А я - 5 

Ў "ni Special] examinations, for each subject 0.00 

*Sidenn "m H atat 

f mace fee, charged each student granted “leave of absence” status 

* 1 { ч 

Or the academic year in the S hool of Medicine 90.00 
Taduation Bia 25.00 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


Fee | | 
E €8 for the year are $1,200, payable in two installments of $600 each in ad 
c H 

* of the beginning 0 


f eac h semester. 
^ ees are 
f 

St Str 

( 


Payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University, 725 Twenty- 
as some other arrangement may be announced. Amounts 
on or before registration day for the fall semester and on or | 
аз may be announced by the Office of the Treasurer for the fi 
"Bistrati 
Student h 


‚ © Such date 
“Pring 


Calendar. ) 
on in the School of Medicine is for 


the full а‹ ade mic у Ir. A fter 


a | 

Acce e N the courses of instruction he is obligated for the full tuition 
Obligate E “4 the School of Medicine of student’s fees does not in any way 
ig reserved геа to accept the student for any subse цеп! year and the right 
the Student a require the withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of 

Credit f or the School, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 

he اوا‎ will not be given until, at the completion of a laboratory cours 
Prop Пав replaced or paid for all articl 
trae 


es of equipment or other Universit 


has lost, broken, or destroyed. All breakage or loss not directly | 
ап individual student 


is assessed pro rata. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
m - Hu 
т Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT H 
: { 
unir à; , i 
lr ү num cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment microscope, | 

Uniform terials, glass slides, clinical thermon eter, stethoscope, hemocytometer. 

7 " ate b z d 
thir ete, approximately as follows: first veat $500; second year, $250: i 
; fourth 4 го 1 eocc | 1 
year, $80: total $95 | 
of $I a en ar, $80; total у 


mester is charged for the use (optional) of a locker 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


The following scholarships, prizes, and loan funds are limited to students ™ 
the School of Medicine. The University offers many others which are open {0 
medical students. A special bulletin containing a complete list and full inform® 
tion may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, The 
George Washington University, Washington 6, D.C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


s M 6 , " d 
Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified fal 


are credited in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry 8 ed 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the scholarship is award г 
Applicants must have established an academic record in courses at this institut 
and should apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the Office 0 ye 
Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships not later than April 1 preceding ! 
academic year for which the scholarship is to be awarded. 

Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the a г 
$180, established in 1946 by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mothe 
Anna Bartsch, is available to a woman intern in The George Washington Un 
sity Hospital. Award is made upon the recommendation of the Hospital's Inte 
ship Committee. 

Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship.—This scholarship, | 
of $500, established in 1946 by Dr. Аппа Bartsch-Dunne, as a memoria! 
mother, Anna Bartsch, is available to a woman in the School of Medicine 
outstanding scholarship, character, and promise, who intends to make the practic? 
medicine her life profession.” The award is made upon the recommendation ? 
Faculty of the School of Medicine. { $175 


mount of 


unt 
in the amo 
= ] to het 
[7 


er 50 


ordinarily awarded for full-time activity during the summer months; 
traineeships support part-time work during the academic year. Scho a ег 
"matched" with members of the faculty in accordance with their mutual ams 
ests. Trainees are designated by the departments responsible for the prog! 
These programs have been sponsored by the National Institutes of He eate 
National Foundation, Lederle Laboratories, and the Tobacco Industry Ff 
Committee. ing are 

University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology.—Ten scholars, of 
available, each to cover the cost of 24 semester hours of the 30 in the last Утай 
the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in edica 
nology. 


PRIZES $, 


Allie 
Allie S. Freed Prize.—This prize of $40 established in 1957 by Mrs. yo of 
Freed, is awarded annually to a member of the graduating class in the preven 
Medicine who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field © 


Medicine. 


Alec Horwitz Prize. 

Witz js awarded 

exceptional prof 
op em Prize.—This prize of $100 established in 1957 by Mrs 

Huron W. Lawson in memory of her husband, D 

distinguished member of the Medical Staff of The George Washington University 

ss awarded annually to a member of the graduating class in the School of Med il 

le 


( Who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of Obstetrics and 
"Ynecology. 


his prize of $100 established in 1959 by Dr. Alec Hor 


annually to a member of the senior class who has demonstrated || 
iciency in the field of surgery. 


; Dr. Huron W. Lawson, who was 


. Julius S. Ne 
in 1956 


Class of 


laser Prize in Orthopedic Surgery.—This prize of $100, established 
by Dr. Julius S. Neviaser, is awarded 
the School of Medi 
n Orthopedics. 


5 hn Ordronaux Prize.—This prize of $140 is awarded annually to the membe: 
the graduating 


pm lass of the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic 
Standing. 


annually to the student of the junior 


: ine who scores the highest grade in a written exam 
ation i 


FINANCIAL Ар | 
ance yj llowing = University in accord 
directed 1 the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Inquiries should be 
їп » to the Office of the Treasurer. 

m Loan Fund.—The Trus 
ade avai] 


o ment of tu 


loan funds are available to students in the 


tees of The George Washington University 
nts to provide for partial 


Applications for these loans must be made three days prior t 


tuition installments are due. 
Loan Fund.—This fund contributed by Joseph H. Himes is 
ello | › students in the School of Medicine. 

Creek = Medical School Loan Fund.—The W. K. Kellogg Foundation in Battle 
Medicine Ean, has established a loan 


E of Medicine | 


8, is $: і n 
Pfze, jo SVailable fo 


fund for students in the School of 


oan Fund.—This fund, largely contributed by medical 


é > | 
г loans to students in the School of Medicine. 


fund edical School Loan Fund.—Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has established a 
Suther} ®ans to students in the School of Medicine. 

Sut} and Medical School Loan Fund.—This fund, established by Mrs. Rose L. 
lerland ; 


' 18 available for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 


REGULATIONS | 


A ATTENDANCE 
Student is 


Dleteq and f not permitted to attend classes until registration has been com- 
e r з я 
es due have been paid. Regular attendance is required. 


GRADES 


The f 

> „е follow; : 
(65.74 tran grading System is used A (90-100): B (80-89); C (75-79): D 
is ton; F (below 65) failure: / (i 
cx Vt above, 
қ t У iti 1 . T 
ed and tioned In any subject will not be advanced until such condition 

Па then only by authority of the Fac ulty. 


ncomplete), the passing grade in each 


now: 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during 890 
at the end of each semester. 

All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part I and Part П 
of the National Board Examinations. 


GRADUATION 
Application for Graduation 


Application for a degree should be filed in the Office of the Registrar by Mare? 
1 of the senior year. 


Presence at Graduation 


: : , ч : тіней 
A candidate is required to be present at the graduation exercises unless WI! 
application for graduation in absentia is approved by the Dean. 


Ricut то Dismiss STUDENTS 


"ur Ae ce om 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student в" 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
dent or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


к : ^ jcin? 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the School of Med 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine is conferred. 


COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 


jdat 
In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candi 
must complete, at least 90 semester hours of prescribed college work (at и e 
hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian College 
senior liberal arts college), and the first year of the medical curriculum. padent 
satisfactory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the $ 
becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE at be 

Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine аг 
at least twenty-one years of age, and free of all indebtedness to the бел study 
He must have completed satisfactorily not less than four academic years 0 uel 
as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed all required courses, 4" 
satisfactorily all prescribed examinations. 


Honors 


> : se with an 97. 
A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course wi “yith 
grade of 90 or above, may be recommended by the Faculty for gra 
distinction." 


; ———— —— 
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STUDENT LIFE 


| HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
The 
EM It also provides first aid in the event of an emergency. 
c privileges include: (1) the physical examination of all entering eim. 
ИЗ; (2) three visits by the University physician or surgeon, office or residence 
(Distric 


( t of Columbia) in any one illness, exclusive of 
lon, laboratory. ( 


niversity maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic in its 


a specialist, surgical opera- 
nursing j | - X-ray examination ; (3) hospitalization, in luding board and 
cam см ^ University Hospital for not more than one week during um twelve- 
istration An the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Admin- 
thetics X. additional hospital charges for operating room, laboratory, anes- 
studen, NT medications, or any other special service must be paid by the 

; е duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one week) is also 


to be " . 
т determined by the Director of Health Administration. 
^w medical be 
© University se 
16 student is 
own choice 


nefit does not apply to illness or disability incurred previous to 
mester or prior to payment of tuition fees. 


allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
, but when he does so he will be 


ul responsible for the fees charged. 
ac (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit or 
Пу the me, 


lical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his miscon- 


breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the 


ealth Administration has authority to determine the necessity and 
hospitalization : 


Uct or 


nivera; (3) a student who has severed his connection with the 
ity is ineligible for medical benefits. 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
> All first 


tion with; year students are required to have a comprehensive physical examina- 
^ 10 days of admission to the $ hool of Medicine. The students are in- 
Significant findings and advised regarding such measures as will tend 


An m maintain a high standard of health. 
ition medica] stuc 


in 
g Program Which the 
Ulin 


lp ther 


lents benefit from the complete Tuberculosis Case Find- 
School maintains. Under this program all students receive 
examinations, and such special attention from chest spe- 
to reduce to a minimum the dangers from tuberculosis. 


against those diseases for which proven prophylaxis exists. 


TL. n LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
the | niversity 
Non, M 


maintains four residence halls. Meals are served at the Student 


Admissj 
18sion А i А 
Pplicati to the University does not include a room reservation. A separate 
M ation for ¢ 
May & roc 


tst, { om should be made well in advance (for the fall semester by 
0 B a . " " . А 
Bether with А the Spring semester by January first). Forms for application, to- 
for detailed information. 


may be obtained from the Director of Activities 
ector of Activities for Men. 

rning private rooming and boarding facilities near the Uni- 
students twenty-one years of 


Informan the Dir 
Versity ation conce 
dent, , OT Women 
of too Б һе obtai 

5 In priy 


age or older and for men stu- 
ned at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservation 


ate houses must be made by students 


ا 


— 
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All girls under the age of twenty-one, who are enrolled for twelve or molt 
semester hours of academic work at the University and who are not living with 
their parents or relatives, may live outside the dormitory only with the permission 
and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, and upon receipt of writle? 
requests from parents. In no case will permisison be granted for such girls to 
domiciled outside the dormitories except with persons approved by the Director ? 
Activities for Women. 

Women Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Hall provides single rooms at $45 ? 
month and double rooms at $40 a month a person. 

The Dolly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month a person. 

Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double rooms for $30 a month a perso: 

The John Quincy Adams Hall provides 69 double rooms each with study alco” 
and bath. Rooms rent for $40 a month a person. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


Alpha Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society. Members of the Junior 
and Senior classes meeting the qualifications specified by the constitution of the 
Society are eligible for election to membership. 4 

William Beaumont Medical Society.—Medical students showing unusual ability 
are elected by the active members of this society, which was founded to encourage 
medical writing and research among medical students. ~_ 

Howard Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society —The fifteen students m th 
third and fourth year classes who maintain the highest grades in their wor 
obstetrics are eligible for membership. ‘ne 

Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—Students of the third and fourth years who ma» 
tain a scholastic average of 88 per cent are eligible for membership. 


RECREATION 


= : : i i þer 
The nation’s capital provides abundant recreational resources, a large "riri 


of which are available at little or no cost. There are numerous art £4 
museums, concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of sron 
toric interest. There are, in addition, the usual commercial recreation facili 
found in a large city. Social activities are provided by student organizations 0 5 
University, the School of Medicine, and University sponsored programs suc 
intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic productions. Almost Ё 
religious faith is represented іп Washington by one ог more churches, and 2 
spiritual, educational, social, and recreational activity is conducted by the va? in 
church groups. There are many other cultural and educational facilities 
Washington to meet almost any possible individual need or preference 0 2 
ical student and his family. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reta Д 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations sha 
force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


— 
<“ 
— 
— 
— 
24 
— 
-— 
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UNIVERSITY 


THE 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


H 
The Medical Staff с i | | 


msists of the following groups: Eme is, Honorary, Un 


Versitv 
ersity, and ( ourtesv. 


Ysicians on the fac ulty and staff of instruction of the School of Medicine 
аге alj,; r к s É I2 
"е eligible for appointments to the University Hospital Staff. The Administrator 


ot the . 2: 
the Hospital and the Director of Nursing are ex-officio members. 


OFFICE OF THE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


arks, M.D., Medical D 


John P 
Alvin Edy 


rector 


ard Parrish, M.D., Co-ordinator of Clinical Activi 


hie tie 
Alfred R»; | е , 
à d Brigulio, M.D., Secretary of the Medical Staff 
Aura Beas] nire 
\ Beasley Brown, Secreta y, Office of the Medical Directoi 


DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


De 

“ра f ; LI 

за пеп of Anestl esiology: Charles Seymour Coakley, М D.. Chief 
Partment of Medicine: 


оз - : fj 
“ Гһотаз McPherson Brown, M.D., Chief | 
çon of Allergy: Halla Bro . мр. CI A | 
eet) ч е 1 l, і 
с lon of Cardiolo John McCallum Evans. M.D.. Ch 
ton of Dermatolo и Мше. ЕЁ, ws m М.р. Chairmar | 
E of Gastroenterology: Thomas Stone Sappington. M.D..-Chairma 
Sec . PI , 

ction of Infe iu he > James Котапѕку. M.D.. Chairman | 
Secti EL гч ^ М | 
Section of Internal Medi, ine: Charles Robert Lee Halley, M.D., Chairman 
e. Un of Merah): > з 
E metabolic Diseases: ouis Ka А ' I.D.. Chairman 
Section د‎ ‚ l 


) " " " Р 
Depa of Pulmoi ary Diseases: James Josep Feller, M.D.. Chairman 
artment of Neurol 


Chief gy and Neurological Surgery: James Winston Watts. M.D 


Jen. 
Partment of Obste 


n trics and Gynecology: Robert Henry Barter M.D., Chief 
ерам апа ynecoiogy hobert enry arier, ., 
Departmen of Ophthalmolo ry: Ronald Atmore Cox, M.D.. Chief 
tment of р, : Terr pa "к? n A х M 
tief So Pathology and Clinical Pathology: Thomas Martin Peery, M.D { 
раг, 
1 . > -F 
Departmen. " Pediatrics: William Allen Howard, M.D., Chief 
Chief We Physical Medicine and Rehabil tation: Charles Samuel Wise, M.D., | 
Depa 
rtme : 
Departinent к Psychiatry: Leon Yochelson, M.D., Chief 
v. > " 
*Pattment of Radiology: William Woodrow Stanbro, M.D., Chief 
Section > Surgery: Brian Blades, M.D.. Chief | 
Section of м Surgery: Brian Blades, M.D., Chairman 
Section f ral Surgery: Karl Науд‹ n Wood, M.D.. Chairman 
Section vot hoped * John Pletch Adams, M.D., Chairman | 
0 . |) 
Section of y erhinolaryngology: James Jerry McFarland, Jr., M.D., Chairman H 
» ction of U fm Surgery: Gordon Sparks Letterman, M.D., Chairman | 
‘lee Jrology: . e ay | 
^ ttoencephalo, ову: Leon Richard Culbertson. M.D., Chairman | 
Cart Station px Laboratory: Harold Stevens, Ph.D., M.D., Director Н 
thar: John М, + -Мы rT r t 
( Patient lcCall Evans. D director 
ег 
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COMMITTEES OF THE MEDICAL STAFF 
Executive CoMMITTEE 


John Parks, Chairman 
R. H. Barter, Brian Blades, Alfred Brigulio, T. M. Brown, C. S. Coakley, R. A. on 
Margaret Emanuel, C. R. Hartman, W. A. Howard, V. F. Ludewig, A. . ге 
rish, T. M. Peery, William Stanbro, J. W. Watts, C. S. Wise, L. T. Yochelso 


JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
Brian Blades, T. M. Brown, W. A. Howard, V. F. Ludewig, John Parks 


MEDICAL. RECORDS COMMITTEE 
P. C. Adkins, Chairman 
Madeline Brown, S. W. Bush, F. P. Ferraraccio, J. W. Sites, Chief Residents 
INTERN AND RESIDENT COMMITTEE 


V. F. Ludewig, Chairman 
` Adkins, R. Н. Barter, J. M. Evans, T. M. Peery 


TISSUE COMMITTEE 


W. S. McCune, Chairman 
R. H. Barter, William Newman 


CANCER COMMITTEE 


C. T. Klopp, Chairman william 
R. H. Barter, Brian Blades, T. M. Brown, V. F. Ludewig, T. M. Peery, 
Stanbro 


PHARMACY COMMITTEE 


W. R. Felts, Chairman 
L. K. Alpert, F. D. Cooper, J. A. Dusbabek, J. M. Evans, 
O'Neal, J. R. Thistlethwaite 


C. R. Hartman, n 


NURSING SERVICE COMMITTEE 
Margaret Emanuel, Chairman ssh, J. E шй? 
К. Н. Barter, Brian Blades, T. M. Brown, У. Е. Ludewig, A. E. Parrish, ^: 
UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
ÜFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator 


Fred Augustus Menk, Associate Administrator 

Francisco Paolo Ferraraccio, B.S., Assistant Administrator 
Raymond Francis Whitehair, Administrative Assistant 
Margaret Rice, Secretary, Office of the Administrator 
Sadie Estelle Oakley, Chief, Admission Office 

Henry Paul Bunting, B.S., Assistant Comptroller 

Robert Hamilton Thompson, B.S., Director of Food Service 
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loanne Louise S 


tyer, B.S., Chief Therapeutic Dietitian 
“harles Clark Hayes, Exec utive Housekeeper 
Hare Leonard Sasher, Manager, Laundry Departm« | 
мше Lenora Brown, R.R.L., A.B., Medical Record Librarian | 
| «раге Emanue 


1, R.N., M.S., Director of N ursing 
- А.В., Assistant Director of Nursing 


ohnson, A.M., Administrative {ssistant, Outpatient Department 
per, M.S., Chief Pha: 


ej Te lephone Operator 


ise O'Neal, В. 
Aurence Erwin 
Franklin Dero Coo 

elma Moore, Chi 


" 


racist 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
The G 


еогре Washington 


Modern teaching Cu e Lam A - 4... ; E ب وا‎ à ES 

nua] ac missio пу A a er t; Э 100! = e A ous ^h 

а year. Th UM number approximate y 1/,000; clinic visits are about : ^ 

t is fullv ^ niversity Hospital is on Per isylv ania Aven " at M ashington ( ircle 

Association к һу the American Medi al Association, the American Hospit 1 

te Accredit ET American College of Surgeons, and the Joint Commission foi 
le ation of Hospitals. 

Sociation and 0 Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Pita] for reside - Various Specialty boards have approved the | niversity Ho 
Neu ology, od training in anesthesiology, cardiac disease, internal medicine, 
cine and rehabi; ogical surgery, obstetric gyneco ogy, pathology, physical medi- 
Surgery “Mütation, plastic surgery, psychiatry, radiology, surgery, and thora« 


Urge ‘ n addition, 


it has mixed internships major 


T and senior sı 
ospital as 
> ев for stude 


ing in medicine, pathology, and 


udents of the School of Medk 


Clinical clerks and in the outpatient department. Regular 
nts, house staff. and att nd 


ine are assigned to the { ni- 


physicians are held. 


incer Clinic, housed in the nearby Helen I 
s : » жуг 

Building is part of the University Hospital clin 
and chemotherapeutic ur 


ıd follow up care, inch 


home-care of the Clini 


Excel. ately 2,500 

Xcelle ) 

Clinic has 1 Scarch laboratories form 
5 be 

Other mas approved by th 


program, are among the activities 
new patients are seen in the Cancer Clinic each yea: 


an important part of this facility. The 


io * major Nuls. by the American College of Surgeons. aci 

ation; clos ng activities include a residency program in hospital admin 
Vini i К" affiliation with the University’s graduate program in hospital 
Pus degree „j Programs in Medical Technology leading to the Bachelor of Sei 
Meal nur ав well as lo a certificate; and ar 


$. | affiliation for the training of prac 
e А 
also Hospital has an 


Ta excellent branch medical library. The House Staff can 
the out nge to use libr 


Standing n: aries of the School of Medicine and the University and 
8 city and federal li 


braries and record collections. 


" TRAINING PROGRAMS 


g d-type internships as classified by the N ationa 

: ro o Ta 5 

Sur ы Í Неер in за Inc, Twenty-seven internships of one year each are 
Ty, and two j the Department ol Medicine. eleven in the Department of 


n 
the Department of Pathology. 
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Mixed Internships, Medicine Major.—Interns are assigned to six months of g% 


Ju „ " ure 
eral medicine, two months on the surgical service, and one month each on пеш 
i ne 


Í 


psychiatry, pediatrics, obstetrics and gynecology and the emergency room. 0 
month of the training in medicine and one month in pediatrics are at the District? 
Columbia General Hospital. E 
Mixed Internships, Surgery Major.—Interns are assigned to the surgical serve 
for nine months, to general medicine for two months, and to obstetrics for 0 
month. Ё 
Mixed Internships, Pathology Major.—Interns are assigned to the pathology s 
ice for six months, to general medicine for two months, to surgery for two months 
to pediatrics for one month, and to obstetrics for one month. ‚ Ж 
Fifty-five approved residencies are offered in anesthesiology, cardiac disease 
internal medicine, neurologic surgery, neurology, obstetrics-gynecology, pathology 
pediatrics, physical medicine, plastic surgery, psychiatry, roentgenology, surge” 
and thoracic surgery. Residency programs are from one to four years in dura 
depending upon the service. Residents in the University Hospital also reo | 
appointments as members of the Faculty of the School of Medicine with a% | 


teaching responsibilities, an 
cardiology 


Fellowships of one or two years are available in anesthesiology, " 
2) rhet 


chest diseases, infectious diseases, outpatient service, physical medicine, 
matic diseases, surgery, and thoracic surgery. 


! е Pu / «s for CODD 
All appointments are for one year with the privilege of applying for 0O 


З ship 
Е < д Д , owsh 
tion on the House Staff. In several of the intern, residency, and fell д 


programs, excellent affiliations are maintained with local and governmenté 
pitals. Inquiries and applications for membership on the House Staff sho" ИТ: 
addressed to the Chief of the Department concerned or to the Medical D 
of The George Washington University Hospital, 901 23d Street NW., Was 
ton 7, D. C. 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY COURSE 


1 i 
This course is open to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Sci 
Medical Technology, offered by Columbian College, and to other applicants ric 
ing the requirements of the Registry of Medical Technologists of the Аш 
Society of Clinical Pathologists. These requirements, fully satisfied by the айё 
bian College program, are as follows: two years (60 semester hours ОГ yi 
hours) of college work in any college or university accredited by 4 P in 
standardizing association, including courses in the biological sciences equi 
chemistry. The requirement (Effective January 1, 1962, the minimum P 5 
ments will be increased to three years of college, 90 semester "m same 
n . ; 


quarter hours. Specific science requirements as given hereafter гета j^ 
in the biological sciences is satisfied by college courses totaling 12 semest natom} 
(18 quarter hours) in general biology, general microbiology, parasitology pe jally 
histology, embryology, physiology, or zoology; general microbiology !8 er | 


Ам z A Р M rears colleg i 
recommended. The requirement in chemistry is met by a full years €07795 ges 


in inorganic chemistry (at least 6 semester hours or 9 quarter hours) р v елі 
ter hours in either quantitative analysis, organic chemistry, ОГ bioc 
quantitative analysis is especially recommended. ( Bach 
In the case of students enrolled in Columbian College for the degree Я sidere? 
of Science in Medical Technology, the course here described 


is to be co? 


a 1 һе School of Medicine 15 


5 the fina] ( 


: fourth) year of qualification for the degree. In the 
üve 


taken their prere 


case of those who 

completi, quisite work in some other college or university, satisfac tory 

ew. E of the Medical I echnology Course will not satisfy the requirements 
: egree from Columbian College. 


he Medica] Technology Course consists of 12 months of didactic and practical 


Work ; "iM 

in ^ in clinical laboratory procedures, offered by the Department of Pathology 

2a ie [ niversity Hospital. Students ordinarily begin this course with the fall 
Nes 


ter, but under 


: A limited number 
Students er 


exceptional circumstances may begin at other times. 

of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for 

student. | trolled in the fourth year of the degree program. (See page 00.) All 

uni К, this fourth year m ist provide themselves with uniforms; laundry of 

month ic 18 provided by the University Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a 
1 


, ^ Branted during the last 6 months of the fourth year in training 
Pon satisf 


Candidate 


of Medic 


actory completion of the course a certificate 
18 eligible fo 


is awarded and the 
r the national certifying examination given by the Registry 


:hnology Course is strictly limited so that personal 

es n given. Acceptance to the Columbian College degree program 
онр : $ 

; ! necessarily assure acceptance into the Hospital program. Inquiry about 


' sent directly to the Department of Pathology, The George 


this e 
м : Ourse should be 
üshin : à : Ec ES ч 
Bn University Hospital, Washington 7, D. C. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the follo 
offered h 
of the U 


wing pages of this BULLETIN, are listed the courses of instruction 
y the School of Medicine. The School of Medicine serves other 


divisions 
niversity by making availabl 


: € to nonmedical students certain undergraduate 
and graduate courses in the following fields: Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, 
athology, Pharmacology, Physical Medicine, and Physiology. The courses listed 
Me Subject to some slight change. The University reserves the right to withdraw 
any course Р , 


announced. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE Nt MBERS AND SYMBOLS 
h 3 number in parenthesis after the name of 
01 


a course indicates number of semester 
Irs of cred; x WU 
^ f credit which ma 


y be earned by nonmedical students. 


Irst-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200: second-year courses, from 
101 p third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 
200, 
Cim ted in the School of Medicine for nonmedic al stude nts.—Courses 
"a : E 101-200 are planned for upper-division students in undergraduate 
Eraduate o a may be credited toward high degrees only when registration for 
Fesponsible o it has been approved at the beginning of the course by the dean 
‘ible for the graduate work and by the officer of instruction. and when the 
Pletion of additional 


work has been certified by the officer of 


instruction 
mbered from 201 to 500 are 


OUrse. 
$ nu planned for graduate students. 


ANATOMY* 
Prof 
Jessor NES , " е 1 
"rof En l R. Telford ( Executive Officer ), Paul Calabrisi 
TeSsion lI i т " 
Assos, Lecturer T. D. Stewart 
SOciata < 
Assi E Professors F. D. Allan, T. N. Johnson 
9515 A . 
C ы Professor J. B. Christensen 
“nica 
ello, Instructors R. N. Brown, L. E. Church. L. C. Dearden 
Us "А B. Thomas. N. A.X alensky 


. Michalski 


2 e 

cad ` zs - 
Cade og Anatomy Calabrisi and Staff 

emic year. e : 
Section of I fall—12 hours a week; spring—8% hours a week. Regional dis- 
of X. "api lé human body, supplemented with lectures and quiz sections, Study 
lation of peony to emphasize the functional aspects of the position, shape, and 
103 the viscera and skeletal components 


ц p 
Fal] чап Embryolo 
19 hours reel 
®mDhasig th week. 
Variation, as m 


БУ Allan and Staff 


The origin and dev lopment of the human body. Special 


nterpreting anatomical anomalies and 
surgery, obstetrics, and pathology 


value of embryology in i 
‘nT. Sat In gross dissection, 


of Ir $ А 
‘struction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


(49 


50 The George Washington University 


104 Neuroanatomy Johnson and Stall 
Spring—5!$ hours a week. The macroscopic and microscopic study of the centra 


, ы м М 9 
nervous system and the special sense organs. Emphasis on such dynamic aspe 
as development, pathway, lesions, etc. 


105 Microscopic Anatomy Telford and Stall 
Fall—9 hours a week. Study of the detailed minute structure of cells, tissues 
and organs of the human body, with emphasis on the relation of structure to ju? 
tion. Recognition and interpretation of histological sections tested by practi¢ 
examinations, 


106 Living Anatom) 
Spring—1 hour a wek An introduction to physical diagnosis, with special emp. 
on topographical anatomy. 


i i T f 
201-2 Gross Anatomy (6-4) Calabrisi and St 


Academic year—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. e 
as Anatomy 101-2, Anatomy 201—laboratory fee, $21; Anatomy 202—laborat™ 
fee, $16. f 


Allan and Sta 


203 Human Embryology (2) 
| Same as Anatomy 


Fall—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. 
103. Laboratory fee, $8. f 
Johnson and Эа 


204 Neuroanatomy (3) 1 
Samê 


Spring—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students. 


Anatomy 104. Laboratory fee, $13. fi 
and Sta 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (4) Telford atomy 
s ; : - $ as Al d 
Fall—as arranged. For qualified nonmedical graduate students, Same a$ 
105. Laboratory fee, $13. S fl 

i ta 

221-22 Seminar (1-1) Allan and a 

Academic year: 1 hour a week—as arranged Research or reports and disc Medi 


cal students are encouraged to attend. 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Researcht (3-3) con 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 р.м. Primarily for graduate studente. physical 
prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistic# medic? 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in ! 
sciences, Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. Stall 

902 e 

295-96 Research (arr.) Th 
Academic year—as arranged. Fee to be arranged. The Stafi | 


299.300 Thesis (3-3) 


ANESTHESIOLOGY} 


Professor C. S. Coakley (Executive Officer ) 
Clinical Professor D. H. Stubbs | 
Associate Professor Seymour Alpert 

Assistant Professor C. R. MacCordy, Paula Kaiser 
Assistant Clinical Professor S. N. Albert 


Instructors Maria Benzinger, H. E. Curtis ald Helê | 
Bo , H re ~ z ^nw id 

Clinical Instructors W. E. Bageant, Allen Widome, Charles Gruen 
Werner EU 
- ment directing 


mh 4 А a . : rt 
* This is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the depa 


research. ‹ 
+ The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 | 


The School of Medicine 51 


Fellows Ramon Garcia, Marie-Lot 1ise Levy 
Assistants Mauree :n Huse, Arthur Peschin, Hu 
erine Smith, D. C. Smith, Lynn Winchester, W. T. W ong 


39 
20 Ane 'sthe siology 


Spring—] hour a week. 
related with o 


121.99 


22 


The Stafi 
The fundamentals of anesthesia are reviewed and cor 


ther medical specialties 


{nesthesia Seminar 


cademic year—1 hour a week Students attend anesthesia 


t seminars during 
teir surgical clinical clerkships. Unversity Hospital 


433. t - . 
2-34 Advanced Anesthesiology The Stafi 
academic year—as arranged. Students are rotated through the work of the 
department 


lor a period of two weeks and as gned to work in the operating rooms 


to attend conferences and seminars For the more advanced students a 
elective is offered. 


and 


three 
Week 


BIOCHEMISTRY? 


Pre 
Oje . " 1 ! : 7 
p y ‘sors J. H. Roe Eme ritus), C. R. Treadw« Executive Officer 


rofe 3 
$ oria] t Lecturers W. R. Carroll, G. G. Ashwell, Irving Gray 
50 > 
fs ciate Professor B. W. Smith 
Sociale 
, ciate Professori ial Lecturer Leon Swell 
551 
А Кам Н terors G . V. Vahouny, J. M. Bai 
Sociate H, W. Clark I: 
‘ell 3 k, Jr. 
ows R, R. а R. М. Mayer, S. I. Sherr 
13. 
L4 Biochemistry The Staff 
ч м 
artem year: lecture urs). inference (1 hour). labor 16 NER a 
22] anged Physiologicial and clinic che try For medical e 
41-29 р: 1 
Acad Bio: hemistry | 1-4) Vahouny 
ture етіс Year— Tues. and Thurs , 9:00 to 12:00 a.m. and 1:00 to 2:00 рм A 
15: 4 and laboratory course for narin lical students Prere juisite: Cha 
$e 2 aterial fee $15. a semester 
“4 Bio. he 
Spring Macy of the Enzymes (1) Ashwel 
enzymes Ion, 5:00 Р.М. Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of the 
9z e and *nzyme reactions Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221 
445-26 Bioc} Е 
Academi "emical Pro а res (3-3) Smith and Staff 
nic 
7.29 © year—as arranged A laboratory course. Material fee, $16 a semester 
“0 — : » 
header Chemistry Seminar (1-1 The Stafi 
"Mic ү, Ж lg 
ainly fc ад Fri., 4:00 р.м rhe current literature in the field of biochemistry 
y FT р ~ - : 
medica] г graduate stude ts, but open to a limited number of specially qualified 
99 Students 
23 
œ Totei 5 
Spring =; and Amino Acids (1 Carroll 
ly Sd» 9:00 P.M. А lecture ‹ Prerequisite: Biochemistry 113 or 221 
Opes (9) 6 
all sa ч Gray 
tions in biol A.M Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applica 
Safety, autora Attention will be given to counting, health physics and radiation 
e *dlography and chromoto graphy 
1 © Staf 


of Ins 
struction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


igo Quintanilla, Patricia Russell, Cath- 


The Staff 


52 The George Washington University 
249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) The Stall 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 р.м. Primarily for graduate students, A com 


prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, physice" 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the medic? 
sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) Roe 
1962-63 and alternate years: Fall—Sat., 9:00 А.м. A lecture course. Prerequisite: 
Biochemistry 114 or 222. | 

261 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Swell, Treadwe 
Fall—Sat., 12:00 a.m. A lecture course. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 114 oF f 

295-96 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) The Sta 
Academic year—as arranged. " 

299.300 Thesis (3-3) The 5/8 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY+ 


Professor H. F. Anderson (Executive Officer) 

Assistant Clinical Professors Hayden Kirby-Smith, J. Q. Gant, Jr. 
Associates W. M. Willett, Reuben Goodman, C. S. Brown 
Clinical Instructors Manuel Landman, W. G. Ballinger 


“у The Staf 

214 Dermatology and Syphilology The 
Spring—1 hour a week. Lectures on diseases of the skin and syphilis. «i 
217.12. Chins The 518 
317-18 Clinic б 


Case demonstrations, diagnosis, and treatment of skin diseases and syphilis. 
General Hospital. 


ff 
107-8 Clinic The Ste 


r А А А А atolo£? 

Two hours a week as arranged in rotation during academic year. Derm 

and syphilology in infants and children. Children's Hospital. Staff 
409-10 Clinic vinî К dem 

Two hours a week as arranged in rotation during academic year. Clinic 


onstrations, diseases of the skin, University Hospital. 


MEDICINE? 


M. 
Professors T. M. Brown (Executive Officer), M. J. Romansky, L. K. Alpert, J. 
Evans 
Clinical Professors C. R. L. Halley, C. B. Ethridge 
Associate Professors A. E. Parrish, C. R. Hartman . Halla 
Associate Clinical Professors Pearl Holly, J. J. Feffer, A. G. Prandoni, 
Brown, O. R. Farley, D. C. Sun son. 
Assistant Professors S. W. Bush, W. R. Felts, Jr.. С. A. Kelser, Jr., М. H. Jacob 
H. H. Orvis, Irene Siu, R. C. Fowler este 
Assistant Clinical Professors J. A. Reed. T. J. Abernethy, Benja ) 
L. С. Lederer, J. E. Smith, J. W. Trenis, L. E. Putnam, Elizabeth 


min Manch 
Hill, 


t directing " 


ај : £ ^ en 
* This is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the departm 
search 


t The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


| | ] 
"ж The Schoo 


Rall, B. Н. Sullivan, Jr., L. J. Thomas, M. H. Stolar, Alfred Brigulio, T. S. 
Sappington, S. J. N. Sugar, Joseph Ney, Joseph Beinstein, F. S. Bacon, H. D. 
“ker, J. J. Rheingold, Irene Татарпа, J. W. Latimer, Jr., C. W. Jones, C. W. 
ompson, E. S. Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, Arthur Rosenbaum, F. J. Murray, 
F. P. Parker III, M. H. Rosenberg, J. W. DuChez, W. O. Bailey, Jr., Milton 
Cusack, Jack Kleh, T. A. Gonder, Rashid Massumi 
‘sociates Maurice Protas. К. B. Castell, S. T. Gibson, R. B. Miller, Ernest 
Cotlove, T. J. Kennedy, Jr., Jack Orloff, J. B. Marbury, Louis Ross, F. D. Chap- 
man, L. H, Snyder, R. G. Taylor, J. W. Long, Irvin Kerlan, Virginia Beelar, 
L. S. Blumenthal, S. W. Kirstein, J. F. Ambury, R. N. Coale, Israel Kessler, 
V. D. Brill, Marvin Fuchs, W. J. Weaver, Jr.. Ruth Benedict, H. M. Silver, 
1. Burns, T. L. Hartman, Boris Rabkin, M. Н. Rose, C. A. Schulman. L. A. 
Taig, Jr, A. W, Danish, Adolph Friedman, Alvin Seltzer, S. D. Loube, Alfred 
aer, Herbert Abramson, H. K. Beye, J. H. Pert, John Walsh, C. E. Law, E. L. 
v P. Mann, Conrad Gossels, J. E. ( hapman, H. O. Mott, Bertle Nelson, 
бех, Billingsley, Jr., H. E. Ticktin, W. J. Schewe, J. H. Watson, N. H. Ruben 
C In, D. M. Watkin, Edward Adelson, С. J. Fisher, W. L. Stone, B. H. Ostrow. 
Clini | Соорег, R. К. Belton, S. C. Pascoe, W. В. Ehrmantraut 
М а Instructors E. H. Bauersfeld, H. ( 
“Лагре, William Lewis, M. A. Sislen, C. J. Savarese. Jr, B. В. Cooperman, M. G. 
E Jacob Robbins, J. C. Mandes, R. L. Howard. Walter Kurland, E. J. 
PAR, R. S. Gordon, Jr., Jack Crowell, D. S. Davis, J. W. Roark, J. H. Epstein, 
Cw Buchanan, Montague Lane, F. K. Harris II, Audrv Connor. H. I. Passes, 
E Foulke, Margaret McCabe, A. A. Lear, C. H. Levine, O. W. Donne lly. R. F. 
Shugoll. 3. Poole, P. R. Vagelos, A. D. Merritt, H C. Sadin, S. J. l'alpers, G. I. 
ў goll, С. Т, Economos, Irwin Ardam, $. W. Deiter. Victor Schocken 


Fell кт т 
ows E. E. Bittar, T. A. Duncan, J. C. Kirby, Jr.. Kai-Bor Lam, H. A. Miller. Jr, 
F, Morrisey, Vincen 


‘Sistants B, ] 


. Bates, Јг., Jeanne Bateman, George 


1 


t Pateras, I. C. Schattan, Andree Thomas, Mary Watt 

J.A. T; Albert, P. J. Carpentier, L. H. Fenton, J. D. Foulke, E. P. Grahn. 

Miller Petz, Guervara, M. A. Herman, N. C. Kramer, Frederick Meyers, Hugh 
> Frederick Moomau, К. A. Olsson. R. I. Ottenberg, Е. А. Peck, A. L. Pinker- 


Ei. P. Reed, W. D. Robinson, Paul Schlein. Joanne Ta ibman, E. W. Walters, 


‘ine 


Specia " 


T 
Lecturers A. D. Kistin, W. К. Myers, Sol Katz, R. W. Berliner, Henry 


Fiel, E 
Ei r. H. McGavack, P. D. Comandura ДА ا‎ Nalls, Roy Hertz, Albert 
Tdsma, W. H. Crosby, D. S. Frederickson 


106 Li 
al y : 
ine Anatom y [he St ul 
lg— A a " 
y 1£—1 hour a week. An introduction to physica liagnosis, with special em 
pha I I 


graphical anatomv. 

: li гоѕсору 

labore З hours ; 
Oratory examinat 


94: 
412 Physical Dia 


The Staff 


1 


week Conferences and pplication of 


ions of blood, body fluids, exudates, excreta. 


pring—6 | p The Staff 
зза | 
Of prins; ,, ш a week Covers not only cal but practical application 
Principles of physi F ippiic 


cal diagnosis as related to 


of patients 


243.4, 
i. on to Medicine The Staff 


Acaden 
hic ‹ 1 " 
medicine year—2 hours a week Lectures covering the prin: iples of internal 
ia Preparatory to clinical studies and training in the inpatient and out 
Services, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


54 The George Washington University 


325-26 Clinical Clerkship The Stafi 
Eight weeks as arranged during academic year. Training with bed patients under 


individual instructon designed to develop ability in examination of patients and cas 
taking as well as practice in clinical microscopy. D. C. General Hospital. 

327 Clinical Pathological Conferences | The Stall 
Fall—1 hour a week. Conferences are held at the School of Medicine. Case 
histories are presented and discussed by the students and members of the Staff 
Clinical, laboratory, and necropsy findings are compared. 


339-40 Therapeutic Conferences Staff of Medicine and Pharmacology 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Conferences designed to emphasize the app 
cation of pharmacological principles to the problems of clinical medicine, University 
Hospital. 

349-50 Medical Conferences The Staff 
Academic year—2 hours a week. D. C. General Hospital. 

421-22 Outpatient Clinics The Suf 
Six weeks as arranged during academic year, Individual case studies — 
personal supervision of the Staff. Daily clinics on current medical problems & 


- : r : . m ж. nd 
seminars stressing physiological aspects of diseases, Individual examinations 8 


instruction in medical specialties. [ niversity Hospital. 


123-24 Clinical Clerkship The Stall 
Six weeks as arranged during academic year. University, Mt. Alto, and D. 
General hospitals. f 

427-28 Clinical Pathological Conferences 11 The Sta 
Academic year—1 hour a week, Continuation of Medicine 327. ü 

429-30 Clinical Pathological Conferences III The Et 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Conferences are held at the University Hos? 


Attendance is required of students during their medical clerkships there. 


MICROBIOLOGY AND COMMUNITY HEALTH* 


Professors L. W. Parr ( Emeritus), A. M. Griffin. H. L. Ley, Jr. ( Executive Officer) 
Mary Robbins 

Clinical Professor R. G. Beachley 

Associate Professor Rudolph Hugh 

Assistant Professor W. G. McCarten 

Clinical Instructor A. H. Traum 

Associates W. D. Hann, G. B. Pelleu, Jr. 


ard, 
Special Lecturers S. J. Ajl, L. S. Baron, R. C. Cook, C. W. Emmons, J. L. Godda $ 
F. B. Gordon, Murray Grant, Leon Jacobs, M. C. Leikind, J. D. McLennon, 
Magnuson, W. J. Peeples, G. O. Pierce $ 
Griffin 


101 Biostatistics (1) methods 
Fall—Sat, 11:00 a.m. The meaning and use of statistical terms and obtained 
pertinent to the design of experiments and the interpretation of the results 
in laboratory, clinical, and field trials. Hugh 

112 General Microbiology (4) ‚1 student 
Spring—Mon., Wed., and Fri, 9:10 to 12:00 a.m. For nonmedical lication* 


A study of the fundamentals of bacteriology, including hygienic арр 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


at — 
Шотт 


School of Medicine 


Methods of cultivation and control of several groups of microorganisms are studied 
in the laboratory. Prerequisite: any biolog 


gical laboratory science; Chemistry 11-12 | 
“aboratory fee, $13. 


209 Medical Microbiology (1 to 11) Ley and Staff | 
ШЕ lecture (4 hours), laboratory (10 hours)—as arranged. Bacteria, rickettsia, | 
Viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, and metazoa which relate to the health and diseases | 
of man cultural study of most important forms: methods of diagnosis by micro | 
scopic, cultural, immunologic, and animal reactions; theory and methods of | 
Immunology ; vaccines; serums; antibiotics. Open to suitably prepared graduate 
Students; may be elected as a whole or in part by adding the appropriate letter 
to the course number, with credit allocated as follows: (a) Bacteriology 


( including 
rickettsia and viruses—lecture (4), laboratorv (3) ; (b) Parasitology, including 
medica] mycology—lecture (2), laboratory (1); (c) Immunology (1). May be 
ез by a limited number of candidates for М aster’s degrees, Laboratory fee, 


0 for each semester ! 


r hour of laboratory work 
9 2 . ` 
10 Fundamentals of Epidemiology and Ley and Stafl 
г) A UB 
^ Preventi e Medicine (2) 
?pring—Mon.. 


2:00 to 4:00 рм. Sources, modes, and implications of infection | 
and injury, Consi leration also given the problem of accidents and industrial med 
cine, Open to liberal arts graduate students, Prer juisite: Bacteriology 112 to 209. 


219.99 


Advanced Microbiology (arr.) Hugh and Stafi 
cademic year—as arranged. Special study of advanced methods and current 


problems in 
Terequisite : 
ston of the 


microbiology for suitably qualified students specializing in microbiology. 
Bacteriology 112 to 209; Chemistry 151-52 or the equivalent; permi 


Instructor. Laboratory fee $4.50 a semeste 


210 Fundame 
) 


ntals of Epidemiology and Ley and Staff 
ç ./eventive Medicine (2) 
“Pring—Mon,, 2:00 to 4:00 p.m Sources, modes, and plications of infection 
and injury 


Consideration also given the problem of accidents and industrial medi 


cin 1 | | sai Fær ‹ 
*. Open to liberal arts graduate students Prerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 209 


219.29 


Advanced Microbiology (arr. The Stafi 

probi tie е уеаг as arranged. Special study of advanced meth rds and current 

rere ms in mier. biology for suitably qual fi ] st ude its spec ializing in microbiol ey 

o he site: Microbiology 112 or 209; Chemistry 151-52 or the equivalent; permission 
*© Instruct 


or. Laboratory fee, $4.50 a semester hour 


tn Microbiology (3) Griffin 
4S arranged, The applicati n of statistical methods to the problems of 
For graduate students Prerequisite: elementary college algebra 
95c 
2 [ , : 
1 mmunological Methods (3) McCarten 
Serologi, 219 alternate years: spring—as arranged. Preparation and testing of 
Bical materials. Demonstration of basic serological phenomena, For graduate 
"rerequisite: Microbiology 112 or 209 and permission of the instructor 
Y fee, $11. 


99 
234 у | | 
19 ology (6) Robbins 
S end i 1 جو بی‎ | 
Lecture, nd alternate years: spring—as arranged, Study of viruses and rickettsiae. | 


laboratory exercises, For graduate students. Prerequisite: Micro 
209 and permission of the instructor Laboratory fee, $16. 
Advanced Ё pid 


м m 
) or 

240 

emiology and Public Health (3) Ley 

А arranged. 

ology 210. Specialized and advanced phases of the topics presented in Micro | 
` 29. Frerequisite: Microbiology 210 


Conferences, readings, and problems for graduate students 


56 The George Washington University 


- - = _ ae 
249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) The Stall 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 р.м. Primarily for graduate students. A com 


prehensive introduction to the major medical research te hniques—statistical, physicus 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the medica 
sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester 


293-94 Staff Seminar (1-1) The Stall 
Academic year—as arranged. For graduate students, Bi-weekly throughout the 
year. Е 

295-96 Research in Microbiology (arr.) The Stall 
Academic year—as arranged. 

299.300 Thesis (3-3) The Stall 

101 Public Health Practice Beachley and Stal 
Fall—1 hour a week for 5 weeks. Study of public health practice at nationa® 


state, city, and county levels. Public and private agencies. 
у ) g 


NEUROLOGY AND NEUROLOGICAL SURGERY? 


Professors J. W. Watts (Executive Officer), Harold Stevens 

Clinical Professor H. D. Shapiro 

Associate Clinical Professors R. H. Groh. J. M. Williams -" ul 

Assistant Clinical Professors J. P. Murphy, H. V. Rizzoli, A. S. Dekaban, pa 
Chodoff 

Associates G. D. Weickhardt, Harvey Ammerman, G. J. Hayes, C. A. Marsan : 

Clinical Instructors M. C. Korengold, J. T. Lord, N. H. Horwitz, Z. W. Sani 
Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, К. Н. Robertson, R. A. Mendelsohn, Ruth Jakoby: 
ginia Duggins 

Fellow J. W. Barrett 

Assistants J. L. Fox, Karin Nelson 


Special Lecturer S. S. Kety 


‚11: s 
249 Neurology: Basic Stevens, Willian 
Fall—1 hour a week. Methods used to study the form and function of the пе 
system, Lectures and laboratory demonstrations » 
250 Neurology Stevens, S 
Spring—1 hour a week. Introductory lectures on clinical neurology with $P 
mens, lantern slides, and motion pictures, е 
Ds r , + ~ , à Steven" 
331 Neurology and Neurological Surgery Watts, > 
Fall—1 hour a week. Clinical lectures and demonstrations. n2 
333-34 Neurology and Neurological Surgery, Stevens, Willis 
Clinical Clerkship Ami nt 
In conjunction with Neurology 335.36. Two weeks in rotation as arrange linical 
academic year. Instruction in history, physical examination, ordinary p.e 
procedures. Attendance at neurosurgical operations, Six students in rotation. 
ениб кете | E Stall 
335-36 Neurosurgical Conferences Watts uc 
Clinical conferences weekly. Six students in rotation. D. C. General Hosp! 


ing P^ 


Shae T : = . ; ent direct 
This is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the departm 
research 


f The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


A. The School of Medicine 


1 1.32 Neurology and Neurological Surgery Clinic 
“0 hours a week for three weeks in rotati n as arranged during academic year 
Yeurological outpatient clinic. Consultation of staff on ambulatory cases, demonstra 
Чоп of diagnostic procedures. Six students in rot ition. | 


Shapiro, Rizzoli 


niversity Hospital. 
33.34 С: 
d Clinical Neurology 


Groh, Sanders 
мо hours 


ition as arranged during academic year 
demonstrations. Six students in rotation 


| a week for three weeks in rot 
‘eurological inpatient examinations and 
St. Eli; А 
: Elizabeths Hospital 


Ое e 

5-36 Neurological Surgery (elective) The Staff 
Academic year— bi-monthly. Lectures and motion picture demonstration of neuro 
Surgical problems. 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY* 


Professors John Park 
ilinical Profe 
Associate Cli 
ат Pro 
Assistant Cli 
ackson 
Associates B, W, m; 


‚ R. H. Barter (Executive Officer 

SSOrs H. M Darner, George Nordlinger 

nical Professor S. M. Dodek 

fessors J. G. Sites, W. P. McKelwa: 

nical Professors J. К. Cromer, J. A. Dusbabek, C. K. Fraser, Caroline 


: chwine, F. S. Rogers, R. M. Roll, W. T. I idy, J. W. Pearson, 
Cli, T. M. Leonard, Shirley Martin, N. J. Price, T. A. Wilson 


nica] Instructors J. R. Epstein, M. S. Kaufman, S. H. Shea, A. S. Bright, R. E. 
Bieren, M, р 


Footer, Donald Walters, J. M. Friedman, L. M. Liverett, W. H. 
шер, Peter Soyster, H. P. Treichler, J. C. Walsh, I. W. Rovner, M. W. Sand- 
pm Jr., N. M. Tart, Elizabeth Crisp, L. W. Davis 

" stants R, J. Abaunza, S. M. Belinsky, T. F. Blackwelder, R. V. Erkenbeck, 
“ey Kobs, J, R, Marshall, Н. E. Olson, C. M. Tyndal 


25 : 
t Introduction to Obst 


pri trics and Gynecology Dodek, Fraser 
| "8—1 hour a week. Lectures and demonstrations on the development and 
Physiology 


pr of the female reproductive system and the management of normal 
nancy, 


3019 jp... 
0 Manikin Demonstrations Footer, Friedman 


ne h а : ] Р 

ће our а week for eight weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. 
tin ®chanism of labor and various types of operative delivery demonstrated to 

Sections f “Вы- a 1 OF ) 

25^ of the junior class. D. C. General Hospital. 

99 (.. ч 
38 Obstetri 


: cs and Gynecology Parks, Barter, Sites, McKelway 
" Cademic ye = 


obst ar—2 hours a week. Lectures and demonstrations on the principles 
35) Stetrics and gynecology. 
35 
*92 Clin; i ; 
Fon Clinical Clerkship The Staff 
ing Reste during academic year as arranged. Clerkship with patients, includ 
Hospital rounds, operating room demonstrations, and weekly clinic. D. C. General 
4 
39.40 Clinic $ ы x ^ TS 3 
T € in Obstetrics and Gynecology Barter, Sites, McKelway 


Wo ho 
x ur, 
Stude Sa 


nt week for eight weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. 
Ment use! entation and discussion of patient problems. Demonstration of equip- 
— 90 n obstetric and gynecologic practice. 
* 
The Staff 


о В е ‘ е 
f Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


58 The George Washington University 


441-42 Clinical Obstetrics The Stall 
Academic year—as arranged. Students participate in prenatal and postnatal 


clinic care, observe the course of labor and deliver patients under supervision, atten’ 


bi-weekly departmental conferences and daily ward rounds in the 1 niversity and 
General hospitals, 


443-44 Clinical Gynecology The Staff 
Eight weeks in rotation as arranged during academic year. Students. obe 
and participate in the gynecological clinics and operating rooms of the University 


and D. C. General hospitals. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY* 


Professor R. A. Cox ( Executive Officer) 

Clinical Professor E. A. W. Sheppard 

Assistant Clinical Professor R. W. Wilkinson 

Associates W. J. Romejko, W. P. Chalfant, Jr., W. J. G. Davis, R. E. duPrey, Robert 
Day, M. G. Alper 

Clinical Instructors J. H. Lodge, W. B. Glew, J. W. McTigue, J. R. Weimer 


352 Ophthalmology The ^ 
Spring—one hour a week for sixteen weeks as arranged. Lecture course presen 
ing aspects of all the principles of ophthalmology. f 
m 44 S 

447-48 Clinic The T 
Academic year—as arranged. Each student is given individual instruction 


ophthalmological diagnosis. 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY* 


Associate Clinical Professor J. J. McFarland, Jr. ( Executive Officer) 
Assistant Clinical Professors Catharine Birch, J. L. Levine ‘ple 
Associates M. E. Krucoff, W. B. Walters. R. S. Page, Jr., J. A. Sabri, W. M. Тп 


io tafi 
351 Otolaryngology The 3 on 
Spring—1 hour a week for fourteen weeks. Lectures and demonstration® 
anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. ff 
or Sta 
354 Bronchoscopy The we 
Spring—1 hour a week for two weeks. A series of lectures on the funda h- 
principles and the use of instruments, inc luding both the bronchoscope an 
agoscope. ; 
oce & = The Stall 
355-56 Clinic The 


seal: 
с ye) 


One and one-half hours a week in rotation as arranged during academi єзї, 


- же - : : ^ : > he 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of ! 
nose, and throat. D. C. General Hospital. 


PATHOLOGY* 
Professor T. M. Peery ( Executive Officer), W. R. Duryee (Research) 
Clinical Professor D. L. Weiss 
Associate Professors F. N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, W. L. Marsh 
Assistant Professor Lois Platt Shapir? 
Assistants Gloria Brennan, Peter Clemente, J. Н. Roe, Jr., Erlo Roth, Joan 9^ 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


The School of Medicine 


SPECIAL STAFF FOR DEMONSTRATIONS 
Associate Clinical Professors J. S. Howe, E. F. Geever 
“sistant Clinical Professors R. С. Gottschalk, R. E. Palmer, W. F. En 
| Hoch-Ligeti 
“Ssociates L, Е. Zimmerman, L. W. Fix, 


Meal Instructors C. P. Barnett, D. R. P 


B. Cook 


arkinson 


Spec; : : : 
Pecial Lecturers E, p, Helwig, L. C. Johnson 
115. : be | 
2-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1-1) Marsh and Stafi 
5 Cademic year—1 hour а week. For students in medical technology at the Uni 
T Hospital. These lectures, based upon physiology, pathology, and medicine, 
0v 


lata. 


17.18 Principles in Medical Technology (4-4) Marsh and Staff 


Academic 


ide a background for the interpretation of laboratory d 


m: "mic year—4 hours a week. For students in medical technology at the 
in versity Hospital. Theories, principles, and sources of error, of the methods used 
1 clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serology, hematology, and clinical 
microscopy, : Е 
119 ET. À 

Medical Technology Laboratory (20) Marsh and Stafi 
Va hours а week for 50 weeks. Practice and experience by rotation through the 
lous divisions o 


f the Pathology laboratories of the University Hospital, as follows: 
and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology and parasi- 


‘ematology 
ology, 10 weeks; blood bank, 8 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissue pathology, 4 
Weeks, Lj 


259. 
к Pathology Peery, Miller 
ten? hours a week: spring—3 hours a week. General pathology of inflamma 


and | Cegenerations, malformations, and neoplasms. Special pathology of the organs 
9 Specific diseases, 


stud The laboratory work consists of the gross and microscopic 
"wd Of diseased tissue. Special emphasis is placed on the interrelationships of 
26 Various pathologic changes and their correlation with symptoms and physical signs. 
“01.69 N Р ' ' 
62 Necropsy The Stafi 
pe omic year—as arranged. Students are required to attend and assist in the 
€ д А . " * 
263 "Ппапсе of necropsies at the 1 niversity Hospital. 
29.64 ч 3 ы М : 
=» Demonstrations in Pathology Special Stafi 
ines emic уеаг—] hour a week. Gross specimens from several hospitals are dem 
267 tated and discussed. 
68 с. : RT 
8 Seminars in Pathology Special Lectures 
Academic ye { 


Spec; year—as arranged. Advanced lectures are presented as arranged on 
Clal topics 


279 Р in pathology. 
1 . i 
Shri езіс Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence Miller 
ring] our а week. Forensic pathology, toxicology, chemistry, and immu- 
= EY. The legal and ethical rights and responsibilities of physicians. Legal prob 
Sin medicine. 


Acad 1L7 gical Pathology 1 Weiss 
Group, С. Year—] hour a week. Weekly conferences are held with the student 

397 P assigned to the surgical clerkship, reviewing current surgical specimens. 

SS 0 д , amd "n — 
F ww Pathological Conferences 1 Ihe Stafl 
storing UT à week. Conferences are held at the School of Medicine. Case 
асар аге presented and discussed by the students and members of the Staff. 

195 , laboratory, and necropsy findings are correlated. 


7.28 Cr: = 
^ Clinical Pathological Conferences 11 The Staff 
eademic year і ) 


1 hour а week. Continuation of Pathology 327. 


60 The George Washington University 

129-30 Clinical Pathological Conferences ПІ The Stafi 
Academic year—l hour a week, Conferences are held at the University Hospital. 
Attendance is required of students during the medical clerkship there. 

192 Surgical Pathology 11 Newman 
Spring—1 hour a week. A systematic study of the gross and microscopic change? 
in the organs and tissues commonly removed surgically. 

193-94 Pathology Cl. rkship (elective) The Stafl 
Academic year—as arranged. A limited number of students receive training ?! 


surgical pathology and necropsies in the laboratories of the Universiity Hosp” 


PEDIATRICS* 


Clinical Professors Margaret Nicholson, Edward Lewis, W. S. Anderson, R- H. 


x Parrott, L. E. Hoeck 

Associate Clinical Professors J. A. Washington, R. S. Lourie, T. E. Reichelderfe^ 
na i W. A. Howard (Executive Oficer) і 

ү Assistant Clinical Professors Margaret Gutelius, Mabel Grosvenor, Aaron Nimet 


George Maksim F 
d Associates J. H. Peacock, Jr., M. I. Cohen, Mary Sartwell, A. B. Coleman, С. 
І | Stiegler, Н. С. Clark, Adrian Recinos, Jr., К. E. Martin, C. R. Webb, Willia? 
Stark, A. R. MacPherson, S. L. Leikin 


c а. ғ 1 : + «xo Black 
y Clinical Instructors H. H. Diamond, R. H. Mitchell, R. O. Warthen, Emilie r 
| a R. H. Anderson, W. G. Preisser, Bennett Olshaker, H. T. Yates, Roge abla 
: strom, G. J. Cohen, M. S. Glatt, Mary Fox, J. L. Hatleberg, S. Z. Gol Jean 
| Hilary Millar, Harold Plotsky, A. J. Modlin, J. R. Puig, G. W. Daisley, Jt 
Lockhart, M. I. Mones, W. N. Sterling 
Assistants F. W. Floyd, Jr., Claire Hammel, J. A. Marchesani 
| Special Lecturer M. E. Wegman af 
| â de $t 
256 Pediatrics Howard and ^e 
| Spring—2 hours a week. Lectures on physiology of the newborn, normak be com: 
emotional and physical development, infant nutrition, diseases of the newborn 
mon anomalies and system illnesses of infancy and childhood. Medical School. si 
| | 355-56 Pediatrics Howard and эш 
| Continuation of 256, with increasing emphasis on pathologic disease states, * 
pathophysiology and treatment. j sta 
a 
DIL а E * ” . " . . м > f£ С м >” 
397-58 Clinical Clerkship: General Pediatrics Reichelderfer ant ich 
Two weeks as arranged during academic year. Introduction to clinical А jan 
Emphasis on bedside discussion and group seminars including the newborn. 
rounds. Five students in rotation. D. C. General Hospital. 1 tall 
or ‘ye " А . ‚ „ : > за M 
359-60 Clinical Clerkship: Contagious Diseases Reichelderfer ^ iscussio? 
| Two weeks as arranged during academic year. Conferences and bedside се Five 
| on contagious and infectious diseases. Prevention and quarantine meas 
| students in rotation. D. С, General Hospital. 4 Sta 
361-62 Clinical Conferences I Reichelderfer ай, by 
Academic year—l hour a week Required. Presentation and discu! 


students of current patient problems. D. C. General Hospital. 


\ * The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 


BEEN The School of Medicine à 61 


363 


64 Ward Rounds Reichelderfer, Sterling, and Staff 
Academic year—as arranged Bi-weekly ward rounds, with students and Resident 
Staff. D. C, General Hospital 

8 

205.66 Psychiatry 


Lourie and Stafl 
Academic year—as 


irranged Lectures on neuroses of children and adolescents (in 
Cooperation with the Department of Psychiatry) 


57.58 Clinical Clerkship Howard and Stafi 


Six weeks as arranged during academic year Full time, including assignment to 
night and holiday 


| d len sune 
admissions Case studies on wards under direct Resident su jer 
vision, 


Ward rounds with Staff and Residents. Twelve students. Children’s Hospital. 


159.60 Outpatient Clini 


s Howard and Stafl 
Academic year. as arranged Work in Medical and Specialty clinics including 
Surgery, allergy, X-ray, child welfare, cardiology, dermatology, neurology, and child 
guid; ] 


ance, Children's Hospital. 


Eso rm. Р Sent 
1-62 Clinical Pathological Conferences Howard and Stafi 
à cademic year—] hour a week. Clinical and pathological discussion of recent 
Patient history and laboratory data. Medical School 


3 P . I 

163.64 Teaching Rounds Gutelius and Stafl 
: сайетїс year—three times a week. Discussion of clinical problems of diagnosis 
and tre 


atment of current patients, Children’s Hospital 


165.66 


Section Conferences The Staff 
cademic year—] hour a week. Surgical diagnosis, pre- and post-operative man 
а 3 (^ , " 
Sement, Children’s Hospital. 


167.68 Clin 


ical Conferences I] Howard and Stafi 
x demic year—] hour a week. Required. Staff and student discussion of cur- 
ent problems in pediatrics with review of recent literature. Children’s Hospital. 
Q ^. : 
)9. Us . er ^ M Н 
0 Clinical Pediatric Psychiatry Lourie and Stafi 
са » i s . ۰ ۰ ۰ 7 T 1 
cr omic year—as arranged. Clerkship in fourth year including Well Baby 
inic, С 


»roup and class conferences. 


PHARMACOLOGY* 
Professor Н. С. 
са Professe 


rofessoria] Le 


Mandel (Executive Officer) 
or R. G. Smith 
Associat, cturer В. В. Brodie | à 
Assistans rofessors Clarke Davison, R. M. W iedersheim Research) s $ 
ant Professors P. B. Danneberg, Ariel Hollinshead (Research), George Fiala 
Fellow, och), J. F, Henderson (Research), Melvin Reich (Research) 
a ows үу, 


, R. Bell, Morton Levitt, A. B. M. Naqiyyullah, R. S. Rozman, W. К. 
Sterling 


Spec; 
Ci - 
yı Lecturer W, V. C, Leahy 
249.5 i 
۰00 А b PANE у " 
Acad Introduction to Medical Research} (3-3) The Stafl 
“ины year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 р.м. Primarily for graduate students, A com 
eec nsive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, physical, 
х E 
The 
ud This Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61 
arch n Interdepartmental € 


urse rhe student should register in the department directing his 


v 


$ 
352 Advanced Physical Medicine The 5 


62 The George Washington University 


chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials in the тей 
sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


261 Pharmacology (5) The Staff 


Fall—5 hours a week. Lectures and conferences concerning the interaction ? 
drugs and biological systems as a basis for the rational therapy of disease, Ope 
to qualified nonmedical students, 


262 Chemotherapy (1) The Staf 
Spring—1 hour a week. Continuation of Pharmacology 261. 

263 Pharmacology Laboratory (1) The suf 
Fall—3 hours a week. Laboratory instruction and demonstrations designed 
complement Pharmacology 261. Open to qualified nonmedical students. 

267-68 Pharmacological Research (arr.) The p 
Academic year—as arranged. Primarily for those properly qualified graduate ® 
medical students seeking careers in pharmacology. 

269-70 Pharmacology Seminar (1-1) The за 
Academic year—2 hours а week. Recent advances in pharmacology. For a 
interested in pharmacological research. Open to qualified nonmedical studen Ё 

an $ r ta 

279-80 Mechanism of Drug Action The pe 
Academic year—as arranged. A course to familiarize the student with adva ical 


biochemical, microbiological and physiological methods employed in pharmacolog 
investigations. Open to qualified nonmedical students. 


f 
299-300 Thesis (3-3) The Sta 


: : jence 
Academic year—as arranged. Required of Master of Arts and Master of Sc 
candidates, 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND REHABILITATION* 


Professor C. S. Wise (Executive Officer) 
Assistant Professor John Watt, Jr. 
Associates A. B. C. Knudson, F. L. Wenger 
Fellow C. R. Peterson 


Assistants Jessie Fair, Kyoko Ishiyama 


— p А is Stall 
150 Elements of Physical Medicine The oe 
Spring—as arranged. In arrangement with the Anatomy Department | evalu 


and demonstrations of the various tests and measurements are employed in t 
tion of physical disability. 


A - . ‚ van 
Spring—1 hour a week. Lectures and demonstrations concerning pe nte 
techniques, clinical applications of physical medicine and rehabilitaton 

grated with the teaching of the associated medical and surgical specialties. uf 


ME TERED пе 5 
167-68 Clinical Studies (elective) n inivef* 
Academic year—as arranged. Clinical teaching and demonstration at 

sity Hospital. 
185 Research (arr.) 


Fall—as arranged. Open to medical students and qualified nonmedica 


* The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 


The School Me dicine 


| PHYSIOLOGY* 


Professors IE Lees C AM. Hosken 


SOCiate Professors E. M. Renkin, Е. P. J. Diecke 
Assistant Professors Ruth McClinto k, C. S. Tidball 


d. rers Eug şene Braunwald, J. F. Hoffman, D. P. Rall 


$$ " " . 
' Ociates ‹ Saul Winegrad, P. G. Lir 


naweaver, Jr., п. 


у Tidball, К. A. Hubel, К. W. Kohn, W. 


> : : i : 
Bernell Baldwin. Muniswamappa Basavaraju, 
nson 


Ste 'phe 


Shen: 
pecial Letcurer S. J. Sarnoff 


Executi ve Office 


Fal]: ; Ал А А : 
5:10 Section A— Tues, and Thurs., 8:45 to 10:00 A.M.; section B 
of lo 6:25 рм Lectures for nonmedical students 


its various subdivisions. Prerequisite: 
> Semester of 
61, 


Барет rimental Physiology (1) 
"a ni 


2:10 to 5:10 р.м. I iboratory exercises in the 
or 


onmedic 'al 
le 


y of Endocrine Activity (2) 
offered 1961-62. For nonmedical students. The 


growth, and other 


adaptations immediate and 
affecting | 


'"ndocrine activity. Prerequisite: Physic 


sycho- physiology of Person 


шу (2 
“Prin p- T 3 r * 
the o tes. and Thurs, 5:10 рм For nonmedi 
enesi 
8 nesis and expression of personality. with 
Proach I I 


covering 


one year 
biological science, Prerequisites and time 


fundame 


students, Prerequisite or concurrent registation: 
1950.6) equivalent. Material fee, $18. Prerequisites and time 


circulatory, 
long term; 


al student 
with emphasis on the 
149.5, , y erequisi e: Physiology 115 or the equivalent 


B 


t 


subjec 


L. 


Tues. 


the 


g 
je 


Physiology 


ct 


and general 
Fn. ical Physiology Hogben 
all di 4 hours & week; spring—14 hours a week. Lectures Ye 
21. isions of Physiology [his course is designed for al stude 
12 p 
4 
Cade roble тз in Physiology (arr.) 
"m 
graduata year—as arranged. For nonmedical graduate stud 
Stu E еее "э 
NS and 135 dents with the approval of the Department. Ргег‹ 


9: ^» or the equivalent. 


39 p 
Acad Physiology 
Чеш ~ 
takin ng 1С year—] hour a week, as arrange For n 
iva aduate work jn 
231.3 
Ac 
I lvanced Physiology (6-6) 


year course: 


рее, Fall 4 


Seminar (1-1) 


nonm hours a week; spring l4 hours a week. 
Ц? * edical graduate students, Lectures and lab ratory 
dd iology, уві, los 
siolo; 


232: material fee, $42, 
The 
Н Sta 
On‘ l caf of | Instruction her 
absence 1960. 61. 


is for the academic year 1960-61 


credit is not given for the first half until the 


onmedical 
t. physiology. Prerequisite: Physiology 115 


stude 


and 


1 
апа 


EN 


uivan 


Leese 


Thurs., 
fundamentals 


eneral 


science 


[he 


to change 


Stafi 


118 of physiology 


115; 


change 


metaboli 


117, 


Leese 
ctures o 
1 aj 
psychology 
1 >tai 
work 1 
" 

їйое е! 

to under 
*hysiology 


64 The George Washington University 


249-50 Introduction to Medical Research* (3-3) The Sul 
Academic year—Wed., 1:00 to 6:00 р.м. Primarily for graduate students. A O" 
prehensive introduction to the major medical research techniques—statistical, phys 
chemical, electrical, and radioisotopic—as applied to biological materials іп the medi 
sciences. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester. 


269-70 Pharmacologic Physiology (1-1) The s 
Academic year—one hour a week, as arranged. Recent advances in physiol 
and pharmacology for those interested in research. Open to qualified medical ® 


nonmedical students, 


279 Topics in Physiology (1) The Sta 
Fall—one hour a week, as arranged. Review of the active areas of reser 
Open to qualified medical and graduate students, Prerequisite: Physiology 
or 232. 


f 

295-96 Research (arr.) The Sta 
Academic year—as arranged. 

€ Р uy . Ae Th Stall 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) e 


PSYCHIATRY+ 


Professors Winfred Overholser (Emeritus), Leon Yochelson (Executive of 

Clinical Professors Joel Elkes, J. D. Schultz "m 

Associate Clinical Professors H. P. Laughlin, M. deG. Ruffin, Sidney Berm 
Morris Kleinerman, Elmer Klein, Anna Todd, Norman Taub 

Assistant Professor J. E. Rankin M. 

Assistant Clinical Professors Harold Corson, Sarah Tenenblatt, Richard Schaen£? 
Leon Ferber, P. H. Gray, David Eden, C. T. Bever, C. E. Goshen p. 

Associates R. M. Greenberg, Helen Pallister, W. C. Johnson, W. D. Kehne, 2" 
Meyersburg th 

Clinical Instructors R. A. Rogers, J. A. Farrell, S. C. Gordon, H. B. Lm 
R. A. Frank, Maxwell Boverman, Helen Pearcy, A. M. Drummond, G. W. К, L 
N. C. Rintz Leslie Schaffer, J. L. Sheridan, L. J Duhl, С. W. Мека 
Werkman, D. W. Harris, A. H. Kiracofe, T. M. Mackenzie, B. W. Murphy: 
Prager, F. N. Waldrop 

Assistants C. A. Bohrer, B. L. Doll 


Special Lecturer R. H. Felix 


165 Introductory Medical Psycholog) 
Fall—1 hour a week. An orientation course in the anatomical, 
psychological growth and development of personality. Consideration 0 
istics of structure, function, and development of the psyche leading !9 t 
havior as a basis for the study of the pathological. Evaluation of ™ 
relationships. kin 


phy si е 
c 


178 Psychopathology 
Spring—1 hour a week. Manifestations and understanding 
mechanisms and abnormal reaction-types, preceded by history 
psychopathology and illustrated with case material. 


€. f 
various — 4 0 
1 develop? 


5 
ec tind b 


tment dir 


* This is an interdepartmental course. The student should register in the depar 
research. 


f The Staff of Instruction here listed is for the academic year 1960-61. 
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9 
266 Psyc агу 


| Spring- -l hour a week. Psychiatry in the 
| interview ing. 


ү ochelson 


practice of Medicine. Techniques of 


| 2€ 
) ч смер 
| A De 'monstration Clinics The Staff 
| үишпг—3 hours a week. History, etiology, symptoms, course, and treatment of 
em с 


ajor psychoses with 
t resentation of clinical 
i Urbances, Each 


emphasis on the dynamics involving the person as a whole. 
cases of major mental illnesses and primary behavior dis- 


D, С student examines patients under supervision, St. Elizabeths and 
| ' ©. Gene ral hosp itals, 
| . . 
| “72 Psychosomatic Aspects of General Medicine Ruffin 
oe! hour a week. Somatic disorders of psychogenic origin. The role of 
"sonality reactions in func tional and organic disorders. 


32 1 Р sye hone 


"urosis Ferber 
pring—] hour a week. Etiology, psychopathology, clinical aspects, and treatment 
pis] us lypes of psychoneuroses, Medical Conference Room, D. C. General Hos- 

a 
13]. 39 
Thre Clinical Cle rkship The Staff 
oe Weeks divided service as arranged during academic year. Supervised ex 
ination, diagnosis, and 


treatment of ambulatory cases in University ear pp and 
cases in St. Elizabeths Hospital. Conferences for disc ussion of cases 
hiversit ation of psychiatric principles to general medical practice is stressed. 
loy Hospital Inpatient and Outpatient Psychiatric clinics and St. I 
Spita], 


JoSpitalizeq . 


lizabeths 


RADIOLOGY* 


Prof essor W, үу. St 
“sistant p Pro 
Assista ant 


anbro (Executive Officer) 


fessor W, W. Saunders 


E $ ‘linical Profe ssors Charlotte Donlan. S. R. Bersack, H. J. Kicherer, H. L. 
man, J. A. Isherwood, E. R. King 


$50, › 

E" A. c Wyman, S. W. Smith 

°. Murphy 

"tors George Tievsky, U. V. Wilcox II, C. M. Weber, Nan Van Wagenen 


E хещ Мањ. О. M. Cortes, К. Н. Kim, Margaret Mones, M. S. 
Vabpour. W. J. Nelson 


1 

б Anatomy The Staff 

220 year—as arranged. Correlation of gross and Roentgen anatomy. 
Spine ciples of Radiology The Stafi 

313 Advan ‘our a week. Lectures > discussions, i . 
Fall, ced Radiolog gical Diagnosis The Stafi 


за 
rtranged. Lectures and discussions, 


St "d m lini al Studies 


* The Staff 
Specific . are assigned to the X-ray Department in rotation on a full-time basis for a 
€ регі; эа. 


ч SURGERY* 

Ofess 

Clings Es ЭР ^: Blades ( Executive Officer), C. T. Klopp 

Associate ofessors W, S, Mel une, V. M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, G. A. Higgins, Jr. 

yy Tofessor р С Adkins 
The § 


of ; 
Instruction here listed is for the 


Bri 


e academic year 1960-61 


The George Washington University 
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Associate Clinical Professors J. P. Adams, G. S. Letterman 

Assistant Professors H. C. Pierpont, N. P. D. Smyth 

Assistant Clinical Professors B. F. Dean, Jr.. Carl Berg, J. S. Neviaser, J. B. Harrell, 
L. T. Peterson, H. L. Feffer, J. R. Thistlethwaite, Thomas Bradley, Murdock Hea 

Associates W. R. Morris, J. J. Weinstein, W. C. Meloy, K. H. Wood, Isabella Har 
rison, Maxine Schurter 

Instructors T. C. Alford, Jacob Rosenweig 

Clinical Instructors C. D. Briggs, J. F. Conlon, D. C. Richtmeyer, Leon Gerber, 
E. A. Gould, A. B. Rohraugh, Jr., M. H. Kendrick, B. G. Brown, J. 0: Hoyle 
R. R. Smith, N. Н. Isaacson, C. S. White, Jr., D. P. McCarty, J. M. Keshishian. 
R. L. Dow, L. R. Perna, T. M. Wright, D. C. Wherrv. J. H. Sager 

Assistants A. G. Abadier, J. J. Bergera, W. J Cushing, J. I. Masloff, R. B. Mont 
gomery, R. D. Phillips, S. J. Silberman, D. Е. Smith, Bahman Teimourian, J 


Tolley III, N. T. Tsangaris, С. E. White 


fis 

101-2 Surgical Anatomy 1 Surgery and Anatomy Bee 
Academic уеаг—1 hour alternate weeks, as arranged. Clinics illustrating 6® 

ship between gross anatomy and clinical surgery. University Hospital. 


: ime à; taf 
284 Surgical Physiology The ж 
Spring—2 hours а week. A clinical and laboratory course with particular 


Weiss 


phasis on applied physiology. 
e student 


323-24 Surgical Pathology 1 
Academic year—1 hour a week. Weekly conferences are held with th 
group assigned to the surgical clerkship, reviewing surgical specimens. 


373-14 Clinical Clerkship 1 n 
Academic year—as arranged. The student is assigned and required to M 
thoroughly the cases for disagnosis and treatment. D. C. General Hospitat 


The Sta 


375-76 Outpatient Surgical Clinic 1 Gener! 
Forty hours as arranged during academic year. Surgical clinic. D. C. 
Hospital, 


The Stal 


Stall 
377 Fractures and Orthopedics The рй 
Fall—1 hour a week. Lectures covering the field of fractures and orth 
D. C. General Hospital. adf 

The Sta 


> 


379-80 Lectures in Surgery 


Academic year—2 hours a week D. C. General Hospital. | des 
909 о м ] ? B a 
83-84 Surgical Clinic liseases "° 

Academic уеаг—1 hour a week. Demonstration of various surgical @ 

the entire class. University Hospital, TI Stall 

59 ^ , ` . je ~ 
173-7 1 Clinical ( lé rkship П reeks, Mt 

Academic year—in rotation. Six weeks, University Hospital; three W 

Alto Hospital. The stall 
179-80 Surgical Staff Conferences 

Academic year—Wednesday as arranged University Hospital. Blades 
183-84. Surgical Ward Rounds - a] diseases 10 

Academic year—1 hour a week. Demonstration of various surgical “ 


fourth-year clerks. University Hospital. 


Sta 
191 Surgical Anatomy I] Horwitz clerk* 


ourth-year 


Fall—I hour a week for twelve weeks in rotation. Lectures for 1 

University Hospital. Newman 
192 Surgical Pathology 11 r opie chang 

Spring—1 hour a week. A systematic study of the gross and microse 


in the organs and tissues commonly removed surgically, 


The School of Medicine 


| UROLOGY? 


Clinical Professor L. R. Culbertson (Executive Officer 
Clinical Professor E. E. Ferguson | 
Assistant Clinical Professors W. D. Jarman, F. T. Reuter il 
p ciates Gilbert Ottenberg, С. R. MacDonald 


‘nical Instructors H. D. Wolff, Jr., H. P. Dorman, H. A. Goldberg, W. D. Oldham. 
John Kenealy 


395.96 Clinic 


The Staff 
inica] teac hing and demonstrations ot the care of urolgical patients with special 
emphasis on 


t : the pre- and post-operative management Operative clinics and clinical 
caching, D. C. General Hospit id 


397 Uro 


Р i E : 
all-1 hour a week Lecture covering the entire field of 
lagnosis, treatment, and morbid pathol 


195.96 Clinic 


Tee hours 
de 

“Monstrations, teach; g in the Outpatient Department, and urological X-ray co 
Ы . б 1 
Tences, with special attention given to diagnost c procedures, University Hosp tal 


logy 


[he Stafi 


; | | 
a week, їп rotation luring academic year. Clinica 


* e > 
The Staff 


9f Instruc tion here listed is f 


or the academic year 1960-61 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE RECORD 
1960-6] 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


Docron or MEDICINE 


June 1, 1960 


‹ pl Calif. 
B.S 1 ersity of Са lia | 
| N.] Vict: к D.C 
Edwa Ma | 
B.S M husetts College 
Ore о 
Наго ма 
Ра Witl tinctic 
Frank I intz, J M 
Allen St ardner Me 
Md B.S 5 ege of William and Ma 
ta Ira 
Ur 
N Va Minn 
game Calif 
Jos 19%, Jniversity of California ma M 
ү A.B. гааг Bruhn Ala (With distinct 
i lege A.B. 1958, The George Wa hington 
Wi University 
W Philip Goodman N.Y 
N.Y With distinctio 
d versity of America B.S. 1956, Union Colle 
| p uce Came Idaho William Ger rundon Calif 
A 1952 Tatoos Ps Va With d tion 
Robe 2S Angele, “Sty of California at A.B. 1956, San Diego State College 
ret We lC А ‘ Ronald Edgar Gunther N.J 
Г, E * antrell о 
Чы, The Geor Wasi 
Day Diversity н 
В 3 Roland Carl V 
Roh: in Pha 053 = - I a 
ert I e І j 
А.В. 1955 “Wee! W.Va. Harold M es Min 
ud Çol ege  ""ngton and Jefferson A.B. 195 H t. Olaf College "s 
BE И Ray Russell Hagley \ 
D&B. 1956 1 Case Va A.B. 1957, Marshall College 
onald Overton e ty Lorne Franklyn Hall Con 
А.В, 1958 The stell M A.B. 1956, Duke Universit 
Roi Universit, te George Washir gton Eric James Hanson V 
АЧ с, : B.F.A. 1955, Pratt Instit : 
In, -B, 1956 C. ho msak N.J Forrest Glenn Hawkin W.V } 
ving Allen CH. lolic University of America к А.В. 1956, West Virginia Universit i 
Rots: 1947 різ N.J- LeRoy Michael Henrich, Jr Va 
Sit William oj d Univer William R Hix D.( 
В 1956, Duke Y?! I A.B. 19 seorge Washington 
AB 9d Allan Cola < : ` | . 
Mar 11956, t Mes ty of B М. Y у 
КВ: 19000 Coleman ^ 341410 а ы 
» A.M, то University of Chicace € А Utal 
ага 256, Johns Но kins Universit Severance Burrage Kelley W.Va 
AB. 1938! Cunningham Pa 195 verit 
1790, . Ii 
Utal 
Va 
ania 
D.( | 
D. 
D.C 
D.( 
В م‎ = 
MS. E Charles Hammett Myers D. 
cha" ıı, Алп and Ma hall Colleze ^.B. 1953, University of North Caro! 


AB. 19 AY Euf 


“ 
ы 


2-07 БРЕГ 


> orge 0 Iersitv 
12 3 The George Washington l niversity ET — 
Earl Richard Olsen Wis. William Waldo Skeen N.C 
B.S. 1956, University of Wisconsin A.B. 1956, University of North Carolina Md. 
Richard Rolin O'Reilly Pa Joseph Eric Smith, Jr. " 
(With distinction ) A.B. 1956, Washington Missionary College Va. 
B.S. 1957, University of Pittsburgh William Henry Snook 
Jerry Michael Parker Pa B.S. in Phar. 1952, State University of Iowa ps. 
B.S. 1957, University of Pittsburgh George Andrew Solack Calif. 
John Douglas Pinkerton Wis Barbara Ann Solomon е 
Willard Samuel Putnam, Jr. Mass A.B. 1953, A.M. 1954, University of 
A.B. 1944, Harvard University California ph. 
William Emanuel Roll, Jr. Va Ira David Stein 
Stephen Warren Rozban N.Y (With distinction) 
A.B. 1957, Bethany College B.S. 1956, Rutgers University үз. 
Norman Marshall Sawyer Md Eugene Octave Sykes Stevenson 
B.S. 1949, U. S. Coast Guard Academy B.S. 1955, The George Washington 
David Lloyd Schafer Del University Сай. 
Elliott Schiffman Conn Dale Duane Stewart . 
(With distintcion) A.B. 1956, Johns Hopkins University pe. 
B.S. 1957, Yale University William Stuart Warren 
Gerald Arthur Schneider N.Y A.B. 1956, Dartmouth College Сова. 
B.S. 1956, College of William and Mary Harold Kirk Watson 
James Albert Seeley Idaho B.S. 1956, Bates College W.Va. 
B.S. 1958, University of Idaho Mark Frederick Wildemann ‘ 
Seth Thomas Shaw, Jr. D.C B.S. 1956, University of Maryland Calif. 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington Max Wilfred Yeaman 
University A.B. 1954, University of California Ра. 
Arnold Sheinis D.C Carl Vernon Yutzy 
B.S. 1948, College of the City of New York (With distinction) D.C. 
Daniel Trundle Shreve Md Bertram Zumoff 
Carlos Alberto Silva D.C A.B. 1958, The George Washington 
B.S. 1956, University of Puerto Rico University 
George Washington Simons III Md 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


1960-61 


First Year 
Anderson Danny F 


1960 Ga 
Anderson, j Furman University rs 
), Los Angeles S UO 

sa APblied Arts and Scenes College ol 
AB jT odd E. Ii 
E ), DePa ы 
Min е" University Hi 
Bart иа С.Е. 1956 Duke 1 ersity + 
пете, Randall A ТР" Mont 
Beach. 360, } fontana State < ollege 
Bel k y, Lester P 
A.B: Burton I Pa 
Benz, Rigo, University of Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1969 d D. B. Ohio 


Веки, Rolf ү jP ringfielc d College 


196 Venezuela 
Bla akesiey Seapets Hopkins University я 


19 
heat Rava 1 piversity of Arizona 
Brady, Tor t University of Idaho 


rainy) ix^ € College 


hb D.( 
Brink E ), Jnivers ity of Notre Dame 


ngton 


‘arly Gill University 
Carat Dwight T, 

dos Rard S 

àn, Philip K enit of Rhode I land 
ли, Omas F 
ре, John к^ University of America 


Canada 


э Aaron ] D. Iniversity of Pittsburgh А: 
aines Arry T W.Va 

Davis Wer nathan H Utal 
AB. 1 Шаш R - T 1 

De, {Donald Jniversity of ( alifornia d: 

b. E 196; 

Ebert, Ch + "n 

Edwards C M Virginia U niversity 

s B. 


Falor 1960, Bri 


ham Young 1 niver 


itv 


niversity of Vi 


B.M p liam G 


байы 1952, y; University of Louisville 


A | Obert m Theological Seminar 


br Sh Hopkins t Jniversi M: 


er 


Hand шыг "tah State U niversity of 
Y x and Applied Science 


2 NÀ University 


Hantsoo, Sirja 


M 
A.B. 1960, Cornell University 
Hinz, William M Wis 
Holmes, John L Wash 
House, Homer C р.‹ 
B.S. 1959, Washington and Lee University 
Hunter, Allan A D. 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Hurston, Ronald O D.C 
A.B. 1960, Yale University 
Hushaw, John R Calif 
А.В. 1960, Occidental College 
Itscoitz, Samuel B D.( 
Jacobson, Cecil Bryant Uta 
B.S. 1960, University of Utal 
Jones, Thomas Jr Va 
Kass, Martin B D.( 
Kent, Roy D Cali 
A.B. 1958, San Jose State College 
Kindred, Clifford J [dal 
A.B. 1955, Brigham Young University 
Kniep, William M Fla 
A.B. 1955, University of Florida 
Koslow, Joel I Ma 
A.B. 1960, Harvard College 
Kulaga, Stanley F., Jr Pa 
B.S. 1960, Temple Univer 
Lankalis, Margaret A Pa 
A.B. 1960, Immaculata College 
Lima, John B N.Y 
A.B. 1960, New York University 
Lobl, Lawrence T D.C 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
М ose, George W Ohio 
yle, Jerry M Pa 
vi dsen, George ! Utah 
Maoury, Stanley D N.Y 
Mayersak, Jerome S Wis 
A.B. 1960, Johns Hopkins University 
Milne, Milton ] Calif 
B.S. 1957, University of California 
Morales, Braulio A Costa Rica 
A.B. 1960, Lafayette College 
orris, David I Calif 
8, University of California 
|, Patrick W. C Ohi 
A.B. 1960, Western Reserve Universit 
Muir, Bruce B Calif 
A.B. 1960, University of California 
Myer Normar C Pa 
А.В. 196 0, Washington and Jefferson 
D.C 
j s Harvey College 
Newell, Peter ж N.M 
A.B. 1960, Occidental College 
Nintcheff Peter Ohio 
A.B. 1960, Western Reserve Universit 
Norcross, Frederick С Md 
A.B. 1960, University of Pennsylvania 
Patterson, Robert D Mo 
A.B. 1960, University of Missou 
Perry, James P l'exa 
А.В. 1960, Middlebury Colle 
Petersen, John L Wash 
A.B. 1960, Dartmouth Colleze 
Pick, Ruthann m 
A.B. 1959, Boston University 
Pozderac, Rodney V W.Va 
Regan, Robert M D.C 
A.B. 1957, Hamilton College 
Rice, Russell R N.J 


A.B. 1960, University of Virginia 


74 The George Washington University 


Rogers, Jerry B Mo 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
Rose, Leslie I D.C 


А.В. 1960, The George Washington 
University 

Rosenberg, Jessica E N.Y 
Sanchez-Raffucci, Luis A Puerto Rico 

B.S. 1960, Georgetown University 
Singer, Karl I 

B.S. 1959, Washington State University 
Stearman, Mandell D D. 
Streubert, George E N 


B.S. 1960, Moravian College 


Suesserman, Herbert I N.Y 
B.S. 1960, Long Island University 

Takaki, Richard W Calif 
A.B. 1960, Stanford University 

l'arasuk, Albert P N.Y 
^. B. 1960, The George Washington 

University 

Friggs, Richard А Calif 
3.5. 1959, Long Beach State Colle 

Tyson, Roger I Idaho 
B.S. 1959, University of Idaho 

Veverbrants, Egils N.H 
B.S. 1957, University of New Hampshire 

Wartofsky, Leonard D.C 
B.S. 1959, The George Washingt« 

University 

Washington, Alice I Va 
A.B. 1947, Adelphi Colle 

Webster, Thomas M Va 
A.B. 1960, University of Virginia 

White, Gary B Utah 
A.B. 1960, Brigham Young University 

White, Gilbert I Calif 
A.B. 1958, Stanford University 

Wierer, Charles R Md 
B.S. 1960, American University 

Yourchek, Walter S., Jr Calif. 
A.B. 1960, Stanford University 


Zappia, Robert ] N.Y 
A.B. 1956, University of Rochester 

Zeveney, Dennis ] Pa 
B.S. 1960, Kings College 

an, Jack I Pa 

0, University of Maryland 


SECOND YEAR 


Barclay, William A. Pa 
Beaver, Harry C Pa 
B.S. 1959, Wheaton Coll 


Bish, Elizabeth Ili 
B.S. 1959, Purdue University 

Bradley, Fenwick P Vash 

Brown, Joel D. Md 

Bruner, Blackwell S D.C 

Buckingham, Frank M {.] 
А.В. 1959, University of N | 

Bucknell, Thomas Е Calif 
3.5. 1958, San Diego State College 

Butler, James S N.J 
B.S. 1959, Juniata Ce 

Зузітот, John T. ( 
A.B. 1959, Stanford 1 er 

Cohen, Allen B р.‹ 


А.В. 1960, The George Washington 


University 


Cohen, Paul G N.Y 
A.B. 1959, University of Buffalo 

Colella, Michael Ё N.Y 
А.В. 1959, Hamilton Colle 

Cutshall, Quay B Wash 
B.S. 1959, Washington State College 

Daltorio, Ronald A Pa 
A.B. 1959, Washington and Jefferson 

Colleg« 
Dear, Steven R ( 


A.B. 1959, University of California 


Denaro, Frank N.Y 
B.S. 1959, College of William and M 


— OO 
W.Va 
p 


Denison, Edward K 
Dermody, William H 


B.S. 1959, University of Scranton є ia 
Diaz-Granados, Esteban Colomb 

B.S. 1959, Fordham University NJ. 
Dornfeld, Leslie Р 

A.B. 1959, Rutgers University p. 
Fagan, Walter ] 

А.В. 1959, LaSalle College NJ 
Finn, Richard S 

B.S. 1954, Rutgers University N.Y. 
Fleischner, Gerald M е 

A.B. 1959, Lafayette College С. 
Foer, Warren Н р 


iardner, Harvey К 
^.B. 1958, University of California рс. 
1, David Н 


A.B. 1959, University of Pennsylvania pc 
Greenberg, Peter I 
A.B. 1959, Johns Hopkins University N.C 


Hair, Carolyn J 
A.B. 1959, Woman’s College of the d 
University of North Carolina ГАВ 

Harvey, Jack W 
B.S. 1959, The George Washington 

University 


Higgins, Robert M Сай. 
Hill, Richard М. > 
А.В. 1959, Johns Hopkins University үз. 


Hobson, Robert W. 
B.S. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Hoffman, Charles J 
B.S. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Horowitz, Martin I j 
A.B. 1959, Rutgers University сай. 
Hovey, Leslie М й А 
А.В. 1959, University of California KY 
Huffman, Stanley R 
B.S. 1959, University of Kentucky } 
Hutton, John E. " 
A.B. 1953, Wesleyan University сй. 
Judd, Howard I 


K ра, Wi? M rsitv of Michigan ohio 
we {og ne of Virginia Сай. 
- EA нра же University Obie 
ту, В lono Duke University Me 
erate -— ty of Michigan ушеу 
эчү Gerald S yt 


А.В. 1959, Colby College 
Leonard, Hiram ] 
A.B. 1959, State Univer 
Lewis, Walter ] ilede мї. 
A.B. 1! 55, ‘Birmir gham Southern Colles NY 
NM 


Lyle, Sanford P 
A.B. 1959, University of Roch pc 
McBride, Albert 


Meade, William S А 
B.S 1957, The George Washington 


А». 


ty of Iowa 
ester 


абз 
on Y. 


Merrill, Keith W. 

Michelis, Michael I А КА 
A.B. 1959, Columbia University 

Miller, Meredith H a ity it 
A.B. 1959 жай» Hopkins L niversity An 

Minas, Thomas I ' рс 
A.B. 1956, University of Arizona 

Modl Barry * 
B.S "1958. M S. 1959, The George jif 

Washington University e 

oede ustin I А Se , 

M ^ ^ MUR us eniti of California p 


Mrkich, Robert 


Murray, Robert O 
A.B. 1959, Univer 


teak 
ty of Utah 


Nicklas. Richard A 


„АВ, 1958 Cora. Universit 
tabody Robert R 
A.B, 1958, Stanfors University 


ЮГО, Joseph R 
» 1959, Rutgers Universit 
se № 


959, Catholic i 


niversity о 
P uerto Rico 


ted 1:299, Catholic Univer dic 
ted 


eth I 

i 1959 a Ы ( ч 
Sewick Î yd 

9 AB 1959 ri \ 

срауее, Derek J 

TM Jame I 

She: 1999, Brigham Young 1 
‘Dard Denni 


А & at Coll 
» 4 ark 
$ B, 1959, Virginia Military I | 
Rider Alvin B 
А-В. 1959, Dartmo: ^ Colle 
qnan David p 
‚19 The Geor 


Jn | жа x 
1 lVersity 

М Sun Rafael A 

эшл, ugene I 
А n a Mene I 


Sole )/, Willia 


Un 
THIRD Year 


v. College 
\athryn 
“rman B 
@rtmouth College 
Simon ea J. 

B, узсе A 


3 Pacific Unior 


of Idaho 
A 


Colle 


A 


The School of Vedic 


né 
Barre James I 
Bedeau, Grover 
A.B 8, ¢ 
Dell, Clyde 1 
Bendler, Benne G 
Michas 
Волов, і I 
Brie. Carol R 
B.S. 1958, U1 
Brest. À 


B.S. 1997, Ue 
1, Terry M 
1959, Us 
Ww m 1 
1957, Stani 
Joyce A 
1958, 1 
0 ch 
thier, Walter J 
B.S. 1957, Carre 
Pn ERU 
A | * Sa 
; : і 
А Копа 
мч 
| < 
a fichael R 
AH I 
( h ‹ r 
e hs’ Harold M 
| olo. Vincent I 
a r 
Gulak. Hubert M 
t 7 in € 
A.B. 1955, Duke 
e, Jeanne A 
Ha 
A ) { 
I 1 : 
{ 
He on, Ro 
ук: 0), Un 
A.M. 1954, Ph.D 
эй с, 
Hoexter, Ё 
ex K 
Hoff Ms 
B.S. 1958, 1 
Hufi 
B.S 4 k 
Hurt, A ; 
^.] rd H 
Ric d H 
R D 
M M 
i M 
"кой, eae д 
- | 
jones, Lawrence А 
; ck. J 
{ A : 
R Q үү ы 
! К} 
lohn M 
R.S C 
“ « Fr cis ( 
| > s M 
Unive 
Lii wo 
B.S. 1958, 1 
є t A 
i 
І D 
I - W 
BS. 195 
I W : 


76 


The George Washington University 


Luthringer, David G. 

A.B. 1958, Princeton University 
Marshall, John H. 

B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Mason, John K. 

B.S. 1954, Rocky Mountain College 
Matan, Joseph A. 
Mayson, Preston B. 

B.S. 1955, U. S. Military Academy 
McBeath, Jo K. 

B.S. 1957, Idaho State College 
McCreedy, James E. 

B.S. 1958, Westminster College 
Meymandi-Nejad, Assadullah 
Micale, Joseph N. 

B.S. 1957, Rutgers University 
Mihalakis, Isidore 

B.S. 1958, Moravian College 
Morrell, Robert H. 

B.S. 1958, University of Oregon 
Mullen, Ronald E. 

A.B. 1950, Marion College 

B.D. 1956, Northern Baptist Theological 

Seminary 

Nelson, Manfred R. 
Nickerson, Richard G. 

A.B. 1958, New York University 
Oberg, Darrell K. 

A.B. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
O'Brien, Kevin D. 

A.B. 1958, Boston College 
O'Malley, Donald F. 
Ostler, Richard E. 

B.S. in Phar. 1950, Idaho State College 
Patti, Joseph C. 

A.B. 1958, Rutgers University 
Peterson, David №, 

B.S. 1958, Brigham Young University 
Pfister, Alfred K. 


D.C 
D.C 
Mont 


Idaho 
Ill 


D.C 


Pa 
Idaho 


N.] 
Minn 
W.Va 


A.B. 1958, Washington and Jefferson College 


Raphling, David L. 
A.B. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Ricks, David R. 
Roberge, Richard T. 

B.S. 1958, University of Idaho 
Roberts, Bobbie L. 
Rundle, Herman L 

A.B. 1958, Univer 

Los Angeles 
Seeman, Kenneth R. 


ty of California at 


A.B. 1958, Franklin and Marshall College 


Severino, Lawrence J 

A.B. 1958, Cornell University 
Sheldon, Frank C. 

A.B. 1958, Rutgers University 
Shifrin, Harris D. 

B.S. 1958, The George Washington 

University 

Smith, Robert V 
Sommerstein, Adam 
Sterling, James A. 

A.B. 1958, Williams College 
Suescum, Alfredo T 
Swenson, Vernon L. 
Weiss, Lowell M. 

B.S. 1957, Rutgers University 
Whiting, Edward G 

A.B. 1958, Stanford University 
Whyte, Thomas R. 

B.S. 1958, The George Washington 

University 

Wilner, Elliot C 

A.B. 1958, Columbia University 
Wing, George L. 

A.B. 1958, Harvard University 


Wolcott, George J. 
A.B. 1958, Dartmouth College 


Young, Lawrence L. 


A.B. 1958, Stanford University 
Young, Stanley B. 
B.S. 1958, Purdue University 


Va 


Idaho 
Md 


Panama 
Utah 
N.J 


Calif 
D.C 


D.C 
Ma 
Nebi 

Ohio 


Ind 


Foumru YEAR 


Akbarian, Mohammed 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Alter, Burton N. 
B.S. 1958, Yale University 
Altman, Robert L. 
B.S. 1957, Westminster College 
Anderson, Arthur J. 
Ankeny, Scott W. 


A.B. 1954, University of California 
Antoniou, Lucy D. ! 
A.B. 1958, The George Washington 


University 
Atwood, Roger M 
^.B. 1957, Carleton College 
Baer, Howard S. 2 
A.B. 1957, Wesleyan University 
Barnhart, Robert M 
Barr, Mason 
A.B. 1957, Haverford College 
Beeman, John A. 
A.B. 1958, Occidental College 
Bertsch, Dale R. 
Bolter, Delano W 
Bowen, Violet E ? 
А.В. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Calvo, Robert C. А 
B.S. 1956, Rutgers University 
Campbell, Constance J. А 
А.В. 1958, The George Washington 
University 
Chambers, Clyde F. 
Clay, John P. 
A.B. 1956, Occidental College 
Cohan, Allan B 
A.B. 1957, The George Washington 
University 
Colmey, Thomas G. | 
А.В. 1957, Duke University 
Conrad, Justin L. 
A.B. 1957, Northwestern 
Covell, Jack P. 
Cowley, Irvin J. 
Dahlke, Francis G. 
Dancer, Jack T. : 
B.S. 1957, University of Arizona 
Demordaunt, Paul R. 
Derro, Robert A. М 2 
А.В. 1957, Harvard University 
Devita, Vincent T. C 
B.S. 1957, College of William an 
Dolan, John A. 
B.S. 1957, Georgetown 
Dunn, Ronald E. 
B.S. 1957, University of Idaho 
Fleming, Peter A 
А В. 1956 San Diego State College 
Fried, Morton G. РЕК ; 
A.B. 1957, New York University 
Gallant, Milton r is 
A.B. 1957, Rutgers University 
Garman, Ray F. x 
A.B. 1957, Johns Hopkins Un 
Gates, Francis K. 
AB 056, Occidental College 
Gering, Henry S. 
B.S. 1957, The Citadel 
Giovannini, Andrew M. 
А.В. 1957, University О 
Graham, Ronald T 
Gresinger, Thomas H. 
A.B. 1957, Williams College 


Guiton, Carl R. k 
A.B. 1957, Columbia 

Hixson, Clayton A. 
B.S. 1957, Fairmont 


Hogan, William F j 
А.В. 1958, The Georg 


University 


d Mary 


University 


iversity 


f California 


University 
State College 


е Washington 


University 


рс 


Соз? 
м 
с 
Gil 
рс 


Min» 


Con? 
Md. 
Ohio 
Calif. 
|. 
Оу 
WV 


NJ 


ie Kin L, 
Jamey, 1957 University of Maryland 
+ Wa liam C 


Jen, 954, Harvard 1 sit 
"on уа 3 H niversity 


Kat; j Rok Ces ton College 


аша Ba 
B arry M, 
кеб. 1958, t 


Vir Frank p of Wisconsin 

к College’ Washington and Jefferson 
Aj Robert J, 

Кару, EL niversity of Missouri 

{ter od Ph Gustavus Adolphus Colleg 
AR "Ronald G 

L Universe? George Washington 


TS, bert P Xx 
. 1957 
Mar} 1957 Davidson College 
В 9м, Јова 3 
Mason 237, Brigham Young University 
A B , james K. 
Math, ox oman State University 
Mazi, 1997 7 Jniversity of Calif ornia 


A.B, ig amue l F. 


Guire, P Cornel University 


*w York University 
" AR EX 
H J 1 ard Universit 


'ashington 


ven ais, jas E 


Arles В. 5 University 


А.В, 195g nando E. 
Univers} los George W ashington 
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CALENDAR 


1961—62 


SuMMER TERM: 


Registration for both sessions 
First session begins : 
Independence Day. Holiday 
Last day of classes... 
First session examination period.. T 
Registration for students attending second 
session only .... 
Second session begins 
Labor Day. Holiday.. 


FALL SEMESTER: 


Registration* 


in Dean’s Office 
Fall Convocation NI EIC Des gn 
Application for Feb. graduation due in Reg- 
istrar’s Office 
Veterans Day. Holiday 
Thanksgiving recess ... Dr 
Christmas recess 


Classes resume А P — 
Last day of fall-semester classes.................... 
Examination period 


SPRING SEMESTER: 


Registration* pt 

Spring-semester classes begin ES 

S.J.D. dissertations of June candidates due 
in Dean's Office........................ 

Winter Convocation. Holiday Бе 

Application for June graduation due in Reg- 
istrar's Office 


* Registration will be held from 10:00 am to 8:00 pm, September 
February | and 2 for the spring semester; from 10:00 am to 1:00 pm, 
ter, and February 3 for the spring semester. 
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„е G 


Mi ү Бе Was} ington Ur versity is redited by its regional : editing agency, 
iddle А“ ez: oir > 
lle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is impor- 


ч 
to : c 
1 з nts who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 
e , - . ч Р $ г . "А 
niversity is on the approved list of the American Association of University 


Omen ¢ : | 
ч pud Is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

i ә " 1 1 

and jg Aw School is a charter member of the Association of American Law Schools 

8 ap < - E ачит 

Кы Pprove d by the Se tion of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of th« 


ап Bar Assoc} lation. 
LOCATION 
TI 
of the Y ^ orge Washin | 


ngton Universitv is in do ntown Washington, four blocks wes 


and east of the Potomac River witl ts extensive parkway 
ew 7 block, are 


"overnment, including the Depar 


ig the offices of many of the depart- 
ment of State, the Department of the 
Agri * Departme nt of Justice, the Department of the Interior, the Department 
віце, y : i 
i a » the De "partment of Commerce, and the Department of Labor. Also 
ссе s . Uer en 
Upr *ssible are the Capitol, the Library of Congress. the National Archives 
eme 
3 Court, and other federal courts, 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION* | 
EMERITUS FACULTY 


oD Heck Marvin, Ph.D.. LL.D.. ро tor 


, n | 

honoris causa of Ihe George Washington i 

niversity, President Emeritus of the { niversity | 
ARLES SAGER ( OLLIER. Professor Emeritus of I 


A.B. 1911, LL.B 


“RCE BowporN Craicun L, Pr ssor Emerit fl 


A.B. 1903 University of the South: LI 


1915, S.J.D. 1932, Harvard University 


B. 1906, Georgetown Univer 

MES OLIVER MURDOCK, Professor Ете s of Lau 
Ph.B. 1916, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924 Harvard University | 

“VIN Li Roy NEW MYER, Professor Emer tus of Lau 
LL.B 1906. The George Wash ngton University 


ACTIVE FACULTY 


lier А : 
"OLAS EUGENE ALLEN Lecturer in Lau 
BS, 1929 


ү Princeton University; LL.B. 1932 Harvard Universit 


A . › 

LACE JOHN BAKER, Assistant Professor of Law 

MB. 1946, Dartmouth College; LL.B. 1949 Western Reserve University; LL.M. 1959. Yale Ur 
Versity 


(i T ec Ww 

hi ersit 

WARY : | 
Li А Аввот BEARD, Professoria Lecturer in Lau І 
L.B 1939, Georgetown Univers ty; Judge, Municipal Court fe the District of Columbia 

AR) " А Р 
"ILLE D KINSON BENSON, Professor of Law: Assistant Dean of the Law Schoo | 
А.В, 1920 


я “0, Johns Hopkins University; LL.B 1923, S.J.D. 1926, Harvard University 
КОСЕ BILDER, Lecturer in Lau 
®. 1949, Williams College; LL.B. 1956, Har 
“Hy р x 
LEODNER, JR., Lecturer in Lau 
"^B, 1953 Northwestern Unive 


H0 
(4з Havwanp 1 


ROWN, Associate Professorial Lecturer Lau 
li "ber of the bar of the District of Co 1 
lllo (^. 
В SCORGE COERPER, Lecturer in Lau 
Geo, 1946, U, S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1954, University of Michigan: A.M. 1957 Ph.D. 1% 
| TRetown University 


а 
п, | 
B 


he 733 Brooklyn College: LL.B. 1936. B: 


MISTER Cor 


. r , 
LCLOUGH, Professor of Lau Dean of Fa ties; Actir resider 


Bs niversity (to February 1. 1961) Н 
1946 1020 United States Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935. The Ge rge Washing c L.D 
x 5 Muhlenberg ( ollege; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson College | 
DN 
The 
à B. 
Qa tan and dent of the University of the 
ut, the 1d Assistant Dean of the орше 
рі Profes, *Eistrar of the Univer I ‹ 
Vult, 8013, Assoc late Professor 


and © 
"d Staff of Instruction fo 
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ROBERT McKinney Cooper, Professor of Law 
Ph.M. 1931, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1934, University of Michigan 


Joun ЈоѕеРН Czyzax, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A.M. 1939, John Carroll University; LL.B. 1942, Western Reserve University 


JAMEs Forrester Davison, Professor of Law NC 
A.B. 1921, LL.B. 1923, Dalhousie University; LL.M. 1924, S.J.D. 1929, Harvard University 


ROBERT GALLOWAY Dixon, JR., Professor of Lau E 
A.B. 1943, Ph.D. 1947, Syracuse University; LL.B. 1956, The George Washington Universib 


Justin Linc OLN EDGERTON, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

A.B. 1929, LL.B. 1931, The George Washington University 
PASQUALE JOSEPH FEDERICO, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

A.M. 1925, The George Washington University; LL.B. 1932, Washington College of Law 
Krrry Bram FRANK, Special Lecturer in Law 

A.B. 1943, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1950, The George Washington University 
MONROE Henry FREEDMAN, Assistant Professor of Lau 

A.B. 1951, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1956, Harvard University 
*WILLIAM THOMAS FRYER, Professor of Lau , 

А : "Г " " ‚ iwi y 

A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924, The George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 
GEORCE JOSEPH Gorpsnonoucn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law rives 

B.S. 1947, United States Military Academy; J.D. 1950, The George Washington Unive 
WILLIAM Woorcorr GOODRICH, Lecturer in Lau 

LL.B. 1938, University of Texa 
HAROLD PAUL Green, Lecturer in Law 

A.B. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 


JACKSON Rem HAMBRICK, Associate Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1938, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University 


ALFRED Hanrman, Special Lecturer in Lau 
A.B. 1939, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1948, The George Washington University 


Louis James Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Law M. 1948, The 
A.B. 1932, Cornell University; LL.B. 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 

George Washington University Forensi¢ 
Мовроск Heap, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Medicine; Chairman, 

Medicine Institute LL.B. 1958 The 


D.D.S. 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; 
George Washington University 
Punir FIELD HERRICK, Professorial Lecturer in Lau : Universit 
A.B. 1929, Williams College; LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936, The George Washington 
JOHN WINGFIELD JACKSON, Adjunct Professor of Law Eme 
B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1932, The George Washington Unive 
JOHN ALEXANDER KENDRICK, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
A.B. 1942, LL.B. 1943, The George Washington University 
Vincent KLEINFELD, Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1929, Columbia University 
Gust ANGELO LEDAKIS, Associate Professor of Lau 
B.B.A. 1953, LL.B. 1955, University of Washington; S.J.D. 1958, 


` , б |, 
SAMUEL JOSEPH LHOMMEDIEU, JR., Lecturer in Law ‘ashington Unive 
B.S. 1949, University of Maryland; LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952, The George Was 


University of Michigan 


y 


HERBERT JOSEPH LIEBESNY, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna 


On leave of absence 1960-61. 
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WILLIAM Тномлз Матллѕом, JR., Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1940, University of Washington; LL.B, 1948 Vanderbilt Un 


louis HARK! Y Mayo. Professor of Lau * Dean of the Graduate Sch iblic Lau 
BS. 1940, United States Naval Academy: LL.B, 1949 Ur ersity of Virginia; | Yale 
Diversity 

Jony JOSEPH Mc Avoy, Assistant Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1954, LL.B. 1958, University of Idaho; LL.M. 1959, Yale Universit 

Jony ALBERT McInrme, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

| A-B. 1928, LL.D, 1954, Wittenberg College: LL.B. 1931 University of Cinc 

EROY SORENSON MERRIFIELD, Professor of Lau 

С A.B, 1938, LL.B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942. S J.D. 1956, Harvard Univer 

"EORCE Еру ARD Monk, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

y A.B. 1928, LT, p. 1930, LL.M. 1934, The George Washington University 

R и à 

RANK HAMME r Myers, Adjunct Professor of Lau 
ES 1923, LL.M. 1904, The George Washington University Judge, Municipal Се e 
District of Columbia 


Карн CLARKE 


Nasu, Jn., Lecturer in Lau 
A.B, 1953, 


Princeton University; J.D. 1957, The George Washingtor University 
"HARE ES BERNARD Nt rTING, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Lau Center 
Li 1927 J.D. 1930 State University of Iowa: LI M. 1932, S.].D 3, Harvard Univers 


College 377» University of Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College: L H.D [93 Seton 
я ollege: T]. D. 1960, Dickinson College of Law 
He 
uy E ORENTLICHER, Professor of Lau 
A.B. 1933, LL B. 1936, Harvard University 
Warp ANDREW 


: ational 
A.B, 


Ports, Lecturer in Law: Assistant Dean for Development in the 
Law Center 
1949, University of Mich gan; LL.B 
OBERT N.. ù " 

m NELSON ROBILI ARD, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

^S. 1924, United States Naval Academy; LL.B. 193 ‚ St. John's University School of Law 
АЛ, А, 

L Авснват р ROSE, 


П" 1930, Washingt 
AVID E ` 


1952, The George Washington University 


Assoc iate Professorial Le turer in [ по 


on College of Law 


'E, Assistant Professor of Lau 
, University of North Carolina; LL.B. 1955, Harvard Uni 


versity 
HELHORSE, Lecturer in Lau 
Du, .В, 1951, The George Washington University 
LE s : ; 3 y 
Lp RAHAM SKINKER, Associate Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
LEX 55 Bo, The George Washington University 
SEX ANTE х : 
LENDER То IS Srevas, Special Lecturer in Lau 
J HN 351, т * George Washington University 
A». ig SULLIVAN, Assistant Professor of Lau “ 
hu - 1952, Boston College; Ph.B. 1953, St. Jin бее: LL. саа шы 
Py : 
Ba ASON TEMPLE, Assistant Professor of Lau 


Оку, A. 1953, University of Miami; LL.B. 1956, Harvard University 
LE Hass; 


AB. Ең WALBURN, Professor of Law 

"torgeto, tanklin and Marshall College; LL.B. 1930, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1932, 

N Betown University 1 
CSNARD : : : 

А.В, PATRICK Warsn, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

trict Cou University of Minnesota; LL.B. 1933. National University; Judge, United States Dis- 
> Tt for the District of Columbia 

ч 

tOn анса] leave 1960 61. 
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Олуп Benson WEAVER, Professor of Law 
A.B. 1943, Ohio Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1948, Western Reserve University 
GLEN EARL, Weston, Professor of Lau 
B.S. 1943, University of Maryland; LL.B. 1948, The George Washington University 
CHARLES James ZINN, Professorial Lecturer in Law : 
rsity 


A.B. 1927, LL.B. 1930, Fordham University; LL.M. 1951, S.J.D. 1954, Georgetown Unive 


ASSISTANTS 


JOHN CHARLES Lyons, Teaching Fellou 
A.B. 1952, University of Rhode Island; LL.B. 1960, George 


Jack Harvey OLENDER, Teaching Fellou 
A.B. 1957, LL.B. 1960, University of Pittsburgh 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 
Hugh Yancy Bernard, Jr., A.B., B.S. in L.S, Assistant Librarian in charge of the 
Law Library 
Marv White. A.B., Secretary to the Dean of the National Law Center 
Isabel Robinson Bilisoly, A.B., Recording Secretary in the Lau School 
Mary Louise Prista, Secretary to the Dean of the Graduate School of Public Lau 
Barbara Ellen Parks, Secretary in the Law School 
Mary Altha H ircos, Secretary in the Lau School 
Antonia Sakata Lord, Clerk Typist 7 shing 
Dorothe Walsh Farquhar, Editorial and Business Secretary of The George WO" ° 


ton Law Revieu 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAI 


The George Washington University Law School, now in its 96th year, 
law school in the District of Columbia. The School took part as a charter m + has 
in 1900 in the organization of the Association of American Law Schools and it 
been an active member of the Association since that time. It is approved J ig 


. P 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar 
tion. 
National University, which had had an important place in legal educat 
xx = З у г к : 'Achington 
District of Columbia since 1869, was merged into The George W ashingto 
sity in August 1954. C ital 
ә сёз К, : А nation’s Vapi. 

Of special significance is the location of the Law School in the Nation: Y 


the focal point of the law in action, both American and international. 
opportunity 

administrative ate 

ial and арре `. 


ion in the 
Univer 


the School goes on in this environment, presenting a unique 
tion and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, and 
accessible are the Supreme Court of the 1 nited States, the federal tr jal juri 
courts of the District of Columbia, and, in addition, federal courts of qu Cus 
diction, such as the United States Court of Claims, the United States Cou federal 
toms and Patent Appeals, and the Tax Court of the United States. Curren і 


legislation сап be studied as it is considered by ( ongressional con Genate- 

: i н ау 

comes up for debate on the floors of the House of Representatives E nts here n 
Зыр rg i : » students 

It is with respect to the federal administrative agencies that the stuc They c 


vation. 


Washington have matchless opportunities for study and obser 


attend 


informal and formal hearings of these agencies | 


and can obtain from the 


1 " R 
adjudication ın specific cases. 


docket sections complete records of administrative I 


llustrative of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerce ( ommission and 
"le Civil Aeronautics Board in the field of transportation; the Federal Trade Com- 
missi 2 ы М ` à 
ission in the field of trade regulation; the Securities and Exchange Commis 


ы field of security issues and corporate finance; the National Labor Rel 
Board in 


sion ir 
110 
the field of labor-management relations: the I nited States Patent Office in 


the fie , 1 | 1 ` " 

field of patent law; the Federal Power Commission in the field of water. natural 
pa . ` " . . 7 
515, and electric power; and the Federal Communications Commission in the field o 
rad; Wis 
idio and television. 


S : R “чел 
Supplementing these environmental advanta res of law in action are the exceptional 


Search library collections in the I ibrary of ( ongress, in t 
headquarters of national and 
. 1 p 
"national organizations located in Washington. The notable lib iry of the ( 
Neo; М r” p ° А x ore 4 
. “êle Foundation for International Peace has been acquired by The George Wasl 
ington | 


[4 

le 1 е X Lt 1 

“ж with respect to which Washington has come to 
World”. 


he years of residence at law school are years of participation in the life of the 


COmr ‚ А " 
munity, which in the 
le 


> various departme nts of 


the Fa ` : , - 
м Federal Government, and in the libraries of the 
Inte 1 


niversity for use of research students in international and comparative law, 


called “The Capital of the 


case of The George Washington University Law School, is 
| Sovernment of the United States by law. As a consequence, the study of law 
aKes on ad 


ега] 
O 52 r 

91 specialized, and whatever the community in which the sh 
Practice 


led meaning, whether the goal be government service or practice, ger 
1 


ent plans to 


OBJECTIVES 


The 


rimary irpose of the v 
Need | purpose ol e Lav 


School is to prepare men ind women to meet the 
on] 5 Of society in the many fields of law, public and private. These needs call not 
Чу for tech 


iw and the 


Schoo] offers: 
Programs of 
/ Merican 
Jar: 1 , A a к » 
the * Institutes and. forums on current topics in domestic and foreign law; (5) 
Public 


and ation of a law journal containing the results of research in public law; 
s (6 the 


nical skill but also for responsible leadership in tl 


development of the 
administration of justice. In fulfilling these responsibilities the Law 

(1) a program of study in preparation for the practice of law; (2) 
study and research on the graduate level for foreign as well as for 
Students; (3) a continuing legal education program for members of the 


encouragement of student professional co-curricular activities. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
E. 
Taditionally the I 


ls aw School has been national in the geographic distribution of 
Students, 


tom At the present time, men and women holding baccalaureate degrees 
More s ! а > , ^ 

and Ore than three hundred colleges and universities come from the fifty states 
Sever. М " 3 à 

Prop, ral foreign countries to comprise the student body. As a consequence the 

. Sam of a : d : : 1 Б: 

Proyj le Ol study leading to the degree o Bachlor of Laws has been planned 

an |, struction and training for the practice of la wherever the Anglo-Ame 
ЫЧ. І 
gal sy 

G 


ystem obtains 
E J 
g  Taduate 


cienca : work leading to the degrees of Master of Laws and Doctor of Juridical 
е 18 E А> x к а ~~ ч 
of law offered for those desiring further study and research in specialized fields 
Ё 


) 

lovis: . 
1 г . 
On 1$ made for advanced study by members of the bar who do not desire to 


" 
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5 М ither 
register as candidates for degrees. Lawyers may take courses for this purpose eith 
as unclassified graduate students or as continuing legal education students. 

os н n- 

Graduate work is offered also to meet the needs of lawyers who come from cou 
There are two pre 
Law for law- 


tries whose legal systems are not based on the English law. 
grams of study, one leading to the degree of Master of Comparative 


: : " . » degree 
yers planning to return to their own countries, and the other leading to the = 
em 


of Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) for lawyers planning (0 Г 
in this country for the practice of law. 


ENTERING CLASSES 
ol at the 
ne begin 


The curriculum is organized so that students may enter the Law Scho 
beginning of the fall or spring semester-of the academic year, but not at th 
ning of the summer term. (For summer term information, see page 30.) 


MORNING AND EVENING DIVISIONS 


| i i 1:00 
Most morning classes meet for fifty-minute periods between 9:10 A.M. pot 
P.M., Monday through Friday; one class and Trial Practice Court meet for tw 


periods on Saturday morning. 


:50 to 7:40 P.M., Monday 


Evening classes meet for two fifty-minute periods from 5 ks a two 
through Friday. A four-credit course, e.g., Torts, meets two evenings а weet; divi 
: , i evenin 
credit course, e.g., Personal Property, meets one evening a week. The pem раг 

r cu 


sion conforms to the standards of the morning division, the full-time fa 
ticipating in the instruction. 


THE LIBRARY ғ 
jsion 
The Law Library of 56,400 volumes contains the official reports of the re 
of the courts of last resort of all states prior to the National Reporter S reporte 
of some states complete to date; the National Reporter System, complete; the rts of 
of the United States Supreme Court and lower federal courts, and the P Reporte 
federal administrative agencies; Shepard's Citations for the units of a / 
System; the English Reports, Full Reprint; the English Law Reports; the 1 gar 
Reports; the Dominion Law Reports; the United States statutes and codes; © 


sets of statutes of all the states; the English statutes; the principal е tated 
\ and annot". 


atises. + 


mately 325 legal periodicals are currently received. 
sisting of books acquired from National University, is known as the 
versity Law Collection. hlets 
Also available to law students are 50,000 bound volumes and 20,000 — th 
of the former library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Posen ait 
fields of international law and relations, history, and economics, 1n 
Library. 
The Law Library, which is on the fourth floor of Stockton 


m 9:00 


:s open 
Hall, is pM. 


A.M. to 10:00 P.M., Monday through Friday; from 9:00 A.M. to 5: terials do not 
urday; and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. Books and other m 


circulate and must be used in the library. 


The Law School 


THE Law Review 


The George Washington Law Review, published by the University, is edited and 
managed by students of the Law School under the supervision of faculty advisers. 
tis devoted exclusively to state and federal public law. The location of the Uni- 
versity in the 

observed 


this field, 


National Capital, where the primary sources of federal public law may 


in operation, affords an unexcelled opportunity for specialization in 


> . . . . . . . г . 
The Review organization includes a faculty editor-in-chief, an associate faculty 
tditor, a faculty 
anc x T x ! 

1 а һоага of student editors. The student editors are chosen each year on the 


Nas . ° ٠ 
SIS of scholarship from full-time and part-time students. 


board of advisory editors, a board of departmental advisory editors, 


THE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 
Every 


whic} student in the Law School is a member of the Student Bar Association, 
lich js 


th organized to enable students to become better acquainted with problems of 
"le : . А А : 
а Profession, to foster professional ideals, and to bring about closer contact with 
embers : : r ' 

q mers of the profession engaged in active practice of the law. The work of the 
Student Б, 


eral ar Association is carried on by various committees and by group and gen- 
„u meetings of a 


К professional and social nature. From time to time lectures are 
Siven by 


2Y outstanding authorities on legal and professional problems. 

ротам activity is the Van Vleck Case Club ( ompetition, which provides an 
ticipate ra for = : x n > 1 
local Е кап before courts composed of members of the Faculty and the 
ment „АТ. Senior law students of the ( ise Club also sit as judges. The final argu- 

1s held before a court composed of distinguished federal judges. 

ы Legal Aid Program is under the joint sponsorship of The George Washington 
d Student Bar Association and the Junior Bar Section of the District of 
in а Bar Association. Participating students assist court-appointed attorneys 


Stud ® Preparation of cases for trial or appeal. Qualified second- and third-year 
Ents are eligible 
the 


training in appellate advocacy. First and second year students par- 
Tat 
Ny 
C 


for participation in the program. 
ranking of member associations by the American Law Student Association, 
Jorge Washington University Student 1 


Jar Association has received first place 
and sec 


twice € 2 
ond place twice in the past six years. 


ORDER or THE Corr 


The Order of the ( 


schools м „olf, a national honor society with chapters in over forty law 
lg, ',*!ms "to foster a spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner 
Unive” have attained a high grade of scholarship.” The George Washington 
the yi UY Chapter was established in 1926. Members are elected each year from 
Shest-ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


ADMISSION 


APPLICATION FoR ADMISSION 


Th 
eT 
бей" School, like other colleges, schools, and divisions of the University, is 
“ational, 4 : 
lo , 4 TEC ; 
but Roe ; Т of Laws candidates may begin their studies in the fall or spring semester 
їп the summer term. 


s 
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Forms for application for admission are available at the Office of the Director of 
Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone: FEderal 8-0250, 
extension 344. The completed form should be returned to the Office of the Director 
of Admissions, with an application fee of $10 for a degree candidate, $5 for a non: 
degree candidate. Two recent photographs must accompany the application. | 

A legal aptitude test is required for the admission of candidates for the degree 0 
Bachelor of Laws. Information regarding the taking of such test may be oa 
from the Dean of the Law School or from the Educational Testing Service, 20 
sau Street, Princeton, New Jersey, which administers the Law School Admission 
Test at various centers of the United States in February, April, August, and MO 


ye rece rived by the 


ber each year. Completed application blanks and fees must | 


^ : mu ке t is 
Educational Testing Service at least two weeks before the date of the test. Ne Ў 
not necessary that formal application for admission to the Law School be mé 
prior to taking the test. 

legal 


In order to provide sufficient time for the evaluation of credentials, Y fal 
: 


aptitude test score in addition to other papers should be received by July 1 fo 


х 
: rials fo 
semester admission or by January 1 for spring semester admission. Credenti 


summer term admission should be received by May 1. 
t forth on 


Requirements concerning records of higher institutions attended are se 
the sheet attached to the application blank. 

Attendance at classes is limited to students registered for credit and б 
Legal Education students. “Auditing” classes is not permitted. 


'ontinuing 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


For the Degree of Bachelor of Laws 
„d upon cor 
Bachelor of Laws.—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degre e awarded up 


pletion of a four-year course in an approved college or university is required. 
baccalaureate record must be of satisfac story quality and must include an pec 
distribution of courses. Eligibility is evaluated on the basis of personal an icant 
lastic records, suppleme E. by the result on the le gal aptitude test. An apP 


: nd who 3 
will not be admitted who has been in attendance at another law school a ection 
From the applicants, а 8 


table 


scho- 


ineligible to return to that school in good standing. 
will be made by the Committee on Admissions. 
Juris Doctor.—A student does not register as a candidate 
last year in the Law School. students 
The degree of Juris Doctor will be discontinued effective with respect (0 
entering the Law School in the 1961-62 academic year. 


til 
for this degree un 


ADVANCED STANDING 


‚ for 
Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws is granted ude 
work successfully completed in other law schools which are me mbers of di excess 
tion of American Law Schools. Transferred credits will not be recognize 
of those which might be earned in a similar period in this Law School. А toward th the 
Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already counte 
Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. for the 


. Р : ‚ requirements 
Advanced standing will not be granted toward meeting the requ 


degree of Master of Laws. 


The Law School 


For the Graduate Degrees 


Candidates for graduate degrees must be accepted by the Committee on Graduate 
Studies, 

Master of Laws.*—A Bachelor of Arts or equivalent degree from an approved 
college or university and a Bachelor of Laws or equivalent degree from a member 
School of the Association of American Law Schools are required. Candidates for 
admission must have attained a B average on all work done for the Bachelor of 
Aws degree, except that at the discretion of the Committee on Graduate Studies, 
*PPlicants otherwise eligible may be admitted on proof of experience and attain- 


M s . . . : 
kil as an alternative. Advanced standing will not be granted for credits earned 
While 


à candidate for the first degree in law. Credits earned as an unclassified stu- 
ent will not be applicable toward meeting the requirements of the degree unless 
Specific provision therefor is included in the letter of admission. 

meter of Comparative Law and Master of Comparative Law (American Practice). 


The following are required: (1) the successful completion of and graduation from 
û course in 


BJmnasium, 
Univers 


arts, philosophy, letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a 

lycee, or liceo; and (2) graduation in law from a recognized foreign 

ity where training was in Civil Law. 

E" of Juridical Science.—The following are required: a Bachelor of Arts or 

tmi, + nt degree from an approved college or university; a Bachelor of Laws or 
alent degree, earned with high rank, from a member school of the Association 


‘American Law Schools: and outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field 
aw, 


Unclassified Students 


the degree candidate in good standing at another law school which is a member of 
1 E Sion of American Law Schools may, at the discretion of the Dean, be 
Schoo] as an unclassified student to earn credits for transfer to the other law 
: n, ember of the bar or a person, not a member of the bar, who is a graduate of 
of the De. school of the Association of American Law Schools may, at the discretion 
К be admitted as an unclassified student. : an 

OUrses Е 3 d students participate in the work of the course and take examinations. 

aken by unclassified students will not be credited toward degrees at this 


Continuing Legal Education Students 


w implified admission and registration procedure is used for members of the bar 
“sire to take courses on a noncredit basis. Continuing Legal Education stu- 


of th May not participate in student activities or benefit from the medical privileges 
e University., 


REGISTRATION 

Bef 

. Ore atte . А es А . 
tion, у “nding classes each student must present himself in person for registra- 
een f ш dent will be registered in the Law School until proper credentials have 

ed ; e T a 

: ES and approved (see “Admission”). 

i, Ne-hs ш 
чы v. the work necessary for graduation from an approved college or university completed 
E" » Drovid) into military service may be accepted as satisfying the admission re ment for pre-legal 
mee 0 ies ithe ap Dlicant completed not less than twenty months of continuous vice in the armed 
titer, United States during World War II and prior to the beginning of the 1948-49 fall se- 


i 
NH | 
Id 
IE. 
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Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, NW., during the fol- 
lowing periods: fall semester, September 21 and 22, 10:00 my to 8:00 Р.М.; 1 
tember 23, yes A.M. to 1:00 P.M. Sprir r semester, February and 2 2, 10: :00 A.M 

8:00 P.M., February 3, 10:00 A.M. to 1:00 P.M 

he hr is for the semester or session only. 

A late-registration fee of $5 will be charged each student who is permit! 
register after the regular registration days. 


> > ° . 
Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dea 


ed to 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a degree candidate, non- 00 
1, s. HISO TCT CO Ceti Kono E S , $10! 
Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a nondegree candidate, 500 
КАЛКАНЫ es OOO E rise А#5 ла» dca uber eee e, t жй 500 
Tuition fee, for each semester hour for which the student registers. . - ps 25. 
For the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science: 00 
For work leading to and including the final examinations.......... «tuy 800! 
Special fee, Law School ($1.25, Student Bar Association activities; $1.7 
view), charged each student in the Law School for each semester or any part 3.00 
thereof except the summer вевзїопз.................. renew cen mtt x 95,00 
M DL CES Ee Me ЕЗЕШ «3 Riv 85.00 
Fee for printing summary of doctoral dissertation. ................« eee cse? f 
Fee for special examinations, for each subject. 
в registration fee, charged each student who fails to register within the desig 5,00 


ated pe NE come АДЫ» була» nc Ov EERE n E 
( igo fee, charged each student for each char ige in program involving one | course 900 
ог тоге than опе COUT86.........o00 o5. 0o7929»9099092»29999929999 49 922 


> A . * ° А LJ а 
Residence fee,* charged each student wishing to maintain “in residence status 
during any semester of absence from the 1 niversity or after completion © 95.00 


ие РОСТИ O OE PO VOR ONES НАЕ 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition, see “Payment м 2.0 

POMEL Е а ый» р рое УРОН е АЕ о. Е 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after being suspende 5.00 

for delinquency in fees ......... A 5% эж» Faa ode өэ АЛАШ T E 
Jniversity 


h student to the following U 


shen des 
запсе of one certified transcript of record, if and when ¢ . (4) 
агу; * 


(2) the services of the Placement Office; (3) the 1 use of University libr speci 
'ontests, unless otherwise SP 


gymnasium privil g (5) admission to all athletic с . (7) admis 
fied: (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student ne wspaper; described 


Registration in the University entitles ea 


privileges: (1) the iss 


ей: 


sion to University debates; (8) medical attention and hos spital services 4S “th the 
k Жж dae - or, W 
under “Health Administration”, page 25. These privileges, however, er in 
lent is no long 


exception of the issuance of transcripts, terminate, and a stuc 
residence, when he withdraws or is dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF FEES No 
7, [ 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Su fees at 
student is permitted to complete registration or to a ittend classes until snd of ree 
à х : » tir 
paid. Fees for each semester are due and payable in advance at the 0 
istration. es 
т : a contract for sem 


Subject to the approval of the Treasurer, a student may si 


"e s . > e t0 
* Payment of the residence fee enti des the student who is grante ed leave of Бон the 

continue his work toward a degree under the requirements which were in force ie 

first registration but does not count as part of the residence requirement for the дейт 


T 1 if ) L| 
‘oll © n 1 T , > 

t Fall Semester.—One-third at the time of regi о one-third on the first work 

Ing day* ) | 1 ¢ | orking dav* Dece ber. 
m, 
Spring 0 rd tt І of registratio 0 hird on the first 

Working ( 1 о hird fi ( ng dav l. 

} A student who fails t meet payme | 1 but who vs his fees on or before 
he fifteenth of the mo | in wl hy 1" is d ' is charged ervice f e of $2. A 
Student who fails to ( ] ( of І t 1 whic? утеп! 
8 due will be autor Кору Ф еер xttl Rassen 
0 Icially re А 1 1 1 d "a " of ° 

r the 
i the est fter 0 el Ol st ( Ay 
statement to be id | the OF of the ( hier 

WITHDRAWALS AND REFUND 

Application for withdrawal from the Universitv or for change in class schedule 
Must , „э мга - араг | i . 

t he made in or 1 \ to the Р Notification to an instructor is 
Not 

ап accent ble notice 

^ authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjustments will be 
Made as follow 

Fall S 

Q К P " T . 

I! Semester.—W ithdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in October, 
ance] : : = ‹ oni d А dug" 

W эщ оп of two-thirds of tuition charges: withdrawal dated оп or before » last 
Or ‘ing day* in Novemb: r, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No refund 
Тесу . 1 °1 - 

luction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to the last working 


üav* + 
ay I 

7 in November. 
rine © i ; a 
Bi ing oemester.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Feb- 
"агу, cancel] M 
the ] 


. Le А Р = ‚1 з Um. 3 г 
lon of two-thirds of tuition charges: withdrawal dated on or before 
ast working day* in M h. cancellation of one-third 


of tuition charges. No 
refund or 


Work; reduction will be allow: d on a withdrawal dated subsequent t 
Meg day* in Маге} 
In n з 1 un ч А ж 0 
unl... 9 Case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition charges 
® the registration is i 1 | Ыл Tw: } E 
Terie registration is in advar and the course 1s dropped betore the regular 
тано j, Y ж ae stm EY 
refunded Сау. int case a withdrawal tee and tuition fees 
ide E : л . 1 
Up Ч. In no case will t ion be reduced or refunded because of nonattendance 
x Classes 
Ayment ; 1 " ; А 3 d 
and i nt applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is incurred 
А 0, Case will this payment ba credited м dain oss 
lorizati 1 ^ a и r 
dent wl "zation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a stu- 
10 he . ғ 
lithd has not a cleat financial record. 
м im from a course or from the University between the last working 
аери n I 
rų er and the end of the | ter and between the last working day* in 
ary a А ~ - . r 2 е 
he p and the end of the spring semester i rmitted only in exceptional cases. 


tr 1 ч s Con - ..1 
the а Stade of F (to be counted as zero) will be given in a course dropped without 
\ PProva] of the Dean 
. 


De" Ages for courses dro} ped without the approva! of the Dean must be met 


Uni > 
ve = a а 
“rity work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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: ‚ : : ct 
by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effe 


its discontinuance. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Law School Research Assistantships.—Student research assistantships are available 
each year to students currently enrolled in the Law School, preference being given 4 
applicants who are completing their second year. Each assistant receives an annu 
stipend. Awards are made on the basis of academic standing, financial нет 
capacity for leadership. Research assistants have duties similar to those of pco 
fellows. Applications should be submitted to the Dean of the Law School not la 
than May 1. rear 

Law School Teaching Fellowships.—Teaching fellowships are available each y m 
to prospective candidates for the Master of Laws degree. Each fellow room an 
annual stipend, plus tuition for the academic year. Teaching fellows follow id- 
approved program of study and research, assist members of the Faculty in the i 
ance of first year students, and supervise student work in legal bibliography ni: : 
drafting of legal instruments. Upon satisfactory completion of the years ba j" 
fellow is recommended for the degree of Master of Laws. Applications shou 
submitted to the Dean of the Law School not later than April 1. с plished 

Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship.—This scholarship, a Master 
School 
to a needy and promising graduate of Columbian College or othe 
University, with a Bachelor of Arts or other equivalent degree, who ha dy o 
an average of B as an undergraduate student and who desires to pursue the a: to 
law as a full-time student. The scholarship covers tuition for the course lea of В. 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws, provided that the holder maintains an average any 
The right is reserved to suspend the benefits of the scholarship for cause 
time. The scholarship is awarded ordinarily once every three years. 

Law School Scholarships.—Scholarships are available each year 
School to graduates of accredited colleges. Each scholarship provides 
year tuition in the morning division of the Law School. Candidates m tes © 
graduated in the upper fifth of their class and must have demonstrated ai 
leadership in addition to scholastic attainment. To retain the scholarship, 
cessful candidate must maintain a B average. Application must b 
March 1 to the Dean of the Law School 

Tuition scholarships are also available t 
dents with A or В averages. Applications should be made to the Dean A 
School prior to July 1. The scholarships are awarded after the spriné 


чара n г W 
of Laws, '82, is awarded upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the Lav 


e made 


time stu" 


o second- and third-year e the Law 


emestet 


grades are reported. | Fraternity 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarship —Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Delta Lega he woman 
(International) offers annually a scholarship in the amount of $40 to ғ and ser” 
student in the sophomore class who has excelled in scholastic achievemen 
ice to the Law School in her first year. 4 Carroll Glover 
Charles Glover Prize.—This prize, established in 1957 by Charles ter Glover: 
Jr., a Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, Char selected 
an illustrious member of the bar of the District of Columbia, consists de has a 
law books and is awarded annually to the student in the Law School v 


tained the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course. 
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Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—Eta Alumnae ( hapter of Kappa Beta Pi Legal Sorority 
Vers an annual prize which consists of a copy of Blackstone's Commentaries or a | 
ева] dictionary to be awarded to the woman law student who attained the highest 
| — Werage in her first year. 
| John Bell Larner Prize.—This prize, established by the bequest of John Bell 
Arner, consists of a medal which is awarded annually to that member of the gradu- 
ting class in the Law School who attains the highest average grade in the entire 
“ourse for the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor. 
ohn Ordronaux Prizes.—These prizes were established in 1909 by the bequest of 
ohn Ordronaux. 
he amount of $70 is awarded annually to the student in the Law School who 
as attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course; and $70 to 


Student who has attained the highest average grade in the second-year, full-time 
Course, E ч 


Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds are 


| tha lable to students in the Law School. Application for loans should be made to 
* Treasurer of the University. 


ay, 


REGULATIONS 
Students in the I 


sel “aw School are subject to, and are expected to familiarize them- 
"Pes with, th 


e general University regulations stated in the University Catalogue. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


BEES. : ] СУЯ 
udents without substantial outside employment may take a program of studies of 

1 Ours a week, 
'ot avai] 
Courses, 


“Vening diyis; - 
Week € division, must take a limited program of studies not exceeding 10 hours a 
` Students taking a majority of their classes in the evening may not take 


More th, 
tio than 10 hours a week. A minimum schedule of 10 hours in the morning divi- 
n and б 


stances whe 


Such students may take courses in the evening only if they are 
able in the morning and if a majority of the hours taken are in morning 
Students with substantial outside employment whether in the morning or 


hours in the evening division is required except in exceptional circum- 
n a reduced program is authorized by the Dean for continuing students. 


ATTENDANCE 


e RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 
of Eee for the degree of Bachelor of Laws must complete a residence period | 
Semesters pee years, Attendance in the morning division for the fall and spring H 
ung oles residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the eve- | 
Quent], 1 Constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. Conse- 
аң eye; “Orning student must attend 6 semesters to meet residence requirements; 


Venin . 
than E student must attend 8. Students authorized to take schedules of less 
тесе; 10urs 


“tive resid in the morning division or less than 6 hours in the evening division | 
sions y €nce credit on a proportional basis. Students who attend the summer 
e 


Ceive frant: " à s : 
Ive fractional residence credit. For de tails, see page 30. | 


I 


سے 
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Students planning to attend summer school sessions at other law schools and desir 


ing to use credits obtained at such schools in their course at this Law School must 
first have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. In no event v 
credits be recognized in excess of those which might be obtained in a similar per! 


in this Schoo! 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


А x x H jca- 
{| Graduation.—It is the student's responsibility to file an spp 
IDE e ^ Н ; r ; r e 
tion for graduation in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for th 
d fal . EN z ‹ 
last semester of the senior or final year. d 
pe gree Requirements.—The student must meet the « urriculum, scholarship, an 
resid ence re jui emet of the d ee for which he is re ristered. 


о is absent from the University for one semester or more їз require 


is return, unless dur 


urriculum requirements exist at the time of 
| I ntau 1 residence status by ng the residence fee, u^ 
page 18. Fo: 0 | immer 1 ‘Il be disregarded 
unless th e degree is to be conferred at the Fall Convocation. : de 
The student who | tion requirements, but whose gradu: tion 18 ғ 
fe for any reason in “in residence” status by paying the residen? 


А : з whic 
r term immediately preceding the graduation at Y 


ra 
the right to refuse to confe 


| 
has been unsatisfactory” rion 
tee : > : „ gradua 
Presse at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the grt , the 
ia is approved Dy 


1ttendance and Conduct.—The University reserves 


degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct 


exercises unless written applicati for graduation in absent 


Dean. 
EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of each course. Every student il 

quired to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for absence 

be granted except by the Dean and then only for illness or other emergency: th 
not later than one month after 


л the recor 5 
the next reg 


plication for excuse must be made in writ 


date of the examination. An entry of 7, incomplete, will be made or 


for the course, he must take 


a student thus excused. To receive credit 


larly scheduled examination. ill no! b 
. * Ww 
Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date ¥. tion 


j ination is limited to 


ranted. Permission to take a postponed exam 


provided for in the preceding paragraph. 
A special examination will be granted only to a student entitled t 
poned examination, who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred at a ication 


= i 
subject. Written applic н 
he Dean, and approva 


which precedes the next regular examination in 
showing sufficient cause, should be addressed 
granted at the discretion of the Faculty. 1 

If a student fails to m an examination, a grade of F (to be em d d above 
will be recorded unless he has been excused from the examination 45 provide 


or has obtained the Dean’s permission to drop the course. 


GRADES 


Grades are indicated by the letters A, excellent, 85-100; B, good, 7 
factory, 65-74; D, poor, 55-64—below standard for graduation; 


55; 1, 


е incomplete ident excused fro re te v scheduled exam 
Mation. r ; 
an E ve absence: > \ ibove, for grade upor 
E ure to take ; n ¢ nation The | { f 1D me that the work has 
Jee Е d y , 
n comp 1 credit given for the course ) | however, do not repre 
se TT! ' 1 " . , 1 
Mt satisfact work d adversely affect a student mulative average. F, failed 
Means tha no credit will be given 
А . . 1 
A Student may not repeat a course he has failed except by permission of the 
&culty, 
Л ‘hay cumulati of a stud ncludes ides i he courses 
lake 1.2 1 < м = 
n while in the Law School as a candidat articular ret Whe 
И Course is re veated, both the first de ind t rade « grade ar 
0 E. l I { 
unted in the ‹ 1 ve ave ‹ 
І D 7 
ON AN rere 4 ^ ` ARSHIP 
Candidate a far £ ] ress of Ba Ld nud A 1 nd 
№ еу], , E - 
$ excluded whe ín & UAM 855 i x e جود‎ А 
r E 
Or in wo 6 ive emest 0 0 ; ас : 10 oi 0 
Semest „ } "Е = 
thi Ser h( riod of law study A ] ibiect to excl on under 
$ p 1 ' 1 
t Provision who urently regis 1 will be per to complete the work 
1e semester 
A student not › excl oing 
to maintaj аад 
Апа JA e average t least ( ^ ] í 
dens ve avera 
lent on probatio it the d т гр " 
y 1 ug 1 5( Г 
m of stud, Ie eh ы ы age 
Nm. dy. ident on pro ) ) 
lowing that in which hi ч 
р et ү 1 га is 1 ) 
1۷ hi 
Swe hir > 
prob pa Р oum iverage otf at is ided If a student on 
E Aon attains a cumulat f Lanes ] ceived durir 
the sen / і ive ave 01 at leas des received dur 
Semester } 7 
Dro} Jester his status wi en become cl \ max of three semesters of 
Jation " 1 " 1 З 1 
seme: E thus, 1f a st ose sta become clear after two 
esters of probar ; i qup wes cona 
mest Pronat subsequently go on probatio e wili be allowed oniy one 
ste І E = 
ег of proba ) n cl to raise | г 24 ? ; А í 
UL 1 student 1 ) Ьееп е led ‹ cle iv demonstrate 
ге duc to spe | cir stance be I s control 1a 
) sue tl tudv of la hood « suc! 
idmitted by the Faculty su ich co ns as Faculty 
a D 4 i undid € ] raduate degrees 
ч > 71 
salis ry op ‹ | taking into considera- 
, я "e к” 
g ' ч leor ( oi the lacu 
end of t emester { i cur r ered 
1 A nclas d s ork 18 no lis rv 
| 1 iy, | 0 | 1] ] x ded he end 
e is currently regi 1. 
: CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
pl andidates for ] г r 1 i . 1 
Pletior жщ degree oi ba f La ir ed into classes on the com 
үк. Of sem, А n5 1 
tar, 29. 56: н lours as 10107 (1) 1ull-um der rst year, 1-28; second 
мы 00 не - e " = s 1 
Year, 9) (urd year, or more; (2) part-time st І first year, 1-20; second 
( 
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RIGHT To CHANGE RULES 


m$ ESEN . Р iaht t0 

The University and its various colleges, schools. and divisions reserve the righ! d 

: к . X 1 : n 
modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go ! 


force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


Ricut To Dismiss STUDENTS 


З 3m ation 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material inform 


LY sf Ld ‚н DURO 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University ai 
ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by 5P* 


action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. t from 
The right is reserved by the 1 niversity to dismiss or exclude any stade 
the University or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 8 


or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do 80: 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
t 
“ а "ac? Н Studen 
The University maintains four residence halls. Meals are served at the 


Union. i 
Admission to the University does not include room reservation. A separate PP 
cation for a room should be made well in advance (for the fall semester by «ih de 
for the spring semester by January 1). Forms for application, together ¥ or 
tailed information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities for Wom 
the Director of Activities for Men. Univer 
Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the tion 0 
sity may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reserva 
rooms in private houses must be made by students. ‚ semestt! 
Girls under the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for twelve or more ° arent 
hours of academic work in the University and who are not living with their prove 
or relatives may live outside the Dormitories only with the permission am cal " 
of the Director of Activities for Women, upon receipt of written requests int excep! 
ents. Permission is not granted for such girls to live outside the dormitori 
with persons approved by the Director of Activities for Women. at 95? 
Women Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Hall provides single rooms 
month and double rooms at $40 a month a person. 
The Dolly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month a p rson. 
Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double rooms at $30 a month ps alcove 
The John Quincy Adams Hall provides 69 double rooms, each with 809 
and bath. Rooms rent at $40 a month a person. 


erson. 


ae ach 

, of € 
Ч " > first бау D 
Dormitory payments are due and payable in advance on the fi kes his ay 
à t who mà nt is 


month. A student who fails to meet payments when due, bu hich payme he 
б ы . е n » 
ment from the tenth to the fifteenth, inclusive, of the month in м avons i 
‚ М уар . set p 
due, is charged a service fee of $2. А student who fails to meet I Шу suspend? 


° A ° . d £ ical 
fifteenth of the month in which payment is due will be pem nd h 
: З ee :nstated а 
and may not attend classes until he has been officially reinstatec 
accrued rent and a reinstatement fee of $5. 


EE The Law School 


Pr ACEMENT 
he Law School takes a continuing interest in the placement of its students and 
Braduates and 


maintains a limited placement service for that pur ›озе. The Dean, 
the F I ‘ | I 


aculty, and the University Placement Office 
fom alumni 


Opportunities 
ates are 

n adc 
ance to 


cooperate in collecting information 
of the Law School, law firms, and government agencies concerning 
| for legal positions throughout the country. Students and recent gradu- 
Invited to discuss their placement problems. 

lition, the 1 niversity Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW.. provides assist- 


Students seeking full- and part-time employment. This office maintains a 


tegistry T . М T . 

* 'Y of positions locally and nationally available and refers qualified applicants 
с . Ju A А a Б n ө 
Onsideration, Information is also available on Civil Service examinations. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
The Univers; 
Or medics ә я x > > 
| Чїса] emergencies and health consultations there is. on the ( ampus, a Student 
falth Cli 


ane yame open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. with physician and nurse 
е, There ; e 


M 


ty maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic in its intent. 


in attend 


school: 


f Columbia), in any one illness, exclusive of a specialist, 
ation, laboratory, or X-ray examination: (3) hospitalization, including 
nursing, in the University Hospital for not more than one week during 
-the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health 


All additional hospital charges for operating room, laboratory, 


tudent. " ay, medications, or any other special service must be paid by the 

be determi ie duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one week), is also to 
his eg by the Director of Health Administration. 

e : ical benef 


it applies only to illness or disability incurred while currently 

| Unive rsity. It does not apply to illness or disability incurred be- 

Ol ragi ast day of examina 
Bistration for i! 

бк © Student i 

Wn choj 


tions for a semester or summer session and completion 
e next semester or summer session. 
if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
does 50 he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit or deny 
pech of the where, in his discretion, a st ident has, by his misconduct or 
Tealth x rules of the University. made himself ineligible; (2) the Director of 
Pitaling p “ministration 
ie lon; (3) 
TS l niversity is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student intending 
Sunin an athletic 


ing the 01 each seme 
T Mselyeg of t 

he Tr... ot 
Nive 
ames 


has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 


a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his connec- 


team is required to pass a thorough examination at the be- 


ster; (5) hospitaliz tion is not available to those students avail- 


l her hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 
sity is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or intra- 


» Or in any of the activities of the departments of physical education. 


Murs 
al gi 


THF DEGREFs | 


le | JF BACHELOR OF LAWS AND JURIS Dt )CTOR 

TO га 

е dress ¥ of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Juris Doctor 

a € ^ ° “ 1 

D > to the development and application of legal principles, skills, and 
че (5) for exception 


Paai- 
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SECOND YEAR 


Semester — Semester 
FALL SEMESTER Flore SPRING SEMESTER Honi 
Civil Procedure ............... NM _ Constitutional Law "c 
ut DIOE Lo о... TINY Conveyances ; „ess únia КОШ 4 

Electives ........ 1 2 Electives . Te 
pri 
5 n 10 

Total. . Ж Sten 10 Total. 
THIRD YEAR 

ester 
: Semester Ai ates cm 
FALL SEMESTER Hours SPRING SEMESTER Ho 4 
Administrative Law ......... 4 Evidence . EM a 6 
Electives ..... : : SM | Electives ELI ШШЕ 
na ea 10 

Total. г 10 Total E 

FOURTH YEAR 
S Semester 
FALL SEMESTER “Hoon SPRING SEMESTER Hours 
Trial Practice Court . ; Trial Practice Court ......++++** Bp 
Electives ..... ISE ТЕАТ Ити 797: S "pe 
"s . 10 
D UESTRE TATE ci aac DRE 10 l'otal 


GRADUATE PROGRAM 
DEGREES or MASTER or Laws AND DOCTOR or JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


e 
The administration of justice under law is a matter so vast and complex that "d 
graduates feel the need for further study to broaden and deepen their understar, 
of the law. Others wish to extend their study into rapidly developing § - auali- 
fields. Graduate instruction, leading to the degree of Master of Laws enables d 
fied students to attain one or both of these objectives. = whose 
The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science is offered for selected students 
aim is to extend still further their studies by pursuing original research in y p 
Graduate work is available to evening as well as morning students for the 


venience of lawyers in private practice and in government service. 


PROGRAMS or STUDY ron FOREIGN LAWYERS or 
* od wW 105! 
= ; ; ries 

Two programs of study are provided for lawyers who come from a: of Com 
: M. we ма 5 Maste 3 
legal systems are not based on the English law. The degree of Mas hat they 
id our system 80 el 

: А e " . ene Ee turni > 
may work intelligently with its materials and practitioners after retur 3 Practice? 
own countries. The degree of Master of Comparative Law (Ame d for forei£? 
offere w st 


rative dents 


parative Law is planned for those who wish to understar 


with an appropriate and more intensive program of study, is 


lawyers who wish to practice in a common law jurisdiction. Compa 
association Wit p 


dents are not assigned to special classes but work in hr 
; , 8 individual 2 


in the regular courses. Each student’s program is adapted to hi 


NoNDEGREE STUDY: CONTINUING LEGAL EDUCATION 
in ve 
didacy ” 


ig of courses 
sted in degree Ca" 


An important part of the graduate program is the offeri: 
fields of the law for members of the bar not intere 
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desirous of keeping abreast of current developments. The offerings in the field 
* governmental regulation provide opportunities for specialization. Although third- 
Year and graduate courses are particularly suitable, first-year and second-year courses 
may be taken in appropriate cases. Members of the bar taking graduate work in 
this Way register as unclassified students or as Continuing Legal Education students. 


RESEARCH IN PUBLIC Law 
Research i 
aculty, 
Public lay 


1 public law is conducted under the supervision of members of the 
The purpose of this research is to furnish means for training specialists in 
à ү, either as government lawyers or as lawyers representing individuals or 
“tporations in cases in which the Government is a party; and to assist in the 
Snalysis, clarification, formulation, and improvement of public law, substantive and 
Procedural, 

"ndidates for the graduate degrees in the Law School and specially qualified 
Seniors may pursue this work. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
MASTER OF LAWS 
Го be recommended for the degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) the student must 


ave Completed a 
Shoul 


In thi 


residence period of not less than two semesters. Such residence 
| normally be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be completed 
Е" Law School and іп а period not exceeding two years after registration for 
= for the d 
91 B. 2 : м - 

Ж › €0 semester hours in courses listed in the law curriculum as graduate courses 
H cept that in 
Inclus 


egree. The student must have completed, with a minimum average 


: appropriate cases second- and third-year courses may be approved for 
‘on in the program of study if not previously taken. 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


vio etre of Master of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.) is for foreign students 
sty б а to return to their countries. То be recommended for this degree the 
He lust have 
must have 
n'ticulum of 


"s f the Law School or of such other departments of the University as the 
*culty of the ; 


completed a residence period of not less than one academic year. 


completed satisfactorily 24 semester hours in approved courses in the 


Law School shall approve. 


Master or COMPARATIVE Law (AMERICAN PRACTICE) 


Th 

© degree of ; ; : А 

he) свт of Master of Comparative Law, American Practice (M.Comp.L.(Am. 
У? 18 lor 


mend d foreign students who intend to remain in this country. To be recom- 
ed for th 


less th IS degree the student must have completed a residence period of not 
B. а ‘ 
Toved One academic year. He must have completed 28 semester hours in ap- 
"d courses ; е. . > = " 
"rses in the curriculum of the Law School with a cumulative average of 


Docror or JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


0 я 
бе rec : RU caer ; 
Studer recommended for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) the 


nt mus - ө 1 ° 
t have completed a residence period of not less than one academic year. 
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He must have pursued a course of study and research designated by his consultative 
committee and approved by the Committee on Graduate Studies. At the conclusio? 
of his first year of residence, or at such other time as the Committee on Gra uale 
Studies may set, the candidate must pass an oral examination in those fields 0 
study selected by the consultative committee. This examination is conducted by И 
consultative committee and such other members of the Faculty and qualified experts 
as are selected by the Committee on Graduate Studies. | 

No later than the date specified in the University calendar the candidate и 
submit to the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation together with a fourt 
copy of the summary. It is the responsibility of the candidate for а Пос 
degree to obtain from the Dean а printed copy of the regulations governing ! 
styling and reproduction of the dissertation, which are rigidly enforced. To » 
acceptable the dissertation must, in the opinion of the examining committee, pd 
stitute a substantial contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable id 
publication. Additional information will be supplied by the Chairman of the 
mittee on Graduate Studies. 

The summaries of accepted dissertations will be printed in a numbere f 
the University BULLETIN. The successful candidate for the doctorate is requ а 
before receiving his degree, to pay а fee to cover the expense of printing the * 


d issue of 


mary of his dissertation. 


SUMMER TERM 


A term of two sessions, with morning and evening classes, is offered in е oh 
mer. Continuing students and transfer students may register for either oF ? 
sessions. No beginning students are admitted to the summer term. cot 

The summer term is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as е > 
sequence, a student must attend two and one-half summer terms (0 receive res 
dence for one academic year or attend one and one-half summer terms to receive 
dence for a semester. ‘ng StU 

'A maximum of six semester hours may be taken each session by morning 
credit u 


dents. Such students will receive two-fifths of a semester of residence 
the completion of four or six semester hours in one session, and will 


с ^ x ” А sem 
fifths of a semester of residence credit upon completion of eight or more n 
ye taken ёй Í 


sve 10 
сету 
re este! 


hours in two sessions. A maximum of four semester hours may | mester ? 
sion by evening students. Such students will receive three-tenths of aw i: 4 will 
residence credit upon the completion of four semester hours in one session, ^ . of 


= 4 £ ; son of 51 
receive six-tenths of a semester of residence credit upon the completion 


че = 3 : 
eight semester hours in two sessions. $ 
" Р 5 E А . st гей 
Summer students planning to take the New York bar examination E 
Xe A : : a 

at the beginning of the term for both sessions and must complete bot 


full program of courses. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


PED 2 — 

g — — n TE aA, 
VIL. pines А жы ea 

ee emm. we SS 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. The University 
erves the right to withdraw any course announced. 
First-ye 


re 


А аг courses are numbered from 100 to 200; second-year courses, from 201 to 
p third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and graduate courses, from 401 to 500. 
i The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a course is 
Mdicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year course giving 
Wo hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and a semester course giving 
‘wo hours of credit is marked (2). 

lorning classes begin at 9:10 A.M. Evening classes begin at 5:50 P.M. 


FIRST YEAR 
No Constitutional Law (4) Mayo, Dixon 
*Pring—morning and evening. Basic principles of American constitutionalism ; 
Judicial function in constitutional cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of 
Powers, federalism, limited government; development and exercise of national powers; 
introduction to civil rights and liberties, 


9-16 Contracts 1-11 (4-2) Mayo, Freedman, Temple, Shelhorse 
я cademic year—morning and evening; summer 1961. Legal remedies of contracting 
Parties, including damages in contract and quasi-contract, specific performance, refor 


mation, rescission, and remedies in tort; acts creating and terminating contractual 
tights, including offer and acceptance, mistake, and problems of proof; the function of 
Consideration ; conditions; assignments; third-party beneficiaries; the effect of changed 
;itcumstances ; and protection of the client’s interests upon breach or threat of breach 
' the other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, and adversary 


Method. 

05. . à ; i 
ә Criminal Law and Procedure (4) Cooper, L'Hommedieu 
Pring—morning and evening. Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of 


minal liability; mental disorders; solicitation, attempt, and conspiracy; crimes 
Sainst the person, against property, and against both; statutory offenses; criminal 


1 Procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
or 
35 | ` i 
Legal Method and Legal System (4) Fryer, Benson, Orentlicher, 
F Sharpe, Goldsborough, Barron 
all morning and evening; spring— morning and evening. Introduction to sub 
g g; spring 


Ste , - : А А 
“itive and procedural law dealing with basic concepts; training in method and 


lechnique of 
aw books 
0 pre 


case law and legislation using modern case records; practice in use of 
and in legal writing; importance of language in law; legal reasoning and us 
E cedents under doctrines of stare decisis, law of the case, and res judicata; de 
n pment of Anglo-American legal system; organization of judiciary and bar, stress 


Ing e : > 
145 : enforcement of ethical standards 
W De. р < ED 
Р sonal Property (2) Fryer, McAvoy, Sullivan, Nash, Bilder 
ine] morning and evening; spring—morning and evening. Concepts of property, 
uc 


Ow ling interests created by bailments, liens, and pledges; methods of acquiring 
nership 


15 

90 Real Property (4) Benson, Walburn, Ledakis, Sullivan, Baker 
o, morning and evening; spring morning; summer 1961. €: back. 
andlond” the law of estates and conveyancing; types of — e ен Кен 
and afte Ре tenant relationship; concurrent estates ; future interests e m E 
Ownershi, ^v Statute of Uses; the Rule Against Perpetuities; incidents of divided 

16) T P, a8 waste; natural rights. 
Pa? (4) Merrifield, Walburn, Temple 
tangible uns spring morning and evening. Liability for harm to persons or 

"e things; defamation and invasion of privacy. 


33) 


34 Г} Washingt rd 


'eorge Was ington L ut Е _ — 

SECOND YEAR 
20 {gency 2) Cooper 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961. Master and servant (status of agent); 
respondeat superior, nature of agency relation. actual authority, parties ( disclosed an 


undisclosed principal), unauthorized transactio 1$, notice, notification. 


aw (4 Davison 


"11 ^ > А UM T Raf ive 
Fall—evening; spring—morning; summer 1961. The position of the administrat! 
process in the separation « 


)2 Administra 


I ; - el, 
wers, including the status of administrative pore 
administrative hearings, judicial scrutiny of administrative action, discretion, and T 
making— particularly as relating to federal administrative agencies. 


205 Brief Writing and Oral Aro iment (2) i 

N ч " 2 - $ n ü n 
Not offered 1961-62. Exposition and stu ly of the basic te hniques of written , 8 
oral legal argumentation. Fac! student will be required to write, as a term pape 
brief presenting contentions based on the actual record in an unargued case. 


11 . ó > + deison 

210 Business Associations (4) McAvoy, Seidelso 
" x ч к ` { гр“ 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961 Contrast of the partnership and er 
ration as alternative forms of lization; organizing partnerships and corporation 


TA . Р . i e tions 
ormalities, capital contributions, share structure; problems of operation; pone 
7 ona 


between p 


role of shareholders, directors, officers; control devices; 


tions to owners; voluntary reorganization; dissolution and termination. 


i и le 
215 Civil Procedure (4) Walburn, Temp 


Fall—morning and evening; summer 196] The mechanics of litigation—the T aw 
| antive 


which govern the process by which the rights and duties studied in substa ‘on an 
courses are enforced: pleadings, discovery, pre- and post-trial motions, juried 
р venue, applicable law—state or federal, former adjudication. Emphasis 1$ 


~ ^al te . . ena ^ : ndigenous (0 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure but the principles and main problems Pr var 


procedural systems are de veloped, thus providing a basis for further study € 
| ious state systems, ki 
|5 18 
an X Y : „Дак 
219 Commercial Paper (4) Orentlicher, Le notes 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961. Bills of exchange; promissory 


: ( orms 
and checks, especially under the Negotiable I istruments Law; bonds and other f 


of investment paper; problems under the Uniform Stock Transfer Act. | T 
` m 2а 
224 Commercial Transactions (4) Lec 


1 0 
ution 
icular 


Spring- law relating to the sale and dicium 
lized in this connection, with р 


morning and evening 


ods, and to the se urity financing 
tention to the effect of uniform laws. 


vices uti 


aker 
Walburn, Bake’ 
Fall—morning and evening; spring -evening; summer 1961. Conveyances, TeC in 
i ; ' possession 


| 30 Convevances (2) 


| ing; easements covenants, and equitable servitudes; adverse 
I se user; ming and otl land controls. 
| coidelson 
е А > : side 
235 Domestic Relations (2) Potts, e зей 
| Fall—morning and evening; spring—« vening: summer 196] Marriage, 4" 
| and divorce I m and cus ly oi children: « omic relations 
| а ап 
922 F 9 Freedma 
200 Equity (Z) of едш!) 
aspects е 
Spr and evening; summer 196]. A correlation of aspec™, ;rudenc 
considere irlier courses, juiri ir the nature of equity dps equity 
throug of selected s in tv: | rical developmen sive!) 
с g f [ 1 t lity { 1 a fiction offen | ac 
mciu is Of merce itv: use [ equity Jurise gal 2 
defensive nalna E ; : Thes ты executive and de 
1 auitable reme 
t ind тина ti fashionir of eq V ston 
\ ] i Fryer, V es 
240 Evider | j jury: qual 
Spring—mornir 1 evening; summer 1961. Functions of court ant б evident 
í y гек 3 ini rel Я id ѕсіепийс © 
f of Ji | xy гей 


Е 
ыз 


oc-— 


945 p + a 
43 Federal Jurisdiction | 


Fall morning and evening 


91 


; Constitutional 
Cx ' 


Cases arising under the laws and the 


amount, removal procedure 
and federal conflic ts, subst 


" 
Əl Insurance (2) 


Spring evening ; 


| g; summer 
risks, 


254, Intern tional Law and World Or 


Traditi 
and instituti 
tion and effective practice concerning part 


Fall —morning and evening. 


1 


sented in context of values 
of 


259 Labor Law (4) 
Ppring morning and evenit 


ations, organization and req 


nd 1 
ап Juri 


ntive law 


1961 


1 


ig; summer 


resentation of 


enforcement of collective bargaining 


265 Law and Accounting 
morning; spring—eve 
*mphasis on corporatic na 
items on financial statement 
Actions, distri] 


all 


O Legislari, п (2) 


ticipants in t 
tures 


t n including fact find 
*rpretation. 


24 т : ; ; 
4 Taxation Federal Estate and Gift (5 


all—morning and evenir 

К gift tax laws, in 
Wath, joint interests, life 
Ment, t} 


ie marital ded 


(2) 


hing. 


ccounting 


s of cor 


yutions, and capital 


е process; operation 


individuals, international public organizations, political p: 
Private associations, and national states, 


79 Taxation Federal Income (4) 


all 


evening; spring—morning; summ 
federal income 55 includi ce 
- Proble ms of capita uins taxati 
^ Provisions affecting the taxati 
Accounting. 
9-86 Trusts and Est I.I] (2 
Academic year—morning and е 
Шап tax) in noncommercia " 
оп the draftin { best s 
and Meet the nee is family 
nate estates; formal requir ents 
eration grounds for test: | 
Ositive provisions ir : trus 
rests questions includi 1 it 
це Against Perpetuities, etc. ; 


cations to pri: 


Cooper 
і 
tory origins of fede | courts 
y of tizens 1risdicti 
on 8 i state 
1 12 
j 10 
‹ property, а er 
| { E 0 j 
rse te a ma Iaw p e 
" 1 
comn y; formal prescrip 
decision-m ig processes; т‹ 
pressure gr 


Merrifi 


verning labor-mana ‹ e 
gulat ) f economic weapons, 
jn and intraunion relations 
Weaver 
í 
1 T u І є 1 
adjust r 
"P 11: 
Nutting, Mallison 
ess and roles of variot par 
s Congress and state legisla 
f 
t problems Í s 
1 - І 
Нат TICK 
e pr s of tl fed ! 
transi 1 conte ti 1 
sul t powers ( 
1а TICK, We ver 
1 
ions « 1 dedu 
f 1 1 
ges of ) b 
| ( s of tax 
A 
Weaver, ү Агу, 
w of consider 8 r 
S sts: rev 
Чч? 
S cons { 
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eral Trade Commission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair Trade Acts; 

ў " " H " . tel 
state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination Act; misce 
laneous business practices. 


THIRD YEAR 


302 Admiralty (2) Sharpe 


Spring—evening. Federal and state jurisdiction; jurisdiction over waters, que 
contracts, torts, crimes, in equitable matters, etc.; laws applicable to maritime worke 
and maritime liens, 


307-8 Comparative Law I-II (2-2) Davison 
First half: fall—morning and evening. Second half: spring—evening. The Civ 


Law System; general introduction to foreign law as exemplified by Roman Law vx 
the French and German Civil Codes; comparative study of administration of Ju 
and legal institutions. Comparative Law I, dealing with delictual obligations, may i 
taken independently of Comparative Law 1I, which deals with contractual obligations 


309 Conflict of Laws (4) Dixon 
Fall—morning and evening; summer 1961. Legal problems arising from e 
rences transcending state or national boundaries; jurisdiction; foreign judgments; онд 
stitutional influences; theoretical bases of choice of law principles and their арр ion 
tion to specific fields, including torts, contracts, property, family law, administrat! 
of estates, and business associations. 


3 


3 Constitutional Interpretations (2) : He 
Spring—evening. Advanced course in constitutional law. The Constitution d 
constitutional tradition, process of judicial decision-making, significance of |: pes 
ess”, current constitutional developments, adequacy of the traditional system 0t Р 
ers and limitations, introduction to comparative constitutional law. 


318 Creditors’ Rights (4) Тай 
Spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Remedies of unsecured creel! va 
judgments, fraudulent conveyances, creditors' agreements, equity and state 
ceiverships, and bankruptcy. The general approach is that of law administrati 

ullivan 


321-22 Current Decisions (2-2) Weston, Seidelson, 5 of the 
8 0 


Academic year—morning and evening. Required of, and limited to, member 
student staff of the Law Review. Teston 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (4) he 
Spring—evening. Restraints of trade at common law and under Sherman АП olies, 
Act of 1890, Federal Trade Commission and Clayton Acts by mergers, — es, 
price-fixing agreements, trade associations, exclusive-dealing agreements, UC! 
and trade boycotts; patents and copyrights under antitrust Jaws. May? 
35 Jurisprudence (2) : v. par- 
Fall—evening; spring—morning. History of jurisprudence; schools of aa jus 
ticularly the nineteenth century schools; sociological jurisprudence; theorie? subject 
tice; the nature of law; law and morals; law and the state; the ссоре са gener 
matter of law; sources and forms of law; the traditional element; analysis oF 8 


legal concepts. M rrifield 
339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2) € and 

Not offered 1961-62. The collective labor agreement: its content, -— in the 

administration through the grievance procedure and arbitration; problem 

tlement of labor disputes. Merrifield 
341.Labor Standards and Social Security Legislation (2) lealing with 

Fall—evening. Legal problems arising under federal and state statutes he regula: 

labor standards and social security. Particular emphasis is placed uP loy’ 


mp 
> ; i ^ ance against une 
tion of wages and hours, workmen's compensation, and insurance ава 


ment and old age. Zinn 


345 Legislative Drafting (2) 


Fall—evening. Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting. 


49 Local Government Law (2) Mallison 
Spring—evening. The decision-making processes in metropolitan and local com- 
munities; types and objectives of city, county, and special function local government 
units; intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes; local lawmak- 
ing; community planning and development. 


E. : 

00 Mortgages (2) Orentlicher, Baker 
Spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. Security interests in real property, 
their creation, transfer, enforcement, and extinguishment. 

359 Patent Law * (2) Robillard 
Fall evening Origin and nature of patents, patentable subject matter, classes of 


Patents, novelty, utility, invention, patent claims and their interpretation, acts consti- 
tuting infringement, correction of patents. 


, : 
00 Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) Harris 
Spring—evening. Lectures and discussion; licensing and protection of industrial 


Property ; uses and abuses of patents; governmental regulation; protection abroad; 


the role of patents in business; economic and social functions of patents, trade-marks, 
and copyrights. Prerequisite: Law 359. 


, 

362 Patent Office Practice* (2) Rose 
Spring—evening. Rules anc d practice; appeal and interference procedure 

365 = - : я 

79-66 Patent Trial Practice Court* (2-2) Brown, Federico 
Academic year—evening. Practice before the United States Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals and the federal courts. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, includ 
Ing Law 215 and 240. Law 359, which is also required, may be taken concurrently. 
his course may be elected instead of Law 385-86 to satisfy the Trial Practice Court 
requirement. If Patent Trias Practice Court is started in the spring semester, Law 
4) may be taken concurrently 


10 Public Utilities (2) Fryer 
Spring- evening. Regulation by federal, state, and muni 1 rities cC 


red with licensing, rates, services, and practices, with emphasis on federal regul 
tion of interstate operations; judicial review 


916 Restitution (2) Orentlicher, Sharpe 


Spring morning and evening; summer 1961. Remedies at law and in equity for 


Testitution of benefits conferred, especially as based on the concept of unjust enrich 
ment. 


i] 

80 e ; р 
) Suretyship (2) Orentlicher 
“ummer 1961, The law of suretyship, especially in the context of accommodation 
"redit and commercial and financial practices, with attention also to informal and non 


Consensual suretyship relations and the place of suretyship principles in the solution 


of legal problems generally. 

86 Trial Practice Court (2-2) Jackson, Myers, Edgerton, Herrick, 
Monk, Walsh, Beard, Kendrick, Skinker 

Academic year—morning and evening. Trial of assigned cases; trial tactics and 


піце; pre-trial and court room procedures pursuant to Federal Rules. 
I › be taken in а senior year. Prerequisite: forty-two semester hours, including 
aw 215 and 240. Trial Practice Court is started in the spring semester, Law 240 
з рУ be taken сопс asa 
LU nited Nations Constitutional Law (2) Mallison 
9Pring— eve ning. Structure and process of decision of the United Nations—the 
Peaceful settlement of disputes, collective security, regulation of armaments, regional 


ar : 
'angements, and types of functional cooperation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


x Administratit e Law Seminar (2) Davison 
~ Pring. -evening. Group study of specific problems in administrative law. 
‚р; А “ ~ | 
W меш law students may take Law 359 and Law 365 concurrently in the fall semester and Law 
“aw 366 concurrently in the spring semester 


< 


) The ( ton University ii 
408 Constitutional Law Ser r (2) Nutting, Dixon 
Spring—morning. Group study of contemporary problems in constitutional law. 


412 Control and Use of Atomic Ene rgy (2) Green 
zal problems involved in the control and use of X 

ying the 
military 
ean? 


Spring—evening. Various le 
energy will be examined, including the Atomic Energy Act, the policy underl 
present government monopoly, the security problem of safeguarding atomic 
information, the implications in prospective industrial control and use, and lega! m 
of protecting personal interests against the possible consequences of atomic wartare 
Cooper 


minal proce 


416 Criminal Practice and Administration (2) 


ring—Sat. morning. Group study of the fundamental aspects of cri 
dure with special reference to practice before the District of Columbia an he 
the law of arrest, searches and seizures, self-incrimination, the function of Y 
preliminary examination and grand jury, sufficiency of indictments, trial procedure 
and the order of pleas and motions. Advance registration; limited to fifteen 80 en 


ы - : pe. Р yer 

420 Estate Planning Seminar (2) — 

Spring—evening. Group study of the effective disposition of wealth, inter vivos ^g 
testamentary gifts, conservation for owner's future use, use of insurance, tax an 


I : : : - : 8, 
ministrative problems, business interests, pension and profit-sharing ES er 
ry 


court 


424 Evidence and Trials Seminar (2) cary 
Fall—evening. Study of selected problems involving presentation of docu а 
proof and expert testimony in connection with the reforms sought Ьу the 
Rules of Evidence and recent developments in the field of forensic medicine. 


426 Forensic Medicine (2) Head, бри, 
Fall—evening. Introduction to problems created by the relationships betwee? ities 
icine and the law: a survey of the medical professions; medical education, рес og; 
ethics, and professional organizations; an outline of hospital organization ап fac 

selected studies in the analysis and presentation of medical aspects 0 

versies, as in personal injury litigation, workmen's compensation claims, 4 

over mental capacity, both civil and criminal; the lawyer's role in domest 


national governmental activities in medicine and public health. | :nfeld 
oo Р , ~ ; i 
428 Food and Drug Law (2) Goodrich, K 1 Foo 
Spring—evening. A lecture and discussion course dealing with the Feet an 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and governmental controls thereunder. Both gover 
industry viewpoints are considered. ire 
"eos nt { JcIntir 
431 Government Contracts ! (2) sim to 
Fall—evening. A consideration of the basic power of the Federal Cod war 
› contracts; the nature and construction of such contracts; ace 8 
or defense powers aspects of government procurement, including admin id 
legislative policy and procedures; forms of contracts; standard clauses; iy^ on con 
procedure problems; negotiated contracts; modification of contracts; reme 
tractual claims. McIntire 
'overnment Contracts II (2) : djustments 
—evening. Special problems in government contracts, including M tempts 8 
1 relief; procedure for prosecuting claims under government contracts; 
price, cost, or profit control; termination. Prerequisite: Law 431. Merrifield 
442 Labor Law Seminar (2) 
Fall—evening. Group study of contemporary problems in labor law. Liebesny 
149 Lau о] the Near East (2) r he basic prin 
Fall—evening. A study of the law of the Arab countries, including t vestigation ы 
ciples of the Islamic law, nalysis of the present day codes, and an in 
the Western influences on the laws of the Arab countries. Mallison 
5 Legal Problems in Modern Methods of Warfare (2) ects of moe 
I —eveni [he contem ry international law of war: legal ast regulation 


! y ; porary ner С 0 Е 
ern methods of coercion (economic, political, psychological, and писе” E weapons; 
of hostilities; the special pr blems of atomic, bacteriological, and с 


war crimes 


63 Roo 


"ulation of Communication a (2 M 
Fall- evening. An examination le 1 doctrine relating to re atory 
tices in the c nnels of mass « munications, 1.6., news Ir re 
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gie Institute of Technology B.S. 1957. Pe vania State Uni 
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Smith, Donald LeRoy Iowa 

B.S. 1954, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 

Smith, Jerome David Ala 
A.B. 1958, University of Alabama 

Smith, Richard H. Va 
B.S. 1959, Lehigh University 

Smith, Robert Warren Md. 
B.E.E. 1955, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Smith, Warrington G. Md 


B.S. 1949, M.B.A. 1950, University of 
Maryland 


Smith, William Andrew III Md. 
B.M.E. 1950, Catholic University of America 

Snead, James Elbert N.M 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, University of New Mexico 

Snyder, Dennis Truman Md 
A.B. 1957, University of Maryland 

Snyder, Edward Jarrin D.C 
A.B. 1955, Catholic University of America 

Snyder, Marvin N.Y 
В.Е.Е. 1954, Cornell University 

Sokolik, Frank F. Idaho 
A.B. 1953, Idaho State College 

Spaeth, Earl Chester Va 


A.B. 1942, Oberlin College 
Ph.D. 1946, University of California 


Spence, Harrison Michael Idaho 
A.B. 1957, University of Idaho 

Sperry, Electra A. Pa 
A.B. 1955, Pennsylvania State Universit 

Spiher, Alan Thurman, Jr. Va 
A.B. 1939, University of California 

Spradlin, Thomas Richard Okla 


A.B. 1959, The George Washington 


University 


Sprouse, Richard I Md 
B.S. 1957, West Virginia University 

Stack, Norman L. Md 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 

Stafford, John Rogers Va 
A.B. 1959, Dickinson College 

Stahl, Robert Frederick D.C 
B.S. 1954. Washington College 

Stanhagen, William Harold Va 


B.E. 1953, University of Southern California 
J.D. 1959, The George Washington 
University 


Stanton, James Andrew Ind. 
A.B. 1959, Wabash College 

Stathopoulos, George Nicholas Mich 
A.B. 1957, University of Michigan 

Staton, Robert Vincent N.C 
A.B. 1958, University of North Carolina 

Staudt, James Everette Va 
B.S. in M.E. 1957, North Dakota Agricultural 

College 

Stavros, George P. Ky. 
A.B. 1958, Centre College of Kentucky 

Stegman, John D. Ind 
A.B. 1957, Butler University 

Stein, Charles Alan Md. 


B.S. 1954, Duke University 
B.Ch.E. 1956, University of Florida 


Stein, Donald Phillip Ohio 
B.S. 1958, Case Institute of Technology 

Stein. Murray Robert Md 
B.S. 1953, D. C. Teachers College 

Steinmetz, Richard Carlton, Jr. Va 
B.S. in M.E. 1957, Purdue University 

Stephenson, Garth A. Md 
A.B. 1951, Brigham Young University 

Stern, Howard L. Md 
A.B. in Govt. 1959, The George Washington 

University 
Stern, Marvin Robert Pa. 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1958, Drexel Institute of 


Technolozy 


Stern, Sheldon D.C 
B.S. 1958, New York University 

Sternfels, Lewis B. D.C 
A.B. 1955, B.S. 1956, Columbia University 

Stevens, Gerald F. Conn. 


A.B. 1960, University of Connecticut 


Stiburek, Beverly Joan T Idaho 
B.S. 1955, Brigham Young University Pa 
Stigaard, John H. | 1 à 
B.S. 1960, University of Pennsylvania C 
Stirman, Stanley M á А D. 
A.B. 1956, Pennsylvania State University Md 
Stock, Eugene Allan А тты 
А.В. 1955, University of Washington ND. 
Stockman, Gene W. : м 
B.S. 1958, North Dakota Agricultural 
College 1 
Stoffel, Wolmar John | D.C 
B.S. 1957, University of Wisconsin iz. 
Stohlton, John B. А ) Ar 
B.S. 1960, Brigham Young University D.C. 


Stoicoiu, Virgiliu 
LL.M. 1933, J.D. 1935, University of 
Bucharest Ga. 
Stokes, Preston W. к А 
B.S. 1957, Clemson Agricultural College NJ. 
Stolarz, Francis J. А 


А.В. 1956, Johns Hopkins University N.Y. 
Stone, Robert L. ^ 

B.S. 1958, Queens College N.Y. 
Stone, Robert Ray H 

A.B. 1958, William Jewell College Va. 


Stone, Samuel Beckner . : 
B.S. 1955, Virginia Polytechnic Institute N.Y. 


Stone, Steven Faraday : mus 
B.Ch.E. 1957, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institut o, 


Stopak, Bernard 


B.S. 1949, University of Maryland Conn. 
Stretch, Donald J. ; 
A.B. 1954, University of Connecticut Mo. 


Strobel Raymond Stephen vs ity 

B.S. in M.E. 1956, Washington UniversitY yed. 
Strompf, Jan Arthur 

B.S. 1958, University of Maryland Va. 
Studebaker, Blair Ross | NT ity 

B.S. 1956, Pennsylvania State Univers Nebr. 


S ~ Logs ` 2 
"s Ree ^f05. Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology D.C. 
Sturtevant, Peter Albert к 
А.В. 1953, Rollins College Indonesia 


Sudjiman, Raden M. S 
Graduate 1948, Faculty of Law, Kyoto 


University, Indonesia ji. 
Sullivan, John 
A.B. 1958, Loras College Маз. 


Sullivan, Paul E. *sversity 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1960, Northeastern University р р, 


Sullivan, Robert Cook 


B.S. 1955, Brown University p.c. 
Sullivan, Robert Emmet s J 

A.B. 1949, University of Maine Calif. 
Sullivan, Vincent Edward ` А 

B.Ch.E. 1958, Villanova University Mass- 


Sundheim, Robert Brandt 
B.S. 1958, Worcester Po 
Sussman, Peter M. 
A.B. 1951, Queens College 


lytechnic Institute рс. 


A.M. 1954, University of Virginia Miss. 
Sutherland, Malcolm Livingston . 
‘B.S. in Ch E. 1957, Carnegie Institute А 


of Technology 


Sutton, John P. „фа 
A.B. i956, University of Virginia Md. 
Swankin, David Amol, hes - 
A.B. 1954, Br: eis Univers ; 
MS. 057 University of Wisconsin Kans. 
Swartz, William John . 0S : 
‘BS. in M. E. 1956, Duke University NJ. 
Sweedler, Michael Jon  , ` 
ВЕ. 1957, Yale University Mich- 
See Tft А.М. 1594, Michigan баа 
"University of Agriculture and ApP км. 


Ѕсіепсе Edwi 
Swope, William Edwin TM 
"A 8 1958, University of New Mexic 
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Sykes, Gr ant Russell 
B.B.A 1950, Tulane University 
AM. in Govt. 1953, The George Washington 


Jniversity 


D.C 


T 
Talbot, John M. Md. 
Т 5. 1959, University of Maryland 

amte, Roger Roy Minn 


B.S. in I.E. 1957 


Tarolii, ‚ State University of Iowa 


Thomas L ouis Va 


S. in I 95 "rsi "ittsburg! 
Taniko. KE ; ud , University of Pittsbu: D: 
TÄ ‚В, 195 58, St. Ambrose College 

aylor, Daniel A. D.C 
^ in Govt. 1960, The George Washington 
niversity 

Taylor, Peter S. Kans 
T „В, 1960, Washburn University 
gtmeyer, Rene D. Mo 
Tec A in M. E. 1956, Washington University 
doro, Ramon О. Philippir 
Ter «B. 1952. San Beda College 
Bi Ben Abner W.Va 
"n 1958, University of Buffalo 
Bi David Thomas Va 
Tens, in Ch.E 1956, Purdue University 
zian, Louise A. Md 
h 1934, University of Pennsylvania 
ener, David Va 
Ran B.E. 1955, Newark College oí 
eering 
ba Carl Otis D.( 
19 57, Texas College of Arts and 
lio Industries 
PAB s Dudley Breckinridge D.( 


55, Washington and Lee Ur rsity 
nea, Danie K R Md 
95 ueen's College 

арп, John Charles Я 
57, University of Roc hester 
obert ш 
„ University of Illinois 
проц, Robert К. 
Thorn 1960 , Temple U niversity 
m William Clarence 
1958, niversity of Nevada 
A. B” William Granville 
Tolfor, 939, Centre ( 'ollege 
ABG ohn Charle: 
Toole 1954, U niversity of Michigan 
ames E. 
rAd. t es Pa 
958, King's College 
| yron Rimbey 
„АМ 302; airmont State Col llege 
\ Ms 146, West Virginia University 
Bs 195) ап Gilbert 
he George Washington 


S. Naval Academy 

d, Donald E. Va 
4 niversity of Missouri 

8. 1 » Nicola Md 
Ti La Indiana University 

AB’ james Rintoul Pa 

Jolgate University 

enneth Dale 

SEALS Purdue University 


Trims, 1956, T 
ae ‘tadel 


1950, Columbia University 


luci 
33.1 Ds) Dus; Loftis ' 


Clemson Agricultural College 


AB. Frederick E 


ы "Mic Pennsylvania State University 


» University of Delaware 


S.C 
D.C 


Del 


Tucker, Robert Paul Md 
A.B. in Govt. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Tung, Ta-Hsung N. D.C 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
Tupman, Wilbur Crandell Va 
B.I.E. 1949, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Turnbull, Henry R. III Md 
A.B. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
Turnage, Kirby L., Jr. Miss 
A.B. 1957, University of Alabama 
Turpen, Donald Cleveland N.M 
B.S. 1959, University of New Mexico 
Turshen, Ethan Allen N.Y 
A.B. 1954 Kenyon College 
M.P.A. 1955, Syracuse University 
Tvedt, v ernon L. D.C 
B.S. 1958, University of North Dakota 
Twohey, Thomas Michael Md 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
U 
Udui, Kaleb Philippines 
A.B. 1960, The George Washington 
University 
Uilkema, John Klaas Va 
B.S.E. 1957, University of Michigan 
Urbach, Peter Frank Va 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Usrey, Marvin W. N.M 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, New Mexico State 
University 
v 
Valentine, Andrew Jackson Fla 
B.S. 1945, U. S. Naval Academy 
Vance, Anthony Charles Pa 
B.S. 1954, Pennsylvania State University 
Vanderburg, John Perley Mich 
B.S.E. 1956, University of Michigan 
Vande Sande, George Md. 
B.S.E. 1948, University of Michigan 
Van Kirk, Roger Alan N.J 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, University of Vermont 
Van Metre, John Lee, Jr. W.Va 
A.B. 1959, Duke University 
Vartzikos, Nicholas Wis. 
A.B. in Govt. 1959, The George Washington 
University 
Vatske, Albert Ivan N.H 
A.B. 1959, University of Connecticut 
Vaughan, Roger A., Jr. Md 
B.S. 1956, U. S. Merchant Marine Academy 
Velde, Richard Whittington ш. 
B.S. 1953, А.М. 1954, Bradley University 
Vetter, John Ernest Va. 
A.B. 1953, University of Rochester 
Viccellio, Nancy Blair Va 
A.B. 1934, Meredith College 
A.M. 1939, University of Virginia 
Vickers, Robert Vernon Va. 
B.M.E. 1957, General Motors Institute 
Visek, Fr ankli n Joseph Nebr 
B.S. 1957, Municipal University of Omaha 
Visick, Hubert H. Md. 
A.B. 1955, Brigham Young University 
Vogel, Joseph Peter Minn 
B.S. 1958, South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
Volterra, Max D.C 
B.S. 1957, Brown University 
Ww 
Wakefield, Blair P. Pa. 
B.S. 1941, University of Pittsburgh 
Walch, Victor L. Va. 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah 
Wall, Tamara Jaffe Oreg. 


A.B. 1955, Lewis and Clark College 
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Waller, John Robert Md. 
B.S. 1953, Georgetown University 

Wallis, Charles E. N.Y 
B.S. 1959, Northwestern University 

Walls, Donald Francis D.C 
A.B. 1954, M.B.A. 1959, Cornell Unive y 

Ward, Julia D.C 
A.B. 1923, Ph.D. 1940, Bryn Mawr College 

Wardell, Richard Norman р.‹ 
B.S. 1952, Illinois Institute of Technology 

Warden, Ernest Albert Kan 
A.B. 1955, University of Wichita 

Warlick, George William Va 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, Duke University 

Wasniewski, James L. Ii! 
A.B. 1960, Marquette University 

Waterval, Richard Adolf Va 
A.B. 1952, University of Maryland 

Watkins, William H 
A.B. 1958, LL.B. 1960, West Virginia 

University 

Watkinson, William Willison Mich 

A.B. 1959, Western Michigan College 


Watson, William Edward W.Va 
A B. 1958, West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Weakley, Harold Wade Tenn 


B.S. 1954, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


Weaver, James Richard Pa 
B.S. 1957, Elizabethtown College 
Webb, Harold D.C 


B.S. 1953, University of Alabama 
Webb, Haven Noel 

B.S. 1954, U. S. Naval Academy 
Webb, Thomas Harry Md 

B.S. in C.E. 1944, Ohio Northern University 


Tenn 


Weber, William L., Jr. Ohio 
B.S. 1956, Marquette University 

Weeks, Cora Emma D.C 
A.B. 1957, Miami University 

Weilacher, Robert Georze D.C 
B.S. 1957, Columbia University 

Weinmann, Eric W. D.C. 


Diploma 1935, Handelshochschule, Germany 
A.M. 1943, Columbia University 

Weinstein, Les J. Md 
B.S. in M.E. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 

Welch, John Edward Maine 
B.S. 1953, University of Maine 

Welch, Paul Hesse Va 
A.B. in Govt. 1957, The George Washington 

University 


Wells, Alfred, Jr. D.C. 
B.S. 1955, University of South Carolina 

Welther, Frederick L Ky. 
A.B. 1960, Duke University 

Wendt, William Robert Va. 
B.S. 1935, University of Wisconsin 

Wenger, Don S. Md. 


A.B. 1934, University of Wisconsin 
M.D. 1937, Marquette University 
M.S. 1957, Georgetown University 
West, Ronald D Md. 
A.B. in Govt. 1958, The George Washington 
University 


Westerman, Christian C. Texas 
B.S. 1955, University of Virginia 

Weycer, Albert Sheldon Va. 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1956, University of Wisconsin 

Wheeless, Kenneth Gordon D.C. 
B.S. 1959, University of Arkansas 

Whillock, Carl Simpson Ark. 


B.S. in S.W. 1948, A.M. 1951, University 
of Arkansas 
Whisenhunt, Fred Smith, Jr. D.C. 
B.Ch.E. 1956, North Carolina State College 
Whisler, John William 
B.S. 1957, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
White, Leonard A. Md. 
B. M.E. 1959, The George Washington 
University : 
White, Wayne D. Va 
A.B. 1953, Brigham Young University 


Iowa 


per sity 

Whitescarver, James F., Jr. D.C. 

A.B. 1953, Duke University Va. 
Whitlock, Douglas II 

А.В. 1955, Duke University Texas 
Whitman, Bruce Nairn 

A.B. 1955, Trinity College 6.0. 
Wicker, Raymond Kiefer 


B.S. 1951, Newberry College Ў 
LL.B. 1959, University of South € arolina D.C. 
Richard 


A.B. 1950, Columbia University Va. 
Wilbur, Helen Jeanette 
A.B. 1956, Bates College RI. 


Wilcox, Ruth I M oe 
A.B. 1959, West Virginia Wesleyan College ү, 
Wildhack, William A., Jr. 


B.S. 1957, Miami University p.c. 
Willcox, James R. 

B.S. 1959, University of Oregon p.c. 
Willette, Helen Barbara ' 

A.B. 1941, Syracuse University Md. 
Williams, David O. 

A.B. 1960, Dickinson University Ark. 
Williams, Gerald Edward 

B.S. 1955, Delta State College Tenn 


Williams, James William 4 ity 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, Vanderbilt U nivers! 
Williams, Jerry Don - j 

B. B.A. 1959, University of Oklahoma Va. 
Williams, Mel Pearson А : 

B.E.E. 1957. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute A cq. 
Williams, Spencer Benjamin, Jr. 

A.B. 1947, College of William anc 
Williamson, Harold Anthony 


Okla. 


1 Mary Va. 


B.S. 1957, University of Wisconsin D.C. 
à B.S. 1960, Brigham Young University N.Y. 
University NC. 

" BS 1958 Universit of North Carolina Md. 


Willoner, Ronald Andrew i 
A B ; 1955, University of Maryland N.C. 


Willson, Leonard Alfred, Jr., 
B.M.E. 1957, North Carolina 


Wilson, Edwin Paul 
^B. 1951, University of Portland D.0. 


Winebrenner, Tommy L. 


State College yy, 


B.S. 1960, American University Tenn 
M3: Deed Vanderbilt University N.Y. 
Wing; Јола Union College p.c. 
Winter). Rockford College "T 
Wie; Josep righ ım Young University Va. 


Wise, Robert Wayne ә 
BS 1956. McPherson College р.С. 


secarver, Betty Marie , EV 
t^ A B. 195), Mary Washington College IIl. 


Witherspoon, John F 8, MS. 1960, 


B.S. 1955, M.E. 195 ] 
University of Illinois p.c 
Witt, William Henry... , 3 NY. 
A.B. 1941, Harvard University N.Y 
j ۹ tachington 
Wahl, ia Govt. 1954, The George W RC p.C 
University T . 
Wolfe, Alan Davic va. 
B.S. 1952, Queens College 
Wolfe, William S ersity N.Y. 


B.S. in E.E. 1959, Lehigh Univ 


ой, Nancy I n 
* ЖБ. 1954, Wellesley College N. 

J Marvin + Alsbams Ale. 
" ојзов, et 959, University of Alaba! Ala 

Jood, Bobby C. — . с. 
: We 1659 "University of Alabama D 

oodruff, Eugene се NU 
ооо, niversity of Michigan 

M.D 1957, Purdue Û niversity 
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rw Charles Carroll Maccubbin 
51, Virginia Military Instit tute 
Worthin ngon, Raymond Leroy 
niversity of Maryland 

War James C. reighton 
W 1958, Villanova University 

Tight, de ph S., Jr 
Ж. 


" 0, Beloit € ollege 
Wyman, Charles M. 


^-B. 1955. The George Washington 
Diversity 


Yeager, Frederick G 


Y ), University of South Dakota 
tatman, William = 


ves. 1954, D. C. 


achers College 


ng, Glenn F. 
yes 1953, U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
Be Harvey A 
in Е.Е, 1960, Drexel Institute of 


echnology 


Sung, R 
oger Donald 
ME 1957, Randolph-Macon College 
P P Trunan f Richards 
Ü 1932, The George Washington 
Yu Iniversity 1 
EM. Victor R 
1956, The George Washing ton 


niversity 


Iowa 
D.C 


Va 


School 


Zaratzian, Virginia Louise 

B.S. 1942, B.S. in Phar. 1946, M.S 

University of Michigan 

Ph.D. 1956, Wayne University 
Zarnosky, Peter 

B.S. 1954, University of Scranton 
Zeiger, Leon 
Zekas, Raymond 

A.B. 1958, Temple University 
Zettler, Arthur Michael 

A.B. 1959, University of Maryland 
Ziebarth, Thomas A 
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LL.B. 1955, LL.M. 1957, Georgetown 


University 
Zieg, Robert Lloyd 


B.I.E. 1956, General Motors Institute 


Ziehm, Eugene Carl 
A.B. 1959, University of Buffalo 


Zinn, Robert J 


B.M.S. 1958, M.S. 1959, Bucknell Ur 


Zoole, Jon L. 
A.B. 1960, Duke University 
Zugel, Francis Kopp 
B.S. in Eng. 1957, The George Was! 


University 
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Abilene Christian College ... 


9 
Akron, University of ............... 2 
Alabama, Polytechnic Institute ..... 4 
Alabama, University of ............. 10 
АЙА CMM 2. гесе à 1 
Alfred USES ЖЕМИН 2 
Ирне СОНИ са огоь сс 1 
American International College . 2 
American University ....... à 12 
Аии College с... eoe? ME 
Io O rS aoa iv Sba aa 1 
Arizona, University of ............ 7 
Arkansas State Teachers College .... 1 
Arkansas, University of ............. 5 
Augustana College ................. 1 
Bangalore Government Law School, 
A PY ee АЗА T 1 


New Mexico ... 
New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota ... i NETTES 
Ohio ......... 24-292 
Oklahoma ............. t? "T 
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Pennsylvania ........... u nnES 
Rhode Island ......:.0:. 9 
South Carolina .......:. $5 


South Dakota 


Tennessee ...... 50055 2 RE 
Texas .... vov е» e" 


Utah 
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Washington ..... ov 
West Virginia 

Wisconsin ..... 


Wyoming ....... 0:80 0 


Canada ......5 asec geen 
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Indonesia ......... 7.00 
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Philippines ........... 
Scotland ..........:. 
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Bard College 


Boston College eee 


Boston University .---*****""" nee" 
Bowdoin College ....::-:** 5... 


Bowling Green St 
Bradley University 
Brandeis University | 
Brigham Young University 


Brooklyn College senenin ae 


Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute 9 


Brown University 
Bryn Mawr College 
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Bucharest, University of, Hungary 1  Handelschockschule ................ ] 
ückne]] University .. 3 Harvard University ................ 14 
Шајо, University of 5 Haverford College e РТ 9 
Calif University ...... 2 Hawaii, University of 

Alifornia State Polytechnic College 2 High Point College t 

‘lifornia, University of , 10 Hobart College ............ 

я ifornia, University of, at Los Angeles 3 Hofstra College 

“tnegie Institute of Technology 13 Hood College ...... 

E" Institute of Technology 1 Howard University i 2 
nrbe College. TM ` 1 Hunter College ..... Bed 2 
na r University of America 4 Idaho State College .... 2 
entra] Missouri State College 1 Idaho, University of e... Р 9 
че cate College 1 Illinois Institute of Technology 

Darles ollege of Kentucky 3 Illinois, University of ... 14 
Tica ston, College of . ‘ 1 Indiana l niversity ...... 7 9 
inci" 1 niversity of 3 Inter-American University of Puerto 
йде], Т} University of 5 Rico T PT - , 

ark Ü he 4 Iowa State College of Agriculture and 

a, NOISILY ........ А l Mechanic Arts 

C. Kollege of Technology 1 Iowa State Teac hers College 9 
Colby C Agricultural College 8 Iowa, State University of : 15 
Colgate теве TEM 1 Jamestown College ..... oi 1 
Co orad "icd ern » John ( arroll l niversity . 2 
огай schoo] of Mines eer j Johns Hopkins. { niversity - 8 
0 brado State College of Education 1 Kansas State Teachers College 

ога, sya | niversity .. 1 Kansas, I niversity of . 9 
lumbi? Jniversity of .. 6 Kent State l niversity 4 
Co umb? College | l Kentucky, University of 3 2 
oncordi. University . 21 King’s College ... | 2 
Dnnecti^ College zs 1 Кепуоп College Р j 
mel] Ub University of 11 Kyoto University ............ -—— 
Шш СОНУ. 22 Lafayette College 9 
Delaw uth College . t Laras College 1 
Delta g> University of 5 LaSalle College 1 
Deniso, tate College .. К | Lehigh University 6 
Denver. University l Lemoyne College 1 
DePauw niversity of : | Lewis and Clark College 1 
Detroit" l niversity . 2 Long Island University ] 
Dicking l niversity of we ? Louisiana State University .. 5 
District vp College ... 7 Lowell Institute of Technology 
Drexel of Columbia Teachers College 3 Loyola University ............... 3 
Duke ;Dstitute of Technology 16 Lwow, University of, Poland .. 1 
East 19 Maharaja’s College, India . к ] 
Blizabet е5вее_ State College l Maine, University of 4 
Emory town College ...... l Manuel L. Quezon University 1 
po evil] ity l Mankato State College 1 
` mont gi ege TTT |  Marquete University 5 
orida go ate College Marshall College ; 2 
À da ` uthern College | Maryknoll College .. " М 
Plorida ае University | Maryland State Teachers College, 
pd р uversity of ... 9 ТОШ: „зыма 255 xf A ] 
тап; niversity 6 Maryland, University of 77 
Gener Mid Marshall College | Maryville College ..... Ў 3 
(Огде motors Institute .... > Mary Washington College ...... l 
(Reto Sshington l niversity, The 118 Massachusetts Institute of Technology.. 6 
Cia E Diversity ........ 35 Massa husets, University of .... 4 
сог la Si; Itute of Technology 7 McKendree College А 1 
COTRA, mew College for Women 1 McMaster University, Canada 1 
СУ Ysburg C ersity of ue! | McPherson College 1 
Саро Кое ........ 1 Memphis State College 1 
ye "itv dversity, Scotland 1 Meredith College 1 
аш Ü College : 1 Miami University ә 

niversity | Miami, University of ............... 10 


Washington University 
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Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology . 
Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science .. 
Michigan, University of ............ 
Middlebury College ................ 
Milan, University of ............ 
Minnesota State Teachers College, 
о", “== RPP oer rp 
Minnesota, University of К 
Mississippi Southern College ........ 
Missouri School of Mines jeg 
Missouri, University of 
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National University ...... y 
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Nevada, University of ......... j 
New England College of Pharmacy 


New Hampshire, University of ...... s 
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New Mexico, University of ...... 
New York, College of the City of ... 
New York State Maritime College ... 
New York University ............... 
Newark College of Engineering . à 
Newberry College .................. 
Niagara University .............. < 
North Carolina State College ...... 
North Carolina, University of ... 
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North Dakota, University of ..... 
North Texas State College ..... 
Northeastern University ..... ; 
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Oberlin College ............ 
Ohio Northern University ....... 
Ohio State University 
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Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma State University 
Oklahoma, University of 
Omaha, Municipal University of 
Oregon State College 
Oregon, University of .. 
Pazmany Peter University н 1 
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Pennsylvania State University . 
Pennsylvania, University of .. 
Pittsburgh, University of .... 
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Portland, University о 
Presbyterian College 
Princeton University 
Principia College 
Providence College .......... 13 
Purdue University ......... "I 
Queens College .......... «t? 
Radcliffe College .........« tt 
Randolph-Macon College ...++++**** 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
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Rice Institute ......... «ett 992 
Richmond, University of ......' 
Richmond Professional Institute --+** 
Rochester, University "BEI. N 
Rockford College Mm 
Rollins College ...... 7 
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Roosevelt University EL 
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eei Polytechnic Institute. d 


Tennessee, University ; Mechanical 
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E Military Institute - а : E С lles f 
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yy ash ol ndi of 13 Wyoming, University of 
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First Year Men Women 
Second pre +. 1 2 - 
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Can dates СААРА 362 17 
Candidate, for Reve of Master of Laws 17 l 
ndidates bs E of Master of Comparative Law 2 
U 1 ites ; E ` TT "ҮЧҮ 1 
ШТ or degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 7 
А 0 1 
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Washington 6, D. C. 


Academic 
schools: 
Unior College: Associate in Arts (A.A.) and Associate in Science (A.S.) 
^lumbian College: Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
“lence in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), Master of Arts (A.M.), Mas- 
t of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), and Master of Science (M.S.) 
Y e Council: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
Law 5,0 Medicine: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
chool; Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master of Com- 
Parative Law (M. Comp. L.), Master of Comparative Law (American Practice) 
Так Сотр, L. (Am. Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
o] 


programs leading to degrees are offered in the following colleges and 


tri of Engineering: Bachelor of Civil Engineering (B.C.E.), Bachelor of Elec- 
e Engineering (B.E.E.), Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering (B.M.E.), Bach- 
T of Science in Engineering 


(Ms ; (B.S. in Eng.), Master of Science in Engineering 
gy.» In Eng), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of 
Sd 
0 d X. i 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) and Master 


lence (D.Sc.) 
я ol of Pharmacy: 
Seh cience in Pharmacy (M.S. in Phar.) 


100 y : › ы t Uer 
^m 9f Education: Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor of Sci- 
ti * In Home Economics (B.S. in H.E.), Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 
lon (B d J 


fessio aS. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Advanced Pro- 
School nal Certificate (Adv. Prof. Cert.), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
tmm». "Overnment, Business, and International Affairs: Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 
ent (A.B, in Govt.), Bachelor of Business Administration (B.B.A.), Master of 
and Government (A.M. in Govt.), Master of Business Administration (M.B.A.), 
Colle . Е" of Business Administration (D.B.A.) } 
(AS 9! Genera] Studies: Associate in Arts (A.A.(C.G.S.)), Associate in Science 
of Arts (AR ), Associate in Secretarial Administration (A.Sec.Adm.), Bachelor 
of Arts (A B.(C.GS.)), Bachelor of S ience in Cartography (B.S. in Cart.), Master 
Maste > M.(C.G.S.)), Master of Arts in International Affairs (A.M. in I.A.), and 
t of Business Administration (M.B.A.(C.G.S.)). 
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Mancial Aj 


| Se es Chairman, Committee on Scholarships 
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Detailed information may be obtained by addressing inquiries as indicated below: 
For any information not included here, please write to the Director of Admissions, 
The George Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. i 

Information concerning courses of instruction and the programs of the several оо 
leges and schools will be found in separate issues of the University Bulletin, wi! 


are listed on the inside back cover. 


...Director of Admissions, Building C 


Admission 


Air Science (ROTC). Director of Air Sciences, Chapin Hall 


É iin н k Р ll 
Alumni Association... Office of Alumni Relations, Bacon Ha 
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Foreign Students................... .. Adviser to Foreign Students, Building 
Graduate Study 
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CALENDAR 
1961-62 


FALL SEMESTER: 


Advising for freshmen, mm Б: and all 

"CE LEARN CS 
Orientation Assembly: all new students........ 
Placement tests for entering freshmen 
new students attend 


Curriculum assemblies: 
one AS ARAL 

Qualifying examinations . 

Graduate registration * 


Undergraduate registration ў .......................... 

Classes begin 4 

Subjects of Master’s “the 'ses of Feb. candi- 
dates due in Dean's Office....... 

Fall Convocation 217% 

Applications for Feb. ‘graduation due in 


DU ee nee aes 
Holiday . 


Registrar’s 
Veterans Day. 
Thanksgiving recess ........ 55 
Graduate Record Examination 
Christmas recess . 


UU МА: E SRA LIAS 
Master’s theses of Feb. candidates due in 
Dean’s Office 8000090009000090005600000000000000000090000€0 
Doctoral dissertations of Feb. candidates 
aub S YEE O A 


Last day of fall-semester classes...... 
Examination period . s 
Advising for freshmen, , sophomores 8, 


and all 
new students dá 
Placement tests for entering одама NEL 


Sprinc SEMESTER: 


Graduate registration * 
Qualifying examinations ..... 
Undergraduate registrationt 
Spring-semester classes begin 
Subjects of Master's theses of June candi- 
dates due in Dean's Office..... 
Winter Convocation. Holiday 


* From 11:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M. 
=f ber 21 and 22 from 10:00 A.M. 


P.M. 


from 10:00 A.M. to 8:00 P.M.; 


(vi) 


t February 1 and 2, 


1961 
Sept. 11-20 . Mon Wet 
Sept. 14 ag sS be. 
Sept. 14 ........... rennen urs 
Sept. 15 and 18........ Fri. and exi 
Sept. 19 As = 
Sept. 19 and 20....Tues. and po 
Sept. 21-23 rneer Thurs.—Sat- 
Sept. 25 „Мол. 

ri. 
Oct. 6 ........ ее еее E Е: "i 
Ow Zi: sae ín 
es 

Oct. 31... ED m 
Nov. 11 ...... Seen 
Nov. 23-25 ...... mm Thurs. a 
Dec. ч 
Dec. 

069 

Ej Wed. 
Jan. 3 
Jan. : 
Jan. £ 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. £ 
Jan. £ 
Feb. 
Feb. ! 
Feb. 
Feb. 


to 8:00 P.M.; September 23, from 10:00 à 
y 3, from 10:00 A.M. to 


February 


A.M. to 1:00 
.00 Р. м. 


Registrar’s Office 


Applications for 1962-63 fellowships and 


scholarships due 
Craduate Record Examination 


heses and dissertations of June candidates 


due in Dean’s Office 
“aster recess 


st day of spring-semester classes 


‘amination period 

Memorial Day. Holiday 
accalaureate Service 
A ommencement 
"MMER SESSIONS: 

€gistration for eight-week term 
“asses begin 


Independence Day. Holiday 


“pplication for Oct. graduation due in Reg- 


Jstrar’s Office M 
ight-week term ends 


*gistration for fall semester 1962-63 


Applications for June graduation due in 


Feb. 28 . Wed. 
March 1 Thurs. 
April 7 Sat. 
April 9 А Mon. 
April 20-25 Fri.-Wed. 
May 16 . Wed. 
May 18-26 Fri.-Sat. 
May 30 „Wed. 
June 3 ...Sun. 
June 6 „Хед. 
June 18 Mon. 
June 19 . Tues. 
July 4 Wed. 
Aug. 1 243 Wed. 
Aug. 10 j Fri. 


Sept. 20-22 . Thurs.-Sat. 


24th STREET 


Student Parking Lot 


webu, 
> мела 


13,8 STREET 


22nd STREET 


343 


133315 9 


133815 


Woodhull 
Ноле 


c 


20th STREET 


Harlan Brewer 
House 


19th STREET 
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The Board of Trustees of the 1 niversity is composed of the President of 


Tas ^ : ‚ : Жер 
niversity ex officio and the following persons by eiecuon: 


Newell Windom Ellison, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Chairman 


| 
| 
"dward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Secretary Р ` 
отеу Leon Munter, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., Assistant Secretary 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 

ley Thomas Buchanan, Jr. f 
£onard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., LH.D., Р.С... 
, gene Cassin Carusi, A.M., J.D. 

“Watson Davis, B.S, in C.E., C.E., Se.D. 

К. Коу Dunn 
bert Vedder Fleming, LL.D., Chairman Emeritus 
ales Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., LL.D. 
Рр L. Graham, А.В, LL.B, LHD, 

tooks Hays, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. 

"rank Atherton Howard, B.S. in M.E., LL.B. 

oseph D. Hughes, B.S.. LL.B.. LL.M., LL.D. 

Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

ohn Keown McKee 

enjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 
şes Matlack Mitchell, A.M. 

„rge Edward Muth, A.B., LL.B. 
xc erick A. Reuter, M.D. 

‘harles Sylvanus Rhyne, LL.B.. D.C.L., LL.D. 
^onald D'Arcy Shepard, LL.B. H 
Arleton D. Smith | 
у ney William Souers, A.B., LL.D. H 
"05 L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., LHD. 

* Corrin Strong, Ph.B., LL.D. 
james Edwin Webb, A.B., LL.D. 
/ rank Harvey Weitzel, A.B., LL.B. 

, Xander Wetmore, Ph.D., Se.D. 

son W, Wise, pp p, 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


iv | 
n Aspinwall, LL.D. 


{rence Aj ke 


М James Briggs, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Eng., LL.D. || 
Me Albur John Carr 
n Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D. 


rsses S ; NE ch „ Sc.D. 
(Ses S. Grant 3d. BS Graduate United States Engineers School, LL.I € 
ilber C ‚ 9d, B.S., 


Vhite, M.D., Sc.D. 
Tilson 


'Omin, 
nated by the alumni. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION * 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Thomas Henry Carroll, B.S., M.B.A., D.C.S., President (February 1, 1961) 

Oswald Symister Colclough, B.S., LL.B., LLD., Dean of Faculties; Acting President 
Ses February 1, 1961) 

————————. Administrative Secretary 

Henry William Her zog, B.S., Treasurer 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Assistant to the President 

Joseph Young Ruth, A.B., Director of Admissions 

Frederick Russell Houser, A.M., in Govt., Registrar; Secretary of the Facu 

John Russell Mason, A.M., M.S. in L.S., Librarian; Curator of Art 

William David Johnson, B.S. in B.A., Comptroller 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Benjamin Douglass Van Evera ‚ Ph.D., Sc.D., Dean for Sponsored Resea 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Dean in the Office of the Pre »sident 

Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, A.M., E d.D., Director of Activities fo 

Don Carlos Faith, Ph.D., Director of Activities for Men; Director of Vete 


lties 


rch 


r Women 
rans Edi 


cation f Uni 
Joseph Richard Sizoo, A.M., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D.. L.H.D., S.T.D., Director 0 

versity Chapel 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 
Richard Bernard Castell, A.B., M.D., Director of Health Administration | 
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Jack Edward Walters, M.S. in M.E., Ph.D., Director of the Eng rineering 


tration Program 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


: The idea of 
Washing 
üngton, 


a university in the Capital of the Nation was sponsored by George 
А During his public life he urged the establishment of such ап institu- 
lion; and in his will he left fifty sh 
for the end 


of fortune 


res of stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company 
owment of a university in the District of Columbia “to which the youth 
and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion of 


their F a А E е « y x 
Ir Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and Sciences,—in 
acquirin 


т 
Тһе George Washington University operates under а charter granted by an act 


of Cone T. tar V T : 
-ongress of February 9, 1821, to Columbian College in the District of Columbia. 
“The 


g knowledge in the principles of Politics & good Government" 


n 197° n : е 99 : 
C 1873 the name was changed to “Columbian University" and in 1904 to 
70 > 7 . Ria R 
orge Washington University”. 
; he Unive 
16 wart „ғ : | اد“‎ 
а Work of the freshman and sophomore years; Columbian Co 
» e О . - " . 1 , > 
= of liberal arts, which offers work leading to the Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
5rees; > Cr y : 1 i [ 
Phi] ; the Graduate Council, which offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of 
lilosophy- . ich 3 ici ngi 
P Sophy; the professional schools, which include Medicine; Law; Eng 
harmac P2 E . 
oll часу; ;ducation: and 
" "Be of General Studies: 
tal Students: the 
ie ( 


the Junior College, comprising 
1 


lege, the senior col- 


rsity as it is now organized consists of 


neering; 


'overnment, Business, and International Affairs; the 


( 
the Division of University Students; the Division of Spe- 
: ' Division of Air Science; and the Summer Sessions. 
orge Washington University is a privately endowed University located on 


planned campus in the center of Washington within a few blocks of the 


The government and educational management of the University are 
h the President of the Univer- 


self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, 


5 as an ex officio member of the Board. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The с 
agency EH Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
importa he Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This is 
ar " ‚ Р “Fè е "Ры . 
I to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 


ле University ; à і “т gus " 
om Diversity is on the approved list of the American Association of University 
€n and is 


le Schoo] 
Tolession 


7 
a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
of Engineering is on the accredited list of the 1 
al Development. 


engineers’ Council for 


LOCATION 
The 8 


€ > 7 . T . es т ge r 
of the we W ashington University is in downtown W ashington four blocks west 
lite 


афу, House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. 

J accessi qe . " ~ 

ment, in Ind ible to the University are many of the departments of the Govern- 
» "Deludiny 4 x т 

partme "ing the Department of State, the Department of the Treasury, the De- 


1 


€, the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 


n Merce E з 

Capito] th a the Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the 

са Unio 3 Library of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan Ameri- 
M, the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


THE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION * 
EMERITUS FACULTY 


Стоүр Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., Doctor honoris causa of The George Washington 
University, President Emeritus of the University 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, B.S. in M.E., Professor Emeritus of Mechani- 
cal Engineering › 
FREDERICK Morris FEIKER, B.S. in E.E., D.Eng., Professor Emeritus of Engineering 

Administration 


ACTIVE FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


GEORGE ABRAHAM, M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

WiLLIAM ALDERSON, M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Garip MEHMET ARKILIC, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 
WILLIAM WALTER BALWANZ, B.E.E., M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical | 
KENNETH SEYMOUR COLMEN, B.A.E., Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engine 


Engineering 
ering 


Administration 


PAUL ARTHUR CRAFTON, В.М.Е., Ph.D., Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

ROBERT LYLE Deprick, M.S.E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Louis DEPIAN, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering ee 
FREDERICK CHARLES Dyer, M.B.A., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administra- 


tion E 
Joun Beard Ескев, B.S. in C.E., M.S., Professor of Engineering Administration 
Howarp Eisner, B.E.E., M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 
Currorp Duras Ferris, M.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrica 
Raymonp Ricuanp Fox, M.S. in C.E., Associate Professor of Civil Eng 
Martin Aaron Garstens, A.M., Sc.D., Lecturer in Engineering 
Joun FRANCIS GREENSLADE, B.S., M.E.A., Assistant Professor of Eng 

ministration LS 
NELSON Tuomas GRISAMORE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineer 

Executive Officer of the Department of Electrical Engineering — 

MILTON Gussow, B.S. in E.E., M.S., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering ر‎ 
FRANKLIN Porter HALL, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administr h 
Kerru CyRIL Harper, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Administrati 
Forest KramE Harris, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 7 
ROBERT Aaron HECHTMAN, M.S. in C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Engineering» 
ecutive Officer of the Department of Civil Engineering 
LAURENCE HEILPRIN, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Herman Нервевс Новвз, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics 
Joun Kaye, M.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of Engineering 


1 Engineering 
ineering 


ineering Ad- 


x 
Administration 


Administration 


* The Staff of Instruction listed here is for the academic year 1960-61. " ] and the Assistant 
The President of the University, the Dean of Faculties, the Dean of the Schoo f the Universit” 
Dean in the School, the Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions, © Faculty. 
the Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instructors constitute th 
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Tuomas PHILLIP GEORCE Liverman, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

Kermrr MILTON ee LL, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

GEORCE Vi ron LuckvJ, B.C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering 

MARTIN ALEXANDER Mason, B.S. in Eng., Ing.-Dr., Professor of Civil Engineering; 
Dean of the School of Engineerir 

FLORENCE Marie Mears, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

ARNOLD CHARLES MELTZER, B.S.E., Instructor in Electrical Engine 

James Russet. Mies, SR., A.B., M.E.A., Lecturer in Engin 

Rogert Нлмпох Moore, Ph.D., Professor of Ё 

ROBERT Mitton Moore, B.S.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering 

ALBERT ( HRISTIAN Murpaucn, B.S., M.S. in Met.E., Associate Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering 

лн Es RUDOLPH NAESER, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 

Morris SOLOMON OJALVO. "M. M.E. 1ssociate Professor of Mechanical Engineering 

GEORGE P IDA, B.E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

FRANK MILLER REYNOLDS, LL.M., B.S., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Admin- 
istration 

DERRILI, Conway Routrs, B.E.E., M.S. in Eng, Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

Louis SAMUEL Rororo, B.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering i 

Liew; LLYN ADAM RUBIN, M:S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering 

Profe ssorial Le turer in 


ustration 


ish Composition 


OBERT IRVING SARBACHER. Sc.D.. 


gineering Ad- 


Ministration 

PETER Hans $ awitz, M.S. in E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering 

EWIs SLACK, Ph.D., Professor of Physics v. 
ATHANIEL SrEwAnT, M.S., Ed.D., Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Adminis- 
tration 


Warp LIVINGSTON Stier, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Statistics (Engineering 
Administration Program) | 
TANFORD THOMPSON, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering 
ACK Epwarp Watters, M.S. in M.E.. Ph.D.. Professor of Engineering Administra- 
tion; Dire tor, En wine ering Administration Program 
Car Huco WALTHER. B.E.. М 
in the School of E |ineering 
лур Goven WHITE. Chem. E 
йш, Breepen Wicerns. В.Е 
{ 


OBERT 
BERT JAMES WrisoN. A.M.. 
‘stration 


Assistant Dean 


7. Professor of Civil Engineer 


Associate Professor of ( hemistry 


{ssociate in Electrical Engineering 
1.D.. Professorial Lecturer in Engineering Admin- 


ASSISTANTS IN INSTRUCTION 
Ri SHAE 


D Epwanp Dame, B.C.E., Graduate Teaching Assistant in Civil Engineering 
So ; ; iem 
LOMON SIDNEY FINEBLUM, B.M.E.. Graduate Teaching Assistant in Mechanical En 


: gine ering 
7EOFFREY | 
Nee 


uate Teaching Assistant in Electrical Engi- 


» Unio Uyenara, A.B., Gr 
ring 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


Clady 
: 8 M: üy L acey, Secretary to the Dean 
EE e nrietta Ruyte r, Secretar у 
nania Stepanian, Clerk- Typist 


nr 
le Louise Eon Clerk- Typist 


ete 
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COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s CouNciLT 


1962: A. C. Murdaugh, J. E. Walters; 1963: P. A. Crafton, N. T. Grisamore; 
1964: R. R. Fox, C. R. Naeser 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


C. H. Walther (Chairman), R. R. Fox, M. S. Ojalvo, L. A. Rubin 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


R. R. Fox (Chairman), R. L. Dedrick, C. D. Ferris 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES} 


M. A. Mason (Chairman), G. M. Arkilic, Louis dePian, M. S. Ojalvo, J. E. Walters 


CoMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


N. T. Grisamore (Chairman), R. L. Dedrick, A. C. Meltzer 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


a ee v. me х : ` Scien’ 
The School of Engineering was organized October 1, 1884 as the Corcoran Scit 


Mee т : + 4 з i тамну Building 

tific School of Columbian University and was situated in the University Bu W 

then at 15th and H Streets, NW. The school was named in honor of William 
100 Day an 


Corcoran, Trustee and President of the Corporation from 1869 to 1885. 
і th 
] led to the 


evening courses were offered in Literature, Science, and Technology an¢ x 
degrees of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and YT 
Engineer. The school was among the first to accept women for degree сапа! 
in engineering. 

In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate 
Columbian College were merged into a single Department of Arts al 
Engineering degrees were made graduate. 

Administrative changes led to The Washington College 
itiated in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent undergraduat 
The College 
architecture. 4 
of Engineering an 


Studies, and the 
id Sciences 


ng jn- 


of Engineering bel А у? 


e colleges ' 
>} - Pris : ид. rided Wr 
the University, each with its own Board of Trustees. prov 
struction leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering and 
In 1909 the name of the College was changed to the College horough uf 
^ ^22 а. : : 0 
Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give the student a thor place 
: à : А : > asis was 
derstanding of the theory underlying engineering practice. Empha: h d student 
"e : ; - din AE je " 
on the development of a knowledge of scientific principles uj > t in prac 
could build and by which he might solve new problems as they 
tice. Engineer 
a мк "Mese of Engin 
The name of the school was changed again in 1914 to the College o 


on whic 
are me 


s Jl 
ex officio of * 


* The Dean of the School and the Assistant Dean in the School are members 
committees. Membership of committees listed here is for the academic year 
ї ected by the Faculty. 

t Appointed by the Dean upon recommendation of the Faculty. 


1960-61. 
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mg and later to the School of Engineering. Archit ше was dropped from the 
Curriculum and degrees were mited to the d of engineering. However, the 
primary emphasis upon principles rather than technology which had characterized 
the School since 1903 was continued and has remained to this day as one of the 


important distinguishing features of the School. 
The lox ition 


able à group of outstanding engineers and scientists as lecturers. Tt is traditi 


lor the School to include these eminent professional specialists among the staff of 
Instruction, 


Si es А 
ince 1884 courses of instruction have been open to both men and women. 


i ; я k " 
of the School of Engineering in the n 


OBJECTIVE 
The objective of the School of Engineering is to produce graduates who possess 
‘nowledge 
of study; 


Society 


and understanding of the fundamental scientific principles in their fields 


some skill in their application; and an attitude of responsibility toward 


and the engineering proiession. 


ORIENTATION PROGRAM* 


Students in the School of Engineering participate in the Orientation бырт 
of the e В 


University, h is held during the week preceding Phe A for the fall 


Sementa , 4 
н nester, Events of the program include an advising period whe n members of 
le Far : ' ‘He ° e г ed 

Faculty in the School of 1 ngineering are available for persor nterviews to 
assis : : : s i 

Ist students in planning their programs to best prepare them for 
an Ori Jue р " x 

1 lentation Assembly, required of all new students; a Curriculum 
guic " " " . 1 
Š ance in the s lection of courses for the coming semester; piacem 
new A 1 * ә 

w Student who do not have advanced standing in mathematics 


Qualif Lh d ' . 
l ‘lying examinations for students who w 


to waive curriculum requirements O1 


qualify for advanced standing: scl events: a d the opportu 

E older students and with staff membi rs con erned with student 

may pm ular program of n so tl S rewardin 

m. nade, 

pe Placement 0008 аге required and are d during Orientation week 

fu de nts entering the School of Ei gineerit vain during the week prior 

able enn registration for students enterir F at at time. The results are avail- 

Student гота and advisers before registration as a guide to class placement. 
S shown by such tests to be inadequately prepared are advise + to take 


Teme 
dial work bef sas of deficiency. 


fore undert aki: ig Engineering courses in ar 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


1 


1 
acneior 


stu ly are 


fered leading to the degrees of I 


il ergri idua 
ily " и ри : è 
Engi Н Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical 


pa Brams of und 


neering, ¢ > we "eoque ч - : T чы Аш 
ent nng, and Bachelor of Science in Engineering (with optional areas of con- 
"ration A t 5 
"rac ч = 83s RT . iA 
Studi tuat Work is offered — the supervision of the Committee on Graduate 
МӘ { f Cr: . ^ n rp 
» leading to the degrees Master of Science eering, Master of En- 


Bineeri 
r » £25. 
ing Administr: ation, and Do ctor of Science. 


* 


m - 
th 
1 calendar for dates of sched 


{ 
Y 
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HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


12 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. By taking evening 
and summer classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, 


a part-time student may complete the requirements for a degree. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


Th Office of Veterans Education of the 1 niversity is a service bureau for eligible 
persons interested in studying at the University. It acts in a liaison capacity be 
tween the University and the Veterans Administration. Those who are eligible are 
advised to consult this Office about the educational program of the University and 
the procedure for securing benefits, before applying to the Veterans Administra- 
tion for certification. The Veterans Administration is on Constitution Avenue at 
Twentieth Street NW., Washington 25, D.C. 


Punric Law 634 
(War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act) 


A child of a person who died of a disease or injury incurred or aggravated while 
on active duty in the Armed Forces during World War I, World War Il, or the 
Korean Conflict may be eligible for educational assistance under this Act, if 7 
tain age requirements are met. In the case of a child who has not reached Y 
age of majority, his guardian must make application for him to the Veterans AC 
ministration. 

Ривс Law 190 


(World War II GI Bill Extension) 


| = | i 25, 1956, 
The educational benefits for World War II veterans terminated July 25, 156 
except that persons enlisting or reenlisting in the Armed Forces between Or t or 
i i nlistmen 
6, 1945, and October 5, 1946, may count the entire period of such enli: tme ^ 
Such enlistees һа 


reenlistment as war service for purposes of GI Bill benefits. n 


, : , OT ‘ne ye 
four years from the date that enlistment ended to begin training and nine J 


from that separation date to complete training under this provision. 


Punric Law 550 


(Korean GI Bill) 
To be eligible under this Law, a veteran must have been in service between 
June 27, 1950 and January 31, 1955, and must no longer be on active ашу Vet- 
At least thirty days prior to registration the veteran should apply to de 
erans Administration for a Certificate for Education and Training, for presen hoto- 
to the University Office of Veterans Education at the time of registration. a Р ов. 
static copy of his 00214 must accompany the original application for сего 


PunrLic Laws 16 AND 894 


(Voc itional Rehabilitation) 


‚ should 
A ^! ў wi" 4 ^ Atha. DM sho 

Disabled veterans desiring vocational rehabilitation under either I ives at 
apply to the Veterans Administration for approval of their train! 


least sixty days prior to registration. 


ngz object 
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SERVICE SCHOOL CREDITS 


\ limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be con- 
sidered for assignment to qualified degree candidates in the Junior College, Colum- 
bian College, the School of Engineering, and the School of Government. Veterans 
Should submit to the Director of Admissions photostatic copies of their service 
schoo] records, indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identifica- 
lion of the course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experi- 
*nce in the Armed Forces. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS' TRAINING CORPS 


The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (Air Force ROTC) unit was es- 
tablished at the University in 1951 under authority of Section 40-47C, National 
Jefense Act of June 3, 1916, as amended. Air Force personnel, approved by the 
President of the 1 niversity, are assigned by the Department of the Air Force to 
Supervise and conduct the Air Force ROTC program. 

The mission of the Air Force ROTC is to develop in selected university stu- 
dents, through a permanent program of instruction, those qualities of leadership 
and other attributes essential to their progressive advancement to positions of in- 
creasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the United States Air Force. 
Classroom instruction and leadership training are provided to develop in the stu- 
dent the knowledge and the attributes of character, personality, and leadership re- 


Quire. e : 
lured of commissioned officers. 


COURSE or STUDY 


T e м — 
The course of study is divided into the basic course covering the first two years 
and the i 


advanced course covering the junior year, summer training unit, and senior 
year, , - и 


Мапу academic subjects in the University’s liberal arts program have a direct 
relationship to military as well as to civilian careers. Consequently, some of these 
lave been substituted for academic courses included in standard Air Force ROTC 
Curricula, ‘ted to avoid duplication in instruction 


Courses have been carefully sel | 
ip, and discipline, which 


and to provide 
will be 
Ities of 
Problem 
lice. 


° E и> Е: 
practical training in organization, leadersh 


of value in industrial or professional careers. The duties and responsibil- 
#5 э ^ x “ыл: x A 
commissioned officers, oral and written expression, and the techniques oi 


solving are emphasized throughout the course, both in theory and prac- 


Cadets in 
Ment totalin 
Period of 
*Xpense. 


Science 


the advanced course receive subsistence allowances from the Govern- 
g approximately $500, which is exempt from income tax. During the 
summer training, cadets receive $75 a month, food, lodging, and travel 
Uniforms, textbooks, and training materials are provided for all Air 


Courses at no expense to the cadet. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


1 
mrollment in the Division of Air Science basic course is open to all men 


Stude asi 0 i 
Car ww Who are at least 14 years of age, physically fit, of good character, and 

Widatec 4 Я : é , — 
are dates for a Bachelors degree. All students enrolling in the basic cours 


requi al requisite to grad- 
quired to successtully comple te the two-year course as a prerequisite to grad 
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uation from the University. Upon successful completion of the basic course, а 


cadet may apply for enrollment in the advanced course. 

A cadet enrolled in the advanced course must successfully complete the junior 
and senior-year Air Science curricula and summer training unit as a prerequisite 
to graduation. Upon graduation he is obligated to accept a commission in the 
United States Air Force, if tendered. Any cadet who for academic, physical, or 
other reasons becomes disqualified for a commission is relieved of this obligation. 
Cadets enrolled in the category leading to pilot training may be required to pursue 
This flying instruc 


a 35-hour course of flying instruction during the senior year. 
“ rn- 


tion is provided by a Civil Aeronautics Administration approved school at gove 
ment expense, and leads to qualification for a private pilot's certificate. 


MILITARY SERVICE DELAY 


Deferment from induction under the Selective Service Act of 1951 may be granted 
to selected cadets within authorized quotas. Normally, a cadet is not considere 
for draft deferment until he has completed one semester’s work in the University» 
with a quality-point index of at least 2.00. A cadet's deferment is subject to with- 


drawal if his quality-point index falls below 2.00. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

The University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic in its 10° 
tent. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the Campus 
a Student Health Clinic open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. with physician and 
nurse in attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate nurse 
in charge, s 
Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination of every student entering 
ian or surgeon 


from secondary school;* (2) three visits by the University physic v 
office or residence (District of Columbia), in any one illness, exclusive 0 bus 
" . : б r У . ә zm 1 , 
cialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitaliza 


: . . " т А o week 
including board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not more than one i 
: the Directo 


during any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by the 
of Health Administration. All additional hospital charges for operating и“ 
laboratory, anesthetics, X-ray, medications, or any other special service mur k 
paid by the student. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one Wee 
is also to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 
This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurred while 
enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurre x 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session and comp 
tion of registration for the next semester or summer session. 
The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physici 
own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charge 4 ay 
Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit ОГ е z 
the medical benefits where in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct S 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the e 
of Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity and каб ы 
hospitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severe“ 


om, 
be 


currently 
þe- 


f his 


ans and nurses 0 


if a student fails 


* A charge of $2 for a special physical examination is made by the University 
to appear for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose. 
t See Rule (5) for exception. 
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Connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student in- 
tending to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination 


à cana » се: à LE s 
at the beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those 


Students 


т T * . . „1 P " . . . * . . б 
The 1 niversity is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or in- 
tramural games, or in any of the activities of the physical education departments. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


The University maintains four residence halls. Meals are served at the Student 
Union. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. A separate 
application for a room should be made well in advance (for the fall semester by 
May first, for 
gether with detailed information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities 
for Women or the Director of Activities for Men. 

‚ Information concerning private rooming and boarding facilities near the Univer- 
sity may be obtained at the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservation 
? rooms in private houses must be made by students. 


All girls 
twelve or 


the spring semester by January first). Forms for application, to- 


(except freshmen) under the age of twenty-one, who are enrolled for 
ds more semester hours of academic work at the Univrsity and who are not 
ing with their parents or relatives may live outside the dormitories only with 
lé permission and approval of the Director of Activities for Women, upon receipt 
ot written 


: requests from parents. In no case will permission be granted for such 
Bitls to be 


domiciled outside the dormitories except with persons approved by the 
rector of Activities ы NG 2 8 
or o -—- girls may be domiciled outside the dormitory only with their parents 
а immediate relatives with the written approval of their parents. 
ri Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Hall provides single rooms at $45 a 
and double rooms at $40 a month a person. 
le Dolly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month a person. 
Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double rooms at $30 a month a person. 
The John Quincy Adams Hall provides 69 double rooms each with study alcove 


an, 
d bath, Rooms rent at $40 a month a person. 
Dorm; j - \ 
ty payments are due and payable in advance on the first day of each 
1. 


07790908 ^ . а hy 
fite 's charged a service fee of $2. A student who fails to meet payments by the 
month in which payment is due will be automatically suspended 


nd + * * LJ 
nd not attend classes until he has been officially reinstated and has paid all 
ed rent and a reinstatement fee of $5. 
T RELIGIOUS LIFE 
he Univers: : с: е : 
stude University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
of E" and encourages them to participate in the various religious organizations 
and x Own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these groups 
Же of 1h link between the University and the religious community. The ad- 
“tS of the M ) < 


ligious organizations are available for counseling. 


availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 
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UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 
The University Chapel is a nonsectarian service of worship for the University 
community. The service is held Wednesday of each week from 12:10 to 12:30 
o'clock at 1906 H Street NW. Among the guest speakers are representative clergy- 
men of Washington. The Director of Chapel is available for counseling on per. 


sonal problems. 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICE 


The Placement Office, 2114 G Street NW., provides assistance to students ай 
: ; : : Бы е 
alumni seeking full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. Th 


Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally an 
Office admin- 


nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The ¢ 
Program 


isters the On-Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview £ ‘ 
companies, as 


for seniors and graduate students, in which well over 150 private 
ployment 


well as certain government agencies, participate. This program offers em 
opportunities to persons seeking careers. 

Students and alumni interested in placement are asked to register in person at 
the Office and to select from written descriptions of current openings positions od 


which they wish referral. Those interested in planning careers are invited to study 
1 industrial of 


of campus 
available 


the information on career fields and the brochures of business anc 
ganizations, government agencies, etc., which are on display in advance 
visits by recruiting officers. The services of the Counseling Center are 
to students and alumni wishing career guidance. 
The Placement Office is open from 9:00 A.M. to 


day. 


5:00 P.M., Monday through Fri- 


THE TESTING AND COUNSELING CENTER 
The Testing and Counseling Center, 718 Twenty-first Street NW., 
which are available to students enrolled in the University, to high schoo 


offers services 
] students; 


and to adults of the community. i. odi 
The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of esse wi 
cational and vocational potentialities and objectives, diagnose academic nh 
provide educational and vocational literature and information, and refer in - 
to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not handled by the са d 
The Center provides special testing services including: diagnostic tests D other 
by the School of Engineering, admissions tests for the University and for 
educational institutions, and tests for business and industry. 
Fees.—Except for specialized testing, the fee covers testing . di degree 
on the results of the tests. For students who are currently registeret hed in the 
candidates in the University, the fee is $7.50; for students currently enrolle э a» 
i tes of the Univ 


se is $30; for gradua 
-m age, $35; for community 
age, $39; 


are dependent upon 


g based 


and counselin 


University but not as degree candidates, the 
sity, $30; for community clients under twenty-one years of 
clients twenty-one or over, $45. Fees for specialized testing 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Center. 


STUDENT UNION 


ем " “та х р ЧЕР толу ife. 

The Student Union, 2125 G Street NW., is the center for student 6 it is we 
cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth г У, ів 
planned to meet the students’ need for meals, study, recreation, an 


— 
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addition to the recreation lounge and social lounge the Student Union provides 
office space for the Student Council and for the other major student organizations. 
The Student Activities Office, also in the Student Union, has available informa- 


ti Miner 
lon concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 


The Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street NW., is the engineering 
Student ce nter, ; 
The House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the exchange of ideas 
and good fellowship among student engineers. 


providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organization offices. 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
Th International House, 2110 G Street NW.. is the social center for students 
tom foreig 


zn countries. A series of teas, dances, and other forms of entertainment, 
and the 


use of club rooms and lounge enable students to become acquainted and 


feel at home in the Unive rsity. 

The International Students’ Society welcomes as members students from other 
ands as well as North American students. 

Е Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries, whose office is in International 
Ouse, is available for advice and guidance. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


DIREC TORS OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

The Univer 
the Dj 
acade 


sity maintains the offices of the Director of Activities for Men and 
irector of Activities for Women, for the guidance of students in all non- 


mic phases of stude и life, such as student activities, social life, and housing. 


* dire 
ment 'rectors are available for individual counseling concerning personal adjust- 
lo university life. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Council.—The 


ody Student Council, which is elected annually by the Student 


» is re 
responsible for the conduct of student activities. 


к: on Student Life.—The Committee on Student Life is the judicial 
f the ciem nt government. It is composed of not more than seven members 
lor of 4 ct ly, two of whom are the Director of Activities. for Men and the Direc- 

fo lowing ivities for Women, appointed by the President of the University, and the 
dent of м mbers: President of Student Council, an Editor of the Hatchet, Presi- 
шег ы Board, President of Omicron Delta Kappa, President of the Inter- 
the Е" ancil, and President of Panhellenic Council. This Committee has 
ы” to review the acts of all student —, including the Student 


of t » and set aside acts that are contrary to established policy and regulations 
hniversitv ` Ў A ` 
Prove the ersıty or the Committee. It is granted authority to approve or disap- 


e 
stablis hme nt of any propose d organization on campus. No student club 


Xcept socis al fre iternitie s, sororities. scholas tic honor soc „ieties " religious 
ла] clubs or societies) organized as a branch or affiliate of a non- 


'ashington University organization will be recognized by the Committee 
Studer Life. I : ) 


Hie Д, : "he а “дй j 
Dy Mecheleciv; the Annual Engineers’ Mixer, Engineers’ Banquet anc 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


e in nonathletic 


| Any student registered in the University is eligible to participat 
age 


student activities of the University; however, a student having a scholastic aver 
of less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: T 
1. A member of the Band, Dance Production groups, Enosinian Debate Societys 


И Glee Club, Cheerleaders, Student Council, Religious Council, Panhellenic 
ү SAN Council, Interfraternity Council, Engineers’ Council, Student Life Committee, 
Adams Hall Council, Madison Hall Council, Strong Hall Council, or any pU 


lications staff 
2. An officer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the 


executive board 
1 of any activity. E 
| The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation 1n i 


Í tercollegiate athletics. 


Tue ENGINEERS” COUNCIL 
chool of Engineer 
ass and from the 


; А dae the 
L graduate student body, one representative from each student organization in h 
| r of the 


School, the Business Manager of the Mecheleciv, and the House Manage : 
Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpose of the Council is to provide liaison bee 
the student body of the School of Engineering and the Faculty, Administration, "5 
Student Government of the University in all matters affecting the general inter 
ШШ and welfare of the student body, the School of Engineering, or the University 
At The Council is maintained financially by the Engineers’ Council Fee paid by ye 
ү student in the School of Engineering, and sponsors the engineers’ student magazin 


1 Ball, and the 


igs are 


The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for the S 
ing, composed of two elected representatives from each year cl 


Yd ^w m ` 2 $$ P , ` T etir 
| Annual Christmas Tree Ceremony in the University Yard. Council meet 


open to all students in the School of Engineering. bl 
The Council acts as the directing body for Mecheleciv, which is pu» 


: з o í This magazine inc 
times a year and is sent free to all engineering students. This magazine | ations, 
news of the student organiza 


The magazine y 
t staff. 


ished six 
Judes 


campus and alumni news, a calendar of events, 
and articles on engineering by students and faculty members. 
published by a student Board of Editors and a volunteer studen 


ar" - M : : in a 5ёР 
The control and administration of all student activities аге outlined 


arate bulletin. 


Sports ACTIVITIES | 
National Co 


and the 
anc sts jn 


The University is a member of the Southern Conference r 
1 ate cont 


legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegi 

football, basketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, sailing, and crew. s 
The University maintains a complete program of intramural sports 10r н 

lucted by the Intramural Counc vith the 

Athletic Board cooperate a 

ig the women’s intramura t. ming 

| ` basketball, rifle, swim 


and women. The men's program is conc 
Women's Athletic Association and Intersorority 
departments of Physical Education in conductir 
formal extra-mural sports program in tennis, hockey. 
golf, bowling, and badminton. 


The School of Engineer 


ARTS 


Interested students may participate in dance, drama, forensics, and music through 
the following organizations: Dance Production Groups I, II, III; Enosinian Debate 
Society; University Dramatic Production Group; 
of these groups presents programs during the academic year. 


With the : 


Presented. 


and University Glee Club. Each 


cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art « 


SCHEDULED EVENTS 
Colonial Program. 


gre 1 ' сўе" 
sams to which all students are invited. 


The Student Council sponsors a series of ten cultural pro- 


| Recreation Program.—The Student Council and the Dance Production Groups 
ane dances—square, folk, and social—at frequent intervals for all students. 
чое» Mixers.— At the beginning of each semester the Engineers’ Council 
“ors a program of orientation, good fellowship, and entertainment to introduce 
new Students, 
б песо, -Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester, Homecoming is 
and Rd lestive period of the school year. It includes the annual Pep Rally 
ariety Show, the homecoming football game, and the homecoming dance. 


in оп In Life Week.—Observed during the week of Thanksgiving, Religion 
Ме 


ity Week includes special lectures, classroom lectures, and fraternity and soror- 


discuss; СТА x х а р 
in “cussion groups. Religion In Life Week is sponsored by the University ( hapel 
COOperati . 1 . Š E 4 x ke н 5 "o * 
Peration with the Committee on Religious Life and the religious organizations. 


Holiday ¢ " : . "n x : 
liday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday season with ap- 
Propriate < J, - 


rated by 


Obsery 
Servance of a 


ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree (given and dec- 
the School of Engineering), the singing of Handel’s Messiah, and the 
Eno: special Christmas service at the University Chapel. 

Опору? : ) 
anoe teers Banquet—In the spring 
uet ar ) . 4 вау b A 
0 м, У and Ball, а social event for students and alumni, featuring recognition 

n cent achievements during the year. 
üreer Conf J 
ers from 


he Engineers’ Council sponsors the Engineers’ 


'rence.—Under the sponsorship of the Student Council, guest speak- 


many professions discuss with students the potentialities of vocations 


ay Dav m T: $ : . 
tivities Es is the traditional time for the award of honors in student ac- 
* Mortar Bo: { ‘an ar E р 4 "€ dE A — 
Members г Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and present their new 
The 


> Colonial Cruise 


ate sp .—This afternoon and evening cruise on the Potomac in the 


ring i х = 
5 18 open to students, alumni, and faculty, who picnic, dance, and engage 


in gj 
ате - 
ез and athletic contests, 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Honor Societies 


Si 
“та Xi 
e At . саа xm 
Courage \ national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to en- 


; ee - д я 

Students ; Е" investigation in science pure and applied. Outstanding graduate 
have 1€ Sciences are eligible for full membership, and undergraduates who 
marked ability in research may be elected to associate membership. 


+ lta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership in extra- 
activities 7 


eo 7 
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Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and junior men: 
Phi Eta Sigma.—A national fraternity, established to encourage and reward high 
scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited to those freshman men 
who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. , 
Sigma Epsilon.—A local engineering honor society established to recognize dis- 
tinguished scholarship and exemplary character. Members are elected from the 
top one-eighth of those students in their next-to-last calendar year before gradua- 
tion and from the top one-fifth of those students in their last calendar year. 
Sigma Tau.—A national engineering fraternity, the purpose of which is to rec 


ognize scholarship and professional attainment. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Institute of Radio Engineers (om 
dent Chapter).—Membership open to candidates for an electrical engineering på 
gree. 

American Society of Civil Engineers (S 
students who are candidates for a civil engineering degree or the 


лір open to 


РЭХА Chapter ).—Memberst -helor 


degree of Ba 
of Science in Engineering. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter 
to candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. > "n 
Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter).—A national professional (engineering) d 
ternity. Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have complete 


successfully at least the freshman year in the School of Engineering. 


).—Membership open 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 


Sigma Phi 


Epsilon, 
| Tau 


Sigma Chi, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Kappa, Sigma Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, 


Epsilon, Phi Sigma Delta, Sigma Nu, Tau Kappa Epsilon, Pi 
Epsilon Phi, Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta. 


SociAL SORORITIES 


Ка Zeta, Карр? 


Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Sigma Карра, Alpha Delta Pi, De Delta Gamma, 


Delta, Phi Sigma Sigma, Zeta Tau Alpha, Kappa Kappa Gamma, 
Kappa Alpha Theta, Alpha Epsilon Phi. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


: ч : *o: D А ^ . ; sociation, 
Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Canterbury e Asso- 
Christian Science Organization, Eastern Orthodox Club, Lutheran Stu Unitarian 


ciation, Newman Club, Religious Council, Student Christian Fellowship, 


Club, United Christian Fellowship, Wesley Foundation. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


- : иы T 2 al), The 
Amicus Curiae (Law School publication), The Cherry Tree (the = Review, 


University Hatchet (weekly newspaper), The George 
Mecheleciv (engineers’ publication), The Percolator (pharm 
The Potomac (literary magazine). 


Washington 


ication)» 
aceutical publicatio 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Bams Hall Council, Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship winners), Big Sisters, Cheer- 
eaders, 


: Colonial Boosters, Colonial Campus Party, Flying Sponsors, Interfraternity 
Council, 


Interlaw Fraternity Council, International range Club, International 
Students’ Society, Junior Panhellenic Association, Madison Hall Council, Old Men, 
"nior Panhellenic Association, Strong Hall Council, Student Council, Student 
Legal Aid Society, University Band, Wandering Greeks, Writers’ Club. 


ADMISSION 
The School of E 


© Engineering accepts теп and women. 
Students may enter at the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semester, 


or А ч 
the Summer Sessions, 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Forms for application for admission are available at the Office of the Director 
of Admi ssions 2021 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; telephone: FE de ral 8-0250, 
ET 344. The completed form s hould be returned to the Office of the ZI 
a non i. missions, with "m PM auon fee of $10 for a degres candidate; T 
Tecent E candidate. Ihe degree candidate must attach to his application a 

р 10tograph, signed by . 

Applic ations sho ld be filed by July ] for the fall semester, January l for the 

Spring semester, and May 1 for the Summer Sessions. 


plicant from secondary school must send t 


4 . 
са ar e high school record form pro- 
aer . . . . 1 ^ 
by the University to his high school prin: pal with the request that the com- 
| | 


] 
Dietec ; j ; a оф 
ES l form be mailed to the Office of the Director of Admissions. 


* applicant must request the College Entrance Examination Board to send 


to the : E к " ` 
ga Uffice of the Dire tor of Admi ns the scores of all Colle Entrance Ex- 
€ 1 "TM а 
те mation Boa rd Scholastic Aptitude tests and Ac :'hievement tests t п. Arrange- 
len x і 1ء‎ 

t for tests is the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the 


‘olle m ` А 
i Entrance Examination Board, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey, not 


de a One month before the d ме of the test. On d > applic ation for the test, 
The E po d sper liy Û at the scores be sent to t} Director of Admissions, 

An an e Wa ngton University, W ashington 6, D. C. экз | 
request н ET who has attended one or more institutions ol hig ver learning must 
ір, of hi 1 registrar to mail to the Office of the Director of Admis ions a tran- 
18 record, even though credits were not earned. An honorable dismissal 


5 requi 
T red from the institution le رچ‎ xc 
ac Appropriate re port 
Company 


{ 7 n I X ; DM y hen 1 
of Graduate Record Examinations, when ava 
1 


application for admission to graduate degree candidac у. 


APPLICATION FOR READMISSION 


À s 
student who has previously re 


nd ¢ tered in the University, but who did not at- 
uring the 


semester prior to re xistr ation (summer session excl uded) mus st file 
for readmission in advance of registration. If the student applies 


ba E candidate and was previously registered as a prie e student, or if 
“3 attende - 
"едед опе or тоге higher institutions during his absence from the Uni- 


t have completed, official transcripts sent to the Office of the Director 


y, he must 


بک 


کک و 


SS 
a ne ee aio eer 


NOT см 
due ona 


LIRE 


SSS 


OS i a анан. 


Dems ai ES E و کے چ ی‎ Gs ME 
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of Admissions from each institution attended before his application will be con- 


sidered. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations 


currently effective. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Good character and academic background appropriate for the program of studies 
contemplated are required. 
For UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 
For the Degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Ет 
gineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, Bachelor of Science in Engineer- 
ing.—Admission is based on the following factors: 
1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school show- 
ing a minimum of fifteen “units” * 
2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake college 
work : 
3. Scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do not 
meet the above requirements will be considered by the Committee on Admission 


- . т ` А ° С” 
and Advanced Standing. The Committee may prescribe 1795 


admission tests wher 


essary. 
Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distri 
as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one-ha 


А А А А А T age 
plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign languag 


$ " r 1$ 
or history. A graduate of an approved high school who does not offer for adm 


я F à i 3 2 н sho does 
sion the particular subjects required for the engineering curriculum, but who 
T E if suc 


present not less than fifteen acceptable units, may be admitted on condition, 

deficiency in the distribution of units does not exceed two units. ^ hool 
[t is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high p is 

Study of these sciences contributes to the student's gene ids 1n 


ral education, а п 
choice of a career, and affords a qualitative measure of his ability and 


d to begin collegiate study 


for engineering study. Superior students are encourage inh 
of physics or chemistry at the highest level consistent with their preparation 
the use of waiver examinations. have 


The study of solid geometry is recommended, in order that the student may 


a firm foundation for his collegiate studies in mathematics. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS Р 
] in advance 


ry perform 


at the collegiate leve 
by satisfacto p 
Arrangement for s 
e made with the 
Service: 


Advanced standing may be granted for study 
courses in an approved secondary school, if substantiated 
ance in the Advanced College Placement Examination. 
amination is the responsibility of the applicant and should be тас 
lege Board Advanced Placement Examinations, Educational Testing 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The applicant must request the examining service 
scores to the Office of Admissions. Consideration is giver 
including in the ag 


t the test рар”: 


submi 
to sub he quali y 9 


1 to both 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, 
than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 
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Performance on the examination and the quality and content of the course of study 
comple ted 


} j 
by lUi icant. 


aj р! 

Total credit that may be so granted is ordinarily limited to 15 semester hours, 
not more than 8 semester hours of which may be in any one examination area. 
In exceptional cases these limits may be exceeded, but in no case will the credit 
Branted exceed 30 semester hours. 


Credit from Higher Institutions 
. Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accredited 
Institutions of 


higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work only 
When it 


meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University, and sub- 


Ject to the general University regulations concerning satisfactory subsequent work. 


For GRADUATE STUDY 
For regulations concerning admission to graduate study toward the degrees of 
? aster of Science 


Page 34; 


in Engineering and Master of Engineering Administration, se 
toward the degree of Doctor of Science, see page 38. 


For Degree Candidacy 


9r regulations concerning admission to candidacy for the Master's degrees, see 
Pages 34. 35. 
REGISTRATION 

y not register for classes until the Office of the Director of Admis- 
approved his admission to the University. 
att ем who has previously matriculated in the University, but who did not 
) enc i "i . . " 7 . . 

| during the semester prior to registration, must file an application for re- 


admissi . - ; ‘ 
“ston well in advance of registration. 


A Student ma 
8lons has 


pa Sistration is for the semester unless otherwise indicated on the registration 

üper. ion i | | 

p No registration is accepted for less tl 
^ student 

another instit 


a semester or one summer session. 
may not register concurrently in the School of Engineering and in 


the D ition or another division of this University without the permission of 
ег l ee : - we 

Of th 7 Allowance of credit for work done concurrently will be at the discretion 

e н P. Е : 

, 9mmittee on Admission and Advanced S 

, ""Bistratic 


hiver; ›п in the School of Engineering entitles each student to the following 
Whe a Privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and 
ibe desired; (2) the 


ibrary fac; services of the Placement Office; (3) the use of University 

i cilities; (4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, 
Эз mur „С. r = , 1 . , 

Agari, erwise specified; (6) subscription to Mecheleciv, the engineers’ student 
Bazine. (^ ps x : : 
, n6; (7) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (8) 

eseriheg 9 University debates; (9) med 

the ; ed under Health Adminis 

h '8Suance 

e y 


Withdr 


cal attention and hospital services as 
tration, pages 10-11. These privileges, except for 
of transcripts, terminate, and : 


1 student is no longer a residence, when 
aws or is di 


smissed from the University. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Pplicas; 
cation f 
Поре ее, charged eacl icant for admissi 1s a degree candidate, 
Appl; fundable Беа each applicant for admission as a degree candi canes 
Cation f Oe КУЛЛА ҮТ rt Sess os e. IUN 
ее, charg - 24 te 
"Nrefundabl, charged each applicant for admission as a nondegree candidate, 
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Application for Transfer fee, charged* each applicant for transfer within the 
University from one college, school, or division to another, except in cases of 
. & 
normal progression, nonrefundable. ........ eee ehh 00 
Tuition Fees: 
For each semester hour for which the student registers (except for courses in 
Departments of Instruction in the School of Engineering, for courses in 


the College of General Studies Off-Campus Division, and for work toward 
a Master's degree in Engineering) ..... «emt бус, 24.00 
For each semester hour for which the student registers for courses in Depart- E 
М „ " " HJ А А 9 
ments of Instruction in the School of Engineering. ....... «nnn 25.00 
For the degree of Master of Engineering Administration : 
g : ^ g / { : е 
700.00 


For work leading to and including the Comprehensive Examinationf. . . 


For the degree of Master of Science in Engineering: 
For work leading to and including the Compre Examination? 800.00 
For the degree of Doctor of Science: 
For work leading to and including the Qualifying Examination. ...---- 1,200.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination. ..... «eet 1,200.00 
Graduation fee ...... e mmn x DUE. ce edid e e NM 25.00 
Admission Tests (when required) .......... n n zt tps 6.00-12.00 


Graduate Record Examination fee (to cover tw examinations), charged pec 
scree at the time of registration for the fina 
i a 3000 


candidate for a Bachelor's « 


semester ....... nn ROO PEUT TE А7 e 
Late-registration fee, charged each student who fails to register within the des c 00 
ignated period ......... fux T TM Ee Dad Ka ROM EE 54 
Change fee, charged each studen for each change in program involving one OF 2.00 
more than one Couros cocci eee RE - 
Withdrawal fee, charged each student who preregisters and withdraws prior to 500 

the regular registration... «eese ennt 2.00 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition......- E 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after suspension for 500 


1 each student wishing to maintain *in residence" status 


а 


delinquency in fees 
Residence fee,t charge | 
during any semester of absence from the University or after completion of tui- 95,00 
25. 


tion requirements.. :s s. ses ieteeseoee eene nennen n О 200 
For special physical ехатіпаоп................... 52555275 TX f 
Engineers’ Council fee, charged each student in the School of Engineering for 1.50 

each semester or any part thereof except the summer term......++-++*** э» { 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each special ex- 5,00 

рае еа КАНОНА Ane эеле” aon sme м 
Laboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry cot 3,00 

check out of the 14 


Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record after the first... e eee? 
Additional Course Fees 1 
In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material pe semester 


as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by 


and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in three payments when the vidual 
if is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against ae е їп the 
"1 student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided al charge? 
T ! laboratory fee the individual student will be required to pay such additiona 


as are determined by the department concerned. 


i PAYMENT OF FEES 
! АП fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first 9t 
No student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes unti 


treet + 


| all fees 


* Payable at the time of applicaton for transíer or readmission. — co 
+ When a limited schedule is carried w jon 
study to more than one year, a proportionate part of the charge may 
t Candidates for the Master's degrees who have paid in full the 
including the Comprehensive Examination but whose Comprehensive 
completed will be granted one semester without payment of residence fee. 


program ә 
hich extends the time of complet rer. 
эү” be fixed by the Treasu and 


fee for work leading tO been 
Examinations have 
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are paid. Fees for each semester are due and payable in advance at the time of 
registration. 

With the approval of the Treasurer, the student may sign a contract for semes- 
Fall Semester.—One-third at the time of registration: one-third on the first work- 


Ing day* in November; one-third on the first working day* in December. 
Spring Semester.—One-third at the time of registra 


ler charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting payments as follows: 


ion; one-third on the first 
Working day* in March; one-third on the first working day* in April. 
A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his fees within 


the following two weeks of the date on wh ch payment is due, is charged a service 
fee of 


A student who fails to meet payments within these two weeks after 
payment is due will be automatically suspended and may not attend classes until 
he has been officially 
fee of $5. 


reinstated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement 


A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be rein- 
Stated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications 
for reinstatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 


An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 
the late regist 


tration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applic ation for withdrawal from the University or for change in class schedule 
Must be 


made in person or in writing to the Dean. Notification to an instructor 
I$ not an acceptable notice. 

For regulations governing students in the School of Engineering concerning with- 
drawa] without academic penalty, see page 27. 
À student may not withdraw from either the basic course (2 years) or the ad- 
vanced course (2 years) of the Air Force ROTC without the approval of the 
President of the University. 

n authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules, financial adjustments will 

made as follows: 
Fall Semester. Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Oc- 
tober, cancellation of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
the last W 
No refund or reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated subsequent to the 
ast working day* in November. 

Spring Semester.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Feb- 
Mary, cancellation of two-thirds of tuition charges; withdrawal dated on or before 
the last working day* in March, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. No 
cm or reduction will be allowed on a withdrawal dated su 

ing day* in March. 


orking day* in November, cancellation of one-third of tuition charges. 


sequent to the last 


бд "ue will a refund be made of the first third of the юш! tuition charges 
tion d the registration is in advance ind is cancell d before the regular registra- 
In EU In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is ‹ iarged and tuition joas refunded. 
classes case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattendance upon 


* 
TL ou 
he t niversity work week is Monday through Friday iclusive 


[z^ 
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Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is incurred 
will this payment be credited to another semester. 

who fails to check out of the laboratory on or before 
ructor, will be charged а 
end 


and in no case 
Any student in chemistry 
the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the inst 


checkout fee in the amount of $3. A student who drops a course before the 
gular laboratory 


of the semester must check out of the laboratory at the next re 
period. 

Any student enrolled in t 
equipment, and textbooks on separation from the 


he Air Force ROTC who fails to turn in uniforms, 
Corps will be charged the value 
of the missing items. 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done 
student who has not a clear financial record. 
Students are encouraged to provide their 
banking arrangements in the community. 


will not be given а 


own cash funds until they can make 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 
in the School of 
n to engineering 
information may 
The George 


The following scholarships and prizes are limited to students 
Engineering. The University offers many others which are ope 
students. A special bulletin containing a complete list and full 
be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on Scholarships, 
Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. ; 

Association of Federal Communications Consulting Engineers Scholarship —1 his 


А . "S" E А 05 

which includes tuition, laboratory fees, and books, established in 1958 
ag Engineers (AFCCE), 18 
о o -— 


scholarship, 
by the Association of Federal Communications Consultir 
available to a student of good character, promise, and leadership 
of study leading to a Bachelor of Electrical Engineering degree 
major in communications. 

Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten 
tablished in 1959 by bequest of Alma Hand Britten, in amounts to b 


. 2 n 4 : <a ate Ж 
from time to time by the Trustees, are available to needy full-time graduate ; 
10 would no 


pursuing à cour 
and intending t° 


Scholarships.—These scholarships, es 
e specie 


undergraduate students registered in the School of Engineering, wl -sibl 
б . . s» ann i Jle. 
otherwise be able to pursue such professional study. Married students are elig Ap. 


Application should be made before March 1 for the following academic year. 


plication forms are available in the Office of the Dean. s 

Henry Harding Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount of $500, es 
tablished in 1896 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter in memory of her husband, Henry 
Harding Carter, is available to a deserving student who is preparing for the civ) 
engineering profession. 

School d Rosie: Scholarships.—Four scholarships are available each yest 
in the School of Engineering to graduates of accredited secondary schools. | : 
holders of these scholarships must carry а full program in the School of Enginee 
ing. 

Each scholarship is a full-tuition scholarship 
Each scholarship is for four academic years (summer work is not to 
provided the holder thereof meets all academic and other standards 


pecial fees 
but does not cover special ) 
be included: 


of the Univer 


sity. atisfac 


To retain a School of Engineering scholarship, an 


Bandas 


average of 
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lent marries after 
the award is made, the scholarship is forfeited. If, for any reason, a holder of 
a School of 


tory standard of deportment must be maintained. In case a stu 


Engineering scholars} ip resigns or is dropped from said scholarship, 
the scholarship remains unfilled. Application should be made before March 1 for 


the following academic year. Application forms are available in the Office of the 
Dean. 


Henry Parsons Erwin Scholars 


ip.—This scholarship, in the amount of $300, es- 
tablished in 1955 by Mrs. Helen B. Erwin as a memorial to her husband, Henry 
Parsons Erwin, a former Trustee of the University, is available for a student in 
Engineering. 

Texaco Scholarship.—This scholarship, established in 1956 by the Texas Com- 
рапу, covers tuition, fees, and textbooks, and is awarded annually to a young man 
entering the freshman class in a curriculum which will prepare him for a career 
in the petroleum industry. It is renewable for the four years of undergraduate 
Work provided the student maintains high standards of scholarship and deportment. 
[Че Mahler Prize in Materials Testing.—This prize established in 1953 by 


Ing Materials and is awarded to the upper division or graduate student in engineer- 
ing who submits the best reports on tests in the Materials Laboratories course with 
Preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

School of Engineering Distinguished Scholar —The Faculty of the School of En- 


Bineering awards a certificate to the senior who graduates with the highest scholas- 
tic à 


artin Mahler consists of a one-year membership in the American Society for Test- 


Standing. In addition, the student's name is engraved on a plaque displayed 
in Tompkins Hall. One award is made each year. 

Sigma Tau Prize.—Xi Chapter of Sigma Tau Fraternity offers annually a medal 
to be awarded to that member of the freshman class in the School of Engineering 
Who maintains the highest scholastic standing in the work of the entire year. 

Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—Gamma Beta Chapter of Theta Tau Fraternity of- 
rts annually the Deacon Ames Activities Award in the form of a plaque awarded to 

lat member of the senior class who has the most outstanding record in activities in 


the School of Engineering during the entire period of his attendance. 


FINANCIAL Ар 


The following loan funds are available to students in the University in accord- 
се with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Inquiries should be 
“rected to the Office of the Treasurer. 

University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George W ashington University have 
made available a fund for short-term loans to students. 

ional Defense Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available to full time un- 
. ‘graduate anc 


l8 ¢ 


1 graduate students who are in need of financial assistance. Priority 


| iven those applicants who express a desire to teach in elementary or secondary 
sch ө . Р : T : кыла 
" 0018, and whose academic background indicates a superior capacity or prepara- 
lon i : : : . : ; м 

- In science, mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. After ap- 


liens: А - . н o , : 

à Cation for admission to the University has been completed, application on forms | 
ha "ribed for this loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later | 
М. п August first for the fall semester, December first for the spring semester, and 


ау f : тей 

Y first for the Summer Sessions. 

On. information concerning full- and part-time employment, see “The Placement 
hice ^ page 19 х 
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REGULATIONS 


A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the Uni- 
versity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only under 
the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University docu- 
ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by specia 
action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in any unit of the University. 


ATTENDANCE 
A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 


are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 


: sriod of 
A student suspended for any reason may not attend classes during the period о 


suspension. У 
E . . М : shic 8 
[he student is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he ! 

registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. The student 1s held re- 


and all absences must be excused before pt 
Excuses for absences 
ed only 


sponsible for all work in the course, 
vision will be made for him to make up the work missed. 
from examinations which have been announced in advance can be obtain 
by making written application to the instructor in charge of the course. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 
take no more 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may 5 
k who ! 


than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a wee 
not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment afte 
must immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may be 


r registration 
adjuste 


if necessary. 
ADVISORY SYSTEM 

The School of Engineering encourages a close Faculty-student relationship. тер 
entering undergraduate student is assigned a permanent Faculty adviser to nud 
him to orient himself in the engineering discipline. Faculty advisers counse Psa 
dents on their programs of study, the achievement and maintenance of satisiacto’? 
scholastic performance, professional development, and extracurricular activity is 
part of the educational process. The adviser represents the student ım all c 
requiring Faculty action. - obtain 

Students who have not satisfactorily completed 70 semester hours must 9 


their advisers’ approval of programs of study prior to registration. years 
er ; 3 re 
Until a student has completed the work of the freshman and sophomo How- 
А а . ө edd ers. 
he must follow the recommendations of his adviser in all academic matt hich 


М / . activity to W^ 
ever, an adviser may not deny a student entry into any course ог activity nior 


he is entitled under the regulations of the School. Students having J „әй 
; mporary 


status are encouraged to consult their advisers. The Dean acts as te nent ad- 
: Р : : „ir perma 
viser to entering or transfer students pending assignment of their perm 
visers. ee 
. Е ir advisers 
All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with their 


o consult with the 


instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited t 


Dean and advisers, concerning any student problems. 
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Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance with the high 
principles of their professional responsibility; however, the final responsibility for | 
а student’s action lies wholly with the student. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 to be in good 
academic standing. 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the School of 
Engineering may be suspended from the University. 


GRADES 


Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to the student through 
the Office of the Registrar at the close of each semester. Upon request, a copy 
of the student’s grades will be forwarded to his parent or guardian. 


The following undergraduate grading system is used: excellent, A; good, B; av- 
trage, C; passing, D; failing, F. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the 
symbol I (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. 
The symbol / indicates that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the in- 

Structor for the student’s failure to complete the required work of the course. An | 
Incomplete" can not be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by 
Permission of the Faculty. Courses from which a student has withdrawn by proper 
duthorization will be indicated by the symbol W. No student may repeat for 
Sade a course in which he has гес ived 


zrade of D or above, unless required 
lo do so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must be 
Submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental executive officer. 

For graduate work, grades are indicated as E (excellent), S (satisfactory), U 
Unsatisfactory). The grade S signifies a high level of scholastic achievement. 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three | 
Points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for each 
the Student has registered. 
4 Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by divid- 
ng the number of quality points by the number of seme 
Student 


semester hour for which 


hours for which the 


has registered, both based on the compl te collegiate record. Courses 
m ked W or I are not considered in determining the index, except that courses 
arka *11 " ч ' . 1 Г 
arked / will be considered when a formal grade is recorded, or at the close of 


Calendar year, whichever occurs first. If an “incomplete” is not replaced by a 
Proper 


Рег grade within the allotted time, it is computed as zero quality points. 
"rades in courses taken at another institution or taken to satisfy entrance re- 


| | 
qi A 
llre ; ‘ > қ я | | 
ements ıre not included in the quality-point index. |] 
Н 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Undergraduate | 
۲ ^ » З . г ч к 9 | 
3 ! Order to graduate, a student must have a qu ility-point index of at least 2.00 | | 
~ all work taken at this 1 niversity and accepted in the School of Engineering. { 
$p 
F 
or Sraduate sc holarship requirements, see page 35. 


>” 
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Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, in- 
structors report to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is unsatis- 
factory. On receipt of a warning notice the student must consult his instructor 


and his adviser immediately. 

The adviser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be completed 
before the end of the current semester. 

Probation.—A student whose quality-point 
probation. This probation extends over the 
12 semester hours of study. t 

A student on probation may be required to follow a program of study, including 
remedial studies, prescribed by the Committee on Scholarship. He may not hold 
office, participate in the activities of any student organization, or represent the 


index falls below 2.00 is placed on 
period in which the student attempts 


School in any student activity. 
Suspension.—A student whose quality-point index is below 2.00 at the en 
A student whose index falls below 


d of 
2.00 


his probationary period is suspended. 

after removal from probation is suspended. 
At the time of his suspension a student may apply to the Committee 

ship for guidance concerning remedial action he should take during the pe 


on Scholar- 
riod of 


his suspension. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may apply* to be re 
semester or summer session which begins next after an interval o 
year. To be considered for readmission he must pass prescribed tests. 
readmitted after suspension is on probation. He must maintain a curre | 
point index of at least 2.50 on each 12 semester hours of work undertaken unti 


н age nire : à pm or re 
his cumulative index is 2.00. In no case will the probationary р‹ riod r 
A student suspended twice for poor scho 


admitted in the 
f one calendar 
A student 


lity- 
nt quality 


admission exceed 24 hours of study. 
ship will not be readmitted. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


^ : ; “ГЕР jon 
Evidence of dishonesty on the part of any student will result in his suspensi 


on recommendation of the Dean’s Council. 

A student found guilty of dishonesty is deprived of cre 
semester during which the dishonest act occurs. 

A student may apply to be readmitted in the semester 0 
begins next after an interval of one year from the date of suspension. 


dit for all courses in the 


ich 


r summer session wh 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


r not make any changes in h 
Requests for changes іп reg 
School of Engineering: — . h 
be made only wit 
ist be made on 
where 1t 


After the registration period a student may ^ гео 
tration without the approval of the Dean. йч 
must be made on forms provided in the Office of the 

Transfer from one college, school, or division to another may 
the approval of the deans concerned. Application for such change mus 
the proper form, obtainable in the Office of the Director of Admissions, 
ster, addi- 
[ the 


should be filed. 

During the seven days following the first day of classes of a 
tional courses may be added to the student’s program with the 
instructor, the student’s adviser, and the Dean. 


seme: 
approval 0 


g ing and 
advance to permit the taking 


* Application for readmission should be made two months in 
grading of readmission tests. 
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Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic or financial 


hdraw from the 
/niversity will not be granted a student who does not have a clear financial record. 
Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty 


penalty, requires the permission of the Dean. Permission to w 


| 


fter the fourteenth day 
following the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Dean unde: 
the following conditions: (1) exceptional circumstances make the request neces- 
Sary; (2) the request is submitted on the official form for late withdrawals; (3) as 
of the date of request, the grades in all courses involved are C or better; and 
(4) approval of the Committee on Schol irship is obtained by the student. 

In the exceptional circumstances mentioned above the Dean, upon recommenda- 


Поп of the Committee on Scholarship, may ai 


horize withdrawal without academic 
Penalty, In all cases financial regulations governing withdrawals remain in full 
effect. (See pages 21-22). 

All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be met 
by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect 
Us discontinuance. (For regulations concerning the refund of fees on withdrawal 
Tom courses or from the University, see pages 21-22.) 


Honors List 


The Faculty of the School of Engineering recognizes meritorious scholastic 
achievement by an Honors List, containing in alphabetical order the names of can- 
didates for undergraduate degrees in engineering, whose scholastic achievement sat- 
Isfies all of the following requirements: 

l. The candidate's cumulative quality-point index is equal to or exceeds 3.00. 
^. At least 30 semester hours of credit have been earned while a degree candi- 
date in the School of Engineering. 

3. At least 15 (part-time student) or 30 (full-time student) semester hours of 
credit in an engineering degree curriculum have been earned in the two semesters 
Immediate], preceding the award. 

1 No grade below C has been received during the qualifying period stated 
above, Р 

х. № disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student. 

. 4€ Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semesters and 
displayed in an appropriate public place in the School of Engineering. A notation 


13 » " x " . . - ^ 
made on the student's record each time his name is included in an Honors List. 


CREDIT 
a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
required work of classes or upon the granting of advanced standing 
with the regulations of the School. A student who takes a course 


auditor may not take the same course later for credit. 
1 request the Registrar will issue to the student a balance sheet showing the 


Credit toward 
pletion of the 
In accordance 
as an 


amo М . . . 
E of work completed and the requirements, both quantitative and qualitative, 
aning to be met for the degree. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Official tr 
ŝtitutions, 


0 Charge 


anscripts of student records will be forwarded on request to other in- 
Unofficial copies of records will be issued to the student on request. 
18 made for the first transcript: a fee of one dollar is charged for each 


oa + 


$X 


TAY 


veu 


HÀ 


TCR 


me дае Са — 


D 
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one thereafter. No certificate of work done will be issued for a student who does 


not have a clear financial record. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


at another institution and 
Iniversity must first secure 
will not be recognized in 


A student who plans to attend summer school sessions 
transfer credits so earned toward graduation from this | 
the written approval of the Dean. Transferred credits 


excess of those which might be earned in a similar period in this institution. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 


may be reported by the instructor to the Dean's Council. The Council may assign 
in amount with the needs 


supplementary work, without academic credit, varying 
r tuition 


of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regula 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean's Council. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met the 
admission requirement of the School, completed satisfactorily the scholarship, cur 
riculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is regis 
tered, and be free from all indebtedness to the University. 

Application for Graduation.—Application for a degree must be file 
of the Registrar at the time of registration for the last semester of tl 


1 in the Office 
ıe senior OT 


final year. 
"C y Curricul iini e 
urricututm.—^.urricuiuum requirements tor the 
ages 31-34; for the Master's degrees, on pages 36 and 37-38. 
t D t ake 
grees must ta 


Graduate Record Examination.—All candidates for Bachelor's de; 4 
ersity’s institutional tes 


" state n 
Bachelor’s degrees are stated 0 


two parts of the Graduate Record Examination in the Univ } 
: и TI aminations я ғ lucted by the University twice a year: 06 
ing program. ıe examinations are conducted by the University tw J 

bruary, an 


Fall Testing Session (December 9, 1961), for seniors graduating in Fe 
the spring Session (April 7, 1962), for those graduating in June or Octo 
of the examinations are announced in the Schedule of Classes. cud 

Each senior required to take the Graduate Record Examination must registe 
for it in the Office of the Dean when he registers for his final regular semester x 
A $10 examination fee is payable at the time 


ber. Dates 


study (excluding summer sessions). 


of registration. 

Students receive individual reports of test scores and may 
By special perm 
сога Ex 


ы Me 5 
avail themselves of th 
ission 861° 


transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. xa 
> : amination 


* . " > 
iors who expect to graduate in June may take the Graduate Re | rly in 
; xe mre iir ' "ме available ear!) 
at the previous Fall Testing Session, so as to have transcripts available 
> vez n £ ring for : issi rraduate schools. 7 
the year when applying for admission to graduate scho« d 36 semes- 


Unless 
1€ 


Residence.—For the Bachelor's degrees, a minimum of 30 weeks аг ] 
Summer work may be counted. 


ter hours must be completed in residence. f tl 
elsewhere, the work 0 


special permission is granted by the Dean to study 

senior or final year must be completed in residence. he degree for 
т : : : t » degree 
The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the des 


which he is registered. 
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A student who is absent from the University for one semester or more is required 
to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his return unless dur- 
ing his absence he maintains “in residence” status by paying the appropriate fee, see 
page 20. For the purpose of this regulation the summer term will be disregarded, 
unless the degree is to be conferred at the Fall Convocation. 

The student who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is 
deferred for any reason, must maintain “in residence” status by paying the resi- 
dence fee for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the graduation 
at which he expects to rec eive his degree. 

If a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Science fails to maintain his residence 
during a period of absence, he must reapply for admission to study under what- 

| tive committee. 


ever new conditions and regul: 


ions are set up by his consult 
Attendance and Conduct.—The 1 niversity reserves the right to refuse to confer 
а degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory. 

Thesis or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfaction 
ol requirement for a Master's or Doctor's d 


In its final form to the Dean no later than the date specified in the calendar. Three 


"ree, respectiv 


g . must be presented 
i 
complete copies are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a gradu- 
ate degree to obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations governing the 
styling and reproduction of the thesis or dissertation, which are rigidly enforced. 
Accepted theses and dissertations with accompanying drawings become the prop- 
erty of the University and are deposited in the University Library, where the dupli- 
Cate copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish 
9r adapt material in a thesis or dissertation must be secured from the Dean. 
Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the graduation 
i unless written application for graduation in absentia is approved by the 
ean, 


Honors 


With distinction.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred “with distinction", at 
the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or 
higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for this honor a stu- 
cent must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the work required 
for the degree. 


Special honors.—A Bachelor’s degree may be conferred with “Special honors", 


^ the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement in the student's major 
le € * : i : 1 X 
ld of work on recommendation of the major department, under the following 
regulations: 


l. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved by the fac- 
ulty теті 


: ег representing the major department or feld not later than the be- 
sinning of the senior year, E 

2. The stud. nt must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time his 
candidacy is approved. 
3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has a quality-point in- 


dex of at ‘ oh 956 АМ 
1 Of al least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. IE 
at |, Го be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution 
e 


ine. one-half of the work required for the degree. i 
М ilitary honors.—An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished 
Ir Force ROTC à 


: Cadet" if he (1) nce 101-2 in the upper 
third of the m : 


as completed Air Sci 


students enrolled therein; (2) has a cumulative academic average ot 
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B or better; (3) possesses high moral character and definite aptitude for service 
in the Air Force; (4) has distinguished himself in leadership in recognized extra- 
curricular activities and while in attendance at an Air Force ROTC Summer Train- 
ing Unit. A “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet" may wear a “Distinguished 
Cadet” badge above the right breast pocket of the uniform. He may apply for a 
regular commission in the United States Air Force, which is given final consider 
ation upon his designation as a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate”. 

An Air Force ROTC cadet may be designated a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC 
Graduate” if he has (1) been a “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Cadet” in goo 
standing during the period between designation and graduation; (2) completed the 
Air Force ROTC Advanced Course; and (3) completed the requirements for the 
Bachelor's degree. A “Distinguished Air Force ROTC Graduate” will be presente 
with a certificate signed by the Commandant, Air Force ROTC, and, if he applied, 
will be considered for a regular commission in the United States Air Force. 


THE LIBRARY 


A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use 0 
University Library. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payme 
fees, must be presented as identification. 

The loan period for most books available for home circul 
with an additional two-week renewal. A fine of five cents will be charged for each 
day a book is overdue. Any book which does circulate is subject to recall by the 
Librarian at any time. Reserve books for collateral reading must be used in the 
reading rooms when the Library is open. With special permission they may x 
drawn for overnight use when the Library closes. A fine of twenty-five cents W! 
be charged for the first hour or fraction of an hour and five cents for each hour 
or fraction thereafter that a reserve book is overdue. Grades of a student will be 
withheld until his library record is clear. 


f the 
nt of 


ation is two weeks, 


Houns 


The University Library is open from 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 P.M. each class day 


(Saturday 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 р.м.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 р.м. on Sunday. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
any student from 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude 
8 ) ) Ы f the student 


the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest о 
or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions re 


to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall 


force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


serve the right 


go jnto 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


“Pn eee У ЕГ Univer 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in Daik 


sity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintaine 


d in the Studen 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


[һе Bachelor's degrees are Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical 


Engineering, Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in En- 
gineering. 


lhe degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineering may be earned with any of 
the followine optio is: Chemistry, Engineering A 
Mathematic 

Curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of 
Electrica] En 
the Engineers’ 
body of the 


iinistration, Machine Computer, 


s, or Physics. 


neering, and Bac | elor of Mechanical Engineer ng are aci redited by 
Council for Professional Development, the re nized accrediting 


engineering profession 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


he salistactorv completion of one o1 the follow Ing curri "ula is required. 


T 


Variations from the prescribed с may be made, with the permission of 
the Dean’s Council. A student desiring omit a required course and substitute 
nother must make written application to the Dean presenting satisfactory reasons 
for the substitution; written approval must be obtained before registration for the 


Course, 


A Student who is absent from the University for one semester or more is re- 
( 1 Е 
{wired to satis 


| nents existing at the time of his return un- 
ess during his 


absence he maintains “in residence" status, see page 29. 


fy the curriculum req 


FRESHMAN YEAR (FOR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA) 


Semeste 
Ед E Hour 
TR English Composition poo V op vana »q ИК е _ 
Math 12 ; Analytic Geometry vasco 099 3 
ME g 30,31 Calculus I, II, III 9 
ME] Introduction to Engineering 3 
hy 0 Graphical Communicat 2 
p 1 Introductory Physics 3 
ys. 14 General Physics 3 
l'otal 29 
ROTC vo с: бај, ... 21 аон бинн 
TC.—Air Force ROTC students take Air Science 1-2 and 22 (4). 
SOPHOMORE YEAR (FoR ALL ENGINEERING CURRICULA) 
Semester 
Che ‚ Hours 
CE oT 11-12 General Chemistry ыру” —á 
CE 24 Rigid Body Mechanics I E "d А T 3 
ЕЕ] 19 Strength of Materials...... ms Tene EE 
“is 2 i ` { lectrical Enginee 6 
Mat} f Fundamentals of Electrical Engineer аса í ees 
Phy, 411 112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I, II.. 2 6 
Elect; 15, 16 General Physics ee z 6 
" In humanities or social studies (see page 52).............. 3 
Total sock aren TT 35 
ROTC uw Bl.etecos ctas P à b 
tive (3) "Air Force ROTC students substitute Air Science 11-12 and 51 (4) for Elec- 
a7 
Exc À 
qualify; P Onal Students may qualify for admission to advanced courses by succe sfully completing 
ИАА Xamina tions, 
ary jj, dents are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials of vocabu- 
ity 


» grammar, 


sid ıarked superior- 
Position’ “PON passing 


standard usage, and writing skill. Those students who show ked I 
further tests, be exempted ne or both semesters of the English Com- 
; those who are inadequately prepar English 1 are assigned to English 1X 


. Candid 
Candidates may elect Speech 1, En h 11, or Psychology 1 
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BACHELOR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
JUNIOR YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 
CE 112 = сеш . MOM SS 
CE 121 Rigid Body Mechanics II p 3 
CE 125 Engineering Materials ОБИЧНО "m" 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanies .... E a 
CE 143-44 Structural Theory ГП... соо И 8 
МЕ 113 Thermodynamics I : . 3 
ME 118 Heat Transfer .............. i e ЖЩ 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 52) E 

BORO nad vds» . 31 
SENIOR YEAR 

Semester 

Hours 
CE 128 Soil Mechanics ......... E. 
CE 135 Hydraulic Engineering . 3 
CE 1: Applied Earth Sciences % sosa И 3 
CE 145 Metal Structures .... мы. 7 ee 
CE 146 Reinforced Concrete . > 0S en 3 
CE 154 Structural Dynamics ............... : 3 
CE 157 Mechanics of Deformable Bodies ....... cob ete cele nnn : 
CE 165 Engineering Planning and Organization.... ERU. - 
CE 168 Regional and Urban Planning............. er 6 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 52) TIL 6 
TElective join Not x —————————N 

DORR; ioacecuesvaXacesdtvasuxs di E 39 

ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political Scie nce 


171 (3) for elective in humanities or social studies (6). 


BACHELOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Junior YEAR Semester 
Han 
CE 121 Rigid Body Mechanics Il......................... 0017 3 
CE 132 Fluid Mechanics ............... 3 
EE 102 Engineering Electronics ..................... ttt 3 
EE 103 Electric and Magnetic Fields. MELIA 3 
EE 104 „ Ausus. v sake Edi ore TETT 3 
EE 107 Steady-state Network Analysis. .. TIME 4 
EE 111, 112 Electrical Measurements ..............1...... tt 2 
EE 113 Electric Power Laboratory................... E 2 
EE 122 Measurements and Electronics Laboratory. .....----++*** 3 
ME 113 The rmodynamics ШТК E «es 3 
Phys. 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics.......... ecce tta 5 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 52)...... 5° аца 
37 

КОРЕ qe euo { 
SENIOR YEAR Semester 
Hour? 
EE 114 Electric Power Laboratory. 7 3 
ЕЕ 118 Electrical Energy Conversion RTT vs SNAM ge 2 
ЕЕ 123 Electronic Devices and Systems Laboratory oven PET е 
à : jcerin. 

1B.C.E. candidates elect any courses numbered from 101 to 300 in the sciences or eng 

offe at this University. 


Electiv e 


ROTC. 
171 (3) 


"hys. 19] 
Elective 


ROTC 
17 Me 
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Semester 

Hours 

High-frequency Communications Laboratory... vives am 
General Network Analysis and Synthesis....... MEAS 2 e 3 
Engineeri Analysis vi E CTE EE NS 
Electromagnetic Waves 0960200059$000092900 Tm 3 
Electronic Circuits and Systems 3 
Digital Circuitry and Systems................ 3 
Undergraduate Thesis in Electrical Engineering. . 2 
Automatic Control ia QAAE ES fh eve ret | 
In humanities ог social studies (see page 52) 9 


Total... “ Pests dc snide aa ет 39 


Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political Science 


a 
for elective in humanities or social studies (6). 


BACHELOR OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Sem t 
Hou 
Rigid Body Mechanics II А 
Engi i'Cering Materials . . .. eee eee n cn „+ .... . 4 
Fluid Mecnenies ... OOK vo oe Aka ^ 
Engineering Electronics ...................,, 


3 

. . › 

Analytical Kinematics NC ANC а ae eee 
l'hermodynamics I, П ‘ bd s diee ЕРТ Зе aM te f "ELS 
Heat Transfer hiona ЕА SERE 3 
Physical Metallurgy фач: 4 «РЁ. 5e _ 
3 

3 


Quantum and Solid State Physics.. р 
Nuclear Reactors Б ` 
In humanities or social studies (see page 52)............... 5 

tal .. 39 


SENIOR YEA 


А 1 
Mechanics of Deformable Bodies............... Қ: 3 
9 | : 
24 Advanced Dynamics I, II е ч т Ө 
Thermal Power - 8561 4 Kv. tub 
‘hos 8 13 2 
Fluid Machinery 2 
Production Analysis 3 
А 2 
Dynamics of Compressible Flui 9 
Automatic Control 1 

> - co ( 
In humanities or social studies (see page 52) ..... ) 

Геба... 2... ЧО 2 V9 SUK гроте quU» sd UMEN ) 
(3) Air Force ROTC students must elect ( phy 146 (3) and Political Scienc 
9) for elective in humanities or social studies (6) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
Semester 


Hours 
Rigid Body Mechanics II 3 
Engineering Material 48 : 4 
Fluid Me lanics . hes andes ee . " 
Engineering Electronic А д : 3 
Electric and Magnetic Fiel j 


Analytical Kinematics А ese А - 3 


H 
li 
| 
| 
|, 


ERS م‎ 
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Semester 


Hours 

ME 113 Thermodynamics I . бө ater N ҮЗ ў mes 
ME 118 Heat Transfer ...... ар aN Фа» avaa SS 3 
ME 120 Physical Metallurgy %0000 OVEN Goo a a o o o.o 0 3 
Phys. 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics..... A . 
Total of Required courses.............. о 

Option As approved by the Department of Option and by the Dean 30 
Elective In humanities or social studies (see page 52) ° ое ө өө өе © ЭТИШ 15 


(10707 “АЛНАН EEOC DENT з 0000000 

ROTC.—Air Force ROTC students must elect Geography 146 (3) and Political Science 
171 (3) for elective (3) and option course (3). 

The Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum provides training in the basic 
physical principles employed in engineering and in engineering methods of analysis, 
and in addition, offers an opportunity for study in an optional field in which the 
student has special interest. 

Optional studies can be selected from one or (occasionally) more of the fields 
of Chemistry, Engineering Administration, Machine Computer, Mathematics, OF 
Physics. The program of study in the option is formulated by the department 
concerned in conference with the student. The program, bearing the approva 9 
the Executive Officer of the department concerned, must be submitted by the stu- 
dent to the Dean before the beginning of the junior year. 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 

Upon satisfactory completion of appropriate graduate requirements, the degree 
of Master of Science in Engineering or Master of Engineering Administration 1$ 
conferred. 
Study for the Master's degree is based upon a faculty-student relationship 1n 
which the ability and needs of the individual student are important elements 1n 
determining the ‘curriculum. Programs are not restricted to one department oF to 
a single field or type of study. They may include special instruction by assigne 
" colleges 


members of the engineering faculty or approved courses offered in other ible 
and schools of the University. The Committee on Graduate Studies is respo 
chon. 


for establishing each student’s program and for providing for its dire 


ApMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 
egree from 


For admission to graduate study the student must have a Bachelor's d Studies 
я А . ө е " ` . " »tu 
a recognized institution and he must satisfy the Committee on Graduate 
of his capacity for productive work in the field selected. ty for 
ay qualify 


Applicants who have significant deficiencies in their preparation m 

admission to graduate study by taking prescribed undergraduate courses. | graduate 
[n some cases such study may be carried on in addition to a limited Ё " 
м t of the 


program. In no case may the undergraduate courses fulfill any pat 


quirements for the graduate degree. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY ) 
n 

"чи ба ' , К ” made ! 
Application for admission to candidacy for a Master's degree must et idi 
writing to the Committee on Graduate Studies. To be accepted the арр. 9 seme 
һауе (1) been accepted for graduate study, (2) satisfactorily completec 
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ter hours of graduate courses, and (3) give evidence of satisfactory personal and 
intellectual qualifications. In exceptional cases the requirement of 9 semester hours 
of graduate courses may be reduced. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Graduate courses completed before admission are not transferable for degree 
credit. he Committee on Graduate Studies may, however, consider them in plan- 
Ding individual programs. Course work to satisfy degree requirements in another 


sc! n . ° we ө ` p m ^ 
chool or college of the University may not be so applied in the School of Engi- 
neering, Р 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
Residence 


T 7 T ] $ ча م‎ 
t Р candidate for а Master’s degree must complete а minimum of опе year of 
ull-time , 1 >“. | 
С l-time study, or the equivalent in part-time study, under the direction of the 
mmittee on Graduate Studies. A full-time student must complete all require- 


Ments far TT х 7, ge . к 
ents for the degree within three years: a part-time student, within five years. 


Scholarship 


maj Dinimum grade of "Satisfactory" is required in all courses. A student am 
to ^ "m grade of “I nsatisfactory" may repeat the course once, or he may арреа 
i ШИ» = Graduate Studies for guidance. A student who — ч 
School ey es of | l nsatisfactory” will not be permitted to enroll further in t е 
May direc m until he demonstrates by examination, or as the Committe е 
"" Um iat his deficiencies in course work have been removed. | A grade of B 
aration f 18 required for undergraduate courses taken to remove deficiencies in prep- 
or graduate study. 


Master’s Thesis 


E rue degree candidate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his ability 
develop, independent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought acquired and 

ped by 
Power in a , 
Profession 
Vided 


graduate study, and to furnish objective evidence of constructive 
a given field. Work of a suitable character for which the student has 
a responsibility may be considered, whether done on or off campus, pro- 
NO significant amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 


Comprehensive Examination 
9 demonstrate subst 


in t 

le > тас а : . 
wri area of his interest, the student must pass a comprehensive examination, 
à Шеп, ога], « 
Xamination 


Prescribed pr 


antial understanding of principles and methods of their use 


r both, as prescribed by the Committee on Graduate Studies. This 
will not be taken until the candidate has successfully completed the 


ogram of study and submitted an acceptable Master's thesis. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


The obiect; Ж sii Ma Aa oom И . AB pet А 
© objective of this discipline is a substantial comprehension of scientific prin- 


Ciples ۾‎ 

derst ra methods f g. Increased un- 
Standing : Һ А : > x Е 

Sough Ing of engineering science and its use in solving engineering problems are 
E L r ^ 1 А 


tions and techniques. 


or their use, as applied in modern engineerin 


ather than a breadth of familiarity with applic: 
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A program of study consisting of at least 24 semester hours of graduate courses 
to prepare the candidate for his comprehensive examination is formulated from 
the following areas with particular attention to the individual student's needs and 
objectives. The program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields or 
may be designed to give some degree of specialization in a particular area, as de- 
termined by conference with the Committee at the time of admission to candidacy. 

The level of the courses ordinarily requires as prerequisite the satisfactory com 
pletion of at least one undergraduate course in mathematics beyond the first course 
in ordinary differential equations and at least one in the area of the graduate 
course to be undertaken. 

REQUIRED COURSES 


Upon admission to graduate study, the following courses must be taken prior to 


application for admission to candidacy for the degree: 
ES 211 Analysis of Engineering Systems I (3) 
ES 217 Analytical Mechanics (3) 
In addition a choice must be made of one or two courses in the 
by an asterisk in the Fundamental Engineering group below. 


areas marked 


PnocRAM or STUDY 


After admission to candidacy for the degree, the balance of the program may e 
~ > : h : ч arr » follow- 
arranged in consultation with the Committee on Graduate Studies from the fo 
ing: 
Basic 
‚ 1 : ; “tinal statistics 
Mathematics.—Theory of functions of a complex variable, mathematical statistic» 
mathematical probability, vectors, tensors, matrices. lear 
Physics.—Classical field theory, quantum mechanics, solid state physics, nuc 
physics. ; 
vanced mathematics 


Applied Mathematics.—Numerical and graphical analysis, ad 

for engineers. 
Fundamental Engineering 

* Automatic Control Heat Transfer — 
*Elasticity Modulation and Noise 

Elastic Stability Nonlinear Mechanics 
*Electric Networks Plates and Shells 
* Electromagnetic Fields Plasticity 

Electronics *Structural Theory 
*Fluid Dynamics *Thermodynamics 

Gas Dynamics *Transients 

Elective 

igital сот" 


sas as d 
analys! 


This group consists of courses offered occasionally in such аге 
puters, high-speed aerodynamics, jet propulsion, potential theory, 
and transistors. In addition, graduate courses in areas not include 
group offered by the departments of Mathematics, Statistics, Physics, ; 
istry may be taken for degree credit with the approval of the Committee. be ас 
eral, work in areas which are characterized by a scientific discipline mi её 
cepted in satisfaction of course requirements for the degree of Master 0? * 


in Engineering. 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


The objective of this discipline is to develop an understanding of the principles 
and a competence in the practices of administration as applied to engineering and 
Scientific activities. Knowledge and understanding are sought rather than mere 
familiarity with tec hniques. 

А study program is prescribed for each candidate, in accordance with his prep- 
aration and objective, by the Committee on Graduate Studies or an assigned ad- 
viser, Programs are integrated sequences of courses. 

lhe degree of Master of Engineering Administration is granted upon the suc- 
cessful completion of (1) 30 semester hours of graduate courses, including the 
Written Master's thesis, and (2) the ( omprehensive Examination. 


PREREQUISITE TO ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY 


In addition to the requirements for admission to graduate study stated on page 


34, the applicant must have an adequate knowledge of the principles of human 
relations. th. 
requirement 
uate cour 
lations, 
gineers, 


fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics. This 
can be met by the successful completion of the following undergrad- 
ses or an approved equivalent: Psychology 145 Principles of Human Re- 
Accounting 115 Survey of Accounting, and Statistics 107 Statistics for En- 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


i The content of the courses immediately following is considered essential knowl- 
T 8e for every candidate for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. 

didate is required to complete all of the courses except those in which he 
2 has successfully completed graduate study or (2) can demonstrate to the Com- 
‚е on Graduate Studies ап acceptable knowledge of the course field. The fol- 
у admission to 


‘stration IT, 


candi Engineering Administration courses must be taken prior to 
r a es : 
um idacy: 201 Engineering Administration 1, 202 Engineering Admin 
a € P в 

271 Operations Research. 


Semester 


Hours 
ЕА 20 RR 


EA 9; Engineering Administration 1...................: 

EA a Engineering Administration II. кешл? ў 3 

EA 299 Operations Research ..... SETA EAEE 
p900 Master’s Thesis ] ГРАНЬ СРЕ 6 


The follow ing 


nifi " courses provide knowledge in certain special areas which are sig- 
‘cant in engine 


ering administration. The candidate is required to select at least 


two: i»; 
510 is preferable that he elect three. 
Semester 
EA 2 Hours 
EA 251 Human Relations in Administration. ........ een n 3 
EA 259 Management of Research and Development. ...... 3 
Stat 969 Production and Maintenance Management. ......... T 3 
be Managerial Statistics and Quality Control 3 
Elective 
Co 
í ur > ы 1 f“ } f. { nr YT? 
“es are to be elected to provide a total of 30 semester hours for the program. 
Semester 
EA 26] Hours 
EA 263 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning........... А. 
EA 279 Quantitative Techniques of Engineering Administration. ..... 3 
Problems in Operations Research е р 7. 3 
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Semester 

Hours 

EA 273-74 Techniques of Operations Research......................«« 6 
EA 285 Seminar on Administrative Problems.......... seen 3 
EA 295 Applied Research in Engineering Administration (arr.) 
EA 296 Research in Engineering Administraton (arr.) 
Acct. 215 Survey of Managerial Accounting............. ЛОИ 3 
Acct. 293 Budget Preparation and Control............. een nn 3 
Bus. Adm. 250 Contract Administration ............. ——9— P. 
Pub. Adm. 213 Administration in Соуегпштепї!.....................+++5*** 3 
Stat. 271-72 Statistical Information Theory................. seen 6 
Elective (To be selected from Engineering or the sciences), as ар- 


proved by the Committee on Graduate Studies. ........ 
THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 
INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Engineering offers a program of advanced study and research 
leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This program is limited to recognize 
engineering fields in which a scientific discipline exists and for which the Univer 
sity has adequate resources. 

The Doctoral discipline is designed to prepare the student for a ca 
ative scholarship by providing a broad background of knowledge and a 
standing of research methods. It requires study of interrelated fields of learnin 
as well as original research in the engineering field of central interest. 

The discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The first—made up of 
a study of interrelated fields of learning which support the general area of research 
concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. The second—compose 
of research investigation of a particular subject in a special field and the pe 
tation of such research findings in a written dissertation—culminates in the fina 


reer of cre- 
an under 


g 
o 


examination. 
Detailed information on the program is provided in a separate pu 
tainable on request. 


blication ob- 


ADMISSION 


т . А q ing 4 
The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including 


satisfactory Master’s degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable pape 
qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. The applicant must have ona 
bilities and interests beyond the ability to assimilate organized materials in form? 
courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined with balanced jud 
accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary to the successful ap 


gment anc 
plicant. 


Language Requirements 

. stu” 
ages important 1n ye » 
passed before adm 
ion to the qué 


alifying 


A reading knowledge is required of two foreign langu 
dent’s field of interest. One language examination must be 
sion to graduate study. The second must be passed before admiss 
ifying examination and within one year of the start of study for the qu 
examination. 

Application for Admission 


7 : А . " ү seeks ad- 
Well in advance of the opening of the semester for which the student “tee 00 
ie % s a — » Comm 

mission, he must have a personal interview with the Chairman of the Com 

Graduate Studies or the professor under whom he wishes to study, 


to discuss "® 
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ield, the applicant’s 
qualifications, and the possibilities of an effective doctoral program. If an appli- 
cation for admission is indicated, the student will be advised concerning the details 
of application procedure. 


field of study, the University’s facilities for guidance in this f 


STUDY FOR THE QUALIFYING EXAMINATION 


T ° . TX . . a +? - б . 
Upon admission to study for the qualifying examination the student’s admission 
committee 


becomes his Consultative Committee, which prescribes and directs his 
Studies, group of fields of learning deemed nec- 


sary to insure his breadth of knowledge, as well as to support research in his 
central field, 


The Committee assigns to him a 


Members of the Committee advise the student concerning the scope 
ànd content of these fields of study, which are generally more inclusi 


e and inten- 
үе 


than courses of instruction announced in the University catalogue, and will 


guide h; . T . А ” * 

' ide him in preparation for his examination in them. 

| The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student’s 
res r . " r " н , 
readth of background and intellectual development аге а lequate to support doc- 


ral research and investigation in his central field. The qualifying examination 


18 both w ritten 


| апа ога] апа usually extends over a period of six days. It is given 
у 1 * ` . " 
у student’s Consultative Com- 


é 
| 


4 Special committee consisting of members of the 
mittee 


and other scholars. 1 pon favorable report of the examiners to the Com 


mi : ^y › к А " 
littee on Grad tate Studies the student is admitted to candidacy lor t 
Pursue 


he degree, to 


his specialized study and research under the supervision of a designated 
ne m . 
member of the ] 

The ' to qualify for admission 


x 3 candidate for the degree, and to enter the second stage of his doctoral dis- 
Cipline, : 1 


'aculty. 


examination is the sole test of th 


e student $ 


as 


RESEARCH, THE DISSERTATION, AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
The 


. م‎ 1 . > 4 
student admitted to candidacy for the degree requests as Master in Research 
the me E 


1 . 
mber of the Faculty under whom he wishes to pursue research and special- 
st > "т " E is eee 1 
фа udy. The Faculty member may accept or reject such request. The research 
3 атта ; J 


hro 


lzed 


raduate Studies. 


nged by the Master and approved by the Committee 
ighout the 
80 ely 


A di 
and to 


Page 99 


or 
; ; кунее 
remainder of the doctoral program, the candidate is responsible 
to his Ma te of 


r in his research and in the presentation his dissertation. 


ibility to perform scholarly research 
interpret and present its results. Upon approval of the dissertation (see 
) by the Master, the candidate is presented for his final examination. The 


accepted dissertations are printed in a numbered issue of the Univer- 


Ssert. : o * . 
€rtation is required as evidence of 


The successful candidate is required before receiving his degree 


Поп cover the expense of the printing of the summary of his disserta- 


examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 


M + . ~ * 7 ^ $ 1 : 
lechni a mastery of his special field of interest and of the materials and 
ques used ; wat : Ww ы 
\ Mes used in the resear . The committee of examiners includes members 
ше Commit а 


Telate; mittee on Graduate Studies competent in the research field or in closely 

$ TS 3 т o а 

especi p objects and may also include qualified experts brought to the University 

Ming op. ° participate in the examination. If the candidate satisfies the exam- 

5 Committee : a =, ey > ) v2 d : a 

know), 1 Чее concerning the high quality and originality of his contribution to 
"Пре 1 ) 


as well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techni ques of his 


ды 
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field, the Committee on Graduate Studies recommends him for the degree of Doctor 


of Science. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 
ex- 


All of the work for the degree must be done in residence (on the campus), 
a 


in certain circumstances when the student may be permitted to undertake 
portion of the research problem in an approved off-campus facility. The student 
must maintain continuous registration in the School of Engineering, even when the 
Committee on Graduate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure to main- 
tain registration in each semester of the academic year disrupts the residence status 
of the student, and he must apply for readmission to graduate study under what- 
ever new conditions and regulation are set up by his consultative committee. 
There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be 
spent in preparation for the qualifying examination or as a candidate engaged in 


doctoral research. The qualifying examination, however, must be completed with- 
am must be com- 


cept 


in five years of the date of admission, and the entire degree progr р 
pleted within seven years. After admission the student may apply for his qualify- 
are 


venever his consultative committee believes that he is prep 
n with whatever 
Normally a min. 
the require- 


ing examination wl 
to take it; his research and specialized study may be undertake 
concentration of time meets the approval of his research adviser. 

imum of two years of full-time study and research is spent in meeting 


ment for the degree. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the following pages, under the alphabetically arranged names of the depart- 
ments of instruction, are listed the courses of instruction offered in the School of 
Engineering. Also listed are courses offered by other schools and colleges of the 
University, but required or accepted as electives for the degrees in engineering. 
The courses as here listed are subject to some slight change. Students are re- 
erred to the Schedule of Classes, which is available prior to the opening of each 
semester, for the hourly scheduling of all courses of instruction. 


The 1 niversity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


The following system of numbering is used to identify courses. 
Undergraduate courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for stu- 


dents in the freshman and sophomore years. Courses numbered from 101 to 200 


are planned for students in the junior and senior years. 
Graduate courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned primarily 


for де edana тыйы open, with the approval of the Chairman of the 
^mmittee on ( 


yraduate Studies and the Dean, to qualified seniors. 
INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


: Тһе 


number of semester hours given for the satisfactory completion of a course 


1s ^ " " " 2 т e 
' In most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a 
"*àr course giving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a 
seme P E toed s hl nk- 
pe course giving three hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour us- 
ually 


consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one 
abor у 4 r ) I 
oratory period a week for one semester. 


ENGINEERING 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


а rigid Body Mechanics I (3) 


a : “ " 1 > N 2i ne 
Jat -morning and evening; spring—evening. Fundamental laws of Newtonian те 
lanics : wm - : "ables sses 
anics; equilibrium of a particle and a system of particles; beams, cables, trusses, 
and fricti 


ә on; plane kinematics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 31, Physics 14, 
Е, 


Strength of Materials (3) 


all—even; i 4 : " RA de hani 
7, vening; spring—morning and evening. Elementary principles of mechanics 


of i ~ : : - оу" 
ча deformable bodies; elastic and inelastic behavior, concept of stress and strain in 
ro : : М м ; : 1 Р Р ing 
and three dimensions, strain energy and its application; analysis of axial loading, 


Pure h 


centration, and fatigue. 
Tere 


ending, torsion, combined loading, buckling, stress cor 
quisite: Civil Engineering 21, Mathematics 31. 

rveying (3) 

lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours)— Saturday. Plane surveying, in 
asurements, simple curves, and topographical surveying; space measure- 
S; treatment of observational errors; earthwork computations: field astronomy. 


Terequisite . - - d vevins. fu 818 
Tuisite: Mathematics 31, Mechanical Engineering 10. Surveying fee, $13. 


(41) 
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8 121 Rigid Body Mechanics II (3) 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—evening. 
a rigid body, generalized coordinates and constraints, 
kinetic energy and angular momentum, dynamics of a particle and 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 21, Mathematics 111. 


General force systems, equilibrium of 


work and potential energy: 
rigid bodies іп 


space, impulsive motion. 


125 Engineering Materials (4) 
Fall: lecture—morning and evening; laboratory—afternoon and evening. Mechan- 


ical and surface properties of engineering solids; relationships between the structure 
principles of the control 0 


of a material and its mechanical and physical behavior; r 
the properties of metals and nonmetallic solids. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12, Civil Ёп" 
gineering 24, Physics 16. Laboratory fee, $11. 


28 Soil Mechanics (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring 


|: 1961-62 and alternate years: spring—evening; 
d afternoon. Mechanical properties of soils; theory and applications of lateral earth 
pressure, bearing capacity, and settlement of foundations. Prerequisite: Civil Engi 
neering 125, 137, 144. 
bii 132 Fluid Mechanics (3) 
si Spring: lecture—morning and evening; laboratory—afternoon and evening. . Devel: 
nt opment of the fundamental principles of flow of viscous and ideal compressible an 
B incompressible fluids; dimensional analysis and model theory; laboratory work heed 


phasizes principles, analysis of tests, and systematic observations of phenomena. b 
requisite: Civil Engineering 121, Mathematics 111, Mechanical Engineering A 
oratory fee, $11. 


135 Hydraulic Engineering (3) 

7 1961-62 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1962-63 and alternate 
3 afternoon. Applied fluid mechanics; pipe and open-channel flow; 

and reservoirs; hydroelectric development; drainage and irrigation; cont 

flow and floods; water supply and sewerage. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 194- 


years: spring— 
dams, spillway* 
rol of river 


137 Applied Earth Sciences (3) 

M 1 1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—after- 
do noon. Structural geology of rock and soil formations, seismology, climatology, 
ground water and river flow, hydrology, erosion and sedimentation, conservation. 


requisite: Chemistry 12, Civil Engineering 125, 132. 


143-44 Structural Theory 1-11 (4-4) 


У - 4 ? rears: 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening; 1962-63 and alternate yos 


rminate 


academic year—afternoon. Theory and structural behavior of statically dete райо 
and indeterminate beams, frames, trusses, and arches, and the application of alê 
principles to their analysis; structural laboratory including structural model алш 
Prerequsite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 125, Mathematics 

oratory fee, $11 a semester. 

145 Metal Structures (3) ng 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate years: кү 
evening. Application of structural theory to the analysis and design © meta! * 
tures under static and moving loads. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 1%, 157. 

146 Reinforced Concrete (3) leve 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate years: = uisite: 
ning. Theory and design of plain and reinforced concrete structures. Prered T. 

, Civil Engineering 


Civil Engineering 144. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


154 Structural Dynamics (3) 


1961-62 and alternate years: spring—late afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate fading 


thods o! 


| 
\ spring—afternoon. Single degree of freedom systems, energy on 
і natural frequencies, transient and forced vibration of structures. Prerequ® 


Engineering 144, Mathematics 111. 


The School of Engineering 


157 Mechanics of Deformable Bi dies (3) 


1961-62 and alternate years: fall- -evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—after 
noon, An introduction to the advanced mechanics of deformable bodies including 
the theories of elasticity in cartesian and polar coordinates, plasticity of perfectly 
plastic solids, and elastic stability. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 125, Mathe 
matics 112, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engine ring 144 or Mechan- 
ical Engineering 123. 


165 Engineering Planning and Organization (3) 


1961-62 and alternate years: fall— afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate years: 


ning. Planning, organization, administration, and economics of eng 
grams and projects, including applic 


FI 
puters. Prerequisite: senior stan 


fall—eve- 
neering pro 
itions of operations research and electronic com- 


ling 


о р T ; 
168 Regional ana Urban Planning 


1961-62 and 
evening. 

tion with 
venience, 


195-96 


alternate years: spring—afternoon; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring 
Regional and urban planning including engineering aspects in connec- 
transportation, water supply and sewerage, and public safety and con 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineer 165. 

Problems in Civil Engineering (arr.) 

Academic year—as arranged. 


Special problems approved by the Staff. Prere 


qui 
Senior standing. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
Ц.л9 г Г Да her 
1-12 Fundamentals of Electrical Engineering (3-3) 
Fall—morning and evening; spring—morning and evening. Electric and magnetic 
fields 7 


d-c and a-c electrical circuits and networks, energy sources, 


ctromechanical 
t conversion, power, electronic devices, and circuits. First half: fields and сіг. 
Cults. Second half: energy, power, and electronics. Prerequisite to Electrical Engi- 
neering 11: Physics 15 and Mathematics 111 or concurrent registration. Prerequisite 

| to Electrical Engineering 12: Electrical Engineering 11. 
09 p ‚ x ‘ 
а Engineering Electroni 
Sprir : 
ig 


energy 


(3) 


morning and evening. Vacuum tube and solid state devices as circuit ele 


Ments, equivalent cir uits, voltage and power amplifiers, feedback amplifiers, oscilla- 
lors, relaxation circuits. Emphasis placed on design of electronic circuits, Pre 
Tequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112. 
03 Electric and Magnetic Fields (3) 
all—morning and evening. Introduction to vector analysis and its application to 
Static electric and magnetic fic Ids; method of in », solid angle, particle motion in 
electric Electrical Engineering 12, Mathematics 112. 


and magnetic fields. Prerequisite: 
£ 


104 Field Analysis (3) 
` pring- 


1a 


morning and evening, 
orma] mapping, 
lion to Maxwe 
neering 103 


107 


Vector potential, magnetic scalar potential, con- 
solutions of Laplace's equation, field plotting, analogues. Introduc 
ll's equations and electromagnetic waves Prerequisite: Electrical Engi- 
» Mathematics 112. 


Steady-state Network Analysis (3) 


ze —morning and evening. Four-terminal networks, network theorems, pole s and 
™ Of network functions, resonance, filters, coupled circuits, transmission lines, 
1] Ourier Series, matrices. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 11, Mathematics 112. 
puectrical Measurements | - : " Ea ИГ ДР 
rumen ng and evening. Systems of units; theory of errors; d-c indic ating in- 
пів and galvanometer dynamics; precision measurement of voltage, current, and 


Tesis ч d - - 
1 El . Prerequisite: Electrical Eng 
pri ectrical Measurements ( 2) 
Spring... : - i x irai ЖОМ 
"ауе morning and evening. Theory of a-c indicating instruments, a-c bridges, 
Шы rms, frequency measurements, measurement of power and energy. Prerequisite: 
trical Engineering 107, 111. 


ring 11, Mathematics 112. 


анэ 


IT 


The George Washington University 


113-14 Electric Power Laboratory (2-2 


118 Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
involving electrical, 


123 Electronic Devices and Systems Laboratory 


9) 
1 a-c circuits, instru- 
Electrical Engineer: 


113. Lab- 


Academic year—afternoon and evening. Experiments in d-c an 
ments, and machines. Prerequisite to Electrical Engineering 113: 


Prerequisite to Electrical Engineering 114: lectrical Engineering 


ing 12 
oratory fee, $11 a semester. 


Analysis of physical systems 
mathematical formulations using 
analysis of special machines 1n 
Electrical Engineer- 


al Eng! 


Spring- morning and evening. 

mechanical, and thermal energy conversion ; the 
Euler-Lagrange equation; transient and steady-state 
cluding the generalized rotating energy converter, 
12. Mathematics 112. Prerequisite or concurrent 


Prerequisite: 
registration: Electric 


ing 
neering 104, 112. 
22 Measurements and Electronics Laboratory (2) | 
Spring—aíternoon and evening. Experiments with sources, meters, bridges, an 
Р : ti T 
network theorems and resonance; use of instruments 4! 
con- 


inductance. Prerequisite or 
Laboratory fee, $11. 


simple electronic devices ; 
oscilloscope; measurement of resistance, capacitance, 
current registration: Electrical Engineering 102, 112. 
(2) 
Theory and use of electronic devices and instruments. 
ч { transistors, nonlinear elements, comple* 

Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering ^^ 
al Engineering 137. Laboratory fee, 91^ 


“э 

Fall—afternoon and evening. 
Experiments in active networks, tubes an« 
waveform analysis, transfer characteristics. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Electric 


124 High-frequency Communications Laboratory (2) S: 

E n ы е е + ^ " ۴ . OS » encies: 

Spring—afternoon and evening. Experiments at radio- and microwave fre que ов 
lines, waveguides, slotted lines, antenna? 0 

ncur- 


amplifiers, transmitters, 
ite: Electrical Engineering 123. 
Laboratory fee, $11. 


impedance, 
power, oscillators. Prerequis Prerequisite or СО 
rent registration: Electrical Engineering 136. 


125-26 Project Laboratory (2-2) 1 an 
: " ч o Р á : Jectric a 

Academic year—as arranged. Creative projects and experiments with electrica А 
> ARETAN ag HS supervision. > 

| systems carried out under individual ир 22, senior 


electromechanical devices an« 
be substituted for required courses. 
status, and permission of instructor. 


Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 1 
Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


127 General Network Analysis and Synthesis (3) sing 
А , 1 А к 
ro-differential equations i et: 


Solutions of linear integ 
] zeros 9 


Fall—morning and evening. 

transformation calculus. Laplace transforms, Fourier integral, poles anc k syn 
work functions, correlation of time and frequency domains, elements of netwo! 8 
thesis. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 107, Mathematics 112. 

133 Engineering Analysis (3) we 
Fall—morning. Application of fundamental principles of engineering, physics rob- 
mathematics to problems in various fields of er gineering. Emphasis is placed on Prol, 
lem solving using concepts previously studied. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 102, Mathematics 112, Physics 16. 

136 Electromagnetic Waves (3) > liation 
Spring—morning and evening. Electromagnetic waves in bounded media, е е- 
from antennas, high-frequency transmission lines, cavity resonators, and microwa 
vices. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 104, M ithematics 112. 

137 Electronic Circuits and Systems (3) : ntation 
Fall—morning and evening. Analysis of two-port networks; matrix repress pis of 
of linear active networks; vacuum tube and semiconductor circuit theory; cor tection 
feedback, stability, and oscillators. Nonlinear circuit analysis, modulation: pi 32, 
communication systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 102 or Phys 
Electrical Engineering 107, Mathematics 112. 

mmed 


vit rogra ^ 
(ts of modern digital Pal circuit 


171 Digital Circuitry and Systems (3) 
- logical design of digit: 


Fall—late afternoon. Introduction to basic conce] 


systems, mathematical foundations and techniques for 


The 


School of Engineeri g 15 
electronic design of computer circuit Prerequisite: Mathematics 111, Electrical En 
gineering 102 or Physics 132 


172 Digital Technique s (3 


Spring—late afte Continuatior f Electrical Engineering 171. Automatic 
programming tec ell-detecting and correcting codes, advanced logical circuit 
design, electronic d of digital tr stor 1 magnetic-core circuits, memory sys 
tems, analog-to-digital techniques, wiring diagrams. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer 
ing 171. 


gital and Ínalog Computer Laboratory (2) 


IN б vs . 1 J 1 
»pring—afternoon. Theory and use of digital and analog computers: programming, 
Operating, logical circuitry, desig troubleshooting Prerequisite: Electrical Engineer 


ing 13 71. Laboratory fee, $11 


о 
189 z ndergraduate Thesis Electrical Engineering (2) 
Academic year 


afternoon and evening. Individual research projects in electrical 
engineering, 
19 ) ; А , 
1 Pros. minar in Digital Ci mputers (1) 
Fall late afternoor ; spring 
nical and nontec hnical 


te afternoon. Oral and written presentation of tech 
pers based on current literature and on original studies, with 


Eroup discussion and critical analysis Prerequisite: senior status. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Li 
) Introdu tio 
Fall 


n to Engine ering* (3) 


. —morning and evening; spring—evening Number systems, computation aids, i R 
*Clentific method, problem solving te hniques, use of mathematical tables. Emphasis IB 
I$ placed on the developme: t of sound reasoning and study methods. | 
TA | 
graphical Communication (2) 
all „evening; spring—morning and eveni g. Spatial visualization, engineering | 
sawing, schematic diagrams, desc riptive geometry. A laboratory course. Laboratory | 
fee, $10 M d 
100 , . ; 
odnalytical Kinematics (3) | 
1-62 and alternate years: spring—morning; 1962-63 1 alternate years: spring | 
e€ veni т . М P wn 
4 nang. Theoretical study of the motion of constrained and unconstrained rigid | 
к= Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil I ngineering 121, Mathematics 
2. oa 
113 The › M 
i | termodynamics l (9) | 
2 morning and evening Theoretical study of fundamental concepts, equations H 
M eto, first and second laws of thermodynamics, entropy, single and two-phase mix | 
е Dan Ё t : " ^ | П 
114 E Prerequisite: Chemistry 12, Math« matics 111, Physics 16. | 
> : | 
© Aermodynamics П (3) [| | 
“pr o ^ 1 1 
p 'ng—late afternoon. Theoretical study of vapor cycles, combustion, gas dynam- H 
» eani . А м : 1 | 
Prope Wuilibrium, multiphase mixtures Prerequisite: Mechanical I ngineering 113 H 
ing б or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 132, Mechanical Engineer Я 
18 е 
‹ ң т Р | 
J Heat Transfer (3) | 
“pri a B ө ae 
tion f morning and evening Heat transter theory, conduction, convection, radia | 
Еи and potential theory applied to conduction Prerequisite: Mathematics 112, | 
| ing Tt Са Engineering 113. Prerequisite ог con urrent registration: Civil Engineer 
2 Pha: | 
1 . ; | 
1961.22! Me tallurgy (3) | 
2 g а : 1 . 
Morning and alternate years: spring—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring | 
ng А d t 4 - 11 
Propert; Physics of metals, crystal and lattice structures, binary and ternary alloys, | 
эм, les of alloys, nonequilibrium conditions, pha Lecture and labora | 


Prereqi 


ıisite: Civil Engineering 125, Mathema 


atorv fee, $10. 


s 
Cour 
hould be completed before the be of the sop 


16 The George Washington University 


123 Advanced Dynamics I (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—eve- 
ning. Shock and vibrations in linear mechanical systems, electromechanical anal- 
ogies, transient and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 100. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Civil Engineering 157. 


124 Advanced Dynamics II (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: spring— 
Advanced study of dynamics of continuous mechanical systems. La- 


evening. 
Mechanical 


grange's equations, Hamilton’s principle, gyrodynamics. Prerequisite: 


Engineering 123. 


135-36 Thermal Power (3-3) 

1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—morning; 1962-63 and 
year evening. Analysis and design principles governing systems anc 
justion engines, heat 
Civil Engineer- 
nt 


alternate years: 


academic 
components in heat-power, gas and vapor turbines, internal coml 
nuclear power systems. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Prerequisite or concurre 


pumps 
ing 132; Mechanical Engineering 114, 118; Physics 191. 
registration: Mechanical Engineering 139. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. 


139 Fluid Machinery (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall—eve 
ning. Positive-displacement machines; hydraulic circuits and servo-mechanism*» 
general theory of dynamic machines; velocity diagrams and work transfer; 
axial, and mixed-flow machines; torque converters and couplings; jet mac hines. s 
ture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132, lechanical Engineering 113. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mechanical Er 123, Laboratory 


fee, $10. 


radia Й 


gineering 


143 Production Analysis (3) 
1961-62 and alternate ye 
ing. Principles of schematic models, mathematical programming, 
operations analysis. Prerequisite: Mathematics 112. 


i | 1 _morn- 
fall—evening; 1962-63 and alternate years: fall- mor 
quality contro» 


146 Dynamics of Compressible Fluids (3) ү 
- і А + spring— 

1961-62 and alternate years: spring—morning; 1962-63 and alternate years: SF съд 
Mathematical theory of compressible fluid flow, flow around immer 


evening. 
‘ , airfoil theory shock-wave theory, thermodynamics of 6 
ture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132, Mechan 


Laboratory fee, $10. 


mpressible fluids. T1 
ical Engineering ^^* 


195-96 Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering (arr.) 


Academic year—as arranged. Special problems approved by 
x P I PF 
senior status and а 


substituted for required senior courses. Prerequisite: 


the Staff. May be 
pproval 0 


the instructor. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
rs in in 


Instructo 
york to 


Prerequisites for graduate courses are not listed explicitly. 
dividual courses will state prerequisites, and may recommend preparatory 


: A ay : 2 
be completed prior to admission to the course. (See also page 34.) 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Ydidates 
] in 


primari 


The School of Engineering offers the following courses | 
for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration. 
this program are offered by the departments of Accounting, 


ly for cal 
- listec 


1 Public 


Other courses 
Business anc 


Administration, Psychology, and Statistics. 


The School of Engineering 


( . " 
19] Engineering Law* (3) 
Spring—evening. The influence of contr ict, property, and tort law upon engineer- 
ing activities, Legal principles relating to the organization and management of engi 
I 


neering companies and governmental departments; ral procedures of interest to en- 
gineers Topics considered inclu ' : 


ude contracts, agency, partnership, corporations, lier 
and expert testimony. 


201 Engir 


ineering {dministration 1 (3) 
Fall evening 


; spring—evening Application of scientific method to the administr 
live processes of (1) planning and (2) organizing; inc luding development of objec 
tives, key factors n planning, basics of org i 


Special problems of organizat 


202 Engineering Id ministration I] (3) 
Fall evening; spr 


Applic 


zation, stages of organizational growth, 


ion in an engineering or scientific ent 


prise. 


: 1 
ng-—evening 


Continuation of Engineering Administration 201. 


ion of scientific method to the ninistrative processes of (3) managing or 
directing (4) evaluation and control. Study of de legation; dece tralization ; per 


sonnel re 


ns; management developme nt; systems engineering; automation: financial 
analysis 


sting, and administrative audits 


9 
406 Human Rel 
Fall 


d 7 су 
ations in Administration (3) 


‘—evening; spring—evening The meaning, principles, and practices of manage- 
ment opment and personnel relations; collective bargaining; principles and prac- 
tices of personnel ai ministration; professional social relations 


9z ° 
“91 Management of Research and Devel 


Fall evening: 
Поп of researc] 


ren ind evelopment 


spring evening. 


is involved in the istra 


amming; 


t ; techniques in pr 
the planning of research and deve lopment; organizations for research, 
Maintenance, control, and evaluation of projects. 

259 " 

* 2 3 . 

“94 Production ar d Maintenance Management (3) 
Fall- evening; spring—evening. Planning, organizing, and managing of production 
and Systems, 1 abilities essen- 


Managerial implications of automation. Study of skills ar 


tis : ч ^ ^ 
lal to industrial management, including maintenance of ¢ 


26] Econ 


ment and real property. 


omic Analysis in Engineering Plannin g (3 


A ning; sprir evening. Applicati A mic principles to engineering 
administration: inputs, outputs, investments, and prices. Studies are made of the 
Methods of inalyzing есоп‹ 47 factors in ex t ` Iternate « ses of administrative 

c Action in government a ıd industry. 


269 
‚з Quantitat: ve Techniques of Engineering Administration (3) 
“Pring evening Application 
Statistica]. 
administr 
on, "oties, and measurements. 
d Operat 
Falle 


of the various quantitative techniques, mathemati 
and other mar 


agement sciences’ techniques to the analysis of engineeri 
ation and the solution of 


administr 


ve problems by the use of models, 


tons Re $t arch (3) 


ods, „д Story, characteristics, capabilities, administrative considerations, cases, meti 
Е and tec hniques, including construction of « eptual and mathematical models. 
2 
" Problems in Ope rations Research (3) 
case Bere? ing. Illustrations of the lication of « perations re 


ex histories: examples of the formulation and preliminary order-of-magnitt 
"amples of } 


roader scope, 
(9-74, ' d 
Acs | Techniques of Opt rations Research (3-3) 
" Cademic ve ge 
Teseay 


ions 
order-ol-magnitude estimation, probability and mathematical sta- 


evening Theory and IDI 
» Including 

» Sym} 1 

^ ymbolic logic, inequality-cons 


on of techniques used in oper 


nary-value pr ms, dynamics of 


( ont undergr айна! " я А 
Mitte “late course which may be taken for graduate cred 

€ On Grac ate St 
"чч udic 


with the approval of the 


48 The George Washington University 


populations, Monte Carlo simulation, strategic gaming, and error and sensitivity 


analysis. 


985 Seminar in Administrative Problems (3) 
evening. Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, 


to candidacy and com 


Academic year 
Prerequisite: admission t 


with group evaluation and discussion 
pletion of at least 18 semester hours of graduate study. 

295 Applied Research in Engineering Administration (arr.) 

Application of established principles to 


f ad- 


Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. 
the development of new knowledge of 8 


new engineering administrative situations; 
ministration. 
296 Research in Engineering {dministration (arr.) 
Creative thinking in engineering à 
development of new hypotheses, 


" 1 . i is 
Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged {minis 
tration, initiation of new theories and principles, ew 


perimentation, proof of theories and hypotheses. 


299-300 Thesis (3—3) 
Academic year—as arranged 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
since they are con- 


serve as foundations for specialization, 
sering fields. 


The following courses 
cerned with a body of knowledge applicable in a variety of engine 


130 Introductory Astronomy (3) 
Coordinate systems and nomenclature used in astronomy, 
alaxies, introduction to сё 
integral calculus ant 


descrip: 
estia 


Spring—evening. 
] one 


tion of astronomical systems from solar system to metag 
mechanics, types of stars, stellar physics. Prerequisites: 


year of college physics. 


154 Automatic Control* (4) 3 
Spring—morning and evening. Theory of automatic contro] systems incisis 
electromechanical, pneumatic, and hydraulic systems. Transient analysis, с 
functions, stability criteria. Experimental study of automatic control systems. Lec ing 
and laboratory. Prerequisite: Electric al Engineering 127 or Mechanical Engineerne 
123. Laboratory fee, $11. 

201 Automatic Control (3) : 1е- 
Fall—evening. Advanced theory of automatic control. Systems analysis, multip 
loop systems, nonlinear systems. 

211 Analysis of Engineering Systems 1 (3) а] anal- 
Fall—afternoon and evening; spring evening. A course in the mathematica! 9... 
ysis of engineering systems employing such topics as complex variables, infinite 8 rob- 
orthogonal functions, matrices and vector spaces, partial differential equations, Dh to 
ability, and calculus of variations. [he required level of preparation is equiva 
Mathematics 111 and 112 as given at this University. 

212 Analysis of Engineering Systems 11 (3) Mathe- 

` Science 211. ? з 


evening. Continuation of Engineering бе meth- 
operational 


differences, 


and transf 
matrices. 


Fall—evening; spring ' 
matical topics include: functions of complex variables, 
ods. numerical solutions of differential equations, finite 
217 Analytical Mechanics (3) 

evening. Fundamental principles, get 
nonholonomic 


oordinate? 


sralized € : $ 
1€ Hamilton 


Fall—evening; spring 
variational principles and Lagrange’s equations, qa 


equations, theory of small oscillations. 


218 Mechanics of Orbits and Trajectories (3) VTL 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Celestial mechanics. Orbits 


tories in force fields. Dynamics of space vehicles. { he 
4 , i 

x : e approva 
* An undergraduuate course which may be taken for graduate credit with th p 


Committee on Graduate Studies 


The School of Engineering 


9« , А : 

220 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) 
Spring—evening. Topological and analytical 
linear resonance, relaxation os illations, 


22] Theory of Elasticity 1 (3) 


Fall—evening. 


methods in nonlinear mechanics, non 


Introduction to mathematical theory of elasticity, analysis of strain 
and stress, generalized Hooke's law, equilibrium equations, Beltrami-Michell equations, 


Strain energy functions, torsion, general flexure. 


222 Theory of Elasticity II (3) 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. First and second boundary-value 


Problems in plane elasticity, uniqueness of solutions, simply and multiply connected 
regions, three-dimensional problems, thermoelasticity, vibration of elastic solids, varia 
tional methods, 

999 ' ; 

< Celestial Mechanics (3) 
Time to be arranged. 


| General equations of motion; Lagrange’s planetary equations; 
disturbing function: 


Delaunay and Poincaré variables; secular inequalities; lunar 
theory; precession and nutation. 


297 p , " 
27 Experimental Stress Analysis (3) 
ime to be [ 


Strain and 
ments, 


arranged. Applications of the theory of elasticity in the analysis of 
stress; theory of gaging for static and dynamic strain and stress measure- 


9 Е. 
431 Fluid Dynamics (3) 


all evening, Theory of compressible and incompressible fluid motion including 
potential motion, circulation and vorticity, mathematical treatment of flow at sub-, 
Тапв., and supersonic velocities, normal and oblique shock, and elements of heat 
233 


Engineering Problems (3) 


hm 4 Е : 
; pring evening. Investigation of problems in engineering science, emphasizing 
ieaginative and systematic application of fundamental principles in engineering, phys- 
А 78, and mathematics. 
441 Sor ' " н 
Science of Engineering Materials (3) 
1961-62 | 


Str and alternate years: fall—evening. Relation of the atomic and microscopic 
tha ше of engineering materials to their physical and mechanical properties and 
" : Д ) 
25 Ir mechanical behavior in engineering applications. 
9l 
^ Magnetoh; drodynamics (3) 


i : wo 
E to be arranged. Study of the interaction of electromagnetic and fluid fields. 
Yhamics of conducting fluids in electromagnetic and magnetic fields. 


909 4 
499-300 Thesis 


Cademic 


(3-3) 


year—as arranged. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Structures (3) 


Tesidy ] € arranged. Structural behavior and failure of metal structures; materials; 
Collana, “esses; analysis and design of connections and members theory of plastic 
apse of struc tures 


plast IC design. 


217 


Mre ngth of Re injorce d ( oncrete Structur 


! 

i ги Tes to 

me to бе arrene u r 1 1 RET tures: exneri- 

Mental | arranged, Modes of failure of reinforced concrete struc ures; experi 

and сој, a on failure; ultimate strength concepts for the analysis of beams, slabs, 
Чр 


а Concrete Structures (3) 


failure of prestressed concrete struc 


tures. „ “© arranged Str 
› Materials: 
Pers. Y 


ictural behavior a 1 
theory, analysis, and design of prestressed concrete structures and 


— 
Se - 


50 The George Washington University 


224 Theory of Plates and Shells (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Classical and modern theories of 
plates and shells, plates and cylindrical shells under different loadings and boundary 
conditions, equations for plates including shear, rotationally symmetric shells under 
small deformations and their applications. 

226 Plasticity of Solids (3) 
1961-62 and alternate years: fall—evening. Plastic flow and fracture of solids; 
theory of elastic perfectly plastic solids, including basic concepts, limit analysis 0 
beams, rigid frames, and plane stress problems; theory of fracture. 


234 Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Dynamic geology in the formation and 


properties of soils: Boussinesq and Westergaard equations for stresses ond deforma- 
solutions of La- 


tions in soil masses; analysis of settlement; flow of water in soils; 
; theory 


place-type equations for seepage involving foundations, earth dams, and wells 
of frost action. 

235 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) ; 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Theories of soil strength and condi 
tions for failure, bearing capacity of footings, pile foundations, theories of lateral еа! 
pressure, stability of slopes, soil dynamics. 

238 Foundation Engineering (3) | 
ome P k : anics in the 
Time to be arranged. Principles of soil mechanics and struc tural mechanics y t 
:nalvsis and design of spread footings, mat and pile foundations, retaining walls, shee 
piling and water front structures. 

251 Theory of Structures 1 (3) 


Fall—evening. Classical and modern methods of structural analysis; basic theory of 


i ~ e : J - : nd 

plane structures; statically indeterminate structures, including continuous beams à 
trusses and arches; limit-load analysis; special problems. 

252 Space Structures (3) бы 
1962-63 and alternate years: spring—evening. Theory of structures in three dim 
sions: trusses, rigid frames, and thin-shell structures. 

253 Theory of Structures II (3) а 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—evening. Statically indeterminate struct or 


" . " 2 2:3 В (УГУ 
theory, including single and multi-span rigid frames and arches, deflection theory 


arches and suspension bridges, thermal stress, and failure of structures. 

254 Theory of Structural Dynamics (3) 

1961-62 and alternate years: spring—evening. Analysis of elastic C 
various dynamic loadings, both steady-state and transient, including vibrations 9 
frames, plates, and thin shells. 

256 Theory of Elastic Stability (3) js of 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. Beam-column problems and metho tigi 
analysis (including numerical analysis) ; lateral buckling of beams; buckling 9 
frames, arches, plates, stiffened plates, and shells; inelastic buckling. 


structures under 
f rig 


272 Experimental Structural Analysis (3) ell 
Time to be arranged. Experimental analysis of truss, rigid frame, 


structures; large- and small-deflection models; similitude. 


plate, and sh 


275 Concepts of Structural Design (3) ined 
Time to be arranged. Mechanical behavior and failure of structures a» dore pe ? 
by properties of materials, nature of structure, and type of loading; selection ol ty 
structure; structural analysis, its applications and possible simplifications. 


ELECTRICAL, ENGINEERING 
203 Operational Analysis of Linear Systems (3) | me 


Fall—evening. Transient analysis of linear, lumped-parameter Е 
Laplace transforms. 


electrical anc 


chanical systems by operational methods with emphasis on 
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205 Electronic Circuit Analysis (3) 
Spring—evening Methods of linear and nonlinear analysis applied to passive and 
active networks including vacuum-tube and transistor circuits, and magnetic and dielec- 
tric amplifiers. 


207 Steady-state Network {nalysis (3) 

Spring—evening. Analysis of Jumped, linear networks: determinants, loop and node 
analysis, network theorems, four-terminal networks, filters, complex frequency, network 
functions, and general network properties. 


ә , . t. . ` 

209 Electromagnetic Field Analysis (3) 
Fall—evening. Electrostatics, magnetics, and Maxwell’s equations: solutions of 
Laplace’s equation, retarded potentials, electromagnetic waves in bounded media, field 
analysis techniques. 

211 Physical Electronics (3) 


Fall—evening Physical principles underlying operation of various electronic devices 
including vacuum tubes, electron lenses, transistors, and recent solid-state electronic 
devices. 


“19 Analysis of Modulation and Noise (3) 
Spring—evening. Analysis by Fourier series and integrals of signals and linear net- 
works, modulation and spectra, noise analysis including probability method of deter 
mining power spectra. 

23] Basic Concepts of Digital Com puters (3) 
Spring evening. The programmed system, log and system design of digital com- 
puters, special-purpose digital computers, the of switching circuits and computor 
og 


Bic, reliability, digital electronic circuits, modern develop 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


2 Thermodynamics (3) 
Fall—evening. Reversible and irreversible processes, equilibrium, ideal and van der 
ects, radiation. 


aal’s gases, dilute solutions, phase equilibria, electric and magnetic 
А ntroduction to kinetic theory and statistical mechanics. 
13 Heat Transfer (3) 
“pring—evening. Physical and mathematical concepts of heat transfer phenomena 
under steady and unsteady conditions, including: Stefan-Boltzmann and Planck laws 
Or radiation, Fourier heat equation for conduction, dimensional analysis, and boundary 
ayer theory for convection. 


215 Gas Dynamics (3) 


pring—evening. Theory of gas dynamics including: combustion, shock phenomena, 
ә “ynamics of flow, and heat transfer for high temperature gases. 
in 
09 E А M» . r 
> Hype rsonic Fluid Dynamics (3) ' 
ime to be arranged. Small disturbance theory; Newtonian theory; constant-density 
Solutions; thin shock layers; viscous interactions; free molecule and rarefied gas flows. 


25 ' 
9 Combustion Processes (3) 
ime 


to be arranged. Thermodynamics of combustion; chemical kinetics; flame 
9s Propagation; combustion of liquids and solids; detonation processes. 
06 3 . А : j 
Reaction Kinetics (3) 
om to be arranged. Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and hetero- 
neous reactions in gaseous and liquid systems. 


REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE COURSES FROM OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Л On the following 


Ins TH : й А P я р ۰.1 
truction, which are required in one or more of the engineering curricula. 
{ T 


pages appears a list of courses, offered in other departments 
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a Eo re : 
| Та Courses in the options of the Bachelor of Science in Engineering curriculum are 
b to be selected from the offerings of the department of option with the approval 
of the executive officer of the department. A complete listing of courses in these 
departments appears in the general catalogue of the University. 
Required elective courses in the humanities and social studies may be selected 
from the offerings of the following departments of instruction: 
Art Romance Languages and Literatures 
Classical Languages and Literatures Slavic Languages and Literatures 
English: Economics 
American Literature Geography 
English Literature History 
Germanic Languages and Literatures Political Science 
Philosophy Sociology and Anthropology 
Religion | 
‘ : 7 2 , : е 
Courses offered in these departments are described in the general catalogue of t 
University. k 
di ane, i : "s ; : oa) taken 
Electives (other than required electives in the humanities and social studies) Re 4 
> : we ne 
to fulfill the 140 semester hour degree requirement need not be confined to t | 
. p . е 5 . ` . ani 1a 
above list, but credit is not given for courses in Physical Education or Sete 
Studies. Credit is not given for English A, B; Mathematics 3, 6; or Speech Р. 
ACCOUNTING 
115 Survey in Accounting (3) 1a id 
б i : ; : tib a is 
Accounting systems used by single proprietorships and corporations with emphass de 
methods of compiling, analyzing, classifying, and summarizing accounting d: i 
use of accounting information in the management process, Not open for crec it 
counting or Business Administration majors. 
215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) { cost 
r н x > ^ А : e 0 © 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; study asis on 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls with emphas 
their use in the management process. 
293 Budget Preparation and Control (3) аб 
. б М М . 1 ina f ) 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, installati y 
operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in the management of cor 
industrial, and government organizations, 
| AIR SCIENCE 
| 131 
t Basic COURSE 
Л: E И 
d 1-2 Leadership Laboratory—F reshman Year (1-1) ] bearing: 
$ Cadet basic airman training. Military courtesy, discipline, appearance, ап‹ Minimum 
| | element, flight squadron, and mass formation drill; parades and ceremonies. * 
15 hours a semester. Laboratory fee, charged one time a year, $3. 
1 11-12 Leadership Laboratory—Sophomore Year (1-1) 11 phases of 
\ Cadet noncommissioned officer training. Military bearing and panies Prerequi- 
| | drills and ceremonies, command voice training and command responsibi "Minimum 
| site: Air Science 1-2 and 22 for men; Air Science 1-2 for women. + 
hours a semester. Laboratory fee, charged one time a year, $3. 
| 22 Air Science—Freshman Year (2) igation, 
a | control, nav Ё d 


Foundations of Air Power. General survey of air power to include an 
and propulsions systems; space vehicles; military instruments of nat 


professional opportunities in the United States Air Force. 


ional security» 


ol lir St lence Sophomor Y ear (2) 


Foundations of Air Power. General survey of t roots and deve opment of aerial 
warlare emphasizing the principles of war mcepts of employment of forces, and the 
^ ow . ; : а 
impact of chanzi: 


weape systems lreatment of : ial warfare is undertaken to in 
clude targets ai 


d weapon 
ADVANCED Cours! 
101-2 Air Science 


k i . 1 vw 131 y ] „е in 
Air Force Of er Development Knowledge and skills required of a junior officer ir 


. d 1 1 1 

| the Air For 5; Fiet - half. 3 udes staff orgar n and func tions. Secon half 
Шы te lov Шаг AE Prerequisite or concurrent registration: rgo 

ness Administrat ) 3 w re 1 be taken in the same semester of the 


academic year, 


103. 1 Leadership Laboratory Junior Year 


* 3 я D e "os су 
(Credit is a part of Air Science 101-2) 1 
| 7s e uniform, parades 
Cadet nonc ommissioned officer and officer training. Wearing of the uniform, pa 
and ceremonies, 


id IG g 
commands and command voice. Cadets perform duties involving 
planning 


; ia nphasis placed on leadership 
ind supervision of Cadet Corps activities. | mphasis place 
and management proficien 


105 


cy. Minimum 15 hours a semester 


Summer Training Unit—Between Junior and Senior Years (required) 
Attendance at a four-week Air Force ROTC summer training unit at an Air Force 
ase within 
tion flying. 
ment, 


Ar i : "ram consists of familiariza 
continental United States is mandatory Program « : e. d uip 
] ~ . ала haan tivity I equ 
physical training, individual weapons, Air | © Dase аси" Rx 
field exercises, air base problems, and leadership t: 


151-59 Air Scien, Senior Ула аА i | 
First half: we ither and. navi n. А study of the weather and lal aspects 
x airmanship, such as temperature, pressure, air masses, precipitation, weather « M = 
апа dead reckonin iavigation Gon. the Air Force officer A study | € 
rials to help the cadet make a rapid, 1djustment to active uty 4 i | nns 
the United States Air Force Prerequ cor rent registrati | ш са Ke ( rae 
‘t and Geography 146, which are not t һе taken in the same semester of the асг 


demi year, 
159 с : EUN 

9-4 Leadership Laboratory—Senior Year 
( Credit isa part of Air Science 151-52 
C 


adet off 


| 
* ; л А hrough 
4 cer training. Cadet conduct y гъз 
chai 9f command, instruct tes, 1 supe g an 
& ini 2 " , 1 ler 
Administration. Preparation for commissioned officer 1 
smp and managerial responsibilities. Minimum 15 ! 
BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
9 
“0 C a 
Contract {dmini on (3) 
j marily for students in the Engines ring Administration program. 1 ur - 
lon, negoti ition, and renegotiation of « cts betwee t government апа 1 34 
, and т gotiat > мес. 
У engineering, scientific and other es, facilities, a nateriai 
Юй! тал E , . a 
Ntract Policies: fixed price and cos g, ¢ 
PUBLI 
213 Adm; 
Sel “ministration in Government (3) 
ected topic s in problems of fed ministration. witl p: ent to the 
Tole of Co rates 


ngress and the public in the administrative processes 


Ts 
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CHEMISTRY 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) 
A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Lecture, laboratory, and recitation. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. 
Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. 


‘ ENGLISH 

A English Practicet 
A course in reading and writing designed to assist the foreign student 
deficiencies in the use of English. Special attention is given to spelling, synte 
mar, idiom, and vocabulary. 

B English for Foreign Students} (3) 
For second-semester foreign students not yet ready for English 1. Writing 
paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, vocabulary, ant 


in overcoming 
ix, gram- 


of expository 
] style. 


1 English Composition* (3) 
Review of grammar, exercise in composition, readings. 


IX English Composition* (3) 

An intensive course in English grammar and composition to which are ка 
dents whose placement tests show them inadequately prepared for the regular wor e 
English 1. The course begins with detailed instruction, drill, and exercises Wn еч 
basic structure of the English language and in the writing of paragraphs; it continu з 
with the content of English 1. English 1X meets буе hours a week and cm 
semester hours of credit. The tuition fee is $97 (the regular fee of $24 a seines 
hour, plus an additional fee of $25). 


assigned stu: 


hà 


English Composition* (3) 
The second half of the six hour English Composition course requir 


5 
ed of all studens 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques and in г 


esearc 
procedure. 
MATHEMATICS 


3 College ilge brat (3) 
Exponents and logarithms; linear equations; complex numbers; qua: 
introduction to theory of equations; mathematical induction and the binon 
permutatons, combinations, and probability; determinants; progressions. 


site: one year each of high school algebra and high school geometry. 


Iratic equations; 
rial theorem» 
Prerequi 


6 Plane Trigonometry? (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high sch 
Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


yol geometry or 


12 Analytic Geometry (3) yest 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6, or two years of high school algebra, one 
high school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry. 


29 Calculus I (3) иһ applic 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and trigonometric functions with 
tions, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Mathematics 12. 


30 Calculus 11 (3) , a method 
Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions with applications 2, 2 
of integration, vectors, and parametric equations, Prerequisite: Mathema 


. Г „ntials 0 й 
+ Before students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essent superio 
> rk 


lary, spelling, grammar, standard usage and writing skill. Those students who sk 
ity may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from one or both halves of the 
tion course; those who are inadequately prepared for English 1 will be assignec 
English 1 or 1X is prerequisite to all other courses in English 


+ Credit is not given for English A, B; Mathematics 3, 6; or Speech B 
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3] Calculus 111 ( 


Infinite series, 


istration therefor), or Mathematics 20. 
] 11 Math. matics 
Differentia] 


athematics 30, 31. 


for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


112 Math. matics for Engir rs and Physicists II (3) 
Topics from advanced 
› "m" 
rerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 13 


PHYSICS 
1] 


Introductor y Physics (3) 


Àn introduc tion to tl | 


; introduction to vectors; 

and the properties of matter. This course may be taken as a terminal course by non 
Science students who wish an introduction to the physic al sciences. Prerequisite: 
high school algebra and plane geometry. Lecture, laboratory, and recitation. Material 
fee, $11. ; 

14 General Physics | 


Mechanics, wave motion, and sound. Prerequisite: Physics 11. Prerequisite or con- 
Current 


registration: Mathematics 29. Lecture. laboratory, and recitation. Material 
fee, $11, 


ıe phenomena of light, heat, force, energy 


) 
2J 


9 General Physics (3) 
L ectric ity 


es and magnetism. Prerequisite: Physics 14. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration ; 


| Mathematics 30, Lecture, lab ratory, and recitation. Material fee, $11. 
бе, : 

Ge neral Physics (3) 

Mode WEDE 
and consent of the instruct 


Th physics, molecular structur 


; er, structure of the atom. Prerequisite: 
ysics 13 or 15, Mathematics 30, 


r 


J Quantum and Solid State Physic s (3) 
19 ‘marily for engineers, Prer quisite: Physics 16, Mathematics 111. 
l Nuc 
Nuclear Reactors (3) 


Ne к я : 1 T. А е 
, Cütron physics: sources of neutrons, neutron reactions, slowing down and diffusio: 


int “ti ‘ h 4 
E TOduction to transport theory; fission process; reactor types; basic theory of homo- 

ous and heterogeneous reactors, including specific numerical studies from recent 
pu Dlications 


* Prerequisite: Physics 16 or 8, Mathematics 31 or 20. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ples 0] Human Relations (3) 
"marily 


Y for students in the Ei 
p Ychologica] principles involved 


l45 Princi 


ineering Administration program. Survey of the 
dealing with individuals and groups. 


107 STATISTICS 
УИА 
imp tics Jor Engineers (3) 
“Die Le 1 - , . 
ing 100г Is, discrete and сот TA Ве. ee ener 
testing Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hypothe 


estimation, n 


М i 7 r r d. 
6 onparametric tests, Emphasis оп engineering applications, Pre 
ifferenti 


al and integral calculus. 


Serial Statistics 


7 i م‎ 7 
timarily f and Quality Control (3) 


Statistic 1 Or students in the Engineering Administration program. The application of 
Stical prin. 1 Е оону 
Placed ,. Principles and practices to management and quality « Emphasis i 


n the use of 
and stanc 


quality 


statistical techniques in making management deci 


is, controlling 
lardization. Prerequisite: Statistics 107 or the equivalent 


partial differentiation, multiple integrals, solid geometry, improper in- 
tegrals, and differential equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 (or concurrent reg- 


equations, vector analysis, introduction to matrix algebra. Pre requisite: 


culus, partial differential equations, and complex variables. 
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271-72 Statistical Information Theory (3-3) 


A year course: credit is not given for the first half until the second half is completed. 
Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of information theory; their significance ane 
general properties. Shannon's coding theorem, channel capacity, and transmission 0 
information; inequalities of information theory 
tistical problems of discrimination and hypothesis 
theory of information; 


and sufficiency; applications to sta- 
testing; asymptotic distribution 
analysis of contingency tables; loss of information due 10 
grouping and sequential analysis; comparison of experiments. 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
The obj 


E jective s of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
es for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to pro- 

Mote the general welfare of the Unive rsity. 3 
ld = le members are those who have matriculated in any school of the U niversity 
9 have left the Unive rsity in good standing, or any person who is or has been 


a me ^ е Tos * 
hember of the teac hing, rese arch, or administrative staff of the Unive rsity, or the 
Oard of 


Who are 
Sity G 


Trustees of the Univers ity. Active members are those eligible me mbers 
current contributors to or life members of The George W ashington Univer- 
eneral Alumni Association, the Alumni Associations of any school of the Uni- 

» Or contributors to the Alumni Fund. 
тїшє Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street NW., Washington 6, D. С. 

* [р umni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of address 
pation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
The Engi 
With the > 
oa ‹ eneral Alumni Association since that time. Its objects are to unite the 
Mote E" and Faculty of the School of I igineering in closer fellowship, to pro- 


arge, general welfare of the School of Engineering and of the University at 
56, to foster 
уе 


ineer Alumni Association was organized іп 1936 and has been affiliated 


activities of the engineering organizations гесо‹ eniz ed by the Uni- 
rsity 


‚а 
nd to advance the profession of engineering in general. 
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A Degrees: 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, 7, 18, 31- 
Absence, regulations concerning 32 
See Attendance Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 7, 18, 
Academic status of the University, 3 31, 32-33 Е 
Accounting, courses in, 52 Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, ^ 
Administration, Officers of, 2 18, 31, 33 
Administrative Assistants, 5 Bachelor of Science in Engineering, 7, 
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Air Science, courses in, 52-53 Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 26 
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Assistants in Instruction, 5 Dormitories, 11 
Attendance, 24, 29 Dropping courses, 21-22, 26-27 
B E 
Business and Public Administration, Electrical Engineering: 
courses in, 53 Graduate courses in, 50-51 
Undergraduate courses in, 43-45 2.33 
G Undergraduate curriculum in, 31, 32- | 
Emeritus Faculty, 4 
Calendar for 1961-62, vi-vii Employment, student, 12 
Changes in program of studies, 21-22, 26- ^ Engineering Administration: 1 ч 
27 Bachelor of Science in Engineering, op 
Chapel, 12 tion in, 34 
Chemistry : Courses in, 46-48 E 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering, op Engineering Science, graduate courses "" 
tion in, 34 48—49 
Courses іп, 54 Engineers’ Council, 14 
Civil Engineering: English: 
Graduate courses in, 49-50 Courses in, 54 
Undergraduate courses in, 41-43 Use of correct, 28 5. 38 
Undergraduate curriculum in, 31-32 Entrance requirements, 18-19, 34-35, 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the Uni Examinations: 
versity, 30 Advanced Placement, 18-19 
SEE А150 Inside back cover College Entrance Board, 18 Master's 
| Committees of the Faculty, 6 Comprehensive examination, tor * * 
Teeth Conduct, 29 degrees, 35, 37 
Е. a tft Contents, table of, v For admission, 18 à standing or 
[a bud Counseling center, 12 For qualifying for advanced § t 
TB j Courses of Instruction, 41-56 waiving curriculum requireme 
n" ! Credit: 19 - i 
VN Credit hours, explanation of, 41 SEE А180 IN Calendar 
Hm Credit hours, maximum allowed full- and Graduate Record, 20, 28 
i f part-time students, 24 Physical, 10 
ү. For summer school work, 28 ; 
|! d Toward a degree, 27 F 
Transfer from other institutions, 17, 19, Faculty: T 
1 35 Alphabetical list, 4-9 
А | р Standing committees, 6 
ATO Fees, 19-21 
Y Davis-Hodgkins House, 13 Financial aid, 23 
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Financial regulations, 20-21 
"oreign students, 13 
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Government of the University, 3 
'rades, 25 
Grading system, 25 
"raduate study, 34-40 
E dmission to, 34 
"raduation : 
Application for. 28 
ates 
SEE 
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Health Administration, 10-11 
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1 ıe University. 3 
onor © 
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onors, 29-30 
onors I ist, 97 


Ours of Instruction, 8 
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International House, 13 
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Labo s 
atory fees and deposits, 20 
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Library. 19 30 es of Instruction 
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^a E accommodations. ll 
0an funds, 23 


«tion of the l niversity, 3 
ast and Found” Office, 30 


M 
lachine 


“Nginee 
athe 


Computer, Bachelor of Scien 
‘Ting option in, 34 

matics: 
Jachelor of 
, tion in 34 
OUrses in, 54- Gc 
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eChanie 
T. al Engineerii g 
id uate courses in. 5] 
Ndergy < Ва 
Jnd. Eraduate courses іп, 45—46 
erer x : v Я 
Medic; graduate curriculum in, 31, 3 


privileges. 10 11, 19 
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* School of Engineerin 
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cience in Engineering 
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Placement Office, 12 

Prizes, 23 

Probation, 26 

Professional organizations, 16 
Programs of study, 7 

Property, responsibility for, 30 
Psychology, courses in, 55 

Public Administration, courses in, 53 
Publications, student, 16, 19 
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Quality-point index, 25 
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Readmission, 17-18 


Refunds, 21-22 
Registration, 19 
Regulations, 24-30 
Religious life, 11-12 
Religious organizations, 16 


28-29 


Residence requirements, 
ROT( 
See Air Force Reserve Officers Training 
Corps 
Rules of the University, right to change, 30 


Scholarship requirements, 25-26, 35 

Scholarships, 22-23 

Service School credits, 9 

Sororities, 16 

Staff of Instruction, alphabetical list, 4-5 

Statistics, courses in, 55-56 

Student: 
Activities, 13-15 
Organizations, 15-1 
Placement Office, 12 
Publications, 16 


Union, 12-13 


Suspension, 26 
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l'es i Counseling 


Thesis, 29, 35, 37 
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ELECTRONICS—AN ESSENTIAL IN MODERN ENGINEERING 
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Washing ton 6, D. C. 


J 


Academic ey ан 
lemic programs leading to degrees are offered in the following colleges and 


Schools: 


Junior College: А 


` \ssociate in Arts ( А, A.) and Associate in Science (A.S.) 
olumbian Col 


4 lege: Bachelor of Arts (A.B.), Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of 
ge in Medical Techr ology (B.S. in Med. Tech.), Master of Arts (A.M.), Mas- 
ter of Fine Arts (M.F. \.), and Master of Science (M.S.) 
raduate Council: Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 

School of Medicine: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 

“aw School: Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws 
(LL.M.), Master of 


American P Ч M i Sci 
an Practice) (M. Com ( 1. Prac.) ). and Doctor of Juridical Science 
(SJ.D.) ( . L. Ay і. Pre .)). and I or r ol Juridical í cience 


Comparative Law (M. Comp. L.), Master of Comparative Law 


Scl PT... 
100] of Engine ring: Bachelor of Civil E 


. I 
trical Engineering (B.E.E.), Bachelor of M 
elor of Science 


(Ms, in Eng.) 
, Science (T) Se.) 


Ch 1 
00] ot Pharma y: 
: of Seit 


igineering (B.C.E.), Bachelor of Elec- 
echanical Engineering (B.M.E.), Bach- 
in Engineering (B.S. in Eng.), Master of Science in Engineering 
Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of 


1 Bachelor of Science in Pharmac y (B.S 
^in of pa Pharmacy (M.S. in Phar.) | FS аре ps 
ence in E" at = Bachelor of Arts in Education (A.B. in Ed.), Bachelor of Sci- 
"ма (BS С ^ nomics (B.S. in HE), Bac helor of Science in Physical Educa- 
fessional ES ms Master of Arts in Education (A.M. in Ed.), Advanced Pro- 
Ч ertificate (Аду. апа Doctor of Education (Ed.D.). 
|] 


. in Phar.) and Master 


Sch ] 
100] ol Governm 


it, Business, and 1 І па! Affairs: Bachelor of Arts in Gov- 

ernment f / яр жч драго die - o etree ate ae senje RS 
tt Es in Govt.), Bachelor of Business Ac tration (B.B.A.), Master of 
In Governn ent (A.M. in Govt. Master of Busine ministration (M.B.A.), 


vi оог of Business Administration (D.B.A.) 
(А.$. (С.С Y ي‎ idies: Assoc ate in Arts ( L.A. (( G.S.) ), Associate in Scien e 
of Arts (AB К. зене in Secretaria tion ( \.Sec.Adm.), Bachelor 
of Arts b C. def .)), Bachelor ес Serene а / (BS. in ath ret 
ministration (A M ship (A.M. in Contr.), N of Arts in Governmental Ad- 
\.), and Мал, T Govt. Adm.), Master of Arts in International Affairs (A.M. 
а Master of A 


In J 
irts in Personnel Management (A.M. in Per. Mgmt.) 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, counselors, and 
administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and to offer opportunities 
to teachers of experience to extend their education. The School includes the depart- 
ments of Education, Physical Education, and Home Economics. It offers both grad- 
uate and undergraduate work. Other departments of the University provide gen- 
aa education and subject-matter courses needed for a well-balanced program of 
er edifcation. 
к curricula are provided for liberal arts graduates, housewives, and retired 
Wide Ty personnel who wish to prepare for teaching. The School also provides a 
X Tange of courses of interest to emergency teachers who wish to qualify for 
Ing certificates and teachers who wish to renew licenses. 
aboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading and 
2 clinics. In cooperation with public and private schools and a wide variety 
Social agencies, ample opportunity for field experience is provided. 
е E schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both full-time 
а рн students. By attending evening, Saturday, and summer classes, teach- 
Tange 1e schools of the metropolitan Washington area and others within commuting 
tions, may complete all the requirements for a degree without giving up their posi- 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


T : : У 2 
; не University began offering professional courses for teachers іп 1904-5 and 
7 it established a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division of Educa- 
I 
t Eis Dean and Assistant Deans of the School of Education are members ex officio of all committees. 
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tion became the Teachers College which, in its early years, was concerned largely 
with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. 

In 1928, the Teachers College became the School of Education and greater pro- 
vision was made for advanced study. Since that time the graduate enrollment has 
steadily increased with the result that today the School has a considerably larger 
number of graduate than undergraduate students. 


ADVANTAGES OF STUDY IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Washington is rich in the resources needed by teachers, counselors, and admin- 
istrators to supplement classroom instruction. In addition to the library facilities 
of the University, the Library of Congress; the Library of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and many special collections provide unexcelled oppor 
tunities for reading and research. The operation of all branches of the Nationa 
Government may be observed. Among the art galleries are the National Gallery 
of Art, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Art Gallery, Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery, and the National Museum. The music calendar of Washington is a full опе, 
and includes concerts by the National Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Those interested in science find many T€ 
sources for study at the National Museum, the National Zoological Park, the Unite 
States Botanic Garden, and the Aquarium of the Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. Students have unique opportunities to become acquainte 
with the work of the Office of Education, the National Education Association, е 
American Council on Education and many other national organizations with head- 
quarters in Washington. 

ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by the regional accrediting 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This 15 
important to students who wish to transfer credits from one institution to another. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of University 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The School of Education is accredited by the National Council for Ave 
of Teacher Education, is a member of the American Association of Colleges 201 
Teacher Education, and was a charter member of the National Association © 0 
leges and Departments of Education prior to the merger of that association Wil 
others to form the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


reditation 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


assumption 


Programs of study for the education of teachers are based upon the | the 
0 


that every teacher should have а broad general education, adequate mastery 

content of instruction, and professional competence. ‘on 
The relative emphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total educat! 

of teachers varies in accordance with the purposes of each program. Fo 

elementary school teachers, since they teach all subjects, require content pre 

of greater breadth and less specialization than secondary school teachers. tion 
It is the view of the School of Education that an acceptable minimum educa 


r instance 
para tion 
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for teaching requires not less than four years of full-time study or the equivalent 
part-time study. For superior preparation teachers are urged to plan for five years 
of full-time study or the equivalent part-time study. 

The student may choose any one of the following three plans to achieve superior 
educational preparation for teaching: 

l. Upon receiving the Bachelor's degree, he may take a teaching position and, 
after acquiring some professional experience, return to the School for graduate 
Study leading to the Master’s degree. This plan enables students with Bachelor’s 
degrees to start earning immediately and, by teaching experience, to illuminate 
graduate study which will follow. However, by delaying acquisition of the Master’s 
degree the student cannot command the higher salary usually associated with this 

€gree and may prejudice his opportunity for promotion. 

2. The student may choose to pursue full-time graduate study leading to the 

Master's degree immediately after receiving the Bachelor's degree. This plan is 
of advantage to students who wish to defer the decision to seek a Master's degree 
until completion of the undergraduate program and to students transferring from 
other institutions, whose transferred credits fit more readily into this plan than 
Into the five-year plan discussed below. Both this program and the five-year 
Program enable the student to command a higher beginning salary and be con- 
sidered for early promotion. 
i 3. For those whose professional aims are established at the beginning of the 
Junior year, the School offers a five-year integrated program of study leading to 
t e Bachelor's and Master's degrees conferred simultaneously. This program per- 
Mits careful planning from the outset to meet the demands of the teaching position 
tor which the student is preparing; it permits adequate mastery of the content of 
Instruction in two teaching fields; and advances the professional sequence of courses 
lo the fourth and fifth years, thus providing a more adequate academic preparation. 
'udents are advised to choose the five-year program if possible. 


The first two years of all programs of study are administered by Columbian Col- 
PBe of Arts and Sciences of the University. During these two college years the stu- 
ent is encouraged to follow the curriculum designed to prepare him for the program 

0 талар he wishes to pursue later in the School of Education. Students who have 
ES other curricula may be admitted to the School of Education with deficien- 

3 which they must make up before graduation. Members of the Faculty of the 

chool of Education serve as advisers to students enrolled in Columbian College of 

FS and Sciences curricula leading to degree programs in the School of Education. 
t each registration students must have their programs approved by their advisers. 

Ert also urged to seek counsel in the budgeting of time for the inclusion of 
"ademic student activities and off-campus cultural opportunities for the de- 


Ve я 
pment of a well-rounded personality. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Men 


T 


patere are three curricula leading to this degree. The curriculum in Physical 
“ation with an academic Minor is designed to prepare students for teaching 
* 
Physi 
Bache ica! Education may also be chosen as a minor teaching field by candidates for the degree of 
of Arts in Education. See page 18. 
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ademic subject 


positions in smaller schools where it is necessary to teach an ac 
uca- 


in addition to physical education. The curriculum in Physical and Health Ed 


tion prepares for the teaching of physical education in the larger schools. The 
curriculum in Physical Education and Recreation is planned for those who wish 


to be prepared to direct programs of recreation in addition to the teaching 0 
physical education. 


PREREQUISITE 


The following two-year curriculum offered in Columbian College of Arts and 


Sciences, is required for admission to the School of Education as a candidate for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Men. 

1 Semester 

Hours 

English „English 1 or LX, 2.................. CONSE ЯНЕ ИВА Note о.е 8 

Science Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2 (Freshman year) 6 Ча 

Chemistry 3-4 (Sophomore year) .................. неее нен 
Social Studies .... ..History 71-72; Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, 6 
ог 9—10 ЖО аА — 6 


Sociology and Anthropology 1-2................... een 

Physical Education 41, 43-44, 47; Speech 1 or 11 
(Freshman year) ............... nero rone enun 10 

Physical Education 45-46, 49, 5 
22 (Sophomore year)........ 


Elective e MORE 


Major Prerequisites ...... 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The minimum requirements for this degree are 66 semester hours, distributed 
as follows: 
Curriculum in Physical Education With an Academic Minor 
TAT ” Semester 
JUNIOR YEAR Hours 
Education 109-10 . „Human Development, Learning, and Teaching... ў 
Education 121-22 Society and the School............................... - өөө 
Physical Education 1 ..Adapted Physical Education and Physica 
tions .. 


Teaching Recreationa 
Practice in Teaching Physical Education.. 
..School and Community Health Programs.. 
..Methods and Materials for Health Education... 


Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physical Education 
Physiology 115 . 

Academic Teaching Fie 


SENIOR YEAR Hour, 

Eie TON. Ll ——— Common Teaching Skills in Secondary Schools 6-9 
Education 134 „Student Teaching in Secondary Schools....... pcs 
Physical Education 103.......... History and Principles of Physical Education "E 
Physical Education 115—16..... Teaching Team Sports in Secondary Schools... 3 
Physical Education 131............ Tests and Measurements in Physical Education. 3 
Physical Education 138... 'ganization and Administration of Physical Education 8-11 
Academic Teaching Ё'бед...............................-..ә----‚‚‚---өөөөөөөөөөөөзөвөөөөөөөөөөөөөөзөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөӨӨ — ا‎ 
30-36 
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Curriculum in Physical and Health Education 


JUNIOR YEAR Semester 
Hours 
Education 109-10 ЧУ ...Нитап Development, Learning, and Teaching.. 6 
;ducation 121-22 .... Society and the School.................................—.. "x 
Physical Education 107.. 'eaching Recreational Dance.... ] 
ysical Education 109-10......Leadership Organization in the Intramural Program... 4 
ysical Education 113-14......Practice in Teaching Physical Education....................... 1 
E ysical Education 121............ School and Community Health Programs................. 3 
hysical Education 122 .Methods and Materials for Health Education.. 3 
Physiology 115 .Physiology 3 
ective 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


Education 131 .Teaching Skills in Secondary Schools 


;ducation 134 ...... .Student Teaching in Secondary School 6-9 
hysical Education 103 .History and Principles of Physical Education. 3 
hysical Education 105... .Adapted Physical Education and Physical Ex 
Руш; tions .. 3 
Physical Education 115-16...... Teaching Team Sports in Secondary Schools......... 4 
tysical Education 131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education AH 
hysical Education 138... Organization and Administration of Physical Educatio 3 
lective 5.8 
Curriculum in Physical Education and Recreation 
— "D Semester 
Edu : JUNIOR YEAR omen 
> cation 109 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching................ 3 
mucation 121-22 .. Society and the School........................ инникини men er ND 
Ysical Education 4 Introduction to Recreation. 2 
рр sical Education 107. ..Teaching Recreational Dance. Aber 
P Ysical Education 109—10.....Leadership Organization in the Intramural Program... 4 
JSical Education 113-14......Practice in Teaching Physical Education... — 
P deri Education 121. School and Community Health Programs. 3 
de ical Education 132. .Camp Leadership „ье 1 
tysical Education 151- .„.. Recreational Leadership Activities......................—. 6 


ective 


Educsi: SENIOR YEAR | ec 
Edu ation 131 . Teaching Skills in Secondary Schools... сүи 
Ph Cation 134 . 6-9 
Physical Education ن05‎ History and Principles of Physical Education.. 3 
ivsical Education 122 Methods and Materials for Health Education... 3 
sica] Education 131. l'ests and Measurements in Physical Education.............. : 
iysica] Education 138. Organization and Administration of Physical Education é 
P lysica] Education 161.... Community Organization for Recreation = pente 3 
Elective Education 162 Administration of Community Recreation Programs...... 3 


Bachelor of Science in Physical Education for Women 


The Phye: à i : . / i 
ہیا‎ Physical Education major curriculum is designed to prepare students for 
hing ; : te 
ng in elementary and secondary school programs of physical education. 
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Semester 
Geology 1-2: Introductory Geology Hours 
Physics 11, 12: Introductory Physics 
Zoology 1-2: Introduction to Zoology 
(A student offering for admission two or more acceptable senior high school 
units in the above areas of science may be exempted from one semester of this 
requirement.) 
Mathematics 
One semester to supplement senior high school courses chosen from the fol- 
lowing 3 
Mathematics General Mathematics 
Mathematics 3: College Algebra 
Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry 
Mathematics 12: Analytic Geometry 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States or 
Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, жуш MARCELLO READE OA > 6 
Another Social Science chosen from the following courses.................. enne 6 
Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics 
Geography 51,52: Introduction to Geography ; World Regions 
History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization 
History 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States 
Political Science 1 and 9, 1 and 10, or 9-10: Introduction to Government; 
Government of the United States 
Religion 59-60: History of Religion 
Sociology and Anthropology 1-2: Man in Modern Society 
(A student offering for admission two or more acceptable senior high school 
units in the Social Studies may be exempted from this requirement.) 
Other Courses 
Psychology 1: General Psychology ....... : 
Psychology 22: Educational Psychology es 
Speech 1: Effective Speaking (or 11: Voice and Diction, if the Department 3 
ی ا‎ е Зе алана ай رہہ‎ ыан» ene 
Students who demonstrate marked superiority in Speech may be exempted 
from this requirement. Such exemption is granted only on the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Speech. 
Academic Electives 
Electives may be increased through the various exemptions 
EX — 
60 


Minimum required credits... 
Work experience, leadership activities, participation in student campus activities 
and the utilization of off-campus cultural opportunities.—Obviously, these cannot 
be prescribed. Nevertheless, they constitute an important part of the gener 
educational background of prospective teachers. In conference with a staff uo 
ber of the Department of Education assigned as his general adviser, the studeni 
is expected to plan adequate experiences in these areas. Not later than one mont 
after matriculation in the School of Education the student must file in the Ki 
of the Dean a statement of such plans approved by his adviser. Не must а® 
keep his adviser informed concerning the fulfillment of his plans and to this en 
include in plans filed, scheduled conferences with his adviser. hose 
Success of the student in enriching his general educational background by 
means will be taken into consideration at the end of the first semester of the i 
year when the faculty will review the qualifications of candidates to dote 
any who are not of sufficient promise as prospective teachers to warrant continu 
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tion of their candidacies. Success in these activities will also be considered when 
the list of candidates is again reviewed early in the last semester of the senior 
year immediately after the results of the National Teacher Examinations are avail- 
able. In estimating the success of the student in this connection, more weight 
Will be given to evidence of initiative, eagerness to make the most of each experi- 
ence, balance, and quality of experience than to the number of different experiences. 

Although the student is not required to establish a program of nonacademic 
activities until he becomes a degree candidate in the School of Education, he is 
advised to do so as soon as he enters the University. To this end, he should consult 
the pre-Education adviser soon after entering. Whatever is accomplished in this 
Connection while in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences will reduce the obliga- 
tions of the student after admission to the School of Education. 


TEACHING-FIELD PREPARATION 


Teaching-field preparation depends upon the kind of teaching position for which 
the student is preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary schools need 
à degree of competency in several fields. Those preparing to teach in junior or 
Senior high schools, as a rule, must demonstrate competency in a major teaching 

eld and a minor teaching field. With the approval of the student's adviser, prep- 
aration in a minor teaching field may be omitted in order to permit additional 
Study in the major teaching field. Ordinarily, students preparing to teach in 
кч schools for adults are required to prove competency in only one teaching 

The student should begin teaching-field preparation while in Columbian College of 
“rts and Sciences and should make provision for it in planning his program of 
Studies, 

Teaching-field requirements include satisfactory completion of prescribed aca- 
сете courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field exam- 
lation of the National Teacher Examinations,* and satisfactory completion of 

"® Prescribed special methods courses. 

Tescribed academic courses vary in number in accordance with the scope and 
Complexity 
States, j 
liste, 


of the teaching field and the license requirements of the various 
Minimum academic course requirements for each major teaching field are 
d on succeeding pages. Minor teaching-field requirements are somewhat less 


a those of a major field. They are determined in conference with an adviser. 
Students ; 


to incre 
eg.— Pl 


preparing to teach on the elementary level are advised to use free electives 
ase their mastery of content in an academic field or an area of specialization, 
lysical Education, etc. 
16 prescribed course in special methods is concerned primarily with methods 
Initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning experiences dealing with the con- 
lent of the teaching field. It attempts to bring to the student specific suggestions 
Em from the accumulated experience of successful teachers. However, in addi- 
n, the course reviews the teaching-field content currently in use in schools and 


; * examination at the end of the course provides the final test of competency in 
ESO 
EY leaching field. 


са юп pal field examinations of the National Teacher Examinations are available in oy Edu- 
ics ;nglish Language and Literature, Social Studies, Biological Science, Physical S« ience, Mathe- 
Trench, Spanish, and Physical Education. Students preparing to teach in fields in which spe- 

r Onal Teac E Examinations field examinations are not available (Art, Business Education, Chem- 
ography, German, History, Home Economics, Physics, Russian, and Speech) must obtain a 
TY Score on a special field examination given by the instructor in the special methods course 
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Prescribed Courses in the Various Teaching Fields 
ART Semester 
Hours 
Six semester hours from the following..................... nnns 
Art 1: Art Appreciation 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Art 101: Ancient Art 
Art 102: Medieval Art 
Art 107: Eighteenth Century Art in Europe 
Art 109: Nineteenth Century Art in Europe 
Art 110: Contemporary Art 
Art 113: Baroque Art in Italy 
Six semester hours from the following,................. erneut 6 


Art 105: Re 


naissance Art in Italy 


Art 106: Renaissance Art in the North 
Art 111: Classical Archeology 


Art112: Ar 
Art 203: Pr 
Art 204: Ar 


cheology of the Ancient Orient 
imitive Art 
t of the Far East 


Art 210: Christian Iconography 2 


Twenty-four semester hours from the following... 


Art 21-22: Basic Composition and Techniques 


Art 41-42: 
Art 65-66: 


Drawing and Perspective 
Drawing and Painting I—Life, Still Life, and Portrait 


Art 81-82: Sculpture I 


Art 125-26: 
Art 127-28: 
Art 157-58: 
Art 165-66: 
Art 175-76: 
Art 179-80: 
Art 183-84: 


Drawing and Painting II—Life, Still Life, and Portrait 
Drawing and Painting II—Life and Portrait 

Print Making 

Drawing and Painting II—Life and Portrait 

Advanced Composition 

Sculpture II 

Commercial Art 


| 


Total 36 
BIOLOGY 
Biology 1-2: Survey in Biology...................—.—.— eot oae 
Biology 127: Genetics or 
Biology 107-8: Organic Evolution шшш eerte нөнененөнен" 


Botany: (Adv 
Chemistry 11-1 


Physiology 115: 
Physiology 117: 


TE Physics 11, 12: Introductory Physics........... e 
ү Zoology 41-42: Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy.. 

| LN Zoology 101-2: Invertebrate Zoology ............... nnne ennt нене нен" 

a 

Г H om 

| ! Total. 

| 

{ y, BUSINESS EDUCATION 

| ih Accounting 1: Introductory Accounting................. rennen 

Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics..................... ern 


Secretarial Studies 51: Business Correspondence........................... ennt 


Additional cou 


Group 1—Secretarial Studies* 
Secretarial Studies 2: Intermediate Typewriting 
Secretarial Studies 12: Intermediate Shorthand and Transcription... 


vanced courses as approved by the adviser) 
2: General Chemistry .... 
Physiology 
Experimental Physiology 


rses, as prescribed, in one of the following groups: 


29 чә Ave d dinis ista Ҷ © 


دب 


1 to take Seal 


\ * Candidates inadequately prepared for Secretarial Studies 2 or 12 may be required о Secre 


tarial Studies 1 or 


Studies 1 or 11 may be substituted for a teaching fie 


In such cases, with the spproval of the adviser, credit earne! 
d elective. 
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Semester 


Hours 
Secretarial Studies 15: Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Transcrip- 
tion 3 
3 
6 
Business Administration 101: Introduction to Business 
Business Administration 109: Office Management 
Business Administration 141: Principles of Marketing 
Business Administration 151: Retail Store Management 
Business Administration 161: Commercial Law, Contracts, Sales, 
Agency, and Bailments 
Economics 121: Money and Banking 
Statistics 52: Mathematics of Finance 
ру 7: орыны GEE CE NE а OO RO 30 
Group 2— Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, : 
Accounting 2: Introductory Accounting...... 3 
Business Administration 101: Introduc tion to Business.. 3 
Business Administration 102: Fundamentals of Management... 3 
Business Administration 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, 
and Bailments 3 
Business Administration 162: Commercial Law: le Instruments, 
Property, Mortgages ............... 3 
Statistics 52: Mathematics of Financ 3 
*Six semester hours from the following, as approve: 6 
Accounting 111: Financial Statement Analysis 
Business Administration 121: General Insurance 
Business Administration 131: Business Finance 
Business Administration 138: Investments 
Economics 121: Money and Banking 
Total. енен аА АСЛ АД В 36 
Group 3—Distributive Education : 
Business Administration 141: Prin iplos of Marketing.................... 3 
usiness Administration 142: Marketing Management Problems. 3 
Jusiness Administration 145: Sales Management 3 
Dusiness Administration 151: Retail Store Management.......... 3 
'welve semester hours from the following, as approved by the adviser.. 12 
Business Administration 147: Advertising 
Business Administration 150: Procurement and Materials Management 
Business Administration 158: Traffic Management 
Business Administration 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Business Administration 176: Exporting and Importing 
Total... 36 
CHEMISTRY 
chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry = 
hemia 21: Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. 4 
еца) 22: Quantitative Inorganic Analysis I 8 
Chemist." 151 02: Organic Chemistry ~ 
} athe 191: History of Chemistry 3 
Mat EN Bo: Plane l'rigonometry " 3 
lysics E" 12: Analytic Geometry ————— — ED 9 
КЬ 12, 18: Introductory Physica Sass 
р. Total... аеннан ни TU. 41 


Not 
Tequired for the minor teaching field. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Education 113: Elementary School Art................... ennt 
Education 114: Elementary School Music................... ennt 
Geography 51,52: Introduction to Geography, World Regions.. 
History 71-72: Development of the Civilization of the l nited States................- 
Mathematics 2: General Mathematics................ erret nnns 
Physical Education 101: Physical Education in Elementary School.. 
Science, as approved by adviser................. nennen nennen enne nnne ennt 
Six semester hours from the following, as approved by the adviser.................- 

Economics 1-2: Principles of Economics 

History 39-40: Development of European Civilization 

Political Science 9-10: Government of the United States 

Religion 59-60: History of Religion 

Sociology and Anthropology 1-2: Man in Modern Society 


ENGLISH 


English 1 or 1X, 2: English Composition .................. rennen 
English 52: Introduction to English Literature... Ре 
English 71-72: Introduction to American Literature.. 
English 125: Introduction to English Linguistics... 
English 135-36: Shakespeare 
Speech 11: Voice and Diction 
*Nine semester hours from the following, as approved by the adviser 
English 151-52: Тһе Romantic Movement 
English 161-62: Victorian Literature 
English 165-66: The Twentieth Century 
English 170: The American Short Story 
English 171-72: Studies in American Literature 
English 173-74: Major American Poets 
English 176: American Drama 
English 177-78: American Fiction 
English 182: The English Novel 


о دن ي دن ې دن‎ СХ 


English 183-84: The English Drama 
EEE 


Total 


FRENCH 


French 1-2: First-year French ........ 
French 3-4: Second-year French ...................... ennt nnn 
French 9-10: French Conversation and Composition.. 
French 51-52: Survey of French Literature and Civilization.............. 
* Additional courses in French, as approved by the adviser...................- 


CENERAL SCIENCET 


Chemistry 11-12: General Chemistry............... eene 
Chemistry 21: Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. e 
Physics 11,12, 13: Introductory Рһузїс...................... 
Physics 16: General РһҺувїсз....................... 
Nine semester hours from the following 
Mathematics 3: College Algebra 
Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry 
Mathematics 12: Analytic Geometry 
Mathematics 29, 30,31: Calculus I, II, III 


* Not required for the minor teaching field. 
t May not be chosen as a minor field. 
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Semester 


Hours 
One of the following = 


6-8 
Biology 1-2: 
Botany 1- 
Zoology 1-2: ix f 
39-41 
GEOGRAPHY 
Geography 51: Introduction to Geography 
zeography 52: World Regions .................... 
Geography 103-4: Cartography ................. - 
zeography 115-16: Physical Geography ................ : 
?eography 145: World Cultural Geography... 3 
Geography 146: World Political OORT A оао аа risa ie eo 6 
*Six semester Dons fon thd RNG Ыы лына эда салы ОА 
Сеоргарһу 183: Western Europe 
"eography 184: The Mediterranean 
"eography 191: Latin America . 
7eography 195: Eastern and Southeastern Asia 
»eography 197: The Pacific 
к "eography 198: Australia 6 
“IX semester hours from the Solo ocnlis Mua i 
"eography 125: Transportation Complexes 
"eography 126: World Food Supply j 
"eography 133: Regional Industrial Structures 
"eography 134: Location of Industry 
ography 145: World Cultural Geography 
»eography 146: World Political Geography f 
1 ی ی چ چ اھ چنا002‎ ТЕРАСА 36 


German 1-2: 
erman 34: 
:erman 9-10: 
erman 51-52: 

* na 02; 
Ac dition 


History 39. 40. 

story 71-72; 

әх Semester 
adviser 


American History 
History 170: American Colonial History 
istory 171-72: Social History of the United States 
istory 173: Representative Americans +i i 
istory 174: Economic History of the United States Pei У : 
istory 175-76: Political and Constitutional History of the United States 
listory 181-82: Diplomatic History of the United States 
‚ History 183: Oversea Expansion of the United States 
Croup 2- -European History 


‘Story 109: Intellectual History of the Western World I: the Classical 


orld „ т . 
: istory 110; Intellectual History of the Western World II: The Middle 
н; ges and Renaissance 
listory 130: Nationalism 
~~ story 131-32: History of Germany 


Not : < 
Tequired for the minor. 
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Semester 
Hours 


History 141-42: History of France 
History 143: History of Old Russia 
History 147: Economic History of Europe 
History 149-50: European Diplomatic History 
History 151-52: English History 
Group 3—The Eastern World 
History 143: History of Old Russia 
History 145-46: History of New Russia 
History 190: History of India 
History 193: History of the Near East 
History 195-96: History of the Far East 
Group 4—Latin American History 
History 163: Colonial Latin America 
History 164: South America since Independence 
History 166: Mexico and the Caribbean since Independence 
Political Science 177: Recent Trends in Latin American Politics and 
Government 
Political Science 178: International Politics in the Western Hemisphere 
*Additional semester hours from one of the foregoing groups, as approved by the 


adviser coceccececcsscsesseecssserscessossesoneensseneesensscsnenansanenesenenssseseasssnnees 
Research Seminar (see adviser—Department of History) 


Total 


Mathematics3: College Algebra 
Mathematics 6: Plane Trigonometry .... 
Mathematics 12: Analytic Geometry .... 
Mathematics 29, 30, 31: Calculus I, II, Ш... е? 
*Mathematics 101: Introduction to Mathematical Logic. 
*Mathematics 122: Introduction to Abstract Algebra 
*Mathematics 139: Advanced Calculus І... 
*An additional course in Mathematics, as approved by the adviser... 


Total. .eccecccococecesessoecncesscnssdsssbecbonscnsascons наа сбеооон Н 


PHYSICAL EDUCATIONT 
Biology 1-2: Survey in Biology or 


A 
LZ о сә Q3 Q3 Чо МО G3 соо оо 


Zoology 1-2: Introduction to Zoology 3 
Physiology (as approved by the adviser) .......... - 4 
Physical Éducation 43-44: Techniques of Physical Education Motor Activities 3 
TES Physical Education 49: Human Anatomy - 3 
t Physical Education 50: Kinesiology .........—...-- FS . 
He Physical Education 51-521 (women) : Teaching Physical Education Activities or 
] Physical Education 115—16t (men): Teaching Team Sports in Secondary 4 
Schools  s.evcccecssessvsssecssseresssesrsossvoenseessesersneessssnssonnsesensesneesnessucoucansosesosnenssssseese® - 1 
Н Physical Education 107: Teaching Recreational Dance................— eem ^ 
" Physical Education 113-148 : Practice in Teaching Physical Educational Ac- 4 
\ tivities 1 
Physical Education 1171 ( 3 
Physical Education 122: 
Physical Education 1381: 3 
PATERE M: MM M E MEE r © 
97-32 
3 
9 


Physics 11: Introductory Physics .. 
Physics 14, 15, and 16: General Physics ... 


* Not required for the minor teaching field. 
^ + May be chosen as a minor field only. 
ў Required only of those preparing to teach on the secondary school level. 


Required only of those preparing to teach on the elementary school level. 
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Semester 

Hours 

74е 101: Mechanios «iioii Бый odi 3 
Physics 105: 3 
Physics 106: 3 


2: General Chemistry or 

.hemistry 12 and 21: General Chemistry and Qualitative Inorganic Analysis... 
Mathematics 12: Analytic Geometry 
Mathematics 29, 30, 31: Calculus I, II, III.. 
*Six semester hours from the following..................... 

Physics 102: Heat and Thermodynamics 

Physics 113: Atomic Physics 

Physics 114: Statistical Physics 

Physics 128: Sound 

Physics 132: Electronics 

Physics 155: Advanced Laboratory in Electricity and Magnetism 

Physics 156: Advanced Laboratory in Optics 


ү, РЕОНИ С ж sein aisle А ез Ж 47 


RUSSIANT 

Russian 1-2: First-year Russian „оен - 6 
ussian 3-4: Second year Russian „s... 6 
ussian 9-10: Russian Conversation : - 
dditional courses chosen from the following with permission of the adviser... 6 
ussian 91-92: [Introduction to Slavic Literature 
ussian 101-2: Rapid Readings in Russian 
Ussian 141-42: Russian Literature of the 19th Century 
Ussian 151-52: Russian Literature of the 20th Century 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


History 39-40: The Development of European Civilization................. — 6 
istory 71-72: The Development of the Civilization of the United States........ 6 
litical Science 9-10: Government of the United States..... 6 
Welve semester hours from the following 2 

«conomics 1-2: Principles of Economics : ; 
seography 51, 52: Introduction to Geography; World Regions 
Religion 59-60: History of Religion ЕЗ 

«4 SOCiology and Anthropology 1-2: Man in Modern Society 
“ditional second-group courses, as approved by the adviser, from one of the 
ollowing fields: Economics, Geography, History, Political Science, Religion, “ 
М ociology and Anthropology... nonet a МБА EE ыст. 2 


Spanish 1-2: 
Spanish 34. 
„ Panish 9-10: 

ditional c 


Firet-year Spanish. „ааа а 
Second-year Spanish e 
Spanish Conversation and Composition. | 
ourses, as approved by the adviser........................——— e 


pro к= 


SPEECH 


Speech l: Effective Speaking 


Speech 2: Persuasive Speaking . 
see ll: Voice and Diction... 
Peech - Oral -Roading ааа а аага 


S ra 
—Peech 10 Voice and Phonetics 


Со со www 


* 
No ^ 

t May required for the minor teaching field. 

© chosen as a minor teaching field only. 
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Semester 
Hours 
Speech 121: Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 3 
Speech 153: Acting renes 3 
Speech 171: Introduction to Speech Correction................ nennen 3 
One of the following areas of specialization, as approved by the adviser: 
*Group 1—Speech Arts 
Twelve semester hours from the following.................... een 12 
Speech 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Speech 126: Public Discussion and Debate 
Speech 154: Play Production 
Speech 166: History of the Theater 
Speech 169-70: Creative Dramatics and Children’s Theater 
*Group 2—Speech Correction 
Twelve semester hours from the following..................«. nnn 12 
Speech 173-74: Speech Therapy 
Speech 176: Speech Correction 
Speech 177-78: Clinical Practice in Speech Therapy 
Speech 182: Hearing Problems and the Testing of Hearing 
Speech 183-84: Clinical Practice in Hearing Therapy 
Additional courses in English, Physiology, Psychology, or Speech, as 
approved by the adviser 
ш _ 
36 


Total 


Professional Education 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by beginning 


teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior ап 
senior years. Lectures and class discussions are closely coordinated with field work. 
Instruction is differentiated to meet the needs of those preparing to teach on the 
various levels—elementary school, junior high school, senior high school, and adult. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES—SECONDARY yc 

Education 109-10: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching..................- 6 
Education 112: Educational Measurement or 
Statistics 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education I 
Education 121-22: Society and the School..............................- 
Education 131: Common Teaching Skills in Secondary School 
Education 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools.. 

M Three to six semester hours from the following Special Methods courses.........-- 

Н Education 136: Teaching English 

| MM Education 138: Teaching Social Studies 

| MIS Education 140: Teaching Mathematics 

| MI Education 144: Teaching Science 

Education 146: Teaching Foreign Languages 

| Education 148: Teaching Home Economics 

| Education 150: Teaching Business Subjects 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES— ELEMENTARY 


Education 109-10: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching 


Education 111: Methods in Elementary Education...................... nnn 
| Education 112: Educational Measurement or 
| Statistics 104: Statistics in Psychology and Education I........ 
Education 121-22 Society and the School............................. 
Education 135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools............ 


A o 
* Not required for the minor. 
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Human Development, Learning, and Teaching.—Students enrolled in the four- 

year programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts take this course in the 
junior year. Those enrolled in five-year programs take it in the senior year. 
This course attempts to promote a functional understanding of (1) the nature of 
human growth, development, and learning, illustrated by observation of children in 
learning situations; (2) the nature of teaching based on principles of human growth, 
development, and learning, illustrated by observation of school situations. At least 
an equal amount of time is spent in observation and study of the application of these 
characteristics and principles to classroom situations. Class discussion normally 
revolves around these field experiences. 

The course is also intended to provide the student with exploratory experiences of 


assistance to him in deciding whether to choose the profession of teaching. The 
Student's 


performance in connection with the course is one of the factors considered 
When the 


Faculty reviews the list of candidates who have completed the first semester 
9f the junior year (senior year for those enrolled in five-year programs). 

Society and the School.—This course is also taken in the junior year by candi- 
"ates enrolled in four-year programs (senior year by those in five-year programs) 
. The first half of the course attempts to promote an understanding and apprecia- 
Поп of the role of schools in the sound promotion of the enduring interests of our 
“emocratic society. More particularly, it attempts to develop a functional under- 
Standing of the contributions of all social agencies in the education of people and of 
desirable cooperative working relations that help the school to play its part as a 
member of the institutional “team” of the community. 


i The second half of the course is concerned with study of the school as a whole— 
Uts purposes, program of studies, out-of-class activities, general organization, and 
Major instructional problems. Although schools at all levels are studied, students 
Blve particular attention to schools at the level within which they are preparing to 
teach, 

Classes meet for lecture and discussion for one two-hour meeting each week. At 
east an equal amount of time is spent in field study. During the first half each stu- 
“nt studies cooperating social institutions. In the second half extended study of 
Schools at the level of the student's special interest is supplemented by briefer studies 
9 Schools at other levels. Class discussion is largely determined by field experi- 
ences, 

This course is also intended to provide the student with exploratory experiences of 

Suidance value, The performance of the student in the first half of the course is 


also given careful consideration by the Faculty in its review of the list of candi- 
Gates z 


М at the beginning of the second semester of the junior year (senior year for 
lose 


enrolled in five-year programs) 


А 
Соттоп Teaching Skills in Secondary Schools.—Those enrolled in four-year pro- 


ч : 1 i i i 
Brams take this course in the senior year. Those enrolled in five-year programs take 
it In the fifth year. 


le course is concerned with the skills needed by teachers in connection with class- 


To, è А qe = 

Em management, teaching techniques, homeroom procedures, administrative rou- 
nes, activity sponsorship, group planning, and public relations. 

‘lasses meet for two one-hour meetings each week for lecture and discussion. At 


E àn equal amount of time is spent in field study. 
Ov. Methods Courses in Secondary Schools.—Associated with each teaching 
eld j : 


5 © 18 а course dealing with its special teaching problems. In addition to the study 
Practices followed by successful teachers, actual teaching content as found in 
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current texts and courses of study is reviewed. Needed content, not included in aca- 
demic courses available for teaching-field preparation, is taught in these courses. 

Student Teaching in Secondary Schools.—This course is taken in the senior year 
by students enrolled in four-year programs (in the fifth year by those in five-year 
programs). 

It begins with the observation of classroom teaching in selected situations. As 
sumption of responsibility for teaching functions is gradual, leading eventually to 
practice in the complete direction of classroom activities. Those preparing to teach 
in secondary schools have the opportunity of observing and doing practice teaching 
in both major and minor teaching fields on the senior high school level. The course 
is directed by full-time members of the faculty of the School of Education. The 
work of each student is under the direct supervision of a critic teacher, selected be- 
cause of unusual success in teaching, ability to supervise, and broad understanding 
of educational problems. Critic teachers are part-time members of the instructional 
staff of the School. Student teaching is done in the public schools of the metropol- 
itan area of Washington, assuring practice in situations comparable to those the stu- 
dent is likely to face on becoming a teacher. 

Methods in Elementary Education.—Those enrolled in four-year programs take 
this course in the fall semester of the senior year. Those enrolled in five-year pro- 
grams take it in the fall semester of the fifth year. 

The course offers an integrated approach to general and special methods of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools. It includes discussion of general skills needed in class- 
room management, administrative duties, group planning, and public relations. Spe- 
cial techniques of instruction include those needed in teaching arithmetic; science; 
social studies; and the language arts (reading, literature for children, oral and writ 
ten expression, spelling, and handwriting). The planning of units of work and the 
evaluation of pupil progress are also discussed. 

Students are required to devote each morning to the prescribed 
course. Three mornings a week (9:00-12:00 A.M.) are normally devoted to lec 
tures and discussions by three staff members of the Department of Education. Two 
mornings a week are spent in observation of and participation in classroom instruc 
tion in cooperating public schools of the Metropolitan Area. 

Educational Measurement.—Those enrolled in four-year programs usually 
this course in the senior year. Those enrolled in five-year programs take it in the 
fifth year. 

The course is concerned with ways of discovering and appraising student needs, 
the selection of pertinent tests, the construction of teacher-made objective а? 
essay-type tests, and the interpretation of test results for guidance purposes. 

The course meets for two hours once a week for classroom instruction. Out-of- 
class assignments include practice in the construction, administration, and scoring 


activities of this 


y take 


of tests. 


Student Teaching in Elementary Schools.—This course is taken in the senior y 
: : Kei e 
by students enrolled in four-year programs and in the fifth year by those enro 


ear 


in five-year programs. 
Students who have not had previous teaching experience are normally assigned 9 
student teaching for a period of twelve weeks. At the request of the student, t Я 
assignment may be divided between two different grade levels. An attempt is mà 4 
to arrange а student-teaching placement in a school system within the Metropoli 
Area of Washington and at the grade levels most appropriate in view of ultima 
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employment aims. Guidance is provided as the student learns to assume responsi- 
bility for the major teaching activities. 

Students are not asked to take complete charge of a class at the beginning of the 
student-teaching period. Assumption of full responsibility for teaching activities is 
gradual and is preceded by an initial period of guided participation and instruction. 
Toward the end of his assignment the student teacher takes full charge of the class 
for a considerable period. 

Each student is supervised by a member of the Faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion. A cooperating teacher, chosen for proven teaching ability and the capacity to 
Carry on a satisfactory supervisory relationship, is in direct charge of the student- 
teaching experience. 


Special Curricula in Elementary Education 


Students preparing for elementary school teaching may also qualify as teachers 
of French, Spanish, remedial speech, and physical education. Programs should be 
Planned in conference with an adviser. 


ATTITUDES NEEDED FOR SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


The development of attitudes that motivate professional behavior consistent with 
the nature of the learning-teaching process is basic to success in teaching. Among 
the most important of these attitudes are: appreciation of the role of learning in 
human improvement, respect for intellectual proficiency and true scholarship, 
Objective thinking, and a sense of mission as a member of an important profession. 

The responsibility for developing and strengthening attitudes favorable to suc- 
cess in teaching is shared by all parts of the program of teacher education. General 
education provides a foundation of information essential to an understanding of 
the course of human events, skills that promote effective social intercourse, the bases 
of perspective, and an appreciation of cultural development. Teaching-field prepara- 
Поп stimulates intellectual curiosity and respect for objective scholarship in contrast 
{0 rationalization. Professional education is organized in a sequence of learning 
activities primarily based upon the results of research concerning the ways in which 
the learner grows and develops. 

To help students understand the role of education in society and human develop- 
ment and, thus, strengthen a sense of mission and pride in becoming members of the 
teaching profession, professional courses are closely related to field experiences, and 
Students are encouraged to discuss freely varying viewpoints concerning goals and 
the interpretation of research data. 

Since individual needs in the development of attitudes vary widely, students are 
encouraged to confer frequently with staff members. Conference hours are desig- 
Dated for this purpose. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 
AND MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Five-year programs are designed: to permit more adequate teaching-field and pro- 
lessiona] preparation, to prepare for special teaching positions, and to meet teach- 
Ing-certificate requirements based upon five years of preparation. ; 

Students in these programs usually devote the junior year to additional teaching- 
eld preparation and general education. Ordinarily, teaching-field preparation is 
"Ontinued in the senior year and the first two professional courses (Education 109- 
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10, 121-22) are taken. The work of the fifth year includes the remaining under- 
graduate professional courses and the balance of graduate courses needed to meet 
the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts. 

Candidates must have a quality-point index of at least 2.50 before beginning the 
work of the senior year. As much as 18 semester hours of the work of the senior 
year may be taken for graduate credit. Student Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
and Student Teaching in Elementary Schools taken in the fifth year, may not be 
taken for graduate credit. 

Candidates enrolled in five-year programs on the secondary school level are able 
to prepare more adequately in their major or minor teaching fields, or in both. Ad- 
ditional teaching-field courses must be approved by the adviser in the teaching field 
concerned. 

The five-year plan of study also provides an opportunity for candidates to pre 
pare to teach “common learnings” courses in опе ог more of the various core сш" 
riculum plans now found in many secondary schools. Such programs need to be 
carefully planned to meet the demands of the situation in which the candidate hopes 
to teach. 

A number of cities and some states require five years of satisfactory preparation 
before issuing certain teaching certificates. Candidates seeking such certificates 
should familiarize themselves with the requirements of the school system or state 
concerned and plan their programs accordingly. 

Candidates enrolled in five-year programs on the elementary school level are able, 
in addition to preparation as regular classroom teachers, to prepare for specia 
positions such as: teacher of a foreign language, specialist in remedial speech, spe 
cialist in remedial reading, and itinerant teacher of Physical Education. 

Five-year programs must meet all the requirements of the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Arts in Education, and must be approved by the adviser des 
ignated for these programs. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 

Programs of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education are de- 
signed to enable prospective teachers and teachers of experience to increase their 
knowledge of professional and academic information and skills, prepare for speci? 
types of educational service, and provide opportunities for graduates of liberal arts 
or other nonteacher education institutions to acquire needed professional education. 

From the various related departments of the University, the student and his ad- 
viser select courses to give the student an adequate background in his chosen fiele 
of service. The prospective high school or junior high school teacher will ordi- 
narily include study in the subject which he is planning to teach as well as in pro 
fessional education. 

Programs for teachers-in-service and experienced teachers planning to re-enter the 
profession are differentiated from those for students without teaching experience. 
Additional information concerning these programs may be obtained by writing m 
telephoning to the Dean. 

Graduate programs of study are available in the following fields: (1) adult 
cation, (2) classroom teaching—to include strengthening mastery of teaching 
(3) comparative education, (4) curriculum, (5) elementary education, (6) employee 
training, (7) guidance, (8) history of education, (9) philosophy of education, (^ 
reading, (11) school administration—secondary or elementary school principalship, 
and (12) secondary education. 


edu- 
eld, 
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ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 

To be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Maste 
applicant must (1) hold a Bache 
an undergraduate quality-point 
demonstrated a genuine interest 


r of Arts in Education the 
‘lor’s degree from an accredited institution, (2) have 
index of 2.50 or above (C+ average), (3) have 
in teaching, and (4) have personality traits that 
give promise of better than average success as a teacher. Those wishing to prepare 
for careers in guidance or administration must have had 


at least two years of success- 
ful teaching experience, 


Candidates whose undergraduate preparation does 
clude equivalents of the basic requirements at the Bachelor of Arts in 
must make up deficiencies. 


not in- 
Education 


ADVANCED STANDING 


For the record, advanced standing is granted for 
accredited institutions, 
this University as a m 


approved courses taken at other 
but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed 
atriculated candidate for the degree. 

Advanced courses completed in 
the Bachelor’s degree ma 


at 


this University in excess of the requirements for 
y be credited toward the Master’s degree to the extent of 12 
Semester hours, if the work fits in with the student’s plan of specialization and is 
Approved in writing by the Dean before being undertaken. 

Advanced standing is not granted for work completed three or more 


years before 
application for admission or readmission to Master's candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLAN or STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Educ 
Minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. 


Include a thesis c 
se 


ation requires a 
The plan may, at the student's option, 
arrying 6 hours of graduate credit. Whether or not a student 
lects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours, including a course in educational 
research methods and procedures, must be from courses planned primarily for grad- 
uate students (third group courses). A minimum of 12 hours, not including the 


thesis or the research course must be from courses offered by the Department of 
Education. 


Programs may include additional 
*ver, undergraduate and gr 
the undergraduate require 
Pages 10-23). 


Programs are planned initially 


teaching-field preparation. In such cases, how- 
aduate courses combined must be at least equivalent to 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education (see 


in conference with an admissions adviser in the 
Office of the School of Education and subsequently with a designated advi 
"andidate's area of specialization. They take into consideration the interest of the 
Candidate, the previous background, certification requirements of the state 
9cality in which he plans to teach. 

All degree 


ser in the 


and 


requirements must be completed within a period of 
admission to study. 


six years after 
RESIDENCE 

Candidates for the degree of M 

lorily at this University, ducation, a 


minimum of 30 semester hours, 9 of which, with the approval of the adviser, may be 
the Off-Campus Division of the College of General Studies. 


aster of Arts in Education must complete satisfac- 
as matriculated candidates in the School of E 


— e 
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Tue THESIS 


If a candidate selects the thesis option, the thesis must conform to standards pre- 
scribed. A statement of these standards may be obtained at the Office of the Dean. 
The thesis subject must be approved in writing by the candidate’s adviser an 
recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date announced in the University cal- 
endar. The thesis in its final form must be presented to the Dean by the candidate 
no later than the date announced in the University calendar. Printed copies of de- 
tailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis (see page 36) 
are available in the Office of the Dean. 1 

Payment of tuition for the thesis will entitle the candidate, during the academic 
year of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the Faculty under 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional suc 
cessive academic year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student 
must, however, be registered in residence during this period. If the preparation © 
the thesis extends beyond the two-year period it must be registered for again an 
tuition paid on the same basis as for a repeated course. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a comprehensive 
examination in two parts: (1) a general three-hour examination concerned with an 
integrated understanding of the foundations of professional education, and (2) а 
special three-hour examination concerned with the candidate’s area of specialization. 


THE ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


This program is designed to prepare teachers for more effective service in their 
chosen fields and to enable them to qualify for a higher step in the local salary scale. 
The program of studies leading to the Certificate is selected by the candidate an 
his adviser from the various related departments of the University in accordance 
with the student's needs. In general it includes 30 hours of graduate credit beyon 
the Master's degree. The candidate wishing to increase his teaching proficiency may 

include additional study in his teaching field. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


The requirements for admission to candidacy for the Advanced Professional Cer- 
tificate are (1) the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education or Bachelor of Science 
in Physical Education from this University, or the equivalent from another institu- 
tion of higher learning; (2) a Master's degree from an accredited institution 0 
higher learning; (3) at least two years of successful teaching experience; and ( ) ш 
permanent teaching license. The applicant who is unable to meet the admission 
requirements may be admitted with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily com 
pleting prerequisites in addition to the specified program of graduate study. Eac 
applicant must be interviewed by a member of the Faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation. 

ApvANCED STANDING AND TRANSFER OF CREDIT 


aes ; ; r 
Advanced standing is granted for appropriate graduate work completed in othe 


accredited higher institutions. However, a minimum of 18 semester hours must 


completed at this University as a matriculated candidate in the School of Ed 


The candidate is encouraged to include in his program study at other acere 5 
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higher institutions when such study seems to be in his best interest. Advanced stand- 
ing is not granted for work completed three or more years before application for 
admission or readmission. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 
PLANS oF STUDY 


In planning his program the candidate should give first consideration to his par- 
ticular needs. If he is a teacher and his study for the Master’s degree was largely in 
professional education, he may need courses in his teaching field. If his Master’s 
Preparation was in a content field, he may need professional study. 

The program must include, in addition to any prerequisites, a minimum of 30 
hours of graduate credit, 24 hours of which must be in third-group courses (or the 
equivalent at other institutions). A maximum of 6 semester hours of graduate credit 
in second-group courses may be included, a minimum of 12 hours in courses offered 
by the School of Education must be included. 


RESIDENCE 
Candidates for the Advanced Professional Certificate must complete satisfactorily 
at this University a minimum of 18 semester hours in courses offered on the campus. 
The balance of the program may include courses in the Off-Campus Division of the 
College of General Studies or in other approved institutions of higher learning. The 
candidate is not required to pursue his program of study continuously. On request, 
à leave of absence is granted for a period not to exceed three years. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education offers programs of advanced study leading to the degree 
9f Doctor of Education. These programs are under the supervision of the Committee 
оп Graduate Studies and provide opportunities for study leading to the following 
Professional objectives: school superintendent, secondary school principal, elemen- 
tary school principal, supervisor, director of guidance, director of curriculum devel. 
Opment, professor of education, and specialist in educational research, employee 
training, or adult education. All programs require study of interrelated areas of 
*ducation as well as a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study. 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation for and 

* passing of comprehensive examinations in each of four supporting fields and a 
Major field of study. The second is composed of research investigation and the 
Writing of a dissertation in the major field of interest and culminates in the final 
Oral examination. 


ADMISSION 


The applicant must possess adequate preparation for advanced study including 
Btaduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that required for 
the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three years of 
Successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal qualities, and a 
"apacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. 

he applicant first arranges for a preliminary interview with the Assistant Dean 
or Advanced Graduate Studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources of 
he School of Education and to provide the guidance needed to proceed with an 
“pplication for advanced study. 
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To be admitted to graduate study for the degree, the applicant must be accepted 
by the Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of the following factors: (1) his 
previous scholastic and professional record, (2) the results of prescribed admission 
tests including the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination, (3) indi- 
vidual evaluation through personal conferences with at least three faculty members 
including the major professor under whom the applicant desires to pursue his work, 
and (4) the outcome of a group interview with the Committee on Graduate Studies. 


CoMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


The responsibility for selection of supporting and major fields rests with the can- 
didate. Each applicant when he appears before the Committee on Graduate Studies 
should be prepared to present an outline of his plan of study including the selection 
of major and supporting fields and the tools of investigation needed for the comple- 
tion of a doctoral dissertation. The tools may include one foreign language or more, 
statistical methods, or historical criticism. Candidates with less preparation than 
that normally required for a Bachelor’s and Master’s degree in Education must make 
up their deficiencies either prerequisite to or as part of their graduate work. 


STUDY ron THE MAJOR AND SUPPORTING FIELD EXAMINATIONS 


The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education cannot be stated in semes 
ter hours, but they consist in general of at least two to three years of full-time work, 
or the equivalent of part-time work, beyond the degree of Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion. Upon admission to study for the first part of a doctoral program the applicant 
is assigned to a Committee which prescribes and directs his studies. The Committee 
is composed of professors who will direct the student’s work in the major and four 
supporting fields. Preparation for and the passing of supporting field examinations 
precedes preparation for and taking the final examination in the major field. 

A student is required to consult individually with supporting and major field 
professors in order to determine the requirements for each field of study and to 
receive guidance in preparation for each examination. Supporting field examina- 
tions are written and are six hours in length. The major field examination is twelve 
hours in length, six hours on each of two successive days. Upon satisfactory comp e 
tion of all supporting and major field examinations the student, upon recommenda: 
tion of the Committee on Graduate Studies, is permitted to pursue the second part 


of his doctoral program. 
Tue DISSERTATION AND THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


The student permitted to continue the second part of a doctoral program is assigned 
to a Master in Research, generally the major field adviser. Throughout the remainder 
of the program, the candidate is responsible solely to his Master in Research. Two 
additional faculty members assist the Master in reading the first draft of the candi- 
date’s dissertation. When the dissertation is considered acceptable, the Master rec 
ommends the candidate to the Dean for the final oral examination. 

The final oral examination must be passed at least three weeks before the degree 
is to be conferred. The examination is conducted by a committee of the Faculty 
appointed by the Dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's йе 
of study from outside the University. The examination is open to the public. Can- 
didates who successfully pass the oral examination are recommended for the degree 
by the Faculty of the School of Education. 
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RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All the preparation for the degree must be done in residence. The student must 
Maintain continuous registration in the School of Education, except when the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Studies has granted a leave of absence. Failure to maintain 
registration in each semester of the academic year may result in lapse of candidacy. 
Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations have 
been established by the Committee on Graduate Studies. 

There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to be spent 
in preparation for the minor and supporting field examinations or as a candidate 
engaged in doctoral research. The supporting and major field examinations, how- 
ever, must be completed within five years of the date of admission and the entire 
program must be completed within eight years, regardless of full-time or part-time 
Study. Each candidate is required to complete one semester or more of his program 
in full-time study. Full-time study in two nine-week Summer Sessions is equivalent 
to full-time study for one semester. 


READING CLINIC 


To help children and adults with reading difficulties the University operates a 
lagnostic and corrective reading clinic. Children may be referred by principals, 
teachers, or parents. Adults may apply by telephone. 

To arrange for a clinical examination of reading status, address The George 
Washington University Reading Clinic, 2018 I Street NW., or telephone FEderal 
8-0250, Extension 491, for an appointment. The Clinic is open for appointments 
Monday through Friday, from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 

Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $35; for individual instruction, $4.50 a 
esson; for semi-individual instruction, $3.50 a lesson; for instruction in small groups 
With common reading difficulties, $2.75 a lesson; for materials, $4. All fees are 
Payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


SPECIAL CURRICULA 


The School of Education provides special curricula for liberal arts graduates, 
‘ousewives, and retired military personnel who wish to prepare for teaching. It 
also provides a wide range of courses of interest to (1) emergency teachers who 
Wish to qualify for teaching certificates and (2) teachers who wish to renew licenses. 


REGULATIONS 
ADMISSION 


‚ Ап applicant for admission must obtain from the Office of the Director of Admis- 
Slons an application blank which he must fill out completely and return with the 
Application fee of $10 if applying as a degree candidate, $5 if applying as a non- 
degree candidate. : 

À recent photograph with signature of the applicant must accompany the blank. 

Applications should be filed by July 1 for the fall semester, January 1 for the 
Spring semester. and May 1 for the Summer Sessions. However, to insure considera- 
Чоп for admission, applicants for undergraduate degrees and for Master's degrees 
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(in all but exceptional cases) must file completed applications in the Office of the 
Director of Admissions no later than Wednesday, September 6, for the fall semester; 
Tuesday, January 17, for the spring semester; and Monday, June 5, for the Summer 
Sessions. Applications for nondegree status must be filed by 5:00 P.M. on the day 
before the registration dates as printed in the University calendar. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


For the Bachelor’s Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts in Education or Bachelor of Science in Physical Education.— 
The satisfactory completion of the two-year curriculum in Education or Physica 
Education offered in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 8, 10, 11- 
12), or the equivalent from another accredited higher institution, or a certificate о 
graduation from an approved normal school or the equivalent is required. The ар" 
plicant must have a quality-point index of 2.00 (average grade of C) counting In 
complete grades as F. He must have demonstrated a genuine interest in teaching, 
possess personality traits that give promise of success as a teacher. 

Applicants in the Metropolitan Washington Area must have a personal confer- 
ence with the Assistant Dean of the School of Education in charge of admission or 
with one of his assistants. Applicants from a distance who are strongly recom 
mended as good teacher prospects by a member of the Faculty of another institu- 
tion may be admitted without a personal conference. 

Applicants who have not completed requirements in the appropriate pre-Education 
curriculum in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent at other 
accredited institutions, may be admitted to the School of Education with deficiencies. 
Such deficiencies must be removed before graduation and in the sequence prescribe 
by the student's adviser. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


An applicant for advancd standing may be considered for admission upon pres- 
entation of satisfactory credentials from an accredited institution of higher learn- 
ing. The student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct and must 
be eligible to return to the previously attended institution in the semester for which 
he seeks admission to this University. Credit for transferred work will be assign 
by the School of Education to the extent that it meets the requirements for the 
degree sought at this University and subject to the University regulations concern- 
ing satisfactory subsequent work. : 

The applicant who is unable to meet the admission requirements may be admitted 
with deficiencies to be met by satisfactorily completing prerequisites in addition to 
the specified program of graduate study. Each applicant must be interviewed by a 
member of the Faculty of the School of Education. The applicant seeking to qualify 
for a higher level in the local salary scale must have his program approved by the 
appropriate representative of the school system employing him. 


READMISSION 


A student who has previously registered in the University, but who did not айа 
* * . б . 4 а 
during the semester prior to registration (summer session excluded) should к, t 
application for readmission two weeks in advance of registration. If the studen 
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applies as a degree candidate and was previously registered as a nondegree student, 
or if he has attended one or more higher institutions during his absence from the 
University, he must have complete official transcripts sent to the office of the Direc- 
lor of Admissions from each institution attended before his application will be con- 
sidered. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations 
currently effective. 

REGISTRATION 

À student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admission to 
the 1 niversity, issued by the Office of the Director of Admissions. 

A student who has previously matriculated in the University, but who has not 
een in attendance during the semester prior to registration (summer session ex- 
Cluded) should file an application for readmission in the Office of the Director of 
Admissions two weeks in advance of registration. 

No registration is acce 

A student may not register concurrently in The George Washington University and 
another institution without the permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
Sion in which he is registered in The George Washington University. Registration 
in more than one college, school, or division of the 1 niversity requires the written 
Permission of the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for 
Work done concurrently will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on 
Admission and Advanced Standing. 


pted for less than a semester or one summer session. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have been adopted: 
Turion FEES 


Except work taken by a candidate for a Doctor’s degree: 


Full-time program (15 hours or more), a semester............ EEE $450.00 

Part-time program, for each semester hour 30.00 
For the degree of Doctor of Education: 

For work* leading to and including the general examination.......................... 1,000.00 

For work leading to and including the final examination................... „а ^ 1,000.00 


ADDITIONA1 COURSE FEES 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 
charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged 
by the semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in three 
Payments when the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus 
is charged against the individual student. When breakage is in excess of 
the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee the individual student 
will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by the 
department concerned. 


GRADUATION FEES 
Wherein € degree 16 oO 
‘herein an Advanced Professional Certificate is сопїегте4.................................. 


Fer = 
EE FOR BINDING MASTER’S THESIS... 
Fag FOR P 


RINTING SUMMARY OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATION. 
SPECIAL, FEES 


Application fee, charged each applicant for admission as a degree candidate, 


nonrefundable А 
pplication fee, charged each applice 
E didate, nonrefundable ...... а 


* This es 


it for admission as 


does not cover the cost of tuition for elementary courses numbered 1-10 
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Application for Transfer fee, charged* each applicant for transfer within the 


University from one college, school, or division to another, except in cases 
of normal progression, nonrefundable......................... nennen 5.00 
Admission tests (when required) ............ .6.00-12.00 
Late-registration fee, charged each student who fails to register within the 
designated period ................ nere rnnt nnne nnne tenete stets ennt 5.00 
Change fee, charged each student for each change in program involving one 
or more than опе сойгве..................=ееяя5‚ее‚ззезееевовөөөөвөөөөөөөөөөөөөзөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөө 2.00 
Service fee, charged each student for late payment of tuition (see "Payment 
Of Focs”) s.sssssssssssscscsesscsssvscesososesosesecosesossštsoosstessssoocsssscsosccsočosčosssecósssssossošsososcecoćššosso 2.00 
Reinstatement fee, charged each student who is reinstated after suspension 
for delinquency in fees... nnne enne rnnt nennen 5.00 
Residence fee, charged each student wishing to maintain "in residence" 
status during any semester of absence from the University or after com- 
pletion of tuition requirements........... eene nennen tnos tnn etna 30.00 
For special physical examination................. eerte nnne nnnm enne nnt 2.00 
For each examination to qualify for advanced standing and for each special 
examination ..............+еее‚е‚‚‚%‚‚ееввевеввввөөөвөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөөбөөөөөөөөөөөөөөзөөзөзөөөзөөөөөзөөөөөөөөөзөөөө 5.00 
Laboratory checkout fee, charged each student in chemistry courses who 
fails to check out of the laboratory by the time set by the instructor.. - 3.00 
Transcript fee, charged for each transcript of record after the first........ 1.00 
Registration in the University entitles each student to the following University 
privileges: (1) the issuance of one certified transcript of record, if and when de- 


sired; (2) the services of the Placement Office; (3) the use of University library; 
(4) gymnasium privileges; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise 
specified; (6) subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (7) 
admission to University debates; (8) medical attention and hospital services as 06" 
scribed on page 40. These privileges, with the exception of the issuance of tran 
scripts, terminate, and a student is no longer in residence, when he withdraws or 18 
dismissed from the University. 


PAYMENT OF ЁЕЕЗ 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier, 725 Twenty-first Street NW. No 
student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until all fees are 
paid. Fees for each semester are due and payable in advance at the time of regi* 
tration. 
In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Treasurer, the stude 
a contract for semester charges, except for fees payable in advance, permitting 


nt may sig? 
pay 


ments as follows: 
Fall Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; one-third on the 
ing day} in November; one-third on the first working дау in December. 
Spring Semester.—One-third at the time of registration; one-third o 
working day} in March; one-third on the first working day? in April. 
Arrangements for the above may be made with the Office of the 


first work- 
n the first 


Cashier at the 


time of registration. 

A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who pays his 
following two weeks of the date on which payment is due, is charged a se 
$2. A student who fails to meet payments within these two weeks after pay 
due will be automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has 
officially reinstated and has paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be reinst 


fees within the 
rvice fee 0 
ment 15 
been 


ate 


* Payable at the time of application for transfer or readmission. 
+ The University work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications for re- 


instatement are to be made to the Office of the Cashier. 
An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except the 
late-registration fee. 
WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
FALL SEMESTER 


Full-time program.— omplete withdrawal from the University da 
the last working day* in October or November, 
third, respectively, of the full-time program charges. 

Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* 
Jer, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, 
the charges for the full-time prog 
8tam continuing in effect. 


ted on or before 
cancellation of two-thirds or one- 


in October or Novem- 
respectively, of the difference between 
ram and the hourly charges of the part-time pro- 


> В ^ : ong 
Part-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Oc- 
tober or November, cancellation of 


two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of tuition 
charges, 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Full-time program.—Complete 


withdrawal from the University dated on or before 
the last working day* 


in February or March, cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, 
Tespectively, of the full-time program charges. 

Partial withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in February or March, 
Cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, 
charges for the full-time 
Continuing in effect. 


respectively, of the difference between the 
program and the hourly charges of the part-time program 


art-time program.—Withdrawal dated on or before the last working day* in Feb- 
“агу or March, 


cancellation of two-thirds or one-third, respectively, of 
Charges, 


tuition 


No refund or reduction will be allowed on 


any withdrawal dated after the last 
Working day* 


in November (fall semester) or March (spring semester). 
. ^ student enrolled in a full-time program, who drops or adds 
tinues to be ii 


Made other th 


a course and con- 
1 a full-time program, will have no financial adjustments of tuition 
an those involving course fees. 


In no case will a refund be made of the first third of the total tuition charges 
Unless the 


registration is in advance and is cancelled before the regular registration 
Сау. In this case a withdrawal fee of $5 is charged and tuition fees refunded. In 
9 case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattendance upon classes. 
*yment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is incurred 
nd in no case will this payment be credited to another semester. 
Tw student in chemistry or ph: 
fore the date set b 
atged 
the end 
Oratory 


ırmacy who fails to check out of the laboratory on 
y the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be 
a checkout fee in the amount of $3. A student who drops a course before 
of the semester must check out of the laboratory at the next regular lab- 
period. 


_ “hy student enrolled in the Air Force ROTC who fails to turn in uniforms, equip- 


LEC r 
The Un: n ` > 1 z 
1e niversity work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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ment, and textbooks, on separation from the Corps, will be charged the value of the 
missing items. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 4 
student who has not a clear financial record. 

Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 
with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher, may, with the permission of the Dean, 
enroll for 18 or 19 hours. No student may enroll for more than 19, except by Pe” 
mission of the Committee on Scholarship. 

A student employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program of col- 
lege work. 

A student employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 
Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with specia 
sion of the Dean, enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

A student employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 
Such a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with specia 
sion of the Dean, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

A student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 
a student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with speci 
of the Dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours. Е 

A student who increases his hours of employment after registration or at апу time 
during a semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his program may 


13 hours. 
| permis- 


9 or 10 hours 
l permis- 


hours. Such 


al permission 


adjusted, if necessary. 
ATTENDANCE 
d and fees due are 


A student may not attend classes until registration is complete 
y course 


paid. Regular attendance is required. A student may be dropped from an 
for undue absence. 

PROBATION 
ast 2.00 is placed on 


A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at le E 
2.00, or until his 


probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 
probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarship. 


SUSPENSION 


т ; i- 
his index to 2.00 within the time spec 


A student on probation who fails to raise um 1 
minimum 


fied may be suspended. A student who fails one-half or more of the 
16 semester hours may be suspended. { 
A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal hi е 
the Committee on Scholarship through the Dean. If the case appears to be rem af 
able and the student seems likely to improve in his scholarship, the Committee 7 
readmit him on probation. A student denied readmission may again, after the s 
of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the Dean for readmission. 


student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


WITHDRAWAL anciel 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University, without academic or fi m the 
ithdraw fro 


penalty, requires the permission of the Dean. Permission to w1 


University will not be granted a student who does not have a clear financial record. 
Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the fall 
Semester and between the last working day* in February and the end of the spring 
Semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the Dean must be met by 


the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does not effect its 
discontinuance. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within 
drawals”, 
the Dean, 

Change 


the School.—A student may not change or drop courses (see “with- 
above) or change his status to that of auditor except with the approval of 
upon presentation of adequate reasons for such changes. 

from one section to another of the same course may be made with the 
approval of the Dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major subject to another within the same college or school may 
¢ made with the approval of the Dean. All requirements of the course of study to 
Which the change is made must be met. 

Transfer within the University.—Transfer from one college, school, or division to 


another may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. Application 
9r transfer mus 


his office, 


Students wishing to 


t be made to the Director of Admissions on the form provided by 


transfer from the Division of University Students to the 
chool of Education should note that a maximum of 45 semester hours will be ac- 
cepted in transfer, 

In order to 


provide degree candidates with proper academic counsel and the bene- 
ts 


of integrated programs of study, the faculties of the various colleges and schools 
lave established minimum residence requirements and regulations with regard to 
Supervision of the work done in the student’s major field. In addition, various spe- 
cial regulations regarding course sequence, selection of electives, and advisory ap- 
Prova] of programs apply in particular curricula. Students transferring within the 
versity are 
that in aj 
Ours i 


advised to study carefully the graduation requirements and to note 
all undergraduate divisions 30 semester hours including at least 12 semester 
n the major field, must be completed in residence in the school or college 
tom which the degree is sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean 
Concerned and understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school sessions at another institution with 
Intention of having credits so obtained apply toward graduation from this Uni 


Versity è C PER 
C sity must first secure the written approval of the Dean. In no event will such 
redits be 


Simi] recognized to an amount in excess of that which might be earned in a 
у 1 T . "I а ^ 
аг period in this institution. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


r graduation a student must have met the admission require- 
or school in which he is registered, completed satisfactorily the 
» Curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which 
red, and be free from all indebtedness to the University. 


Diversity work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive. 
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Application for Graduation.—It is the student's responsibility to file an applica- 
tion for graduation in the Office of the Registrar at the time of registration for the 
last semester of the senior or final year. 

Scholarship.—The undergraduate student must maintain a quality-point index of 
at least 2.00. 

Candidates for the Master's degree and the Advanced Professional Certificate must 
obtain at least a grade of Satisfactory (B level) on each course of the required min- 
imum graduate program and must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.50 on 
all prerequisite courses. 

Curriculum.—Curriculum requirements for the Bachelor's degrees are state 
pages 8-24; for the Master's degree, on pages 25-26. 

Residence.—The undergraduate student and the Master's candidate must comp 
a minimum of one year or 30 semester hours in residence. Not more than 9 hours 
of this requirement may be satisfied by off-campus courses. Summer work may 
counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than 
thirty weeks. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to pursue work 
elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in residence. 

Candidates for the Advanced Professional Certificate must meet a minimum T 
dence requirement of 18 semester hours taken on campus. 

Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous residence 
for at least one course in each of two of the three terms (fall, spring, 1) 
Candidates who are unable to enroll for a course but wish to use the library facili- 
ties and consult staff members may, with the permission of the Dean, register M 
residence" by paying the residence fee. Candidates, who for reasons beyond their 
control, must temporarily discontinue their studies may be granted leave of absence 
for one or two terms, on petition to the Dean's Council. 

National Teacher Examinations.—All candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in the School of Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinations 
at one of the three regularly scheduled administrations conducted in February, July, 
and October. Candidates expecting to graduate in June should take the examinations 
the previous February. Those expecting to graduate in October should take the 
examinations the previous July. Those expecting to graduate in February shou 
take the examinations the previous October. f 

Students will receive individual reports of test scores and may avail themselves ч 
the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing Service. A copy of tes 
scores must be forwarded to the School of Education. 

Fach senior required to take the National Teacher Examinations must re 
them in the office of the Dean at least thirty days prior to the date of the 
tration of the examinations. Details concerning time, place, registration, an 
may be obtained in the Office of the School of Education. 

Thesis or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial sat Ў 
of requirements for the Master’s or Doctor of Education degrees must be presen? 
in its final form to the Dean no later than the date specified in the Calendar. Th A 
complete copies of each are required. It is the responsibility of the candidate w^ 
graduate degree to obtain from the Dean a printed copy of the regulations governi” o 
the styling and reproduction of the thesis or dissertation, which are rigidly i ; 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the p 
erty of the University and are deposited in the University Library, where the d 
cate copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publis 
adapt material in them must be secured from the appropriate Dean. 
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Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to confer a 
degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory. 


Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present at the graduation 


exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia is approved by the 
Dean, 
Honors 


With distinction.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree may 
be conferred “with distinction”, at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains 
à quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To be 
eligible for this honor a student must have completed at this institution at le 
half of the work required for the degree. 

Special honors.—Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any member 
of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student’s major field of 
Work on recommendation of the major department, under the following regulations: 

l. The student must have his candidacy for special honors approved by the faculty 
member representing the major department or field not later than the beginning of 
the senior year. 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 
didacy is approved, 

3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he 
of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. 

4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this institution at 
€ast one-half of the work required for the degree. 


ast one- 


his can- 


has a quality-point index 


THE LIBRARY 


gistered in the University is entitled to the reference use of the Uni- 
ibrary. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment of f. 
presented as identification. 


À student re 
Versity [, 


ees, 
must be 


Library books, with the exception of those in the Law and Medical collections, 


may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. Any book which does cir- 
Culate is subject to recall by the Librarian at any time. Reserve books and period- 
icals for collateral re 


ading must be used in the reading rooms when the Library is 
Open, 


With special permission they may be drawn for overnight use when the 
lbrary closes. A fine of twenty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or frac- 
Поп of an hour and five cents for each hour or fraction thereafter that a reserve book 


55 overdue, Grades of a student will be withheld until his library record is clear. 


Houns 


The University Library is open from 9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. each class day 
ашау 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M.), and from 2:00 to 6:00 P.M. on Sunday. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
, The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from the 
> versity ч 


| › or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the student or 
the Unive 


rsity, the University Administration deems it advisable to do so. 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
iversity and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right to 


or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 
ver the proper authorities may determine. 


The Un 
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PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property in any Univer- 
sity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained in the Student Union. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, FINANCIAL AID 


University Teaching Fellowships.—These are assigned for the academic year (0 
the various departments of instruction. The applicant is expected to be a prospective 
candidate for a Doctoral degree in the general field of his future doctoral study. 
Each teaching fellow receives an annual stipend (on a nine-month basis) of up !9 
$1,700 plus full tuition and laboratory fees for whatever schedule of study or 16 
search his fellowship duties permit him to carry. Stipends vary with the work loa 
of the individual teaching fellow. Normally a University teaching fellow renders 
half-time service in classroom or laboratory assignments to the department of instruc 
tion directing his doctoral study. Application should be made to the executive officer 
of the department of instruction concerned. 

Graduate Teaching Assistantships.—These are open in various departments of 
instruction to candidates for the Master's degrees. Each graduate teaching assistant 
renders a designated unit of service to his major department of instruction, and Te 
ceives, depending upon his teaching or laboratory assignment, up to $1,700 on à 
nine-month basis plus tuition and laboratory fees for the program of studies which 
the duties of his assistantship permit him to carry. Application should be made 10 
the executive officer of the department of instruction concerned. 

Emma K. Carr Scholarship.—Four scholarships in the amount of $400 e 
ten of $100 each, established in 1932 by Mrs. Emma K. Carr, are available to 
men (of the white race) for undergraduate or postgraduate work, considering char 
acter, capacity, and need". 

Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fun 
lished in 1959 by Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, is awarded annually 
to a student in the School of Education, upon the recommendation of the donot, 
which is submitted prior to April 1. | 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship—Established in 1949 by Mrs. Evelyn Hampe 
Young in memory of her mother, Anna Spicker Hampel, and available for scholar 
ship aid to young married women students in the School of Education or Columbian 
College of Arts and Sciences. - 

Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund—A Columbian Women Scholarship 
created in 1925 by the College Women’s Club of Washington, D. C., in memory 

| ү Elizabeth V. Brown. [РЫМ 
| D Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—Established in 1956 by Beta Gamma Chapter 9 к 
E. Delta Kappa, consists of a United States Government Savings Bond and is presen 
annually to the outstanding senior man in the teacher education progr 
School of Education. f Pi 
Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—Established in 1956 by Alpha Theta Chapter 9 ms 
Lambda Theta, consists of a United States Government Savings Bond and is А 
sented annually to the outstanding senior woman іп the teacher education prog 
t in the School of Education. 5 ‚и 
М University Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washington University 
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Made available a fund for short-term loans to students to provide 
ment of tuition. Applications for these loans shall be made three 
dates on which tuition installments are due. 
Home Economics Loan Fund.—Contributed by the D. C. Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and available for loans to senior girls majoring in Home Economics. 
National Defense Student Loan Fund.—This fund is available 
Staduate and graduate students who are in need of financial assistance. Priority is 


Blven those applicants who express a desire to teach in elementary or secondary 
Schools, and whose academic backg 


for partial pay- 
days prior to the 


to full-time under- 


ground indicates a superior capacity or prepara- 
lion in science, mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. After ap- 
Plication for admission to the 1l niversity has been completed 


‚ application on forms 

Prescribed for this loan fund must be filed in the Office of the Treasurer no later 

than August first for the fall semester, December first for the spring semester, and 
&y first for the Summer Sessions. 


For complete information on other 


à Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes, Financial 
i 


» request the Special Bulletin on the subject, which is available in the Office of 
the Committee on Scholarships, The George Washington University, Washington 6, 


A list of banks and commercial finance firms offering various types of tuition pay- 
ment plans is available through the Office of the Treasurer, 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
The Unive 


rsity maintains five residence halls. Meals are served at the Student 


Шоп, 

Admission to the University does not include room reservation. A separate appli- 
E" for a room should be made well in advance. Forms for application, together 

i 


etailed information, may be obtained from the Director of Activities for 

9men or the Director of Activities for Men. 

tity ormation concerning private 
У, for wome 


' Obtained at 
Privat 


rooming and boarding facilities near the Univer- 
n students twenty-one years of age or older and for men students, may 


the Housing Office, Lisner Auditorium. The reservation of rooms in 

© houses must be made by students. 

E irls unde 
Urs of ac 


or relatives 


r the age of twenty-one who are enrolled for twelve or more semester 
ademic work in the University and who are not living with their parents 


s may live outside the dormitories only with the permission and approval 
en © Director of Activities for Women, upon receipt of written requests from par- 
the 4, no case will permission be granted for such girls to be domiciled outside 
Women tories except with persons approved by the Director of Activities for 
Maur" Students.—The Hattie M. Strong Hall provides single rooms at $47.50 a 

папі double rooms at $40 a month a person. 
olly Madison Hall provides double rooms at $40 a month a person. 
Ancock H 


all provides single rooms at $52.50 a month and double rooms at $40 
Onth a person. 
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Men Students.—Welling Hall provides double rooms at $30 a month a person. 

John Quincy Adams Hall provides 69 double rooms each with study alcove and 
bath. Rooms rent at $40 a month a person. 

Dormitory payments are due and payable in advance on the first day of e 
month. A student who fails to meet payments when due, but who makes his pay- 
ment from the tenth to the fifteenth, inclusive, of the month in which payment is due; 
is charged a service fee of $2. A student who fails to meet payments by the fifteenth 
of the month in which payment is due will be automatically suspended and may not 
attend classes until he has been officially reinstated and has paid all accrued rent an 


a reinstatement fee of $5. 


ach 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
The University maintains a health service that is primarily diagnostic in its 
For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the Campus, 4 Stu- 
dent Health Clinic open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. with physician and nurse 1n 
attendance. There is also a rest room for women, with a graduate nurse in charge. 
Medical privileges include: (1) physical examination of every student entering 
from secondary school;* (2) three visits by the University physician or surgeon 
office or residence (District of Columbia), in any one illness, exclusive of a specta" 
ist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, includ- 
ing board and nursing, in the University Hospital for not more than one week dur 
ing any twelve-month period—the necessity to be determined by the Director 0 
Health Administration. All additional hospital charges for operating room, labora 
tory, anesthetics, X-ray, medications, or any other special service must be paid DY 
the student. The duration of hospitalization period (maximum, one week) is also ® 
be determined by the Director of Health Administration. 
This medical benefit applies only to illness or disability incurre 


intent. 


d while currently 


enrolled in the University. It does not apply to illness or disability incurre И 
tween the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session and complet? 
of registration for the next semester or summer session. his 


The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of 
own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. ; 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to limit or deny 
the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct OF 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 9 
Health Administration has authority to determine the necessity and length of hor 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his v 
nection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student inte 
ing to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examination at 
beginning of each semester; (5) hospitalization is not available to those studen 
availing themselves of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate 
mural games, or in any of the activities of the physical education departments. 


or intr® 


HONOR SOCIETIES AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


jn 
Alpha Pi Epsilon.—An honorary Home Economics Sorority whose purposes : 
clude the improvement of scholarship and leadership standards among Home 


nomics students. 
js t0 
f a student fails 


* A charge of $2 for a special physical examination is made by the University i 
appear for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose. 
t See Rule (5) for exception. 
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Phi Delta Kappa.—An international professional fr 
to promote fellowship ba 
Broup action for the deve 
and leadership. 

Pi Lambda Theta.—A national honorary association for women in Education, dedi- 
cated to the conception of education as a profession. 

Student National Education 
for developing personal 
the history, ethics 


aternity for men in Education, 
sed on common interests and ideals which make possible 
lopment of free public education through research, service, 


Association.—Provides members with opportunities 
and professional competency through an understanding of 
, and programs of the organized teaching profession. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for students in 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the adviser and the Dean, 
they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instances, they may be 
taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficiencies or as prerequisite 
lo advanced courses, but they may not be credited toward a higher degree. 

€cond-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for stu- 
ents in the junior and senior years. They may be credited toward higher degrees 
^. Y when registration for graduate credit has been approved before the 


© course by the Dean of the School of Educ 
Concerned, 


cer of in 


mid-point of 
ation and by the officer of instruction 
and when the completion of additional work has been certified by the 
г struction. 

ird-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 are planned primarily 


raduate students. They are open, with the approval of the officer of instruction, 
0 qualified seniors. 


or р 


INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a 


icated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year course 
ivi hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course 
ri 2 " 

ng three hours of credit is marked (3). 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


TA ^". offered by the Department of Education are of two types: those designed 
cati 1€ preservice education of candidates and those planned for the inservice edu- 
0 e 
УП of teachers, counselors, and administrators. 


re courses devote two or three hours a week to lecture and discussion sup- 
Approach by a minimum of two hours a week of related field work. A clinical 
Чуй В to the study of educational problems is used—lectures and discussions re- 

„5 around observed practices. 
Кы Courses meet once a week for a two-hour period. Class work is supple- 
JY extensive reading assignments, the preparation of reports, and field work. 
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— 


A student enrolled in one of these courses should plan to devote not less than seven 


hours a week, exclusive of class time, to the work of the course. 

Ample opportunity is provided to study teaching or administrative problems of 
special interest. To enable students to consult with instructors regarding individual 
problems, a conference hour is scheduled immediately before or after the class 


period. 

Only the courses designed to provide professional information and skills are listed 
below. For courses needed for general education or teaching-field preparation, see 
the general catalogue. In addition to courses offered in the Department of Educa- 
tion a number of professional courses for teachers are offered in the departments 0 
Psychology, Speech, and Statistics. These are listed below together with courses 
offered by the Department of Education. 

Whenever possible, the exact hour of class meeting is stated. Hours for classes 
not yet scheduled may be found in the Schedule of Classes for the semester com 


cerned. 


A Reading Clinic Coleman and Staff 
Diagnosis of reading difficulties; individual or group lessons without academic credit. 
Fee: for individual diagnosis, $35; for individual instruction, $4.50 a lesson; for semi- 
individual instruction, $3.50 a lesson; for instruction in small groups with common 
reading difficulties, $2.75; material fee, $4. 


SECOND Group 


109-10 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3-3) Baker and Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours) —as arranged. First 
half: fall-—section A: М 1:10-3 P.M., section В: W 6:10-8 P.M.; summer 1961 (Mc. 
Cauley, Baker). Second half: fall—F 1:10-3 P.M.; spring—section A: M 1:1 
P.M., section B: W 6:10-8 P.M.; summer 1961 (McCauley, Lang). For the genera 
student as well as the prospective teacher. First half: nature of human growth, devel 
opment, and learning, illustrated by observation of children in learning situations 
Second half: nature of teaching based upon principles of human growth, developments 
and learning, illustrated by observation of school situations. 


111 Methods in Elementary Education (12) Baker and Staff 
Fall—Monday through Friday 9:10-12 A.M. For seniors in the elementary sch ]s 
curriculum. Methods, materials, appraisal, and field experiences in elementary schoo ^ 
Problems and procedures in teaching the language arts (including reading, literature 
for children, oral and written expression, spelling, and handwriting), arithmetic pet 
science, social studies. Planning units of work, general classroom procedures, 80 
evaluation of pupil progress. Observation and participation two mornings а week. 
requisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22. 

Hayes 


s, serv 
f tests 


112 Educational Measurement (3) 
Fall—T 3:10-5 P.M.; spring—W 7:10-9 P.M.; summer 1961. Scope, need 
ices to students, selection and construction of teacher-made tests, interpretation 0 
for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: Education 109-10, 121-22. 


113 Elementary School Art (3) Now! 
Fall: lecture and laboratory—M 7:10-10 P.M., field work—as arranged; spring: y 
ture and laboratory—T 7:10-10 P.M., field work—as arranged; summer 1961 (Cu 

For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and me 


Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Material fee, $4.50. 
Reed 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 
Fall—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M., field work (2 hours) —as arranged; spring—Th 
P.M., field work—as arranged; summer 1961. For undergraduates in the € = 
school curriculum. Materials and methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 an е 
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115 Teaching of Reading in the Elementary School* (3) Huse 
Spring—W 7:10-9:10 P.M., field work (2 hours) 
asic course in methods, techniques, materials 
mentary school reading program. Prerequisite: 
ing experience. 


as arranged; summer 196]. A 
and activities essential to a good ele- 
Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teach- 


116 Elementar y School Social Studies* (3) 


Fall—F 7:10-9:10 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1961 (Cush- 
man). For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the 
elementary school curriculum, Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teach- 
ing experience. 


117 Elementary School Science* (3) St. Cyr 
Spring—F 6:10-9 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 196]. For 


teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary school 
curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teaching experience. 


120 Elementary School Arithmetic* (3) Scott 
Spring—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 196] 
(Baker). For teachers. Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the 


elementary school curriculum, Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22 or teach- 
ing experience. 


121-29 Society and the School (3-3) St. Cyr and Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. First 
half: fall—section A: W 1:10-3 P.M., section B: M 6:10-8 P.M.; summer 1961 (St. 
Cyr, Scott). Second half: fall—Th 1:10-3 P.M.; spring—section A: W 1:10-3 P.M.; 
Section B: M 6:10-8 P.M.; summer 1961 (Eller, Scott). For the general student as 

Well as the prospective teacher. First half: the historical and sociological development 

of education at local, national, and international levels; cooperation of the school with 


other community agencies, Second half: organization and operation of schools; prin- 
Ciples and functions; role of the teacher. 


128 Children’s Literature* (3) Walker 
Spring- M 7:10-9:10 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged; summer 1961 (Wil- 
воп). For teachers. Exploring and evaluating the newer books for children and 
the children’s classics, understanding the contribution of literature in child develop- 
ment, appreciating children’s original expressions. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22 


13] Common Teaching Skills in Secondary Detwiler, Myers, Stallings 
Schools (3) 


Fall—TTh 12:30-1:45 P.M.; spring—MW 4:30-5:45 P.M. For seniors in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum. Course, unit, and lesson planning; practical techniques 
Used in connection with motivation, the assignment, group procedures, directing study, 
individua] differences, evaluation, clerical routines, disciplines, the homeroom, activity 
Sponsorship, public relations. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22. 


134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools Detwiler, Myers, Stallings 
(6 to 9) 
34A, 134B, 134C, and 134D: spring—as arranged. For seniors in the secondary 


100] curriculum. Sections А and B are for full-time academic majors (Detwiler). 
ction C is for academic majors in the intensive program (Detwiler). Section D is 

Or physical education majors (Myers, Stallings). Education 134 student teaching fee, 

12]. Admission by permission of the instructor. Prerequisite: Education 109-10 and 
-22. 


135 < еа Р 
35 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (9) Baker 
and 135B: spring—as arranged. For seniors in the elementary school cur- 


Ticulum, Student-teaching fee, $50. Admission by permission of the instructor. Pre- 
Tequisite: Education 109-10 and 121-22. 


* ^ ы 2 » 
his course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Education 111. 
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SPECIAL METHODS Courses” 


To be elected in the senior year after substantial preparation in the teaching fields con- 
cerned by the students in the secondary school curriculum. Course requirements an 
hours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successful teachers are studied 
and actual teaching content as found in current texts and courses of study is reviewed. 


136 Teaching English (2 to 4) Lumsden 
Spring—M 7:10-9 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Prerequisite* : 18 
semester hours in English. 

138 Teaching Social Studies (2 to 4) Whipple 
Spring—T 7:35-9:35 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Prerequisite”: 
semester hours of social studies. 

140 Teaching Mathematics (2 to 4) Snader 
Spring—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Prerequisite” : 
Mathematics through calculus. 

144 Teaching Science (2 to 4) 

Spring—T 7:35-9:35 P.M., field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Prerequisite 
to 40 semester hours of science. 

146 Teaching Foreign Languages (2 to 4) McSpadden 
Spring—T 5:10-7 Р.М., field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Prerequisite* : 
semester hours of one foreign language. 

Shott 


150 Teaching Business Subjects (2 to 4) : 
Spring—S 9:10-11 A.M. Prerequisite* : 30 semester hours of business education. 


*. 24 


THIRD GnouPT 
201-2 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3-3) McCauley 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)—as arranged. Aca- 
demic year—section A: M 7:10-9:10 P.M., section B: Th 7:35-9:35 P.M. а 
graduate students. First half: nature of learning approached through the study 0 
classroom situations. Second half: nature of teaching approached through observa: 
tion of classrom situations. 

Jacobs 


203-4 Comparative Education (3-3) 
F 7:10-9:10 P.M. Comparison of foreign educational systems with those of the 
United States; particularly those of Russia, West Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, 
France, the British Isles, Canada, and Australia. 

205-6 The Curriculumt (3-3) St. Cyr 
Academic year—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M. For experienced teachers. First half: curre" 
lum foundations and issues; comparison of curriculum patterns. Second half: Lo» 
ciples and procedures in curriculum development; group consideration of studen 


problems. 

207 Curriculum Materials; (3) St. Cyt 
Summer 1961. For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study, be 
source units, classroom teaching aids, and inexpensive materials; direct applicatio 
to students’ own situations. 

Scott 


209 Child Growth and Development (3) 
Fall—F 7:10-9:10 P.M. Ап interdisciplinary approach to child de 
ing into account such factors as society and culture, socialization, an 
agents with particular emphasis on the home and school. 


210 Adolescent Growth and Development (3) ral 
Spring—F 7:10-9:10 P.M. A consideration of physical, intellectual, and сй, 
backgrounds of adolescence with particular emphasis on social development, ad) 

Additional pre 


velopment | tak- 
d socializing 


e Prerequisite to all special methods courses: Education 109-10, 121-22, and 131. 


requisites are stated under each course. 
+A degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all third-group courses. 


t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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ment to organized society, 


educational development and adjustment to school, 
home relationships. 


and 


211 Evaluation in Education* (3) 
Not offered 1961-62, Concept of evaluation, 
ends and means, steps involved in the ev 
progresses each student deve 
situation. 


relationship between evaluation of 
aluation of learning outcomes, As the course 
lops solutions for evaluation problems related to his work 


212 Educational Measurement (3) McCauley 
Not offered 1961-62, Basic measurement techniques; construction, sele 
istration, and interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; st 
sis of test results; laboratory experiences in the use of test instruments. 


213-14 History of Education (3-3) 
Academic year—T 7:35-9:35 P.M. 
ican education, Second half: 


ction, admin- 
atistical analy- 


Wilson, Jarman 
First half: the European backgrounds of Amer- 
the evolution of the American school system. 


215 Education of Exceptional Children* (3) 
Fall—W 7:10-9:10 P.M. For classroom teachers. A survey of current problems 
in the education and guidance of exceptional pupils. Nature and needs of those physi- 
cally, mentally, or emotionally handicapped; needs of the gifted. 
ielp in correction, diagnosis, therapy, education, and guidance. 


Resources for 


216 Education of Slow-learning Children* (3) 
Spring—W 7:10-9:10 P.M.; summer 1961 (Lyon). Identification, nature, and 


needs of slow-learning elementary and junior high school children. Emphasis on diag- 
nosis and treatment of learning difficulties. 


217-18 Philosophy of Education* (3-3) Darland, Jarman 
Academic year—M 7:10-9:10 P.M.; summer 1961—Education 217 (3) (Darland). : 
First half: designed to help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. 


econd half: social foundations of education—a study of the forces that shape the 
Policies and offerings of the school. 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures* (3) Baker 
Summer 1961. Current classroom practices with particular emphasis on ways of 


planning, unit teaching, techniques in discipline; individual and group evaluation tech- 
niques, resources for learning, providing for individual differences. 


22] Early Childhood Education* (3) 


Not offered 1961-62, For experienced teachers. Emphasis on methods, materials, 
and learning experiences designed to meet the developmental needs of kindergarten 
ànd primary-grade children. 


223-24 Reading Problems* (3-3) Coleman 
cademic year—W 7:10-9:10 P.M. For experienced teachers. Study of reading 


ficulties on elementary and secondary school levels; classroom and clinical pro- 
cedures in solving reading problems. 


225 Elementary School Reading (3) __ Coleman 
Summer 1961. For experienced teachers. Developmental and remedial approaches 
to reading problems. Demonstration of diagnostic and corrective techniques used by 
the classroom teacher and the reading specialist. 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
all—T 7:35-9:35 P.M. A consideration of basic issues in the purposes, organiza- 
tion, and conduct of elementary education. Emphasis on the philosophical and psy- 
Chological roots of fundamental assumptions as they relate to classroom practices, 


ee, 


* p, Ба D * 
Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
Spring—T 7:35-9:35 P.M. Critical appraisal of the objectives, organization, соп" 
tent, and teaching methods in the language arts, arithmetic, social studies, science, 
arts and crafts, health and physical education. 


229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) — 
Fall—F 7:10-9:10 P.M.; summer 1961 (Tyler). For experienced teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Administration as a means of achieving instructional objectives, OF 
ganizing learning and teaching activities, handling supplies and equipment, main- 
taining the building, and integrating school and community life. Emphasis upon 
guide lines to action. 


231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures* (3) Giancaspro 
Fall—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M.; summer 1961. Survey of current classroom practices 
with particular attention to selected topics such as teacher-pupil planning, group 
procedures, pupil security, initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group 
evaluation techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


233 Audio-visual Education* (3) Logan, ————__ 
Spring: lectures (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour) —F 6:30-9:30 P.M.; summer 1961 
Role of audio-visual materials in learning; selection, evaluation, and use of materials; 
administrative problems in the care, operation, maintenance, and use of audio 
materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 

234 Teaching Composition in the Junior and Senior High Lumsden 

School (3) Р 
Not offered 1961-62. For experienced teachers of English. Methods and materials 
for improving writing skills; exploring ways to achieve the goal of a theme a wee 
as recommended in the Conant Report. Particular attention to successful techniques, 
standards of performance, methods of grading; use of style sheets and literary models; 
and the relationship of the study of grammar to writing. 


241 Education of the Gifted* (3) — 
Fall—S 11:10 A.M.-1 P.M.; summer 1961. For classroom teachers. Nature and d 
covery of giftedness; provisions for the gifted in regular classes; experimenta 
projects. 

243 Human Relations in the Classroom* (3) Marinaccio 
Summer 1961. Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships 
between learner and teacher and among learners. 

Angel 


245 School and Community* (3) f 
Spring—T 7:35-9:35 P.M.; summer 1961. The school as an important member © 

a team of social agencies that builds the community. 
Walsh 


247 Vocational Education* (3) ^ i 
Not offered 1961-62. Development in the United States; current conceptions, agen 
cies involved, problems, and trends. 

251 Guidance in Secondary Schools* (3) McDaniels 
Fall—M 7:10-9:10 P.M.; summer 1961 (Detwiler). Scope; needs; organization 0 


the program; services to students, the instructional staff, and the administrations 

personnel needed for the program. 
252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) : 
Not offered 1961-62. Designed for guidance directors and supervisors and expe 
ear future 


rienced school counselors who hope to qualify for such positions in the n feasure- 
Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 semester hours of approved graduate work in Meas 


ment and Guidance. ai 

254 The Junior High School* (3) Le 
Not offered 1961-62. Purposes, organization, core programs, guidance, develop 
course of study, extra-classroom activities. 


i 


-visua 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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255-56 Secondary Education* (3-3) Root 


Academic year—T 7:35-9:35 P.M.; summer 1961 (Root, Giancaspro). First half: 
current proposals for the improvement of secondary education. Second half: current 
problems in each of the subject-matter fields, 


259-60 Secondary School Management* (3-3) Johnson 


Academic year—W 5:10-10 P.M. For experienced teachers and administrators 
with two years of successful teaching in secondary schools. Management planning, 
execution, and control; criteria of good management, construction of the master 
Schedule; leadership problems incident to the development of new policies and 


programs, 
263-64 Employee Training (3-3) 

Academic year—W 7:10-9:10 P.M. 

major programs—orientation, 


Root 
First-half: nature and purpose, review of 
supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. 
Second half: administrative problems and practices, training media, coordination with 
other management functions. Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation or two 
years of experience in employee training. 


265-66 Teaching Secondary School English (3-3) Lumsden and 
Guest Lecturers 
Academic year—W 7:10-9:10 P.M. A refresher course for teachers of English. 
Discussion of new approaches to high school content. Offered in cooperation with 
the departments of English and Speech. First half: communication skills—structural 
linguistics, composition, and speech. Second half: American and English literature. 


267-68 Teaching Secondary School Social Studies (3-3) Whipple 
Not offered 1961-62. A refresher course for teachers of the Social Studies. Dis- 
cussion of new approaches to high school content. Offered in cooperation with the 


Cepartments of History, Political Science, Geography, Economics, and Sociology and 
Anthropology. 

270 Art Education (3) Nowlin 
Not offered 1961 62. For experienced teachers. Basic philosophies of contempo- 


rary teachers of art; use of visual and tactile media; emphasis upon visual aids, 
Isplays, and use of community resources. Designed to increase awareness of the 
Creative process, Prerequisite: Education 113. Material fee, $4.50. 


271 The Teacher and School Adm inistration* (3) Fox 
Fall-S 9:10-11 A.M. A 
"ducation and world affairs, 
School finance, legal controls, 
Procedures, 


survey course for teachers and prospective administrators. 
national agencies, role of the state, local administration, 
school plant, public support, democratic administrative 
improving teaching conditions. 


212 The Teacher and School Supervision* (3) Fox 


Spring—s 9:10-11 A.M.; summer 1961. 
ships, and techniques, 


273-74 Teacher Education* (3-3) _ LaBue 
cademic year—Th 7:35-9:35 P.M. First half: aims, objectives, and basic issues; 
Study of outstanding and experimental programs. Second half: recruitment and selec- 
lion, general education, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, laboratory 
*Xperiences, 
275 School Finance* (3) 


9t offered 1961-62. 
Methods of financing. 


6 Seminar: | Public Relations in School Administration* (3) Joy 


Ummer ]96] Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity 
eda, public participation in policy making. 


Nature, organization, human relation- 


Hutchins 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including 


LJ 
Pr - , : 
‘requisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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278 School Law* (3) Remmlein 
Not offered 1961-62. Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsi- 
bilities of teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to 


the group. 


279-80 Adult Education* (3-3) Holden, Detwiler 
Fall—M 7:10-9:10 P.M.; Spring—F 7:10-9:10 P.M.; summer 1961—Education 
279 (3) (Detwiler). First half: current concepts and objectives, agencies involved, 


programs on all levels—international through community. Second half: the adult 
as a learner, the teacher of adults, learning-teaching activities, administration © 
adult education programs. 


281 Group Procedures in Education* (3) Detwiler 
Summer 1961. Theory, practice, evaluation, and application to all educational levels. 


285 Extra-classroom Activities* (3) 
Not offered 1961-62. Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, 
assemblies, school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; par 
attention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. 


287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems* (3—3) Coleman 
Academic year—F 5:10-7 P.M. For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective 
work under supervision of the Reading Clinic. Each student is expected to diagnose 

and treat pupils who are retarded in reading. Case studies are presented and criti 

cized. Prerequisite: Education 223-24 or the equivalent. Material fee, $5 a semester: 


289-90 Supervisory Problems in Reading* (3-3) Coleman 
Not offered 1961-62. For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and super 
intendents, Considers the problems involved in planning, reorganizing, and improving 
the total reading program, and in promoting cooperative effort on the part of the 
staff toward increasing teaching efficiency. 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) — 
Fall—T 7:35-9:35 P.M. Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; w 
zation of present facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, gu 
maintenance problems. 


clubs, 
ticular 


293-94 Research (3-3) The suf 
Academic year—as arranged, Individual research under the guidance of a mem 
of the staff. Program and conferences arranged with an instructor. 
ies Ў . e 
295 Educational Research Methods and Procedures (3) | wf 
Fall—T 5:10-7 P.M.; spring—M 5:10-7:10 P.M.; summer 1961. Required 0 


ч ы е h : nt’s 
candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be taken early in the stude 


graduate program. Prerequisite: an elementary course in statistics. 


296 Seminar in Educational Research (3) 


" : 2 ; s to 
Not offered 1961-62. Designed to help students analyze scientific approaches al 
problems in education; evaluate the application of research techniques юш {ог 


problems; define, organize, and conduct research studies; and prepare propo degree 
sponsored research. Required of all candidates for the Doctor of Education uisite: 
and open, with permission, to candidates for other advanced degrees, Prered 


Education 295 or the equivalent. 


297 Reading in Education А 
Fall—W 5:106 P.M.; spring—W 5:106 P.M.; summer 1961. To assis uire- 
preparing for the comprehensive examinations. No credit toward degree Ted 
ments. Tuition fee, $30. ff 

299-300 Thesis (3-3) і The 5н 
Academic year—as arranged. Required of all Master of Arts candidates W 
theses. 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The following cour 


ses are offered by the Department of Physical F 
Men and the 


Department of Physical Education for Women. Whe 
departments offer lecture courses jointly. 


Education for 
never possible the 


First Group 
43-44 Techniques of Physical Education Motor DeAngelis, Krupa 
Activities (2-2) 


Academic year morning. Fundamental skills, rules, and organization. Locker and 
towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. 


45-46 Teaching Individual а 
Schools (2-2) 
Academic year 


nd Dual Sports in Secondary Hanken, Krupa 


-afternoon. 


Tennis, golf, swimming, wrestling, badminton, bowling. 
Locker and towel fee,* $4.50 a 


semester. 

47 Introduction to Physical Education (2) 
Fall morning. 
tion, vocational an: 


Myers 
An orientation course presenting the problems of physical educa- 
ilysis, scientific foundations, and scope of field. 

48 Introduction to Recreation (2) Hanken 

Spring- as arranged. The role of recreation in modern living; current practices 
In community recreation work; standards of training, experience, and salary; types of 
eadership. 

49 Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
Fall—morning. The structure of the human body. Basic course for physical edu- 

Also open to both men and women not majoring in Physical Educa- 

Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 

»0 Kinesiology (3) 
Spring— morning. 
the action of 
Course in an 


Cation majors, 
tion, 


Lawrence 
A study of the anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of 
muscles in physical education activities, Prerequisite: an approved 
t аіоту. 
01-52 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2-2) (women) The Staff 
Academic year—as arranged, Team sports: basketball, hockey, softball, soccer, 
Speedball, Individual and dual sports: tennis, badminton, archery, swimming and 


e Ving, lifesaving and water safety. Gymnastics. Tumbling. Locker and towel fee,* 
JU a semester. 


»8 First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) 
pring— morning. 
cial reference to first 
~2 or Zoology 1-2. 


DeAngelis 
Prevention and emergency care of injuries of all types, with spe- 
aid, civil defense, bandaging, and massage. Prerequisite: Biology 


SECOND Group 


10] pz... j „А. +, , - : ; 
1] hysical Education in the Elementary School (3) Burtner, Snodgrass 
*all—afternoon ; spring—evening. Physical growth and development of the child 
and adolescent, 


o Dew Survey of age characteristics and organization of physical education 
Clivities for the 


з various age levels іп elementary school, playground, and settlement 
€ : 

Quse Programs. Methods and m 
activit 


aterials of tumbling, games, dance, and self-testing 
ies, 


103 р: : же 
. History and Principles 0j Physical Education (3) Myers, Stallings 
St i, попа. Survey of history as it relates to contemporary physical education. 
“Udy of aims, objectives, and philosophy of physical education. 


Sm x 
The locke and 2 s А M ES 
“er and towel fee is required for registration in one or more of the activity courses. 


= 


ab gai 


50 The George W ashington University 


105-6 Adapted Physical Education and Physical Examinations Lawrence 
(3-3) 

Academic year—morning. 

examination methods for the diagnosis of postural defects, pre 

and program adaptation. Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. 


Cause and correction of faulty body mechanics, physical 
scription of exercises 


107 Teaching Recreational Dance (1 to 2) Burtner 
Fall—morning. Methods and materials for teaching the country and social dances 
of America and the folk dances of other countries to secondary-school age and adult 
groups. Square-dance calling is included, Locker and towel fee,* $4.50. 

109-10 Leadership Organization in the Intramural Program DeAngelis 
(2-2) 

Academic year—afternoon. 

vision of intramural activities in t 

school, senior high school, and college. 


Principles of administration, organization, and super 
he physical education program of the junior nig! 


111-12 Teaching Physical Education Activities (2-2) (women) The Staff 
1962-63 and alternate years: academic year—afternoon. Continuation of methods 
and materials in activities listed under Physical Education 51-52. Locker and towe 
fee,* $4.50 a semester. 

113-14 Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities The Staff 

(2 to 4-2 to 4) 
Academic year—as arranged. 
ing physical education activities. 
$4.50 a semester. 


115-16 Teaching Team Sports in Secondary Schools 


(2 to 4-2 to 4) (men) " 
Academic year—morning. Football, basketball, baseball, track and field. Locke 


and towel fee,* $4.50 a semester. 


ng and teach- 


Principles and methods applied to learni 
fee, 


Supervised laboratory. Locker and towe 


DeAngelis, Hanken 


Burtner 


е : : е 
Techniques for the teaching of mov 

composition: 

and per 

Locker 


117 Teaching Modern Dance (1 to 2) 


1962-63 and alternate years: fall—afternoon. 
ment as a medium of expression. Practical work in body technique, 


and the analysis of accompaniment for dance including instrumental, voice, 
cussion. Application is made to both secondary school and adult age levels. 


and towel fee,* $4.50. 


118 Dance Production (1 to 2) 


1962-63 and alternate years: spring—afternoon. 
ances for demonstrations, dance concerts, and folk festivals. 
and make-up. Choreography for concerts, musicals, and plays for student 


course for two credits. Locker and towel fee,* $4.50. 


Burtner 
Planning and staging of pee 


ighti stuming, 97 
Lighting, cost : P king 


^ : 5 а 
121 School and Community Health Programs (3) ; Krop 
Fall—afternoon. Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, 59:2, 
of material for general health knowledge. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 
4 ` : : ings 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Stalling? 
Spring—evening. Methods and materials for teaching health at each age 
Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or Zoology 1-2. 
: “ : 3 а 
131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) Kn 
Fall—morning. Critical survey of tests in physical activities, a: 
struction, elementary statistics. 


methods of t 


activity courses. 


* The locker and towel fee is required for registration in one or more of the 


132 Camp Leadership (1 to 2) 
Spring—afternoon. 
ganization and progr 
women not majoring 


Stallings 
Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of or- 
ams including outdoor education. Also open to both men and 
in Physical Education. 


136 Survey of Dance History and Dance Forms (3) 


Burtner 
1961-62 and alternate years: spring—as arranged. The development of dance from 
Primitive ritual to present day recreational and art forms of the dance. Includes 
ethnologic dance, practice and discussion of fun 


lamental movement techniques, and 
composition, 


138 Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) Krupa 
Spring—as arranged. Organization and administration of physical education pro- 
&rams in elementary and secondary schools and in colleges. Study of plants, fields, 

equipment, and programs. 


151-52 Recre 


ational Leadership Activities (1 to 3-1 to 3) Abernethy 
1961-62 and alternate years: academic year—evening. First half: basic skills for 
the preschool and school- 


age child. Laboratory pr 
Physical and Social activities, Second half: | 
tts and crafts, dramatics 


actice in crafts, music, dramatics, 
asic skills for the teen-age and adult. 
» physical and social activities. 
161 Community Organization for Recreation (3) 
1962-63 and alternate years: fall—evening. 
organizing community recre 


162 Administratio 
1962-63 and alte 
Mg recreation i 

n 


Thompson 


Resources, principles, and methods in 
ation services, 


n of Community Recreation Programs (3) 
mate years: spring—evening. 

ncluding surveys, legislation, ү 
ance, and public relations. 


Thompson 
Factors and problems in administer- 
rogram, area, facilities, leadership, 


REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE COURSES FROM 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
PSYCHOLOGY 
22 troduction to E 


ducational Psychology (3) Lindley, Faith 

all—evening ; spring—morning; summer 1961. Consideration of individual and 

Eroup differences, adjustments, and the psychology of learning in relation to education 
and training, 

? Child Psychology (3) Johnson 
Sall morning; spring—evening. A genetic approach to the study of the child. 
Pecial emphasis is placed on the socialization process, learning, and the child’s view 
01 the world. 

12 ; 
: Educational Psychology (3) Lang 
with E—evening. Advanced course in educational psychology. Designed for those 
ith background in education and psychology. 


р Introduction to Counseling and Guidance (3) Dreese 
Ced, ming; summer 1961. A survey of the basic principles, techniques, and pro- 
Ures as applied to vocational, educational, and personal counseling. 


13 
| Psychological Tests (3) 


P , Hunt 
tha morning; spring—evening; summer 1961. A survey of psychological tests and 
Ir more common uses in business, 


tio industry, government, law, medicine, and educa- 
п. Material fee, $7. 


a 
д 


T 
|. 
id 92 The George Washington University 


141 Leadership, Group Behavior, and Student Life (3) Faith 
Fall—morning. A survey of the foundations of leadership, of the factors which un- 
derlie effective participation in group activities, and of the interrelations between the 


student and his university. 
Hubbard, Mosél 


pts and techniques in per 
] mili- 


144 Personnel Psychology (3) 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. Psychological conce 
sonnel management and supervision. Applications to government, industry, anc 


tary organizations. 


O‏ ے 


225 Seminar: Mental Hygiene (3) ч 
A study of mental health problems with specia 


Fall—evening; spring—afternoon. 
attention to needs of counselors. 


226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Johnson 
Adolescence (3) 
Spring—evening. A survey of behavior and personality disorders. 
297 Seminar: Counseling and Guidance (3) Dreese 
Spring—evening. Recent developments and current problems in vocational, edet 
i rence 


tional, and personal guidance in various types of agencies with particular refe 
education. Prerequisite: educational or psychological measurements and Psy 


129 or the equivalent. 


chology 


228 Seminar: Techniques of Counseling (3) Dreese 
Fall—evening; spring—evening. An intensive study of the educational and psycho 
logical processes involved in counseling interviews. Specific types of vocational, €^ 
cational, and personal counseling problems will be discussed. Prerequisite: 12 semen 
ter hours in testing and guidance, including Psychology 229 and 236. In exception? 
cases Psychology 229 or 236 may be taken concurrently with 228. 


229 Seminar: Occupational and Educational سے‎ Faith 


Information (3) ana] and 
Fall—evening; spring—evening ; summer 1961. Designed to acquaint vocations ^. 
educational counselors with the basic occupational and educational information п dis 
sary in counseling. Sources of data and techniques of collecting, analyzing, 8n 
seminating for purposes of guidance. 

Mosél 

3:29 ique 

statistical ес 
1, educational, 
] an elemen 


231 Test Construction (3) 
Fall—evening. The principles underlying test construction ; 
in the construction, evaluation, and standardization of psychologica 
vocational tests, Prerequisite: a course in tests and measurements anc 


course in statistics. 


Hunt 


TA dm. PS " A : р 

ИИА 232 Research: Test Construction (3) Ne 

1 Fall—as arranged; spring—as arranged. Individual projects in construction ogy 
evaluation of psychological, educational, or vocational tests. Prerequisite: Psyc 


{ 231 and permission of the instructor. 


bid wey EN T re é nson 
} 233 Individual Psychological Testing (3) Јове 
Fall—afternoon; spring—afternoon. Instruction and practice in giving of the nts 

d measure e 


and Wechsler tests. Prerequisite: an elementary course in tests an 
Material fee, $7. 


236 Seminar: Analysis of the Individual for Purposes 
al analy | 


of Counseling (3) E 
Fall—evening; spring—evening; summer 1961. A detailed study of individ ctor | 
ni 


j 
ў sis techniques with practice in handling such methods. Prerequisite: а 
course in educational or psychological measurements. 


The School of Education 
RAS ae 
STATISTICS 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) The Staff 
i & 


>cture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fall: lecture—morning and evening, lab- 
Oratory—afternoon and evening ; spring—morning and evening; summer 1961. 
Sources of data, tabulation, charts and graphs, averages, dispersion, quartiles and per- 
centiles, raw scores and derived scores, frequency distributions, reliability and validity 
of tests, normal curve, correlation, elementary sampling, and an introduction to esti- 


mation and tests of hypotheses. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. Labora- 
tory fee, $9, 


104 Statistics in Psychology and Education 1 (3) 
all: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours)—Saturday morning. Introductory 
Study of statistical techniques necessary for application of statistics in research prob- 
*ms in psychology and education. Laboratory fee, $9. 


Bright 


105 Statistics in Psychology and Education II (3) Bright 
Pring: lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) —Saturday morning. Advanced 
Study of «t 


atistical techniques necessary for an application of statistics in research prob- 
Analysis of variance, correlation techniques, chi-square applications, and sam- 


ems, 
Pling theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 53 or 104, Laboratory fee, $9. 
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THE PRESENCE OF A SOLUBLE HEMOLYSIN IN CULTURES OF 
PATHOGENIC LEPTOSPIRAS 
by AARON DAVID ALEXANDER* 

A chance observation disclosed the I 


а newly isolated strain of leptospira. 
Was 


'resence of a soluble hemolysin in cultures of 
Serologic studies disclosed that this isolate 
à new heterologous member of the hebdomadis group. It was designated Lepto- 
Spira hemolytica. Examination of 
Closed that the production of hem 
restricted to specific serotypes. 
The hemolysins were most potent for sheep, bovine, and goat red blood cells. Other 


mammalian erythrocytes were 
the 


36 strains representing diverse serotypes dis- 
olysin was not a generic characteristic but was 


unaffected or lysed to a lesser degree. Differences in 
spectrum of activity for mammalian red blood cells, noted among various lepto- 
Spiral hemolysins, were related to quantitative factors, A second type of hemolysin 
Was noted in cultures of L. biflexa, L. andamana, and L. semaranga. These strains 
Showed the most profuse growth of 36 strains that were simultaneously tested. The 
*molytic substance was active against rabbit, rat, and hamster cells but not against 
Sheep cells. This activity may reflect the presence of hemolytic lipid hydrolysis 
Products reported in other studies, 


1 The concentration of hemolysin in actively growing cultures increased with increas- 
Ing cel] density. The activity of mature cultures was essentially located in the super- 


natant moiety; 
Some 
Tange 


relatively little hemolysin was found in leptospiral cell lysates. For 
Strains of L. pomona, production of hemolysin was favored at the more alkaline 


of leptospiral growth. Hemolvsin was also produced in vivo, in the allantoic 
uid of em] 


The 
760 C 
activity 


»ryonated hen's egg that was infected with L. pomona. 

soluble hemolysin was nondialyzable. It could be freeze-dried and stored at 
with relatively little loss of activity, but it was inactivated by heat. The 
was markedly reduced or lost af 
0 Minutes, | 
ammonium 
Separation 
with the 
istilled 
tein, 
additic 


ter exposure of hemolysin to 56 C for 15 to 
Hemolysin from culture milieu could be precipitated by 45 per cent 
sulfate saturation. Employing an alcohol fractionation scheme for the 
of proteins, hemolysin was precipitated from culture supernatant fluid 
globulin components. Precipitated hemolysin was found to be insoluble in 
water (pH 5.2). These observations indicated that hemolysin was a pro- 
The demonstration that trypsin destroyed the activity of hemolysin afforded 
nal evidence in this regard. 
n kinetic stuc 


lies employing concentration, temperature, and pH variables, hemo- 
ysin be 


haved like an ensyme. When per cent hemolysis was plotted as a function of 


1 . K ° А г : . " . 4 : 
P employing successive dilutions of hemolvsin (fractionated with ammonium 

r : : x : T1! CTeased < >g 
a fate), à consecutive series of sigmoid curves was obtained with decreased slope 


ы Increased induction periods as the concentrations of vds dicrum = 
E" hemolysis was directly proportional to the concentration о qus ysin. 

5 of curves, typical for bacterial hemolysins, was not obtained with untreatec 
qi tre milieu and was attributed to the presence of substances that inhibited hem- 


hee The inhibitory effects of normal serum, a constituent of leptospiral media, 
"5 noted ; à 
V. noted in 


other experiments. 
fer. 1938, College of the City of New York; M.S. 1953, The Ge 


Матор Febr uary 


ington University; Ph.D. 
Griffin, Professor of 


22, 1961. Professor in charge of research 
و‎ 


(3) 


1 The George Washington University 


Studies on the effect of various incubation temperatures on the rate of hemolysis 
disclosed no activity at 0 C and an increase in the rate of activity up to 45 C; at 56 G, 
the rate of heat inactivation of hemolysin exceeded that of the lytic activity. 

The lytic activity of hemolysin for sheep cells was also influenced by the pH of 
the medium in which the reaction took place. The activity increased as the pP 
increased from 6.1 to 7.3; optimum titers were obtained in the pH range of approx! 
mately 7.3 to 8.8. During these studies it was noted that hemolytic titers in phos- 
phate buffered diluents were appreciably lower than in diluents containing divalent 
cations. Further tests showed that magnesium ions were required for hemolytic 
activity and that calcium and strontium ions inhibited activity. 

Leptospiral hemolysin could not be related to the two large groups of ba 
hemolysins, the 0-labile hemolysins and the lecithinases. Exposure to oxygen an 
cysteine did not alter the activity of hemolysin. Leptospiral hemolysin did not tur 
bidify an egg-yolk saline solution. 

Cross neutralization studies were conducted with three hemolytic serotypes, L. 
hemolytica, L. djatzi, and L. pomona, that shared no common agglutinogens. Two 
of the serotypes elicited in inoculated rabbits antihemolysins that neutralized the 
activity of the homologous and heterologous hemolysins. Within the limitations 9 
test procedures antigenic differences amongst hemolysins could neither be affirmed 07 
denied. 3 

The presence of a soluble hemolysin in specific serotypes and their spectra of in 
vitro activity for mammalian erythrocytes are consistent with the clinical observ 
tions of leptospirosis in man and animals. Hemolysin may play an important role 
in the virulence of strains, in the pathogenesis of infections, and in immunity. 


cterial 


STUDIES ON A SUCCINOXIDASE INHIBITOR FROM HYDRA 
by EDWARD SAMUEL KLINE* 


During the course of a study on the respiratory enzymes of Hydra littoralis it was 
found that this animal was deficient in succinoxidase activity. This was surprising, 
‘ince practically all animals have 


а common system for metabolizing energy sources, 
and an integral part of this syste 


m is the succinoxidase complex. Convinced that 
*ome explanation other than the absence of succinoxidase in this animal's tissue 
must be evoked, the presence of an inhibitor in some part of the Hydra was postu- 
lated, By showing that a crude extract from the Hydra was able to decrease the 
succinoxidase activity of a mouse liver homogenate this hypothesis was confirmed. 
Dased on these findings an effort was made to identify the source and nature of this 
Inhibitor, to study its physical and chemic i 


al properties, and to determine its mode 
of action on the 


respiratory system of various tissues in the mouse. An attempt has 
ĉen made to correlate the experimental findings with what we believe to be the 
normal function of the toxin in the living Hydra. 

oelenterates have long been known to contain poisonous materials in their 
nematocysts, or stinging bodies. Studies from various laboratories have shown that 
this toxin is composed of a protein or protein-complex, quaternary ammonium salts, 
Possibly a polysaccharide component, and maybe one or more than one hydroxy- 
Indolamines and or hydroxyindoles. The total biological effect of the toxin appears 
to be due to the interaction of some or all of these components, and each of them 
lone is able to produce some toxic effects on experimental animals. It seemed 
Teasonable to postulate as a working hypothesis that the succinoxidase inhibitor from 


t <a Hydra is a part of this toxin. To test this hypothesis a technique was developed 
Which caused the 


ls w 
Succino 


Hydra to discharge its nematocysts into the surrounding solution. 
as accomplished by exposing the live animals to an electric current. The 
xidase inhibitor was found to be present in the solution, giving evidence that 
© material is a component of the nematocyst toxin. 

е inhibitor has been isolated and considerably purified. The purified inhibitor 


а all of the characteristics of a protein. 


It gives positive tests with the common 
Protein re 


i agents, has a typical ultraviolet absorption spectrum, amino acids are 
aap on hydrolysis, and trypsin digestion abolishes the succinoxidase inhibitory 
E of the material. This latter point, in addition to establishing the protein 
‚Те of the material, shows that the inhibitory activity is identified with the integ- 
ny of the protein molecule. In the ultracentrifuge the inhibitor shows one slow 
мв 18 peak, It is certainly devoid of any gross contamination, but we do not have 

lent information to say that it is a homogeneous material. As yet we have not 
E" able to demonstrate the presence of nonprotein material in the purified inhib- 

> Dut the possibility does exist that such materials may be present. 

чаш mechanism of action of this inhibitor has been studied on the respiratory 


га ms of the mouse, particularly succinoxidase. In studying such effects one hopes 
Information can be obtained which will add to our understanding of the sys- 


* 
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tem studied as well as shed light on the nature of the inhibitor itself. This has 
been the aim in many of the studies that were carried out throughout the years, an 
much information about succinoxidase and other enzyme systems has been obtained. 
A still controversial part of the succinoxidase system is the region between cyt. Û 
and cyt. c. There have been several studies which have indicated that there is one OF 
more than one unknown component in this region. Most of these studies have been 
based on the action of inhibitors which abolish the over-all succinoxidase activity 
without significant effect on the known parts of the system. At present the suc 
cinoxidase chain is believed to be composed of the following components (not 
included are the recently postulated lipid components such as coenzyme Q, vitamin 
K, etc.). 
From Chance (e.g. 102): 


1. Phosphorylating Systems 
Succinate —3 fp —> cyt. b —> cyt. c; —> cyt. c ج‎ cyt. سی‎ 
—> cyt. а Э О, 


4 
2. Disrupted Mitochondria—non-phosphorylating 


Succinate —3 fp —> factor —> cyt. c, —> cyt. c ج‎ cyt. а س‎ 
¥ 
cyt. b —> cyt. a, —> О, 
| this region 


The material isolated from the Hydra also seems to be acting ir 
based on the 


that is, the site of the inhibition is between cyt. b and cyt. c. This is \ 
fact that there is no inhibition of cytochrome oxidase and very slight, if апу, inhi- 
bition of succinic dehydrogenase. There is inhibition of the succinate-cyt-¢ T€ 
ductase system. This evidence tells us that the material very likely is inhibiting - 
the substrate side of cyt. c and on the oxygen side of cyt. b. This would place the 
site of the inhibition in the area between cyt. b and cvt. c. This is the same area 
that the widely studied inhibitors, BAL and antimycin A are believed to inhibit. 
Since neither the reduction nor the oxidation of cyt. b seems to be altered, the evr 
dence indicates that either a component between cyt. b and cyt. c is inhibited °" 
that possibly the reduction of cyt. c is inhibited. 

The nature of the inhibition, that is, the fact that it does not affect the com. 


vem vp oe i» ч fic 
ponents of the succinoxidase system indiscriminately, indicates that it 18 а spe. 
nature 


inhibitor. Other evidence for this is that calcium phosphate gel and de is 
protein do not overcome the inhibition once it has been established, and that Ee 
degree of inhibition is approximately the same both in the presence and absen 
of cyt. c. 

i mouse 


The purified inhibitor is able to suppress the succinoxidase activity of doge 
. . . ۰ А DNE 0 
kidney and heart as well as liver. But there is no apparent inhibition of endog 
nous respiration or respiration in the presence of succinate. ч 
сап damag 


Experiments designed to determine if the material from the Hydra fe 

к ° м ° . * E 1 

the in vivo succinoxidase of the mouse have been inconclusive, but the pur | 
sW 


In the studie ^ 
animal t 
t the mate 


inhibitor is toxic to this animal as well as to the fiddler crab. 
the fiddler crab the most pronounced symptom was the inability of this 
right itself when placed on its back. This toxicity is added evidence tha 
rial is a component of the nematocyst toxin in Hydra littoralis. 


STUDIES ON THE MECHANISM OF ACTION OF SOME PYRAZOLO 
(3,4-d) PYRIMIDINES IN ESCHERICHIA COLI AND 
BACILLUS CEREUS 
by ERNEST FREDERICK ZIMMERMAN* 


In cancer chemotherapy, antimetabolites have 


been employed in the hope that 
tumor 


cells interact preferentially with the drug which subsequently kills the cells 
Y altering their metabolism. In the present investigation a group of pyrazolo 
(34-d) pyrimidines, which are analogs of normal purines, have been studied in 
"cleria to elucidate their mechanism of action. It is expected that conclusions 
Tom such studies may lead t 
analogs, 


The bacterial systems used for these studies were: B. cereus, strain 569 H, a 
Constitutive penicillinase-producing mutant; E. coli B, a wild strain; and E. coli 
B96, a mutant with a genetic block in the de novo synthesis of purines. 4-Amino- 
Pyrazolopyrimidine (4APP), an analog of adenine, in a concentration of 150 mg/l 
was found to increase the generation time of both E. coli and B. cereus by about 
** Per cent, 4-Hydroxy-6-aminopyrazolopyrimidine (HAPP), an analog of guanine, 


o an understanding of carcinostatic action of the 


n the same concentration also increased the generation time of B. cereus by 30 
Per cent, whereas it had practically no effect in E. coli. 
4APP did not grossly alter the shape of E. coli, nor did 4APP and HAPP in 


` Cereus, although the size of B. cereus may have been slightly increased by both 


Tugs, 

ti The growth inhibition of 4APP and HAPP in both bacterial systems was par- 
ially : à i : 

ally or completely relieved by adenine and guanine, respectively. However, 
Ote: ә . Duh "qe p М 

Pote ntation of inhibition of growth occurred when guanine was added to the bac- 


le o o . : 

"lal culture containing 4APP or when adenine was added to the bacterial culture 
баў; а s pss 

„taining HAPP, Hypoxanthine partially relieved the growth inhibition of 4APP 


. coli and partially relieved the inhibition of 4APP and HAPP in B. cereus, 
Probably : 


"oming T 
aile 


due to its ready conversion to other purine compounds effective in over- 
1e action of the drugs. All vitamins tested in both bacterial systems 
d to relieve inhibition of growth produced by the drugs. 

APP in E. coli and 4APP and HAPP in B. cereus all depressed the uptake of 
Amate.C™ into nucleic acids and thus depressed de novo synthesis of purines to a 
re extent than that of the control for the same increase in turbidity (growth). 
“ы ‘om potentiator of each drug was added to the bacterial culture with the 
depres ormate incorporation was further depressed. Additional proof that 4API 
s. essed de novo synthesis of purines was furnished by the depression of 4-amino- 


dimi a з : "тч. 

у. dazole-carboxamide (AICA) concentration. This normally accumulates as a 
sequence of the 
" ن‎ e 

mi D, HAPP depressed de novo synthesis (AICA accumulation) about l4 as 
ich а : 


às 4APP, at the same drug concentration (150 mg/1), which may partially 


"lai 
i Plain the slight growth inhibition in E. coli caused by HAPP, i.e. poorer de novo 
llbitio : 
п. 


genetic block in de novo purine synthesis in an Ё. coli mutant 


Abeling both bacteria with adenine-8-C^ ог guanine-8-C^ and measuring the 
w^ activities of purine ribonucleotides revealed that purine interconversions 
p. 

Bs ; : Р 
щу S. in Phar, 1956, M.S. 1958, The George Washington University; Ph.D. conferred February 22, 


Professor in charge of research: Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology. 
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were limited. In E. coli, 4APP stimulated the conversion of guanine-C* to ribo- 
nucleic acid AMP, to an unknown ribonucleotide and to a soluble metabolite, 
adenosine. In B. cereus, HAPP stimulated the conversion of adenine-C" to ribo- 
nucleic acid GMP. Both stimulations are thought to occur as a compensation for 
the depression of de novo synthesis. In B. cereus, 4APP decreased the conversion 
of guanine-C^ to ribonucleic acid AMP. In addition, the accumulation of a soluble 
metabolite, probably either xanthine, xanthosine or GMP, suggests suppression 0 
conversion of XMP to GMP or that of GMP to GDP or GTP. This effect of 4APP 
on the interconversion was seen when the potentiator, guanine, was absent while 
the effect of 4APP on the interconversion of GMP to AMP is seen only in pres 
ence of guanine. Ў 

Neither НАРР пог 4APP led to a significant suppression of protein or lipid 
biosynthesis in E. coli or B. cereus, as measured by incorporation of labeled amine 
acids and acetate, respectively. Cell wall synthesis in B. cereus, measured by in 
corporation of tritiated diaminopimelic acid, was not depressed by 4APP or HAPP. 
The active form of 4APP is thought to be the free base, since no free nucleotide 
of 4APP-H* was found in the soluble fraction of B. cereus by the methods em. 
ployed, and no incorporation of 4АРР-Н" was found in RNA and DNA of E. coli. 
Furthermore, 1-methyl-4-aminopyrazolopyrimidine (МАРР), a derivative of 4A Р 
methylated where ribosidation would take place, was found to depress de novo sy™ 
thesis of purines in the E. coli mutant. Since the analog was biologically stable 
it also must have activity as the free base. 

It is concluded that the drugs inhibit growth partly by blocking de novo $ 
of purines which in turn leads to a depression of nucleic acid synthesis and grow! 
Potentiation of drug-induced growth inhibition by purines would then be cause by 
an additional depression of purine de novo synthesis, leading to a further depres 
sion of nucleic acid synthesis and growth. Nucleic acid synthesis is depresse t 
presence of the purine due to a limitation in the interconversion of purines. 


ynthesis 


THE RESPONSES OF SINGLE UNITS IN THE OLFACTORY BULB 
TO ODORS 
by MUNISWAMAPPA BASAVARAJU* 


There is no acceptable theory of the neurophysiological basis of discrimination. 
Therefore, it was felt that an investigation of responses of single units in the 
olfactory bulb to odors could throw 

Anesthetized rabbits were used 
techniques were employed. 


light on the mechanism of discrimination. 
as experimental animals and long term recording 


The origin of spontaneous activity was investigated. Complete section between 
the bulb and the cerebrum did not produce any changes in the level of spontaneous 
activity to the bulb. Procaine НСІ, sprayed into the nostrils to anesthetize the ol- 
Actory epithelium, reduced greatly the activity but did not abolish it completely. 
t is concluded that most of the spontaneous activity of the bulb is due to the 
Spontaneous activity of the receptors. 


The responses of single units of the bulb to olfactory stimulation were studied. 


* response to olfactory stimulation was seen either as an increase in the fre- 
quency of discharge, which is called an excitatory response, or as an inhibition 
O spontaneous activity, which is called an inhibitory response. 

‚ An excitatory response shows both a phasic and a tonic component. The mag- 
litude of the phasic component is determined by the intensity of stimulus; the 
teater the intensity the bigger is the response. The level of tonic component is 
also determined by the intensity of stimulus. At the lower intensities used in these 
periments, tonic level is seen to be about 50 per cent of the peak amplitude and 
àt higher intensities it drops below the 50 per cent of the peak amplitude. 

he time of recovery, i. e., the time taken for the spontaneous activity to re- 
шп to its original level after cessation of stimulus is determined by the dura- 
Yon of stimulus and its intensity, longer durations and higher intensities showing 
onger recovery periods, 
The inhibitory responses were seen to be mirror images of excitatory re- 
Ponses. The responses show complete inhibition of spontaneous activity initially, 
and then gradually the spontaneous activity returns, but stays at lower than the 
‘inal levels, After cessation of stimulus there is a rebound. The degree and 
lation of inhibition and rebound is determined by the intensity of stimulus, 
Heater intensities bringing about greater degree and duration of inhibition and 

* rebound being more prolonged. : 
сле inhibitory responses to brief stimuli did not reveal any relationship to the 
Уре of odor employed. The same odor sometimes inhibited a unit, gave excitatory 

SPonses in others, and the same unit showed both types of responses to different 
ie uL herefore, it is concluded that modulation of spontaneous activity is un- 


9 be a basic mechanism of discrimination. Inhibition is thought to be a 


0 К я 
гав тесһапіѕт. 


te e excitatory responses to brief stimuli showed a variety of temporal pat- 

E" The responses could be generally classified into three types—Type I, show- 

Sa Sudden rise and a gradual fall; Type II, showing a sudden rise and sudden 

E М 
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fall; and Type III, showing a gradual rise and a gradual fall. However, patterns 
intermediate between these types are also observed. A single odor in different 
units was observed to give different patterns of responses. So temporal pattern 
of response has no significance in olfactory discrimination. Temporal pattern 18 
thought to be determined by the location of the epithelium which is projecting on 
to the particular unit under study and the ease with which odor could reach that 
part of the epithelium and be flushed out. 

The responses to brief stimuli show a high degree of specificity to а par 
Specificity of response to a single odor 
a particular unit are likewise spec! c 
pes of 


ticular odor or a group of related odors. 
is possible if the receptors converging on 
Specificity to groups of odors could be due to convergence of different ty 
receptors, or the same type of receptor might be specific to all odors of the group. 
The latter is thought to be more probable. These specific receptors are dif- 
ferentiated in such a manner as to react to some unknown molecular parameter 
of the odor. It is probable that the same odor is capable of stimulating many 
different types of specific receptors. It is suggested that the unknown molecular 
parameters involved are the steric configurations of an odor. 

In addition to specific units, nonspecific units are also found which r 
to most of the odors, unrelated physicochemically or qualitatively. 

On the basis of these results a theory for the neurophysiological basis of oF 
factory discrimination is put forward. According to this theory, information about 
molecular parameters (probably information about the shape of the molecule 
is transmitted along multiple pathways to the higher cortical levels where a pal 
ticular odor is interpreted to have a particular quality of smell. The contrast 
mechanism aids in transmitting signals of environmental change without distur?” 


ance of the noise of the spontaneous activity. 


espond 


DIFFUSION OF MICROBIAL GROWTH FACTORS THROUGH HUMAN 
TEETH AND ITS EFFECT ON JN VITRO DENTAL CARIES 
by LEE ROY BROWN, JR.* 


This study was based on the hypothesis that carious lesions, specifically the 
deep penetrating, discrete lesion associated with an invasion of microorganisms into 
the dentin of the tooth, result from the 


attempt on the part of these organisms to 
obtain essential nutrients that diffuse outward from the pulp of the tooth. 
The 


existing theories concerning the causes and 
the interaction of a static tooth surface and its local. 
Concepts do not take into account the | 
the tooth. The in vivo diffusion of d 
Peatedly that the tooth is a 
stances from the blood. 
entity that cannot be 
looked upon 
changes, 


development of caries stress 
external environment. These 
iological aspects of changes occurring within 
yes and radioisotopes have demonstrated re- 
permeable structure which can readily take up sub- 
In this respect the tooth can no longer be considered an 
influenced by systemic processes, but instead must be 
as an integral part of the body reflecting many of its metabolic 
However, the significance attached to tooth vitality, as reflected by 
Permeability, has been slight and primarily associated with protective regen- 
erative processes, 
. Although the permeable nature of the human tooth has 
lished by showing the passage of substances 
“onship between the 
Addition, 


been well estab- 
through teeth, the quantitative rela- 
diffusion of different substances has not been studied. In 
studies concerning the influences of diffusion on the physiologic and 
Pathologic processes involving teeth have been neglected. 
Efforts to 


reproduce, in vitro, the appearance of naturally occurring lesions 
lave 


been restricted primarily to the external effects of acid and bacterial cul- 
lures on tooth surfaces and, to date, no one has 


uced an experimental lesion which simulates all 
sion, 


provided evidence of having pro- 
the characteristics of a clinical 


This study was concerned primarily with three 
) the possible diffusion of different microbial growth factors through teeth, 
(2) the determination of diffusion rates for various growth factors, and (3) the 
fluences of diffusion on pathologic processes in teeth as indicated by the effects 
On the development of in vitro caries of growth factors diffusing through teeth. 

Thirty-eight extracted teeth (unerupted third molars) were mounted individ- 
Nally in plastic tubes designed to form an external seal between the crown and 
the Toot of the tooth. The crowns of the teeth were covered with distilled 
Water and the roots were immersed 


aspects of tooth permeability: 


in separate solutions of L-tryptophane, niacin, 
Pantothenate, and folic acid, or a solution containing all four nutrients. Using 
Standard microbiologic assay technics, the nutrients diffusing through teeth 
measured by sampling the crown solutions at regular intervals. The dentin of the 
teeth then was exposed by drilling through the enamel by means of a dental bur: 
and measurements for the diffusion of nutrients through dentin alone were made. 
„ tryptophane, niacin, calcium-D-pantothenate, and folic acid diffused 
card from the 


were 


out- 


roots to the crowns of teeth at a constant. measurable rate whether 
* 
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The growth factors diffused through dentin 
undrilled) 


diffused separately or in combination. 
(drilled teeth) at rates 6 to 23 times greater than through intact ( 
teeth. 

A single growth factor diffused at approximately the same rate when dif- 
fused alone as when diffused in combination with others. This indicated that 
the diffusion of one nutrient was not significantly altered by the presence of 
another. 

On the other hand, significant differences were found between the diffusion 
rates of different growth factors. This was observed in diffusion through both 
dentin and intact teeth. Generally, folic acid, which has a molecular weight 2 to 
4 times greater than the other growth factors studied, diffused at a slower rate 
Niacin, which has the lowest molecular weight of the compounds used, diffused at 4 
faster rate. However, the differences in diffusion between growth factors coul 
not be attributed to either a definite volume diffused nor to a molecular diffu- 
sion, since significant differences were found between diffusion ratios based on either 
the concentration or the molarity of the solutions of growth factors immersing the 
roots. Therefore, no conclusions could be made with respect to differences found 
between the diffusion rates of the different growth factors. 

In comparing diffusion between different teeth, no apparent difference was noted 
between intact teeth, but significant differences (P < .001) were found between 
drilled teeth. These differences appear to be correlated principally with the depth 
of dentin through which the diffusion was occurring. 

In order to evaluate the effects of diffusion on the development of in vitro 
caries, drilled teeth (mounted in the diffusion apparatus) were exposed for 12 
weeks to Lactobacillus arabinosus 17/5 and Streptococcus faecalis R which were 
inoculated into various culture media covering the crowns of teeth. The effects were 
evaluated by the visual changes occurring in the enamel and dentin, microradio- 
graphic changes, and the microscopic findings in histological sections. 

The significance of the diffusion of growth factors through teeth lies in the 


fact that all four of the nutrients, alone and in combination, diffused throug 


dentin in sufficient amounts to support the growth of organisms on the crowns 9 


teeth. This was evidenced by the fact that when the growth of L. arabinosus or 
S. Faecalis in deficient media depended upon the diffusion of one or all four 
nutrients via the pulp chamber, growth closely paralleled that obtained when 
a complete medium covered the crowns. However, growth of the organisms 1" 
teeth was negligible when a medium deficient in a single growth factor cover 
the crowns and the missing nutrient was not supplied by diffusion. Therefore, the 
tooth itself was unable to replace the essential nutrient. 

Where the growth of organisms depended upon the diffusion of one or all four 
growth factors from within the tooth, the in vitro caries produced, re 
natural caries in that the lesions were discrete and progressed down ename 
sures: the lesions spread laterally at the dentino-enamel junction; and upon € 
ing the dentin, penetrated deeply toward the pulp chamber. The dentinal tubules 
within these lesions were invaded with microorganisms. It is believed that these 
lesions resulted from the bacterial penetration which in turn was induced py the 
growth factors being supplied (diffused) from within tooth instead of being adde 
externally to the crown surfaces. Therefore the site of optimal growth wou 
be somewhat restricted to those interfaces where the medium becomes complete 
and in this way induce the penetration of the organisms into the tooth. 

Where the crowns of teeth were covered with a complete medium and the 


semble 
1 fis- 


nter- 
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ots immersed in distilled water, the in vitro lesions produced did not resemble 
tural caries. The lesions were generalized in appearance instead of discrete; 
ere was no deep penetration toward the pulp chamber; and there was no microbial 
vasion of the dentinal tubules. Since a complete medium was added to the sur- 
ce and there were no growth factors diffusing via the pulp chamber, the op- 
mal site of growth would be expected to be on the external surfaces and not 
thin the tooth. 

In considering the significance of the findings in this study in relation to nat- 
al caries, several of the variables associated with the disease, as it occurs nat- 
ally, can be regarded in a manner that offers somewhat a simplified, but reason- 
le explanation. The possible diffusion of growth factors in in vivo teeth could 
count for many aspects of caries which present theories fail to take into ac- 
unt. For example, it could explain why different teeth as well as specific areas 
thin the same tooth are more vulnerable to a caries attack than others. In this 
spect, if, as claimed, the organic structures of enamel, such as lamellae and rod 
eaths are pathways for microbial invasion and subsequent caries, and if enamel 
mellae are attached to bacterial plaques on the enamel surface, the diffusion of 
trients through these structures could be the specific reason for their vulnera- 
lity to caries attack. The organic material itself need not be the source of 
trient for bacteria. 

It is believed that there is sufficient evidence to indicate that more atten- 
n needs to be directed to the biologic aspects of changes occurring within the 
иһ, not only to protective or regenerative processes as à result of caries, but 
0 to processes that could conceivably be responsible for its cause. Although 
is logical that dentinal fluids derived from the pulp's blood supply may play 

important role in caries by protective processes, the possibility of its role as 
nutrition source for microorganisms also exists. 

The question set forth at the beginning of this study was whether the source 
certian nutrients essential for the metabolism of cariogenic bacteria is solely 
m oral fluids, or whether they may also be obtained from within the tooth. 
e results of this study show that nutrients can diffuse through teeth and sup- 
rt bacterial growth, producing changes in teeth which are associated with 
tural caries. 


SS 


—— 


METHODS FOR THE MICROFLUOROMETRIC DETERMINATION OF 
HISTAMINE AND AGMATINE AND THEIR USE IN A STUDY OF 
MAMMALIAN DIAMINE OXIDASE 
by VICTOR HUGO COHN, JR.* 


SS 


The work presented in this dissertation deals with the development of methods 
determination of histamine and agmatine, and the ap- 


for the microfluorometric 
of some aspects of mammalian diamine 


plication of these methods to a study 
oxidase. 

For the determination oi histamine, the amine is reacted under alkaline con- 
ditions with o-phthalaldehy:'» to yield a highly fluorescent reaction product. This 
fluorophore is stabilized by cidification and the fluorescence is measured in a spec 
Body fluids and tissues are initially deproteinized with per- 
ne is extracted, first into n-butanol and then into dilute 
The fluorometric method makes 


trophotofluorometer. 
chloric acid and the histami 
acid, prior to reaction with the o-phthalaldehyde. 
le the rapid determitiation of as little as 0.002 
without interference from any of the known 


possib 5 micrograms of histamine in 
tissues or body fluids precursors ОГ 
metabolites of the amine. 


Agmatine was also found to condense with o-phthalaldehyde under alkaline 


conditions to yield a fluorescent reaction product. This fluorophore was relatively 
stable in base, but was rapidly destroyed under acidic conditions. An extraction 
dure identical to that used for histamine was found to be also satisfactory 
This method, the first quantitative method for the determination 0 
0.03 micrograms of the compound. 

to measure very small amounts 9 
agmatine was utilized for the development of an assay for diamine 
oxidase using either amine as substrate. The enzyme preparation used was either 
a whole homogenate of tissue, or the supernatant fraction of a 9000 x g centrifuga’ 
tion. It was possible to measure the enzyme activity reliably in small amounts of 
tissue without any further purification, fractionation, or dialysis. Either histamine 
in very low concentrations, was incubated with the enzyme prepara 
d conditions, and the amount of the amine remaining after 
period was determined fluorometrically. Diamine oxi- 
amount of substrate metabolized per unit time 


proce 
for agmatine. 
agmatine, is capable of measuring as little as 

The ability of the fluorometric methods 


histamine and 


or agmatine, 
tion under standardize 
an appropriate incubation 


| dase activity was expressed as the 
per gram of tissue. The addition of small concentrations of the specific diamine 
inoguanidine, to the incubation media completely abolished 


oxidase inhibitor, ami 
the disappearance of substrate. 
Agmatine is considered a classical 
not so clear with regard to histamine. Some “histamr 
nase” activity of enzyme preparations distinct from the “diamine oxidase” activ- 
ity. Enzyme preparations from several tissues of the common laboratory mammals 
were prepared and were shown, in each case, to utilize both histamine and agma 
tine as substrates. The relative activity of the enzyme towards histamine an 
agmatine was approximately the same for all sources of the enzyme examined, wil 


diamine oxidase substrate; the situation 15 


investigators consider the 
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the exception of guinea pig liver. This latter displayed relatively more histamine 
metabolizing activity. ‘The metabolism of both substrates was affected in a 
completely parallel way by a series of enzyme inhibitors. Three compounds, 
aminoguanidine, urocanylcholine, and sodium cyanide, each inhibited both “di- 
amine oxidase" activity and “histaminase” activity to the same extent at any 
given concentration of the inhibitor. Conversely, two compounds, that would not 
be expected to inhibit diamine oxidase, phenylcyclopropylamine and p-chloro- 
mercuribenzoate, had no influence on the ability of the enzyme preparations to 
metabolize either histamine or agmatine. These data, together with experiments 
showing that agmatine could serve as a competitive inhibitor of histamine metabo- 
lism when both amines were incubated simultaneously with the enzyme, support 
the identity of “histaminase” and “diamine oxidase." 

The dependence of the reaction velocity of diaminsf,oxidase on substrate concen- 
tration was determined, and the Michaelis constant, (Km) was shown to be ap- 
proximately 5 x 10° moles/liter for histamine and guinea pig liver diamine oxidase, 
3 х 10° moles/liter for agmatine and guinea pig liver diamine oxidase, and З x 10? 
moles/liter for histamine and hog kidney diamine oxidase. It appears that the 
higher values reported by other investigators for the Km may reflect the substrate in- 
hibition observed when high concentrations of histamine or agmatine are used as 
substrates for diamine oxidase. The difference in Km between guinea pig liver dia- 
mine oxidase and hog kidney diamine oxidase, as well as the data showing a some- 
what different ratio of activities of guinea pig liver diamine oxidase towards hista- 
mine and agmatine compared to other sources of the enzyme, may reflect slight dif- 
ferences in the chemical structure of the enzyme derived from different sources, i.e., 
diamine oxidase represents a family of closly related homologous enzymes, rather 
than a single discrete chemical entity. 

Diamine oxidase was inhibited, both in vivo and in vitro, by compounds con- 
taining a hydrazine moiety. These inhibitors were not necessarily acting as 
carbonyl reagents, since substituted hydrazine compounds, such as iproniazid, 
l-benzyl-2-trimethylacetylhydrazine, and 1-seryl-2-isopropylhydrazine, were also ef- 
fective diamine oxidase inhibitors. Diamine oxidase inhibition was not a cor- 
ollary of monoamine oxidase inhibition; the nonhydrazine monoamine 0X- 
idase inhibitors, phenylcyclopropylamine and N,N-dimethyl-2-phenylcyclopylamine, 
displayed no activity against diamine oxidase. Diamine oxidase or monoa- 
mine oxidase may be selectively and completely blocked by the choice of 
an appropriate inhibitor, viz aminoguanidine for diamine oxidase inhibition, 
and phenylcyclopropylamine for monoamine oxidase inhibition. Experiments which 
showed that diamine oxidase inhibition persisted long alter the drug had 
disappeared from the blood and tissues suggest that iproniazid produces an irrevers- 
ible inhibition of diamine oxidase in vivo. 

In experiments where histamine was incubated with enzyme preparations contain- 
ing both diamine oxidase and monoamine oxidase activities, no histamine was 
metabolized if the diamine oxidase was completely and selectively inhibited by small 
concentrations of aminoguanidine. There was no change in the rate of histamine 
metabolism if monoamine oxidase was completely and selectively inhibited by 
phenylcyclopropylamine in these preparations. Several highly active sources of 
monoamine oxidase were shown not to utilize histamine 
yolize histamine, a conclusion 


as a substrate. These ex- 
periments show that monoamine oxidase can not metal 


different from that of another report. ў : 
The distribution pattern of diamine oxidase in the tissues of the common labor- 


= ^ 
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atory mammals was determined and found to agree qualitatively, if not quantita- 
tively, with previous reports. The small intestine was found to be the most im- 
portant source of the enzyme in the rat, rabbit, and mouse, and an important source 
in each of the other species studied. With the exception of the guinea pig, liver did 
not display much diamine oxidase activity. Although cat kidney was found to be 
the most active source of the enzyme among the laboratory mammals studied, this 
organ was of lesser importance in other species. There was no difference found in 
either the distribution or activity in vitro of diamine oxidase in male and female 
rats that could account for the observed sex difference in the metabolism of hista- 


mine by this species. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF VERBAL CLUSTERING IN NORMAL 
AND MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
by WILLIAM FRANCIS FLYNN* 


The purpose of the present study was to compare the process of verbal clus- 
tering, a type of concept formation, in normal and mentally retarded children, in 
the light of Hebb’s neuropsychological theory, and to investigate the relative in- 
fluences of I. Q. and Chronological Age upon this process. 

The retarded subjects, nearly all of them in institutions, formed three sub- 
groups of 20 subjects each: the Low subgroup had a Mean I. Q. of 44; the Middle 
subgroup, a Mean І. Q. of 59; the High subgroup, a Mean I. Q. of 76. To- 
gether they constituted the large Retarded group of 60 subjects, with a Mean I. Q. 
of 60 and a Mean Chronological Age of 12 years, 6 months. The 20 subjects 
making up the Normal group, taken from the first and second grades of public 
elementary schools, had a Mean I. Q. of 105 and a Mean Chronological Age of 
6 years, 9 months. Both the Retarded group and the Normal group had a Mean 
Mental Age of 7 years. 

Clustering was stimulated in the subjects by the presentation of twelve pic- 
tures, each representing a simple word or percept. These twelve percepts formed 
four concepts, i. e, bathing, smoking, animals, and food. Each subject was 
tested individually, the pictures presented in an artificially randomized order. 
The child was asked to recall all the items he had seen in the series of pictures, and 
his responses recorded by the examiner. This process was repeated for a total 
of six trials. Verbal clustering was measured by Bousfield's Ratio of Repetition 
(RR), which is roughly the proportion of clusters produced, to total number of 
words recalled. 

In order to test the effect of colored stimuli on clustering, half of the sub- 
jects in each group were tested with colored pictures and half with pictures iden- 
tical to the former except for being in black and white. 

In order to test the effect of behavioral rigidity on clustering, all sub- 
jects were administered the maze test from Luchins’ Einstellung rigidity test bat- 
tery. Performance on this test resulted in the formation of a Less Rigid 
group of subjects and a More Rigid group. 


FINDINGS 


The above experimental design resulted in the following findings: 

l. There was no significant difference between the Normal group and the Re- 
tarded group in clustering score for all six trials combined. 

2. On the first trial of clustering, the Retarded group surpassed the Normal 
group to a significant degree. 

3. Although the Normal group achieved a significant increase in clustering 
from the first to the last trial, the clustering of the Retarded group decreased 
Somewhat. 

4. On the last trial, the Normal group surpassed the Retarded group in clus- 
tering, but the difference fell short of significance. 


* B.S. 1953, John Carroll University; A.M. 1957, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. conferred 
une 7, 1961. Professor in charge of research: Thelma Hunt, Professor of Psychology. 
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(high-level) clustering was significantly 


5. The proportion of taxonomic 
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greater in the overall clus 
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Retarded group, but taxonomic clustering 
general clustering ability. 

6. There was no significant difference 
proportion of large clu 
and the production 


between the Normal group and the Re- 
sters (three or more items) in the 


tarded group as to the 
of large clusters correlated signifi- 


overall clustering scores, 
cantly with general clustering ability. 

1. With normal and retarded subjects mixed in botl 
nificant difference between the Less Rigid group and the 
gard to clustering score. 

8. In the Retarded group, those subjects 
ig, to a significant degree, those subjects testec 


1 groups, there was no sig- 
More Rigid group in re- 


tested with colored pictures sur- 
assed in clusterir ] with black and 
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white pictures. 
9. In the Normal group, 
between those subjects tested with colore 


ring score 


there was no significant difference in cluste 
and 


d pictures and those tested with black 


white pictures. 

10. When I. Q. and Chronologic 
in the Normal group and the Retarded group, t 
tained was between clustering and C. A. in the Normal group. 

ll. There was no significant difference between the Low, 
subgroups of the Retarded group, on overall clustering score; 
curves differed however in that the Low and Middle subgroups declined in 
tering performance over the six trials, while the High subgroup improved slightly. 

12. There was no significant difference between the organic subjects ап 
the familial subjects of the Retarded group in regard to clustering. 

13. There was no significant difference between the long-term institutionalized 
subjects and the short-term institutionalized subjects of the Retarded group in regar 


al Age were correlated with clustering score 


he only significant correlation ob- 


Middle, and High 
their clustering 
clus- 


to clustering. 

14. In both the Normal group 
contributed a significant amount of vari 
was considerably greater in the Normal group, 
two groups fell short of significance. 

15. For both the Normal group and the Retarded group, the total number of 


words recalled rose steadily from the first to the last trial. 

16. There was no significant difference between boys and girls in either the 
Normal group or the Retarded group in regard to clustering. 

17. The proportion of More Rigid subjects was significantly greater 
Retarded group than in the Normal group. 

18. On the Luchins maze test, the choice 
rather than the Critical problems, re 
failures than would have been the case with the 
ld have failed to differentiate between the Normal group 


and the Retarded group, recall, or rote memory, 
ance to clustering score; the contribution 
but the difference between the 


in the 


of the Extinction problems as the 
criterion of rigidity, sulted in a more equa 
distribution of passes- Criticals; 
the latter criterion also wou 
and the Retarded group. 
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dinate structures in the brain, as the physiological bases for percepts and concepts 
respectively. 

2. When normal children are compared with one another, I. Q. does not appear 
to exert a significant influence on clustering ability, but Chronological Age does 
appear to exert a significant positive influence. 

3. When retarded children are compared with one another, neither I. Q. nor 
Chronological Age appear to have a significant influence on clustering ability, but 
there is a marked tendency for Chronological Age to influence clustering positively. 

4. When normal children and retarded children of the same Mental Age are 
compared on a repeated task of clustering, Chronological Age apparently exerts 
a greater influence than I. Q. at the beginning, enabling the retarded children to 
surpass the normal children. 

5. At the end of a repeated task of clustering, I. Q. apparently exerts a greater 
influence than Chronological Age, enabling normal children to surpass retarded 
children of the same Mental Age. 

6. It appears that clustering is increased through experimental reinforcement 
in normal children, but retarded children will fail to profit by this reinforcement 
if the concepts involved are already familiar to them. 

7. Normal children are capable of more higher-level clustering than are retarded 
children of the same Mental Age, but higher-level clustering does not seem to be 
significantly related to general clustering ability in children. 

8. Normal children and retarded children of the same Mental Age seem to be 
equal in the ability to produce large clusters, and this ability is closely related to 
general clustering ability. 

9. Behavioral rigidity, as defined in the present study, seems to have no appre- 
ciable influence on clustering ability, pointing up the fact that the widely-theorized 
hegative relationship between rigidity and abstract thinking has still not been 
reliably demonstrated. 

10. Clustering can be facilitated in retarded children by the use of color in 
the stimuli. 

11. Clustering does not seem to be facilitated in normal children by the use 
of color. 

12. As indicated in previous studies, there seems to be no significant difference 
between boys and girls, whether normal or retarded, in clustering ability. 

13. Length of institutionalization seems to have no significant influence on 
clustering ability in the case of those retarded children who spend their pre-school 
years with their families. 

14. Rote memory contributes a surprisingly large amount of the clustering 
Variance in normal children when they are dealing with familiar concepts. 

15. Retarded children are prone to behavioral rigidity, as here defined, to a 
considerably greater extent than are normal children. 

16. On a short series of trials, at least, there seems to be no significant dif- 
ference between normal children and retarded children of the same Mental Age, 
in rote memory for words. 

17. On the Luchins Einstellung maze test of rigidity, the Extinction problems 
constitute a more valid and practical criterion of rigidity than do the Critical 
Problems of the test. 


INTERMEDIARY METABOLISM OF L-ASCORBIC ACID AS STUDIED 
IN PURIFIED MAMMALIAN ENZYME SYSTEMS 


by JULIAN NORMAN KANFER* 


Two reactions concerned with the metabolism of L-ascorbic acid are described. 


These were studied using partially purified rat enzyme systems. 

The enzyme, L-alpha-hydroxy lactone oxidase, resides in the liver microsomes, 
This enzyme catalyzes the final reaction of L-gulonolactone oxidation in the sequence 
from D-glucose to L-ascorbic acid. The microsomes were submitted to sonic oscilla- 
tion in order to solubilize them and then fractionated with ammonium sulfate. The 
most notable characteristic of this system is the broad specificity. There exists an 
absolute requirement of the lactone structure, the free acid being completely inac- 


tive. Only those aldonolactones possessing an alpha hydroxyl group in the laevo 
Thus, 


configuration are converted to the corresponding ascorbic acid analogue. 
employing twenty-eight sugar acid lactones, it was demonstrated that only those with 
a laevo alpha hydroxyl were active. The corresponding epimer at carbon-2 whose 
hydroxyl had a dextro configuration were completely inactive. In addition, when 
two model compounds, D-gluco- and D-mannonosaccharinic acids, were incubated, 
only the epimer possessing a laevo alpha hydroxyl was converted to its corresponding 
two-keto analogue. On the basis of these studies, 2.keto-L-gulonolactone was postu- 
lated as the intermediate between L-gulonolactone and L-ascorbic acid. The secon¢ 
product of this reaction was found to be hydrogen peroxide, which appears in quanti- 
ties stoichiometric to the ascorbic acid formed. The reaction is oxygen-dependent. 
Attempts to demonstrate the participation of the pyridine or flavin nucleotides have 
been unsuccessful. The enzyme is inhibited by the presence of Си" or PCMB. This 
inhibition can be prevented by glutathione. Thus, free thiol groups are presumed to 
be necessary for the reaction to proceed. The presence of chelating agents, such as 
a,a-dipyridyl and diethyl dithiocarbamate, also inhibit the reaction. The absence 0 
this enzyme in guinea pigs and primates makes these species dependent upon а 


dietary source of vitamin C. 

The second enzyme system was purified four- 
of rat kidney. It had been demonstrated in a previous study that the particulate 
fraction derived from rat kidney nonenzymatically oxidized the reduced form of the 
vitamin. The system from the soluble fraction catalyzes the decarboxylation 9 
diketo-L-gulonic acid. The products of this reaction were isolated and identified by 
techniques involving the use of radioactive isotopes. L-Ascorbic acid-6-C^ was 
incubated and the products isolated by Dowex-] column chromatography. Two m- 
completely separated peaks were obtained. By suitable carrier dilution methods, one 
peak was found to contain L-xylonic acid and the other L-lyxonic acid. These are 
pentonic acids which are epimers at the alpha carbon atom. This enzyme system, 18 
not specific for diketo-L-gulonic acid. Thus, the analogous diketo hexonic acids 
prepared from D-ascorbic acid and D-araboascorbic acid as well as the diketo pen 
tonic acid prepared from L-erythroascorbic acid were actively metabolized. PY 
chromatographic means, L-threonic- and L-erythronic acids were identified as Pro 
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ucts of the decarboxylation of 2,3-diketo-L-xylonic acid. The enzymatic activity was 
found to be inhibited by metal chelators and sulfhydryl blocking reagents. The 
enzyme system catalyzing this reaction was found to be present in guinea pig, hog, 
and calf kidneys as well as the liver of both rats and guinea pigs. 

As stated above, one of the products of the decarboxylation of diketo-L-gulonic 


acid is L-xylonic acid. This pentonic acid, in its lactone form, was found to be a 


substrate for the microsomal oxidase. The ascorbic acid analogue formed in the 
later reaction would be L-erythroascorbic acid. In order to verify this prediction, 
L-xylonolactone-1-C was incubated with intact microsomes. The product of the 
reaction was isolated by Dowex-l column chromatography. Aside from unreacted 
substrate only one other radioactive peak was obtained. This product was dem- 
onstrated to be L-erythroascorbic acid by the following methods: colorimetric an- 
alysis; co-chromatography with authentic material; carrier dilution with synthetic 


L-erythroascorbic acid. 
The significance and interpretation of these reactions were discussed. 


CHICAGO, 1893-1907: THE POLITICS OF REFORM 
by NICK ALEXANDER KOMONS* 


' wrote Lord Bryce in 1893, *is the one conspicuous 
The governemnt of Chicago was no exception. Politi- 
ess. Special privilege took prece- 
as of government, administrative 


“The government of cities,” 
failure of the United States.” 
cal machines made a sham of the democratic proc 
dence over the public interest. In nearly all are 
efficiency lagged behind the public need. 

When Chicagoans looked for reasons for this state 
to a long and tragic legacy of neglect. Chicago had always been too busy growing, 
too busy rising out of the wilderness, to pay attention to where it was rising, to what 
it was growing into. Too busy reaching for the rainbow, Chicago bothered little 
about such matters as corrupt city councils. But neglect and preoccupation with 
a pot of gold tell only part of the story. Chicago had simply outgrown its socia 
institutions. As the city was propelled upward and outward by the industrial revolu- 
tion, forces were released which government as constituted was ill-equipped to 
handle. Wherever poverty and suffering existed, wherever men labored long an 
hard for scant reward, wherever the immigrant was found in number, wherever 
there was rapid social and economic change, bad government flourished. Machine 
politics, inefficient government, special privilege, organized corruption, all depended 
upon a situation fraught with insecurity and change. The remedy to all this lay 1n 
easing the burden of the masses by ministering to their ills and by staying the han 
of the personal and impersonal forces behind the powerful economic complex. What 

remedy Chicago sought is the concern of this work. 

There was no sure road to reform. Those who had concerned themselves, by 1893, 
with the problem of bad government divided on questions of ends and means, their 
ideas ranging over the whole spectrum of political and social ideology. In the 
main, however, the major differences between reformers were the classic ones of right 
and left. The conservative reformers were the first to respond to the challenge 9 
bad government. These were the men and women who rallied around the Civic Fed 
eration and made up, eventually, the most important and most consistent force for 

reform in the city between the years 1893 and 1907. Their ideas were not formu- 
lated all at once. With the passing of time and with the pull of events, their objec- 
tives went through a gradual metamorphosis, and even the personnel within the 
movement changed (with increasing rapidity as the Progressive Movement took ho 
at the turn of the century). Nevertheless, the group as a whole was homogeneous 
enough, and its objectives were consistent enough, so that certain generalizations 
about it hold their validity throughout the period. 

Whether he came from the good government moveme 
Progressive Movement of the following decade, the conservative reformer W 

d in the urban middle class. He witnessed with amazement and trepida- 
that had once been America’s. He realized, 0 
k everything that the new industrialization 4" 
But he could, he believed, correct the more 

His three main objectives were ridding the 

ferred 
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of affairs, they could look back 
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serious abuses within the new order. 
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city of boss rule and all that boss rule meant, establishing efficiency in government, 
and uplifting the moral tone of the community. Later he expanded his objectives 
to include the curbing of the more objectionable among the city’s businessmen. 

On the other end of the spectrum were the radical democratic reformers. As a 
class they did not come from any one social stratum, although they did, in the be- 
ginning, depend upon the laboring classes for their support. Within this group were 
representatives of the labor movement and a handful of intellectuals who came 
from divergent social backgrounds. The leadership of this group fell to men who 
were either middle class in origin or had risen to this class from essentially plebeian 
origins. Whereas the conservatives owed allegiance to the Republican Party, the 
radicals were a political hodgepodge: Democrats, Socialists, Populists, single-taxers. 

On many questions of the day, the conservatives and radicals among reformers 
found common ground. It was, however, in emphasis and on the question of how 
far reform should go, where the forces looking to reform came into conflict. Through- 
out most of the 1890's, the radicals were interested in “bread and butter” issues. 
Their main concern was redressing the balance between the forces of capital and 
the forces of labor. Naturally, they made their appeal on the state and national 
level, demanding factory legislation, abolition of child labor, shorter working hours 
for women, regulation of railroads, and monetary reform. 

But the radicals did make during the 1890's one all-important contribution to the 
cause of municipal reform. They suggested more clearly than anyone else the 
alternatives in the struggle for good city government. Obviously, bad government 
was not due entirely to inefficiency and to the fact that those who claimed to serve 
government had their price. The corrupt political machine was perpetuated by 
poor and rich alike, in both cases because it had favors to grant. While a handout 
or a job was enough to keep the less privileged in line, the rich played for higher 
stakes. They demanded everything of government and they generally got what 
they wanted, for a price: street railway rights, gas and electric franchises, low taxes 
and reasonable assessors. Moreover, they resisted successfully any meaningful pub- 
lic control over their activities, even where their activities touched the public in- 
terest. In exchange for all this, the city got virtually nothing in return, except 
an all too inefficient and all too expensive service. 

To the radicals, the obvious remedy was to break up the chain of circumstances 
upon which this state of affairs depended. Government had favors to bestow. Busi- 
ness sought these favors. The machine was in a position to grant them for a price. 
The three, government, business, the machine, were interlocked, each depending 
upon one another. But, reasoned the radicals, if government had no favors to grant, 
the interlocking chain would snap, and government for special privilege would be 
brought to its knees. 

On two occasions, in 1894 and again in 1895, the radical reformer explained the 
question of bad government in such terms and recommended municipal ownership of 
public utilities as the solution to the problem. On both occasions the radical solution 
Was turned down at election time. At this early date, neither Chicago as a whole, nor 
the major portion of the forces working for reform, was prepared to go to such 
extremes. This, plus the fact that depression was upon the land and those elements 
that would have been most receptive to such ideas were preoccupied with issues that 
Were more immediate, were the chief stumbling blocks before the radical program. 
Later, however, when the public utility operators posed a more clearly visible threat 
to the public, when good times returned, when the threat of a Bryan was no longer 
imminent, and when the Progressive impulse took hold, the question of municipal 
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ownership as the best means of wipin 
stituting government designed to serve the public interest, 
once again. 

Meanwhile, the conservative reformer was not idle. 
1894, he fed and housed thousands of destitute and needy, rescuing many of them 
Other unemployed were given jobs sweeping the 
], in the process, demonstrating to the municipal 
tasks could be performed more efficiently and at 
Then, spurred on by William T. 
the 


During the winter of 1893- 


from impending starvation. 
streets and dumping garbage; anc 
authorities and the public that these 
less cost than they were presently performed. 
Stead’s muckraking tract, If Christ Came to Chicago?, reformers swarmed upon 
city’s gambling dens, wrecking equipment, arresting gamblers, and finally forcing 
Mayor John P. Hopkins’ hand in shutting down the wide-open town. 

Intermittently, throughout the whole period of reform, Chicago conducted cru 
sades such as these. They had little, if any, lasting effect. Organized charity did 
not alter in any permanent sense the physical situation of the masses. Nor did it 
contribute to an especially healthy relationship between those who had and those 
who had not, particularly when raised through such distasteful means as charity balls. 
The same was true of the law-and-order league aspects of the conservative 800 
government movement. Slapping gamblers into jail or admonishing the legal au 
thorities to see that saloons closed at the legally prescribed hour was next to useless. 
Morally, the community remained the same. Gambling and drinking after hours 
were mere symptoms of a more serious ailment. The law was simply taken lightly 
by everyone. Who, in fact, could Chicagoans look to for good example when the 
most respectable citizens of the community looted the city as they chose? d 

These early efforts at reform, providing charity, raiding gambling halls, sweeping 
streets, afford a special insight into the goals and methods of the good government 
reformer. In no case was he attempting to broaden the responsibilities of govern 
ment. Rather, he was attempting to do the work of government himself. 

But the reformer soon learned that he had to organize more effectively and take à 
hand, although a limited one, in politics. This was especially true when the Te 
former sought new legislation; and he secured this legislation by the astute employ 
ment of pressure politics. Thus he secured a civil service system for Chicago, а new 
and better tax law, preferential primaries, a juvenile court, the abolition of the JU* 

tice of the peace system and the substitution of a system of municipal courts, 8 
referendum law, and amendments to the city charter, affording the city more home 
rule. It was in this field, in improving the instruments of government, that the com 
servative reformer had his greatest success. These instruments still serve the dem 
ocratic process well. 

Yet, these instruments had only a limited success in est 

1 that civil service, primaries, 
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cision the voter was capable of making, which went back to his dependence on the 
machine. Furthermore, the machine did not depend solely upon government for 
patronage. In fact, private sources, especially public utilities, probably offered as 
rich a field. Big business paid politicians for favors in numerous ways, not just in 
cash. One practice was for businessmen to hire the followers of, say, an alderman 
at the alderman’s recommendation. Thus, a politician was assured of a loyal fol- 
lowing that depended upon him for its livelihood. The fact that these followers did 
not work in city hall mattered little. This problem went back to the issue of munic- 
ipal ownership. 

The third phase of the good government program was direct participation in pol- 
itics. In other words, reformers would compete with the machine for the approval 
of the voters. For this purpose the Municipal Voters’ League was founded. Its 
job was to select honest and capable men to run for office against the corrupt gang 
in the City Council. The chief weapon in the hands of the MVL was publicity. 
With the support of most of the large circulation dailies and with money enough 
to launch propaganda campaigns that reached nearly every voter, the record of the 
undesirable candidate received a full hearing, as did the issues at stake in a par- 
ticular election. Through this method the reform forces captured control of the 
City Council by the turn of the century, and honesty and efficiency came back to 
government. 

But there were serious shortcomings to this method. For some very good reasons, 
the successes of the MVL were virtually limited to the city’s middle class wards. 
In these wards machine politicians had never been able to establish very strong 
beachheads. The machine. in fact, had few functions to perform in such areas as 
compared to the working man’s wards and the upper class wards. Machine pol- 
iticians made their way in the middle class wards through the indifference of the 
voters. Now that the middle class had been aroused, it proved an easy matter to 
rout the machine politician. The story was different in the industrial and upper 
residential wards. Here John Powers, Michael Kenna, J. J. Brennan, Stanley Kunz, 
and their ilk ran up enormous majorities over their reform minded opponents. What 
was the power of the MVL in comparison to State Street, when State Street wanted 
John Coughlin elected? What could reformers do to uproot John Powers, when the 
Majority of the voters of the Nineteenth Ward, despite two decades of effort by 
Hull House, were in some way indebted to and depended upon the generosity of 
their alderman? Thus, the MVL, as long as it remained an unofficial publicity 
agency, could not penetrate very deeply the stone wall of gang politics. 

The MVL had another serious shortcoming. It was next to impossible to con: 
Solidate its gains into a meaningful power structure, unless, of course, the MVL 
became a political party, or unless it captured a political party. While on one oc- 
Casion, in 1897, reformers did launch a third party, and while on another, in 1905, 
they captured both major parties, these were temporary efforts brought about by the 
Special events of the moment. The good government reformer had no thought of 
establishing a permanent position of power within the political structure. Thus, 
in a sense, the MVL worked in a vacuum. The only instrument in its hands was 
that of persuasion. This meant keeping the public, or that portion of the public 
that would respond, in a constant state of awareness—a virtually impossible task. 
nce the public dropped its guard, once the initial enthusiasm wore off, machine 


Politicians would be free to come back again. And they did. 
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reformers to overstep some bounds, even though it meant achieving their ends. 
The question first confronted Chicago in 1896, when the traction interests, headed 
by Charles T. Yerkes, sought long-term extensions of their franchises in Chicago via 
the expedient route of official bribery. Within this question was a trio of important 
issues: official corruption, special privilege versus the public interest, the relation- 
ship between the government and the people on the one hand and the public utility 


This issue went to the root of bad government. 
e split over the proper solution. The 


ls over the traction companies 
s served the public interest. The radicals, how- 
1 was virtually impossible. The power 
f their strategic position within the 
1 unless that framework 
g radical and con: 
ago's energies 


interests on the other. 

From the beginning, the reform forces wer 
conservatives wished only to establish proper contro 
and to ensure that these companie 
ever, argued that proper municipal contro 
that the public utility interests wielded by virtue o 
framework of a large corporation could never be reducec 
was taken from them. It was this three cornered debate amon 
servative reformer and public utility operator that taxed most of Chic 
from 1897 to 1907. 

The radical point of view was the minority point of v 

It was used, however, at various times by most elements opposing unbridled 
a club with which to beat down the traction lords. Once Yerkes 
e long-term franchises, however, the conservative 
ir storehouse of weapons. 
r Harrison and the City Council at 
ccess to negotiate a reasonable franchise agreement with the trac 
The companies would accept no diminution of their previous rights, 
by bribing the once corrupt City Council. This 
posture of the companies forced Harrison to take up the argument of municipa 
ownership. At first, the Mayor and a few scattered remnants of what remained 9 
the forces that staged the Populist-Labor revolt of 1893-1894 were alone in advocat 
ing such a program. But, as service on the traction lines deteriorated from bad to 
worse, the message went home to the people. In 1902, Chicago returned a referen: 
dum of overwhelming proportions in favor of municipal ownership. 

Sensing that the tide had turned, the conservative reformers acted quickly to con 
trol the rush to the standard of municipal ownership. What they did, essentially, 
was to assume the leadership looking to the acquisition of municipal ownership 
powers by the city. They wrote the bill giving Chicago these enabling powers to 
suit their own purposes and then retreated to their old position, launching а Сап” 
paign of criticism against municipal ownership on the ground that it would provide 
a new source of patronage for the political machine. А 

Harrison, too, who was using municipal ownership merely as a foil, reversed his 
position. But the seed of municipal ownership by now had been planted too deep!y: 
From 1903 to 1905, Harrison labored futilely to secure approval of franchise €* 
tension to the companies. Outraged by poor traction service, company recalcitrance 
at the negotiating table, and corporate interference in the halls of government, ue 
public turned increasingly to those of radical persuasion for its leadership. ^" 
1904, the city voted once again on a referendum in favor of municipal owners 1р. 
By the time the next mayoral election rolled around, Harrison had lost control of his 
party to Judge Edward F. Dunne and the forces demanding immediate municip? 
ownership of the traction lines. 

On the other side of the fence, 
Republican Party and nominated John M 


iew throughout most of the 


period. 
corporate freedom as 
was stifled in his attempt to acquir 
reformers dropped the argument from the 

The years 1899 to 1903 saw Mayor Carte 


tempt without su 
tion companies. 
rights which they had secured 


captured the 


lan ad 


the conservative forces of reform 
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aynard Harlan for mayor. 
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vocated short-term franchise extensions with proper controls. No matter which 
way the decision went, Chicago could not be a loser. The forces working for re- 
form were in command of both parties. The question before the people was how 
far Chicago should go in bringing public utilities under the control of government. 

Chicago chose Judge Dunne and immediate municipal ownership. There was no 
indication, however, that the voters understood the issue for what it was. They 
voted for Dunne, it seems, because he promised to rid the city of the selfish interests 
that had manhandled the public for so many years. Immediate municipal ownership 
was the public’s reaction to years of deplorable traction service. 

Dunne had a clear mandate and was extremely optimistic that he would accom- 
plish what he had set out to do. Strangely enough, so opposed were the conservative 
reformers to municipal ownership as a solution to the traction question, that they 
worked, first covertly and then openly, with the traction interests and business in- 
terests in general to frustrate Dunne at every turn. This fact, when compounded 
with some poor political judgment by Dunne, the pressure of extraneous events, and 
the impossible provisions of the enabling legislation granting the city municipal 
ownership powers, proved too formidable an obstacle to hurdle. By the end of his 
term, Dunne had accomplished next to nothing in arriving at a solution to the 
traction question. 

The election of 1907 was fought out on the same issue as that of 1905, but with 
a difference—a difference that made all the difference. The conservative reform- 
ers were no longer in control of the Republican Party. Heading the ticket in 1907 
was Fred Busse, a machine oriented politician who was in every way the embodi- 
ment of the type of politician reformers had labored so long to destroy. Neverthe- 
less, because he was safe on the traction question, Busse was given unflinching sup- 
port by the conservative good government reformers; and with the public in general 
fed up with the decade long struggle, Dunne and municipal ownership were turned 
down in favor of Busse, private ownership of traction, and bad government. 

True, the final settlement was a far cry from that which Charles Yerkes tried to 
bring about in 1896-1899. The city was compensated for the privileges it extended, 
fares were lowered, service improved, and the city was given a voice in the affairs of 
the companies. But the major issue, that the power that the men behind the public 
utility interests wielded by virtue of their favored economic position would be used 
against the city when their interests conflicted with that of the city, was resolved in 
favor of special interests. 

Meanwhile, Fred Busse and his cronies undid the work of twenty years of reform. 
Corruption, the wide-open town, boss rule, all returned. Municipal reform had 
simply fagged out. In a sense, it had been killed by its most ardent advocates. And 
then, in 1915, Chicago went full cycle. William Hale Thompson assumed office, 


and Chicago was its old unruly self again. 


STUDIES ON THE METABOLISM OF COLLAGEN MAKING USE OF 
NEW PROCEDURES FOR THE DETERMINATION OF 
HYDROXYPROLINE 
by DARWIN JOHNSON PROCKO 


p* 


in the body is found in collagen, measure- 
ments of this imino acid can be used in a relatively unique manner to follow the 
synthesis and degradation of collagen. In the present work the initial approach 
was to develop methods for the assay of hydroxyproline. The methods were then 
several studies on the metabolism of collagen. 


Since nearly all of the hydroxyproline 


applied to 
The method which was developed for the quantitative assay of hydroxyproline was 
based on a well known reaction in which the imino acid is oxidized to pyrrole an 
then a chromogen is formed with p-dimethylamino-benzaldehyde. Although sev’ 
eral methods based on the same reaction have been published previously, prelim- 
inadequate for measuring hydroxyproline 
asuring hydroxyproline in urine. In the 
role into toluene, ап 
by adding 
The 


inary experiments showed that they were 
in impure solutions and particularly for me 
new method specificity was achieved by extracting the pyr 
the assay was made applicable to urine and other biological materials 


a measured excess of a second amino acid to control the oxidation conditions. 


method was found to be specific for 0.05 umoles of hydroxyproline in solutions con 
no cumbersome procedures 


taining over 50 mg of other amino acids, and because 
were involved, a large number of samples could be analyzed simultaneously. 

The final product of the new hydroxyproline assay was pyrrole in toluene. Since 
toluene solutions are suitable for determination of radioactivity by liquid scintilla- 
tion techniques, a second method was developed for measuring the specific activity 
of radioactivity-labeled hydroxyproline. The solution of pyrrole in toluene was 
counted directly in a scintillation counter, and the specific activity was determine 
by taking an aliquot of the toluene solution for colorimetric assay. Because the 
initial oxidation products of hydroxyproline were not extractable by chloroform oF 
toluene, interfering radioactive materials were removed by solvent extractions before 
the pyrrole was formed. The final procedure was relatively simple and could be 
applied directly to urine and crude tissue preparations. 

The method for the quantitative assay of hydroxyproline was used to stud 
urinary excretion of hydroxyproline in animals and in man. In guinea pigs wie 
were placed on a scorbutogenic diet for 3 weeks, the endogenous hydroxyproline 
excretion was reduced from 1.12 + 0.10 mg per day to 0.45 + 0.05 mg. The urinary 
levels rapidly returned to normal after a single injection of 10 mg of ascorbic acie 
Administration of B-aminopropionitrile, а lathyric agent which produces extensive 
skeletal deformities, increased the hydroxyproline excretion of rats from 0.48 = 0. 
mg to 1.32 + 0.07 mg. As found by Ziff, et al. (J. Clin. Invest., 35, 579, 1956) 
in man, hydroxyproline excretion was found to be greater in young rats and guinea 
pigs than in adult animals. Our own studies in human subjects showed that the 
excretion of hydroxyproline was not affected by a protein-free diet or several other 
conditions which alter the excretion of other amino acids. A consideration of these 
findings suggested that the hydroxyproline in urine originates from the catabolis™ 
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of collagen. The changes observed in hydroxyproline excretion appeared to parallel 
changes which others have noted in the amount of neutral salt soluble collagen in 
scurvy (Gross, J. Exptl. Med., 709, 557, 1959), in lathyrism (Levene and Gross, J. 
Exptl. Med., 710, 771, 1959), and in older animals (Gross, J. Exptl. Med., 707, 256, 
1958). Since neutral salt soluble collagen is one of the first forms of collagen 
synthesized, it was suggested that the amount of hydroxyproline excreted in urine 
may reflect the amount of collagen which is in a “metabolically active" form. Meas- 
urements of urinary hydroxyproline may therefore be a valuable tool in further stud- 
ies on the metabolism of collagen and in studies of pathological conditions in man. 

The method for the specific activity of radioactively-labeled hydroxyproline was 
used to study the metabolic turnover of collagen. Although previous studies (Neu- 
berger and Slack, Biochem. J., 53, 74, 1953) indicated that collagen was metabol- 
ically inert, the techniques used in these studies frequently made the data difficult 
to interpret. To investigate the metabolic turnover of collagen with a different ap- 
proach, preline-C“ was injected into rats, and the specific activity of hydroxypro- 
line-C^ in their urine was followed for several months. Since urinary hydroxyproline 
appears to originate from collagen, the decay of hydroxyproline-C" in urine was 
assumed to reflect the metabolic turnover of collagen. Justification for this assump- 
tion was found in experiments which indicated that the bulk of urinary hydroxy- 
proline is isotopically-labeled only under conditions where the hydroxyproline in 
collagen is also labeled. Stetten (J. Biol. Chem., 781, 31, 1949) showed that iso- 
topically-labeled proline was incorporated into the hydroxyproline of collagen but 
labeled hydroxyproline was not significantly incorporated. Here it was found that 
after the injection of hydroxyproline-C", only the small amount of free hydroxypro- 
line in urine was labeled and the radioactivity disappeared with a half-life of less 
than 0.5 days. No significant label appeared in peptide-bound hydroxyproline, the 
form which predominates in urine. After injection of proline-C", all the hydroxy- 
proline in urine was equally labeled, and the radioactivity persisted for over 4 
months. 

In young rats injected with proline-C", the excretion curves of hydroxyproline- 
С“ indicated the presence of at least three separate collagen pools. The half-lives 
of two of these pools were approximately 1 day and 5 days; the results therefore 
demonstrated that in the young rat some collagen fractions are both synthesized 
and degraded rapidly. In this sense they are metabolically active and share in the 
same dynamic state as other body constituents. Since the half-life of the most 
rapidly metabolized pool was similar to that reported for neutral salt soluble col- 
lagen (Jackson and Bentley, J. Biophys. Biochem. Cytol., 7, 37, 1960), it was sug- 
gested that this pool is identical with neutral salt soluble collagen or some closely 
related fraction. There was less evidence of metabolically active collagen in old 
rats, a finding which is consistent with the diminished amounts of soluble collagen 
and urinary hydroxyproline in old animals. y 

The method for the specific activity of radioactively-labeled hydroxyproline was 
also used for preliminary observations on collagen synthesis in vivo in the chick 
embryo. The results indicated that collagen is synthesized by the same microsomal 
pathway which has been established for the synthesis of other proteins (Littlefield, 
Keller, Gross, and Zamecnick, J. Biol. Chem., 277, 111, 1955). Since the specific 
activity of free hydroxyproline was less than the specific activity of hydroxyproline 
in other fractions, the small incorporation of free hydroxyproline which Mitoma, 
et al. (J. Biol. Chem., 234, 78, 1959) observed does not appear to play a significant 


Tole in the synthesis of collagen in the chick embryo. 


SOME ALGEBRAIC ASPECTS OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
ARR* 


by SELIG < 


This dissertation is concerned with the investigation of certain algebraic aspects 
of univariate analysis of variance. The development is limited to the complete 
factorial, with and without replication, the pure nested or hierarchal design, and the 
cross-nested design, that is, a design in which both factorial and nested classifications 
appear. Only orthogonal or balanced designs are considered. 

Associated with an n-way factorial are 2" quadratic forms which are the sums of 
n for main effects, n(n-1)/2 for two factor 
and quadratic forms are sys 
nta- 


squares of linear forms, one for the mean, 
interactions, and so on. The properties of these linear 
A new notation is introduced which simplifies the prese 
tion and permits the easy manipulation of the forms. It is shown that their prop- 
erties can be developed most naturally in terms of direct product of matrices. The 
linear forms are related to the observations, and conversely. The relationship of the 
For example, interaction sums 
order inter- 


tematically examined. 


various sums of squares to each other is examined. 
of squares can be expressed in terms of the sums of squares of lower « 
actions in several ways. It is also noted that the matrices of the sums of squares are 
essentially direct products of the main effects matrices. 
Using the finite population sampling model, the usu 
(EMS) for an n-way factorial are derived in a new way, anc 
obtained in the process. First, the sums of squares of an n-way array are related to 
the sums of squares of all possible 2" factorials contained within it. The relation 
one for each factor, and dependent 
induction, that the result holds for 
., then we speak of a sub-array 


al expected mean squares 
] some new results are 


involves the direct product of n(2x2) matrices, 
solely on that factor. It is shown rigorously, by 
any n-way array. If the n-way array is a PxQxR.. 
of dimensions pxqxr . . ., where p < Р, q <Q,.... Then it follows that the sums 
of squares of the n-way array can De related to the sums of squares of all the sub- 
arrays of these dimensions contained within it. The EMS of a sample of given di 
mensions is then derived readily as a corollary result. 

The practical problem of computing the analysis of variance 
A review is given of the decomposition of the 


squares into parts, each with a single degree of freedom, and such that the mean, 
For an n-way array, the orthogona 


main effects and interactions can be obtained. 
matrix of contrasts is the direct product of n orthogonal matrices. Based on some 
new results on direct product of matrices proved in the paper, it is shown that this 
matrix of contrasts can be written as the ordinary product 
a consequence, a new algorithm for computing analysis of variance tables 
asymmetrical factorial is developed. It is an extension of some work of G 
generalized the Yates’ adding and subtracting algorithm for 2^ factorials to t^ fac 
torials. Essentially, the new algorithm involves operating on a column vector by n 
matrices, one for each factor, in a prescribed order. The arithmetic is simple since 
the matrices consist of integers, most of which are zero. The computational ac 
vantage of the algorithm over the approach of using contrasts with single degrees 9 
arting with computed values, the origina 


tables for factorial de- 


signs is examined. total sum 0 


of n simple matrices. 
for any 
ood who 
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observations can be recovered by applying the inverse of the algorithm. As Good 
noted, this may be used as a check on the accuracy of the computations. However, 
a better procedure for checking the computations at each stage is proposed. If the 
usual text book method for computing analysis of variance tables is followed, an 
algorithm is given to systematically combine the usual computed values into the re- 
quired sums of squares. 

The problem of estimating missing values in an n-way complete factorial, under 
the assumption of a fixed model, is analyzed. It is shown that a change in the com- 
mon notation reveals inherent patterns that permit the estimating linear equations 
to be written down, symbolically, in very simple matrix form. Rules are given for 
writing down the required equations, based simply on the relation of the missing 
values to each other in the n-way array and on various totals of known values in 
the array. A summary is given of the inverses of special matrices which might be 
useful in solving for the missing values. 

Using the finite sampling model, the usual EMS for an n-fold nested classification 
are rigorously derived. It is first shown that the expectations of certain quadratic 
forms in the observations are connected in a simple way to the related quadratic 
forms in the population values. The matrix connecting them is a diagonal matrix 
which is easy to write down. The usual sums of squares and population variances 
are easy to express in terms of the quadratic forms, and this permits the EMS to be 
written down as a corollary. 

The EMS for a factorial with replication are shown to be a consequence of the 
previous results. Also, for the complete factorial and the pure nested classification, 
it is shown that the usual linear models yield the same EMS. The derivation does 
not require the independence of all effects which is frequently assumed. 

The algebra involved in deriving the EMS for a cross-nested design can quickly 
become involved and tedious. It is, therefore, common to develop rules for writing 
them down in complex cases. The new rules given in the paper are straightforward 
and easy to apply. By a simple device, the EMS are converted to algebraic ex- 
pressions which are easy to specify for various designs. An important new feature 
is that only the EMS for the mean needs to be written down. Any other EMS can 


then be obtained by setting equal to zero certain well defined parameters in the EMS 


for the mean. 
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THE RETINAL GANGLION CELL LAYER 
by JOHN MILLER VAN BUREN* 


The topographical arrangement of the retinal ganglion cells was studied in higher 


In the human material particular attention was 
ation with the retinal gang- 


primates and man. paid to correlat- 
ing the findings on visual acuity and visual field examin 
lion cell pattern. 
In the normal e 
thick are successively plotte 
fovea, their outlines will be 
placed along the horizontal meridian. 
the smallest horizontal-vertical ratio (13:10) while the 
about 18:10. Particularly in the thinner layers the oval form i 
by the large medial extension particularly in the 1 cell layer which may extend 
medial as on the lateral side of the fovea. 
When the position of all ganglion cells with a soma diameter over 15и was added 
ld be seen that these cells reached their maximal 
r and extended outward for another 10-15* 
e retinal periphery. The general 
al with the greater axis along the 
acuity the maximal thick- 


4, 3, 2, and 1 cell 
from the 
oval 


ye if the margins of the ganglion cell layers 5, 
d in a reconstruction at their respective distances 
found to be oval in form with the long axis of the 
The thicker layers closer to the fovea have 
1 cell layer has a ratio of 
s somewhat distorted 


nearly twice as far on the 


to the above reconstructions it cou 
density in the vicinity of the 1 cell laye 
then their density rapidly diminished toward th 
pattern of distribution of these cells was again ov 
horizontal meridian. In individuals with normal visual 

ness of the ganglion cell layer showed considerable variation with extremes ranging 
from 4 to 7 cells in maximal thickness. The total extent of the ganglion cell layers 
in the retinae with a thin as opposed to a thick parafoveal cell accumulation showe 


no striking variations. 


Despite the round appearance of the optic nerve head both by ophthalmoscopic 


servation of the specimen, the retinal defect in the recon- 


a broad oval in form with the long axis oriented in the 
This would explain the outline of the blind spot 


examination and gross ol 
structions was found to be 
vertical or near vertical plane. 
as charted on visual field examination. 

Lesions destroying the ganglion cell axon ir 
tract occasioned noticeable loss of ganglion cells after several months which was we 
established between 1-2 years. In these instances using the ratio obtained by equat- 
ing the distance between the middle of the fovea and the middle of the papilla, the 
constructed in terms both of retinal distance and visua 
erimposition of the visual field charting upon the 
Providing sufficient time had elapsed for de- 
generation to become evident the outlines of the visual field defects were closely mir* 
rored by the degeneration in the ganglion cell layer. In one instance showing a severe 
hemiretinal degeneration a maximal parafoveal ganglion cell thickness of 4 cells 
ntral visual acuity while a maximum thickness of 3 
of the opposite eye was associated with reduce 
al material in which 20 months was allowe 


| the region of the chiasm or optic 


human retinae could be re 
angle. This permitted the sup 
plots of the ganglion cell patterns. 


was associated with normal ce 

cells in the homologous regions 

visual acuity. In some of the experiment 
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for degeneration after section of the optic tract, degeneration with cavitation was 


noted in the inner nuclear layer of the retina. 
Lesions destroying fibers in the visual radiations were followed by degeneration 


of the retinal ganglion cells. The effect was slower in appearing and could not be 
well established by reconstruction methods until about a year after the lesion. By 
four years after the lesion the degeneration was of outs tanding degree with gross 

loss of ganglion cells in the retinal segment associated with the damage d geniculocal- 
carine radiations. As in the pregeniculate lesions a close correlation could be made 
between the visual field examination and the topographic reconstructions of the gang- 
lion cell patterns. A tendency was seen for both the areas of retinal degeneration 


and the visual field defect to be larger in the eye ipsilateral to the cerebral lesion. 
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INDIVIDUALS BEFORE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: DIRECT 
ACCESS IN PRIVATE MATTERS 


by GORDON A. CHRISTENSON* 


I. 


This study concerns an aspect of a procedure for settling disputes under inter- 
national law. It seeks to identify and analyze the procedures in modern interna- 
tional law and practice by which individuals have had or now have direct access to 
international tribunals for the determination of substantive private matters over 
which the tribunal has jurisdiction. Traditionally only states have had capacity to 
go before international tribunals. However, in the 20th century some tribunals cre- 
ated by treaty have been given jurisdiction over individuals, and this dissertation 
seeks to consider that experience. 

International law while drawing on I 
tion between procedure and substance that the Roman law came to accept. Philip 
International Court of Justice, has 


toman law has not recognized the distinc- 


C. Jessup, recently appointed Judge of the 
treated the status of individuals from a substantive point of view. Procedure for 
individuals, however, has not similarly received attention. A meaningful treatment 
of the procedural status of individuals before international tribunals is related to the 
traditional procedural remedy of espousal by states. As a condition to espousal, a 
international wrong must have exhausted his local 
If the interim fiction providing a rem- 
ional claim, then access to 


national injured abroad by an 
remedies and sustained a denial of justice. 
edy for a denial of justice is the espousal of an internat 
international tribunals directly by individuals is the next lo 


II. 


history of international law is different from 
the modern view that only states are subjects of that law. After the jus civile gave 
way to the jus gentium, individuals were accorded direct rights under early prac- 
of all nations and peoples. Grotius, the father of 
modern international law, accepted that view and believed the individual had rights 
under the law of nations derived from the law of nature. Puffendorf and Hobbes 
Finally, Vattel said that the state as an abstract 
1 al law and that not the individual but 
“status” developed into the 


gical step. 
The position of the individual in the 
tice. Jus gentium was the law 


thereafter personified the state. 
personality was the only subject of internation 
only the state had “status.” Oddly enough, the term 
term “state.” More modern writers in considering scientific experience have tended 
to return to the early universal view represented by the jus gentium. While that 
view is common: that individuals are subjec 
there must be an effective procedural system di 
before international law will develop along the line 


III. 


A very interesting problem in international jurisprudence is raised when the pro- 
cedural law of international claims develops into a basis for establishing interna- 
tional tribunals to relieve the burdens of espousal on the part of states in behalf of 


ts of at least some international law, 
rectly available to the individual 
s advocated by the publicists. 
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their nationals. When a state presents or espouses an international claim for one 


of its nationals against another state, traditionally the basis for the presentation is 
that only the presenting state itself is the proper claimant under international law. 
The underlying theory in the traditional view may be called monistic theory because 
there is only one party, the state, who is injured by an injury to its national. The 
alled the dualistic theory is more realistic in recognizing that 
ate or both may be the actual injured party and that the 
By conferring status on individuals to per- 
appropriate international tribunals, states 


view which may be c 
either an individual or a st 
process of espousal is mainly procedural. 

mit them to bring their own claims before 
have tacitly admitted the difference between the monistic theory, which merges sub- 
stance and procedure, and the dualistic theory, which separates substance from pro- 
cedure. Thus, the dualistic theory in separating right from remedy permits withoyt 
any difficulty the international adjudication of claims of individuals in their own 
behalf without any serious contradiction to the rights and interests of states in their 
This is so because espousal is essentially a remedy for individuals. 

nal law, may extend international pro- 
The Permanent Court of International 
the Jurisdiction of Courts of Danzig 
rules establishing individual 
in a forum which derives 


own behalf. 
States, as traditional subjects of internatio 
cedural status to new persons and entities. 
Justice in the Advisory Opinion concerning 
held that states by international agreement may create 
rights which persons may enforce directly by proceeding 
rom that agreement or from some other international 
ternational Court of Justice extended the idea of individu 
f South-West Africa and Reparation for 


agreement. 


its jurisdiction f 
al rights 


Moreover, the In 
in the cases of the International Status o 
Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nations. The latter opinion incon- 
sistently adhered to the traditional doctrine of espousal but applied a new idea 
that an international organization can espouse claims of its employees. The logic 
of the opinion seemed to adopt the monistic theory to support its conclusion but failed 
to separate claims of states or of international organizations from claims on behalf 
of individuals which are merely presented by states or international organizations 45 
a procedural device. 
IV. 
ational Prize Court of 1907 would have permitted individuals 
als from national decisions involving the law of prize in 
ed at the Second Hague Peace Conference of 
It is significant for two 
ablishment of 


The proposed Intern 
direct access to bring appe 
certain cases. The proposal was adopt 
1907, but was not ratified so that it remained ineffective. 
reasons. It was the first suggestion in the form of a treaty for the est 
effective procedural rights of individuals in matters involving the law of prize. 
Second, it failed because it was too idealistic, for nations would not want an un- 
controllable international tribunal to decide questions on appeal from nationa 
courts. However, its failure served to identify the reasons against providing in- 
dividuals with international remedies. Accordingly, even in its pristine and naive 
idealism. it was the first concrete experience indicating that states desired to pro 
vide individuals with a direct international remedy. 

V. 

The first international tribunal with continuing jurisdiction over individuals was 

the Central American Court of Justice established by the Washington Convention 


of 1907. It lasted until 1918 when it expired because no agreement could be ob- 
tained to extend its duration. It handled five cases brought by individuals, but none 
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of the cases was of great significance. The attempt at providing a meaningful juris- 
diction for individuals failed because the judiciary which purported to be interna- 
tional was controlled by the nations whose nationals were on the tribunal. Pro- 
cedures for individuals became ineffectual. Moreover, the conception of such a 
court was too abstract. When it failed because it had no tradition or experience 


behind it, disillusionment with the experiment flared. 
VI. 

The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals established pursuant to the Treaty of Versailles suc- 
cessfully adjudicated thousands of war claims of nationals of the Allies during 
World War I. Individuals had access to the tribunals to present their claims di- 
rectly without going through a government agent as required before traditional 
mixed claims commissions. The decisions are reported in ten volumes of reports 
in the French language. 

Even more successful was the experiment creating rights in individuals before 
the Upper Silesian Arbitral Tribunal. Persons of German or Polish nationality 
the Arbitral Tribunal actions for diminution of vested rights 


could bring before 
s set up to issue circulation per- 


as well as certain appeals from administrative bodie 
mits or to administer the optional clauses regarding nationality. Moreover, a 
unique procedure called evocation was introduced whereby domestic courts could 
“evoke” or refer an international question to the Arbitral Tribunal for decision. 
Evocation has a peculiar attraction at present in protecting national interests. In 
Upper Silesia, however, national courts used a pro 


wherever possible by construing questions so as to make 
heard in the Upper Silesian Arbitral 


storically untenable by the 


tective device to reject evocation 
them domestic rather than 


international. A good number of cases were 
Tribunal. but the entire legal experiment was made hi 
problems of the 1930's. 

VII. 
tribunals now in existence were established under 


Two functional international 
The Arbitral Commission on Property, Rights 


1952. 
jurisdiction over individuals in certain disputes 
decisions of German courts or agencies. 


agreement to questions of external 


the Bonn Conventions signed in 
and Interests in Germany has 
brought by them involving appeals from 


The subject matter in such cases is limited by 
gn interests in Germany which were settled under 


Matters Arising out of the War and Occupation. 
protected by the possibility of appealing 
e of the Arbitral Commission to the 


restitution or to questions of forei 
the Convention on Settlement of 
Significantly, the interests of states are 
controversial decisions regarding the competent 
Arbitration Tribunal before which only states may be parties. Although the de- 
cisions of the Commission have been conservative, the two volumes which have been 
published are of great assistance in interpreting the rules and procedures for in- 
dividuals before this and other international tribunals. The interests of states are 
not only protected by the right of appeal in questions of competence but may be 
preserved by the right of third party intervention on the part of states. | 
The Supreme Restitution Court has appellate jurisdiction over certain claims 
estitution of identifiable property. This refers to prop- 


of individuals for internal 1 І rS 1 
| the Federal Republic of Germany 


erty seized unconscionably, which the Allies anc ub! ) 
agreed would be restituted to the true owners, if it was found inside federal ter- 
was set up for this same purpose under 


ritory. This Court replaced a court which 
and which exercised the same powers. 


the allied occupation authority in Germany 


The George Washington University 


VIII. 


The debt settlement agreement of 1953 between the Allies and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is the first comprehensive attempt to settle both public and pri- 
vate external debts affected by war. A series of intricate tribunals and commissions 
was established to cope with the problems of the debt settlement. Jurisdiction 
encompasses private debts and permits individuals to be parties before the various 
courts. The scheme of tribunals with their inter-relationships and enforcement pro- 
cedures is highly complex. But it is also of necessity the only practical way of man- 
aging a comprehensive debt settlement. 

The Arbitral Tribunal is the supreme appellate body to which only states can 
bring disputes regarding questions of fundamental importance which are raised in 
inferior bodies before which individuals may go to have certain private claims de- 
cided. However, individuals have both the right to appeal from decisions of the 
Courts of Arbitration to the Mixed Commission and original access to the latter. 
The type of debt determines the procedure which is to be used and the sanction 
for failure to observe the procedure. The Arbitration and Mediation Committees 
may also be classified as tribunals which serve a commercial arbitration function. 
The debt settlement and its tribunals show that a variety of international tribunals 
serving a functional purpose can protect national interests while at the same time 


providing procedures for individuals in private matters. 
IX. 


The three European Communities, Coal and Steel, Euratom, and the Common 
Market. have a common Court of Justice which has jurisdiction over certain cases 
brought by individuals to protest against decisions regarding price, tariff, or in- 
jurious practices or orders by the executive authorities of the Communities. As 
developed in case law, the Court has enlarged its jurisdiction by using the doctrine 
of “detournement de pouvoir,” derived from French administrative law. In ad- 
dition to the administrative appeal, there are also other types of jurisdiction which 
may be identified as civil, criminal, and international in the traditional sense. The 
main value of the Court of Justice is that it affords individuals protection against a 
very powerful economic union of European nations. By recognizing in individuals 
an interest to be protected by Court action, the Communities have elevated juris- 
diction over individuals to a supranational level. Procedures are also available 
to petition the court in certain internal matters which are purely organizational. 

The two major contributions of the Communities are that through European in- 
tegration a new interest above nation-states is created which recognizes the rights 
of individuals and that there are effective procedures for individuals as well as sanc- 
tions against individuals in the legal framework of the Communities. 

X. 

In international practice there is a nascent principle of procedure em 
indicates that individuals are not denied access to international tribunals simply be- 
cause of their status in relation to that of their states. The correct basis for access 
is whether the tribunal has jurisdiction over the party and the subject matter, not 
whether individuals can be legal persons under international law. Four elements of 
a meaningful international legal process for individuals in private matters have been 
discerned in the course of this study: (1) Judges must be qualified and independent; 
(2) jurisdiction over subject matter and parties must be effective; (3) procedures 


erging which 
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must be available to raise international questions; and (4) the decisions rendered 
by the international tribunals in favor of individuals must be effectively enforced. 
Every successful tribunal has contained some form of each of these principles. As 
noted, the most important single element is the jurisdictional question. Of the 
in this study, the most meaningful and 


various jurisdictional devices examined 
useful is the procedure of a functional appeal from national courts to international 
tribunals or from decisions of international organizations to a regional international 
Other devices which are also meaningful are original jurisdiction over 


tribunal. 
als from lower international tribunals or commissions, 


international claims, appe 
evocation procedures, and advisory jurisdiction. Some distinction might also be 
drawn between ordinary and extraordinary jurisdiction, that is, jurisdiction which 
and compulsory or jurisdiction based on consent of parties. 


is immediate 
of states have heretofore prevented 


The interests, both short and long range, 
adequate development of international tribunals with jurisdiction over individuals. 
Using the above analysis, every reason for a traditional rejection of procedural 
before international tribunals can be overcome. This can be 


rights for individuals 
iditional international law in so radical a manner as 


done without departing from tr: 
advocated by the more idealistic writers. 
XI. 

The conclusion that a developing rule of international practice recognizes the 
capacity of individuals to appear before competent international tribunals must have 
future international utility if it is to have any value at all. As the proper concern 
is about the jurisdiction of international tribunals rather than 
about the status of individuals in interna- 
ised should now be considered in terms 
aged to break through 
of a more enlightened 


at the present time 
status of parties before them, the problems 
tional law which Jessup and others have ra 
of jurisdiction. Every society which has survived has man 
primitive legal notions of status which impede the progress 
system of law. 


International procedures for individuals in private matters will help construct a 


system which has the potential to arrange legal rights and duties meaningfully in a 
future peace-enforcing institutions of public law can bet- 
asform the United Nations into a world 
perience necessary for such an en- 


changing world. Thereby 
ter reach maturity. Present attempts to (гат 
legal system are ungrounded in the broad ex 
deavor. 

Three types of tribunals could 
cedures: An international claims tribun 
serving a limited goal, and a regional ir 
individuals could be given direct access, 
experience which is quietly accumulating at t 


serve this purpose of broadening international pro- 
al, a functional or special arbitral tribunal 
iternational tribunal. Before each of these 


utilizing the experience of the past and the 


he present time. 
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A STUDY OF ORGANIZED AND PROFESSIONALLY STAFFED 
PERSONNEL COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PROGRAMS IN 
THE FIVE HUNDRED LARGEST PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


by MORRIS EDWARD SUMNER* 


and professionally staffed per- 


The trend toward the establishment of organized 
industry is a social phenomenon 


sonnel counseling and guidance programs in private 
of fairly recent origin. As is the case in most social advances, a variety of ante- 
cedents and influences can be 
in bringing about this change. The growing 
broader social responsibility for its workers is a movement which has been influenced 
and fostered by a multiplicity of factors resulting from the growth and development 
of American industrial, labor, social, and political institutions during the past four 


decades. Today, the movement is still in its infancy; its evolution has been a slow 


found in recent history which have been instrumental 
acceptance by private industry of a 


and long awaited one. 
THE PROBLEM 

The purpose of this study is to describe the current practices by major private 
industry in connection with organized and professionally staffed programs of per- 
It reports the existence of such programs in the 
five hundred largest industrial corporations in the United States, how these programs 
variety of counseling and guidance services of- 
history of the development of these programs 
have been important to their growth. In 
level of development, eval- 
programs in ma- 


sonnel counseling and guidance. 


are organized and staffed, and the 
fered by them. This study traces the 
in industry and identifies factors which 
ascertains and reports on the scope, 
yersonnel counseling 
jor private industrial firms. A detailed « organization, staff, serv- 
> of these programs is offered. Finally, con- 
for improving the ap- 


addition, this study 
uation of effectiveness, and future trends of | 
lescription of the 
ices, and other characteristics of one 
clusions drawn from the entire study and 
plication of psychological methods in industry are 

PROCEDURES 
to locate and secure d 
staffed programs of per- 
ate industrial cor- 


recommendations 
presented. 


This study employed two questionnaires escriptive in- 
formation regarding formally organized and professionally 
sonnel counseling and guidance in the five hundred largest priv 
porations in the United States. 

The methods used in the an 


putation of means and percentages. 


alvsis of the data were, for the most part, the com- 
^. A basis for a comparative study of various fac- 
without programs was established by independ- 
ig the separate groups. Information available 
permitted a comparative study of the 
total sample of five hundred companies. The re- 
resented in tabular form, each group be- 
indicated of those factors which 


tors peculiar to companies with and 


ent tabulations of the data involvir 


from sources other than the questionnaires 


responding companies with the 
sults of these various investigations are ] 
ing identified separately, with the comparisons 
seemed appropriate. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


The literature on personnel counseling and guidance practices in industry was 
reviewed in order to locate studies which provided information relative to: 

1. The major milestones in the development of the industrial counseling movement 

2. General reviews of the movement 

3. The magnitude of the mental health problem in industry 

4. A growing interest in the problem of employee adjustment 

5. Management attitudes regarding counseling and guidance programs 

6. Descriptions of programs in existence 
7. Effectiveness of methods employed 

8. Standards for counselors. 

The conclusions and major points of emphasis of the studies chosen for dis- 
cussion are presented according to the above organization for the sake of interest. 
A summary of the review contains a list of conclusions, problems, and conflicts which 
characterize the current literature in the field of industrial counseling. 


FINDINGS 


LOCATING THE PROGRAMS 


An initial survey sent to the five hundred largest private industrial corporations in 
the United States revealed the existence of fifty-seven formally organized and pro- 
fessionally staffed personnel counseling and guidance programs. Companies with 
programs were compared with those companies without programs according to var- 
ious common factors. Some of the conclusions, inferences, and trends drawn from 
these comparisons are as follows: 

1. A greater proportion of companies employing between 25,000 and 100,000 em- 
ployees have personnel counseling and guidance programs than do those companies 
employing less than 25,000 or more than 100,000 employees. 

2. Among those with programs there is a tendency for the companies employing 
the largest number of employees to have the greatest number of personnel counsel- 
ing programs. Of the companies with programs, 63.2 per cent are among the 250 
largest corporations in terms of number of employees. 

3. There seems to be a positive relationship between the amount of total assets 
of a corporation and the existence of personnel counseling programs. Of the com- 
panies with programs, 61.4 per cent were among the 250 wealthiest corporations (in 
terms of assets). 

1. The 250 largest corporations, in terms of sales dollars for 1958 and 1959, 
cluded among their number 63.2 per cent of the companies with counseling programs. 

5. In terms of profits earned on sales, companies with counseling and guidance 
programs tended to earn less than did companies without such programs. In neither 
1958 nor 1959 did more than 45.6 per cent of the companies with programs appear 
among the 250 corporations earning the greatest per cent of profit on sales. 

6. The Electronics-Electrical-Defense, Chemical-Petroleum, and Foods industries 
have, in descending order, the greatest number of personnel counseling and guidance 
programs. Approximately 50 per cent of the programs occur in these industries. 

7. In fifty-seven corporations, 1,234,243 employees have access to organized anc 
professionally staffed programs of personnel counseling and guidance. This const 
tutes 13.6 per cent of the more than nine million workers employed by the five hun- 
dred largest industrial firms in the United States. 


in- 
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8. The trend toward the establishment of programs of personnel counseling and 
guidance in industry is a social phenomenon of recent origin. Only 19.4 per cent 
established prior to World War II, whereas 42.1 


of the fifty-seven programs were 
shed during the period 1952-1959. 


per cent of the fifty-seven programs were establi 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAMS 


A second questionnaire, designed to secure detailed information about their 
was sent to the fifty-seven companies with organized and professionally 


programs, 
Thirty-two of these programs 


staffed personnel counseling and guidance programs. 
are described from the following standpoints: 

1. The historical development of personnel counseling and guidance programs in 
the thirty-two companies 

2. Organization and justification of current programs 

3. Counselors 

4. Current counseling and guidance services 

5. Evaluation of current programs 

6. Future trends. 

A number of significant trends and changes are re 


differ considerably from the programs as they were 
h and maintain personnel counseling programs 
some dissatisfaction over a 


flected in current practices which 
originally established. Pre- 


dominate practice has been to establis 
as a part of the broader personnel function; however, 
1 department was expressed. Preference 
indicated in a number of instances. 
;gressed from a function which 
1 employee benefits, to 


subordinate relationship to the personne 
to exist as a separate corporate division was 
Since their earlier beginning, these programs have pr 
concerned with counseling for job problems anc 


was primarily 
testing, guidance, and referral services. 


more comprehensive programs of counseling, 
Sizes of staffs have been increased from one to five couns 
larger staffs of better trained and more highly qualified per- 


elors in each program. 


Future plans call for 
sonnel. 

Most companies see 
for having a program and the major 
ployee morale and personnel adjustment are 
tivities of these programs. Companies readily admit that the profit motive, 
through improved employee selection, placement, development, and effective- 
ness, is a very important consideration in the establishment of programs of 
personnel counseling and guidance, but they admit to a sincere concern and 
interest in the welfare of their employees w 
profit consideration. 

Few companies see 
tions, he performs collateral personnel duties in 
ance function. There is a growing tendency, 
some full-time counseling personnel on their staffs. 
for counseling services, primarily in the areas of 
responsible for the trend tow 


a high degree of relationship between the primary reason 
accomplishment of the program. Em- 
the foundation and major ac- 


also 
hich transcends the more restrictive 


the counselor solely as a psychotherapist. In most corpora- 
addition to this counseling and guid- 
however, for corporations to have 
Reported increases in demands 
emotional and human relations 


problems, are probably 1 ard some full-time counseling 


personnel on each staff. 

Evaluation of effectiveness and service ams is a neglected area in most 
corporations. Only four of the thirty-two programs reported that evaluation studies 
had been made during the past two years. The number of companies with future 
1s and techniques is indicative of only a slight 


>s of progr 


plans to establish evaluation methoc 


increase over present practices. 
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Most corporations utilize counselor evaluations and recommendations in effect- 
ing employee changes in salary promotions and placement. The dual role of the 
counselor as therapist and adviser to management may result in a violation of pro- 
fessional ethics, as well as creating within the counselor an unresolved conflict of 
loyalty between the counselee and management. Most companies feel, however, that 
it is senseless to ignore the valuable contributions counselors are able to make to 
management in the form of recommendations and evaluations and that the employee 
is better served in the long run by the sharing of this information. 

Planned expansions of present programs exist in approximately 50 per cent of 
Prime areas of expansion are in counseling and test- 
Directors of programs see as their most im- 
portant future goals improvement in the areas of personal adjustment, employee 
efficiency and utilization, and career planning and development. Barriers to these 
xist in 75 per cent of the companies. Management 
are the most outstanding hindrances to future 


the companies in this study. 
ing services and in sizes of staffs. 


planned expansions are seen to e 
attitude and lack of financial support 
progress. The inadequacy of trained and qualified counseling personnel is also à 
factor which precludes rapid future expansion. 


A WELL DEVELOPED PROGRAM 
A descriptive study of one formally organized and professionally staffed program 
is presented from the standpoint of basic 


of personnel counseling and guidance 
‚ and other program factors. Coun- 


philosophy, organization, counselor characteristics 
seling in this program is viewed as an interpersonal process which enables an indi- 
vidual to ventilate his feelings, explore his problem, and come to a more realistic 
appraisal of himself and the situation. It is a process which stimulates the in- 
dividual’s ability for self-direction. By helping to improve the personal and social 
adjustment of the employee, the counseling program is expected to cause an in- 
crease in effectiveness and general productivity. 

The program was organized and remains a part of the broad personnel function 
of the Industrial Relations Division. The director of the program heads a staff 


of ten personnel coordinators who, in addition to their counseling and guidance 


, perform a number of related duties. The services of the counseling 


responsibilities 
con- 


and guidance program include counseling, selection, psychological testing, 
sultation with supervision, training, and administration. Psychological testing plays 
an important role in all of these functions. 

The unique feature of this program is the application of evaluation methods 
and techniques to assess the over-all effectiveness of the program and services. Future 
plans call for an expansion and increased effectiveness of present services by sup 
plementing the counseling staff through the use of trained supervisory personne 
and through increased research, which includes normative and validation studies 1n 


the area of psychological testing. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


and conflicts which tend to detract 
s, preclude further expansion 0 
and guidance 
1 coun- 


The study reveals a number of weaknesses 
from the effectiveness of current counseling practice 
existing programs, and discourage the establishment of counseling 
services in companies which are, at present, reluctant to enter the personne 


seling and guidance feld. An awareness of these problems and how they inter 
relate permits the author to make the following recommendations for the improve 
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ment of personnel counseling and guidance services in private industrial corpora- 
tions: 
1. The role of the counselor-psychologist in industry should be defined in such 


a way that it is acceptable to the professional psychologists and managers of in- 


dustry. 
9. A clarification of the role of industrial psychologists in industrial medicine, 
mental health problems, should be achieved between the 


particularly in regard to 
al Association and the American Medical 


joint efforts of the American Psychologic 
Association. 

3. Combined efforts of the American Psychological Association, the American 
Medical Association, and the Federal Government should be marshalled to pre- 
cipitate a study to reveal the magnitude of the mental health and employee ad- 


justment problem in industry, so that its importance to production and employee 


effectiveness is readily apparent to the managers of industry. 

following standards for industrial psychologist training 
the American Psychological Association, should 
clinical psychology, and business 


4. University curricula, 
and certification, as developed by 
be broadened to include counseling, guidance, 
knowledge and experience. 

5. A greater degree of sharing of experience 
dustrial counseling should be encouraged so that 
benefit from the labors of others. 

6. Certification of programs should be undertaken by the American Psychological 
ler to encourage standardization of practices and services offered 
by industrial counseling programs. In addition, the Association should recommend 
counselor-employee ratios, records to be kept, and a 
a unified approach to the coun- 


and knowledge in the field of in- 
all practitioners in the field may 


Association in ort 


proper counselor specifications, 
variety of other practices which would encourage 
seling practices in industry. 

7. In order to improve 
that industrial counselors institute eva 
liable measures of the results of their services. 

8. Industrial psychologists should utilize carefully selected and trained line 
supervisors to augment the already overburdened efforts of counseling staffs. 

The above recommendations are offered as a goal toward which dedicated people 
in the field of industrial psychology may work, in order to provide those professional 
r industrial community to realize a greater 
tion in their work and in their lives. 


the effectiveness of their programs, it is recommended 
luation studies which give accurate and re- 


services which will assist members of the 
degree of personal adjustment and satisfac 


AN ANALYSIS OF STUDENT TEACHERS’ DIFFICULTIES 
AS RELATED TO SELECTED FACTORS 
by HARRY GRUBB DETWILER* 
THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship of selected factors 
to difficulties encountered by student teachers in carrying out professional activities 
related to student teaching More specifically, this study was concerned with: (1) 
identifying difficulties encountered by student teachers at the beginning and at the 
end of a student-teaching period; (2) determining the relationship of the following 
twelve factors to those difficulties encountered by student teachers: (a) age, (b) 
marital status, (c) progeny, (d) academic status, (e) scholastic status, (f) National 
Teacher Examinations score, (g) Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory score, (h) 
time of decision to enter teaching profession, (i) size of the community in which 
student grew up, (j) school level of preparation for teaching, (k) number of se- 
mester hours carried during student-teaching period, and (1) employment status dur- 
ing student teaching. 

PROCEDURE 


The population for this study consisted of sixty-six female student teachers in the 
School of Education at The George Washington University for the academic year 
1959-1960. Of the sixty-six female student teachers in the population, thirty-two 
taught in elementary schools and thirty-four taught in secondary schools. 

Two types of data were obtained from each student teacher to accomplish the 
purposes of the study. One type of data was concerned with the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the performance of professional activities in student teaching. To secure 
this data, a rating scale for reporting difficulties incident to student teaching was 
devised. The rating scale contained eighty activities of student teachers classified 
within five major categories: (1) planning for learning, (2) guiding learning, (3) 
evaluating learning, (4) school-community relations, and (5) member of the pro- 
fession. Each student was instructed to make two ratings: (1) rate each activity 
as to difficulty present during the first part of student teaching, and (2) rate each 
activity as to difficulty present at the end of the student-teaching experience. 


The other type of data obtained was concerned with information related to fac- 
tors that might affect performance of professional activities in student teaching. 


These factors are those listed under the statement of The Problem. To secure the 


Additional information 


data, a background information questionnaire was Деле. 
stering an inventory 


not obtainable from the questionnaire was secured by admini 
and studying University records. 

Analysis of the data obtained from the Rating Scale involved the following st 
ategories: (a) 
(d) school- 


eps: 


1. Arranging each specific activity on the scale into one of five c 
planning for learning, (b) guiding learning, (c) evaluating learning, 
community relations, and (e) member of the profession. В 

2. Setting up criterion groups on the basis of each of the twelve factors listed 


under The Problem. 
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3. Computing the mean ratings of difficulties encountered for each criterion group 
in each category of professional activities. | 

1. Testing the significance of the difference by use of the “t” score (a critical 
ratio, or “t” test, of the signific ance ol the difference between means). 
5. Making an item analysis of difficulty encountered in carrying out professional 
activities at the beginning and end of student teaching. i 

6. Making a rank order of each professional activity in terms of its difficulty at 


the beginning and end of student teaching. 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
The research available for the development of the present study fell into three 
(1) studies which identify activities of student teachers, (2) 
of student teachers, and (3) studies related to 
during the student teaching experience. In 
but remains scant 


general classifications: 
studies which identify problems 
changes in student teacher behavior 


these classifications, research has increased in the past ten years, 


in comparison with the other areas of educational research. 
Studies identifying activities of student teachers in recent years have developed 
list of activities with presentation as roles of the teacher. Al- 
in terminology and scope, they generally in- 
and as a member of the 


categories from the 
though the categories reported differ 
clude roles in relationship to others, in directing learning, 
profession. 

Studies identifying problen 
elicited from student teachers anc 
the types of difficulties according to fre 
broad general areas 


is of student teachers reported long lists of problems 
1 supervising teachers. Several researchers ranked 
quency reported. The problems of student 
teachers were also classified into similar to those of the ac- 
tivities of student teachers. 

Few studies were found identifying factors that influence student teacher effective- 
ness. Studies that were reported mostly identified factors concerned with change 
of teaching. Very few studies were 


in the student teacher during the experience 
1 difficulties encountered 


found of the relationship between backgroun¢ 


in student teaching. 


1 factors an 


FINDINGS 
found among criterion groups of female student 


No significant differences were 
related to difficulty in performing pro- 


teachers with respect to selected factors as 
at the beginning of student teaching. 


fessional activities 
to be a significant factor in u 


1. Age does not appear 
the student teachers. 


2. Married female student teachers did 


student teaching than single female student teachers. 
stered in student teaching. 


to difficulties encour 
lergraduate or graduate had no relation- 


ıe difficulties encountered by 


not encounter more ог less difficulty in 


3. Progeny was not related 
1. Whether or not a student was an unc 


ship to difficulty encountered in student teaching. 


5. Quality-point Index was not related to difficulties encountered in student teach- 


ing. 
6. There was no significant difference 
ers who scored low on the National Teacher Exa 


y student teach- 


in difficulties encountered b 
ared with those 


minations as comp 


who had higher scores. 
7. Scores on the Minnesota Teacher 


Attitude Inventory were not related to dif- 


ficulties encountered in student teaching. 
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8. Difficulties encountered in student teaching were not influenced by the students’ 
decisions to enter the teaching profession prior to or after entering college. 
up in communities of less than 25,000 population did not 


9. Students who grew 
lent teaching than those who grew up in 


encounter more or fewer difficulties in stuc 
communities of more than 25,000 population. 

10. Students prepared to teach in elementary school encountered no greater or 
less difficulty in student teaching than those prepared to teach in secondary school. 

11. The number of semester hours carried during the student-teaching period had 
no relationship to difficulty encountered. 

12. Whether a student teacher was employed or not employed during student 
teaching had no effect upon the difficulty encountered. 

At the 5 per cent level of confidence, differences were found among criterion 
groups of female student teachers with respect to selected factors as related to dif- 
ficulty in performing professional activities at the end of the student-teaching ex- 
perience. 

1. Student teachers age 26 years or above experienced greater difficulty than those 
age 20 to 25 years in planning for learning activities. 

2. Student teachers with progeny encountered greater difficulty than those with- 
out, in planning for learning activities. 

3. Similarly, student teachers with progeny encountered greater difficulty in par- 
ticipating in activities related to school-community relations than those without. 

4. Undergraduate student teachers encountered less difficulty with activities re- 
lated to planning for learning than those with graduate status. 

5. Student teachers not employed encountered greater difficulty with activities re- 
lated to professional growth than those employed during student teaching. 

[n the categories of professional activities utilized in this study, student teachers 
had greatest difficulty with planning for learning and guiding learning. Student 
teachers had less opportunity to participate in evaluating learning activities than in 
other categories. The categories, school-community relations and member of the 
profession, presented very little difficulty. 

Under each category of professional activities, 
by the female student teachers were: 

Planning for Learning 


Finding enough time to prepare properly for teaching 
Planning to use a variety of teaching methods in accordance with needs of the class 


the greatest difficulties reported 


Budgeting and devoting the proper amount of time to each part in the daily lesson plan 
Guiding Learning 
Handling problems of pupil control (discipline) 
Stimulating pupil interest in instructional activities 
Adjusting level of content presentation to the readiness level of the pupils 
Evaluating Learning 
Developing cooperative evaluation techniques with pupils 
School-Community Relations 
Understanding the limits of the students' authority in the classroom 
Learning the policy of the school concerning pupil standards of conduct 
Member of the Profession 
Developing suitable oral expression for classroom teaching 
Avoiding personal idiosyncrasies such as repeatedly saying “uh,” “О.К.” etc. 
Generally, those activities that presented difficulty at the beginning of student 


dent-teaching 


teaching remained in the same order of difficulty at the end of the stu 
following ac 


experience. It is interesting to note that student teachers rated the 
tivities as being more difficult at the end than at the beginning of the student-teac? 


ing experience. 
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Acquiring command of subject matter needed for class instruction 
Preparing daily lesson plans for teaching 
Using correct grammar and spelling 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the study imply the following conclusions: 
1. The lack of research in the student-teaching phase of teacher preparation and 


the inconclusive evidence of relationship between the selected factors of this study 


to difficulties with professional 
continued study of students engaged in teaching while 


activities encountered during student teaching em- 


phasizes the importance of 
still in teacher education institutions. 

2. The fact that lack of time to prepare 
licates that many current teacher education programs 


properly for teaching was the most fre- 
quently mentioned difficulty, in 
course requirements concurrent with student teaching, 


should be evaluated as to 
e credit hours allotted to the stu- 


the location of the school assigned for teaching, th 
number of weeks required for the experience. 

on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 
effect upon difficulty the 


dent-teaching course, and the 

3. Since quality-point index, score 
ational Teacher Examinations had little 
professional activities of this study, the 
as criteria for admission to the 


and score on the N 
student teacher encountered in performing 
use of these scores, either singly or collectively, 
course in student teaching may be questioned. 
1. The findings of this study should encour 
programs of student teaching for the individual r 
student teachers based on such factors as age, 


age educators to continue developing 
ather than attempt to develop pro- 
grams for groups of academic status, 
etc. 

5. There is evidence in this study that cooperating teac 
g pupil growth in learning. This would 
with the cooperating teachers toward 


hers are not relinquishing 


to student teachers the activities of evaluatir 
indicate a need for college supervisors to work 
increasing the experience in evaluating learning. 

6. The fact that acquiring command of subject matter needed for class instruction 
for teaching were more difficult at the end than 
ig indicates the importance of continued assistance 


ig the student teacher. 


and preparing daily lesson plans 
at the beginning of student teachir 
with these activities by those supervisir 


FURTHER RESEARCH 


ata in this study, certain needs for further research and 


From analysis of the d 
study seem to justify the following recommendatior 

1. A national study which would effectively an 
actors should be conducted in sing 
institutions. 
actors that might have an ef- 
The effect of personality fac- 


18: 
alyze student teachers’ difficulties 
as related to various f le purpose teacher educa- 
tion institutions as well as the multipurpose 
2. Research should be conducted to analyze other f 
fect upon difficulties encountered in student teaching. 
tors as related to difficulties of student teachers is a пе 
3. Other research should utilize data provided by 
as that provided by student teachers. A comparative stuc 
student teachers could add v 


seded area of study. 
cooperating teachers as well 
ly of difficulties identified 


by cooperating teachers and by alidity to a study of 


this type. 


FE ae 


SEATE 


THE READINESS OF FIRST-YEAR DEGREE TEACHERS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF MEMBERS AND NONMEMBERS OF THE 

STUDENT NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


by WILDA FREEBERN FAUST* 
PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


This investigation was designed to measure the readiness of first-year degree teach- 
ers for participation in professional organizations. 

The primary purpose was to investigate the extent to which the Student NEA (for- 
merly known as the College Future Teachers of America or the National Association 
Future Teachers of America) has contributed to professional readiness of teacher 
candidates by comparing, within a total group of first-year degree teachers, those 


who had been Student NEA members with those who had never been members. The 
intent was to determine whether there were significant differences between the two 


groups in respect to certain hypotheses derived from the purposes and programs of 
the Student NEA. 

The secondary purpose was to assess through findings of the study, present 
strengths and weaknesses in the accomplishment of Student NEA objectives in order 
to plan future programs which would be increasingly effective in the development 
of professional maturity and readiness requisite for early and competent participa- 
tion in local, state, national, and special-interest professional associations. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


The first step in the study was to establish basic hypotheses from the purposes of 


the Student NEA which could be tested by accepted research techniques in order 
to discover if such differences did exist and the extent to which they were significant. 
The chi-square formula was applied when appropriate to determine significant sta- 
tistical differences. 

Data were collected by means of a seventy-two item questionnaire. 
parently was related only to the readiness for professional, civic, and social гє 


This tool ap- 
spon” 


sibilities which any first-year degree teacher could reasonably be expected to acquire 
during undergraduate work. Unobtrusively, however, it was also directly related 


A seeks to develop. There- 


to the professional competences which the Student NE 
8 postulated 


fore, each item in the questionnaire was related to one of the hypothese 
for the study. 

The study was designed to include: 

1. Fifteen representative states, geographically distributed, in which 
NEA program was known to be strong, and thus may have had its effect on а sub- 
stantial proportion of the students prepared to teach. 

2. Only those 1957-58 first-year degree teachers within a selecte 
received their four-year degrees in 1957, from an approved teacl 


the Student 


ad state who had 


ıer education 10- 


stitution within that state. 


| identifi i student NEA 
3. Only those first-year degree teachers identified as having been Student NE 
A.M. in Clin. Psych. and 


* A.B. in Elem. Ed. 1929, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; »arch: 
arge of researc 


Ed. 1943, University of Florida. Ed.D. conferred October 21, 1961. Professor in ch 
Anthony Charles LaBue, Professor of Education. 
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members during at least their senior year of college, and only those first-year de- 
gree teachers identified as having never been members. 
The study was also designed to permit matching of members and nonmembers of 


the Student NEA with regard to institution attended, academic grade average, and 


sex. Simple random sampling 
year degree teachers supplied by 
of the state Student NEA consultant. 


procedures were applied to the verified list of first- 
each of the fifteen states, through the cooperation 
The result was a total list of 4,148 names 


and addresses. 
Matching of the questionnaires in terms of the 
Of these 175 pairs, of 41.2 per cent, 


student’s self-estimated senior 


grade average and sex resulted in 425 pairs. 
were men; 250 pairs, or 58.8 per cent were women. 

1 73 accredited teacher education institutions in Arizona, 
Florida, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, 


West Virginia, and Wyoming. 


These pairs representec 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Nevada, Oregon, Rhode Island, Washington, 


FINDINGS 
the Student NEA stimulated interest in other preprofessional 
various fields of teaching, such as the students' 


the senior year Student NEA members 
Stu- 


1. Membership in 
college organizations representing the 


major or minor areas of preparation. By 
hips—a total of 2.16—while nonmembers of the 


‚89. 
ı students did not have many real prepro- 
rs had twice as many as did those 


averaged 1.16 other members 
dent NEA group averaged less than one, or 
2. [t was evident that teacher educatio: 


fessional experiences, but Student NEA membe 


who had never been members. 

3. Many teacher candidates had 
participate in NEA and state association meetings, 
had attended twice as many such professional programs as had nonmembers. 

1. Most of these first-year teachers—95 he Student NEA group and 


-95.8 per cent of t 
80 per cent of the nonmembers of the Student NEA—were convinced that student 
attendance at NEA and state association meetings was 


from some to considerable 
of accurate concepts and unc 


neither the opportunities nor the incentives to 
but the Student NEA members 


value in the development lerstandings of professional 
organizations. 

5. Membership in the Student NEA and participation ir 
the use of literature ¢ 


1 its programs and services 
clearly provided strong motivation for leveloped by professional 


organizations. 
6. Evidently far more personal prestige lents who dem- 
becoming Student NEA members. Although 


61.5 per cent of the Student NEA contrasted 
elected to national honors, such as Kappa 


Kappa Phi, W ho's Who Among 


on campus, accrued to stuc 


onstrated professional interest by 
matched for their senior grade average, 
with 39.7 per cent of the nonmembers were 
Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, Phi 
College Students, Key Clubs, and Mortar Board. 


the Student NEA also seemed to open 
recipients oł 
grants were of longer 


the door to greater 


Identification with : 
financial backing. Student NEA members were the more scholarships 


than were nonmembers. Moreover, tor Student NEA members, 


duration and of greater monetary value. 


8. First-year degree teachers who had been Student NEA members — sig 
nificantly more aware than nonmembers that strong, united, local, state, national, 
and special-interest education asso iations are essential to the improvement of the 
teaching profession. 


9. Former Student NEA members hel functional rela- 


1 clearer concepts of the 
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tionships which exist among voluntary teachers organizations than those who were 


never members. 

10. Both groups were 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. 
informed than those who had never been members, but only 10.6 per cent of the 
former and 5.9 per cent of the latter were at all acquainted with WCOTP. 

11. Former Student NEA members had given significantly more study to the NEA 
Code of Ethics and were more capable than nonmembers of applying its principles 
to specific problem situations. 

12. The Student NEA had significant effects on the readiness of first-year degree 
teachers for voluntary membership in professional organizations. In local associa- 
tions 92.5 per cent of the Student NEA group joined, compared to 82.5 per cent of 
In the state associations 97.6 


almost totally uninformed about the World Confederation 
Student NEA members were better 


the nonmember group, a difference of 10 per cent. 
per cent of the Student NEA group joined compared to 83.3 per cent of the non- 
members of the Student NEA, a difference of 14.3 per cent. In the NEA 88.4 per 
cent of the Student NEA group joined in contrast to 57.2 per cent of the Nonstudent 
NEA group, a striking difference of 31.2 per cent. In the special-interest associa- 
tions 45.2 per cent of the Student NEA group joined in contrast to 33.9 per cent 
of the nonmember group, a difference of 11.3 per cent. 

13. The Student NEA also had significant effects on first-year degree teachers in 
respect to their active participation and acceptance of responsibilities in the local, 
state, national, and special-interest groups which they had joined. 

In local associations former Student NEA members gave more time and effort and 
accepted greater responsibilities. Former Student NEA members also demonstrated 
greater faithfulness in attendance at local association meetings. Former Student 
NEA members reacted with more insight and understanding to the efforts of the 
local association to orient teachers to other professional organizations. 

In the state education association, both groups of first-year degree 
high records of participation, but the Student NEA group continued to surpass the 
nonmember group. 

In the National Education Association, because of various factors affecting par- 
ticipation in this huge organization, not many first-year teachers have opportunities 
to attend the NEA convention. Therefore, it was significant that three times as 
many of the Student NEA group as of the nonmember group had participated in 
this national meeting. Also that over one-fifth of the Student NEA group and ap- 
proximately one-eighth of the nonmember group had, at this early stage in their 
careers attended one or more meetings of NEA departments or commissions. 

14. First-year degree teachers who had been Student NEA members were sig 
pared than nonmembers to face realistically and to share pro- 


teachers held 


nificantly better pre 
fessional efforts to resolve problems and controversial issues. 

15. A high percentage of both groups was convinced that a four-year minimum 
of basic preparation should be required of all candidates for the initial teacher cre- 
dential. 

16. The proposal of a fifth year of preparation for the full teacher credential was 
acceptable to only a minority of both groups. 

17. A majority of both groups accepted the idea that agreements among the states 


on reciprocity of certification might well be based on graduation from accredited 


programs of teacher education. 
18. Student NEA members rated their preparation significantly 
nonmembers. But, only 68.5 per cent of the former and 49.9 per cent of the latter 


higher than did 
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thought their college preparation had provided much to most of what they needed 
for effectively beginning their participation in professional organizations. 

19. In respect to thirteen characteristics identified as inherent in all real profes- 
sions, the most important fact was that both groups rated the teaching profession 
spect to having developed a closely knit professional organization, and 
next lowest in the extent to which it improves the professional competences of its 
members. In five characteristics the Student NEA group held significantly higher 
opinions of the status of teaching than did the nonmember group. 

20. The Student NEA group significantly surpassed the Nonstudent NEA group 
in the intent to pursue graduate work. Of the former, 81.2 per cent and of the 
latter 70.3 per cent planned to earn the master’s degree 

21. It was apparent that no strong motivation impels first-year degree teachers to 
associate themselves with civic groups within their teaching community. Even so, 
the Student NEA group significantly surpassed the Nonstudent NEA group in this 
indication of civic consciousness. 

22. Both groups exhibited a high sense 
vote, but the Student NEA group significantly surpasse 

23. Very few of these first-year degree teachers were 
the educator as a candidate for public office. However, a statistical difference in- 
dicated that the members of the Student NEA 
did the nonmembers. 

24. Former members of the 
and participation in social group 
tial majority of both groups did not join any such group. 

25. Former Student NEA members were more likely to identify themselves with 
a church located in their teaching community than were nonmembers. 

26. The first-year degree teachers who had been Student NEA members liked 
teaching more—were better adjusted and more satisfied with their first year of 
e those who had never been Student NEA members. 
the Student NEA group 
hing more than they had 


lowest in re 


of civic responsibility by registering to 
d the Nonstudent NEA group. 
receptive to the concept of 


group reacted less negatively than 


Student NEA surpassed nonmembers in their interest 
x within their teaching community, but a substan- 


teaching experience—than wer 
27. Both groups liked teaching. Fifty-six per cent of 
and 50.8 per cent of the Nonstudent NEA group liked teac 
expected. 
28. Former Student NEA members were signific 
bers, to believe that they had chosen their career wisely. 
29. Former Student NEA members were significantly 
ond year than were those who had never been members. 
30. Former Student NEA members who leave the profession at the close of the 
first year of teaching tend to do so because of factors other than dissatisfaction with 
teaching, while those who had never been members, who decide to leave the pro- 
fession at the close of the first year tend to have made that decision because of dis- 


satisfaction with teaching. 

31. Those who had been Student 
who had never been members, to believ 
alent educational requireme 
influence on their final decision to teach. 
‚ Student NEA members had acquired 
ver been members, but 


antly more likely, than nonmem- 


more likely to teach a sec- 


NEA members were, more likely, than those 
e that salaries commensurate with those of 
other professions with equiv nts are essential, but that 
other factors would have as much or more 
ers who had beer 
an those who had ne 
had not developed deep pride in their 


32. First-year degree tea« 
significantly more pride in teaching th 
it was apparent that a number of both groups 


chosen profession. 


33. Members of the Student NEA group had acquired significantly greater insight, 
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than those of the Nonstudent NEA group, into the important role of public education 
development of a free democratic society, but both groups 
'acher preparation. 
Student NEA pos- 
personal role 


in the preservation and 

clearly indicated the need for greater emphasis on this aspect of te 
34. First-year degree teachers who had been members of the 

sessed greater comprehension than did nonmembers, of their important 

in the identification and guidance of potentially competent future teachers. 

ant difference between the two groups of teachers, in 


35. There was no signific 
factors which they listed as most likely to attract and 


this study, in respect to the 
hold competent teachers. 

36. Significantly more of the first-ye 
bers. than of the nonmembers, had made the decision to teach 
Supporting data indicated that this reflects the influence of the 


ar teachers who had been Student NEA mem- 
before graduation 


from high school. 
high school Future Teachers of America. 

37. It was apparent that first-year degree teachers in the Student NEA group sig- 
in the Nonstudent NEA group in their conviction that the 


nificantly surpassed those 
asic responsibility to endeavor to maintain a reasonable 


teaching profession has a b 


balance between the supply of and demand for qualified teachers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING THE STUDENT NEA 

In the light of the findings of the study and in order to provide greater involve- 
ment of leaders of the Student NEA, it is recommended: 

1. That the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional St 
ards consider the advisability of establishing for the Student NEA a Continuing Pro- 
fessional Council of ten members with provision for staggered terms, similar to those 
now in effect for the NCTEPS. The suggested charge to this Student NEA Profes- 
a) to study, in depth, the Student NEA, its appropriate 
srrelated professional organizations, and (b) 
Student NEA should make to the professional 
advancement of the total teaching profes- 
recommendations for its further develop- 


and- 


sional Council might be: ( 
relationship to the NEA and its int 
keeping in mind the contributions the 
development of its members, and to the 


sion, this Council should make periodic 
ment. Such recommendations should be directed to the national director of the 


Student NEA, the executive secretary of NCTEPS, the NEA assistant executive sec- 
retary for Professional Development and Welfare, and the executive secretary of 
the NEA. 

In order to assure continuity of profession 
that the composition of this council include: 


al in-service leadership, it is suggested 


A state consultant, nominated by the state consultants 

A local adviser, preferably the adviser to the chapter of which the president of the 
Student NEA is a member 

The dean of an NCATE accredited institution, nominated by the NCATE 

An executive secretary of a state education association, nominated by the National As 
sociation of Secretaries of State Teachers Associations 

One NEA staff member representing the NEA departments and/or other units which 
offer membership or services to students who are preparing to teach, to be nominate 
by the heads of these units 
An NEA staff member representing local teachers associations, nominated by agree- 
ment between the consultant for local association and the executive secretary of the 
department of Classroom Teachers 

One state TEPS chairman, nominated by the state TEPS chairmen 

One member of the NCTEPS, appointed by the Commission 

The president of the Student NEA 
The vice-president of the Student 
tional provision, succeed the president). 


NEA (who it is hoped will by policy, or constitu- 
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The national director of the Student NEA, with approval of the executive secretary 
of NCTEPS, should coordinate the council, announce time and place of meetings, de 
velop agendas, and serve as administrator for the evolving organization and programs. 

2. That the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards explore, through appropriate NEA channels, the possibility of developing for 
the Student NEA a closer structural and functional relationship to the National Edu- 
cation Association. The basic purposes would be: (a) to focus the goals and pro- 
grams of the Student NEA on the total efforts of the NEA and its affiliated associa- 
tions as they strive for national unity in achieving the over-all goals of education 
and of the organized profession, and (b) to clearly define the status of the Student 
NEA as a unit of the NEA. 

This might be accomplished (a) by establishing the Student NEA as a depart- 
ment or division of the NEA under the direction of the assistant executive secretary 
for Professional Development and Welfare, (b) continuity of professional leader- 
ship could be maintained by the Continuing Professional Council as suggested above. 

3. That the Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards con- 
tinue to take the initiative in developing an all inclusive plan for Student NEA mem- 
bership which. for one fee, will offer membership in the state education association, 
the National Education Association and an NEA department, or other unit, which 
jor areas of teacher preparation. (This would 


represents one of the student’s ma 
practice in which, for one fee, a student becomes 


constitute an extension of present | 
a member of both the NEA and his respective state education association.) 

4. That a statement of the professional philosophy, objectives, goals, and policy 
of the Student NEA, together with criteria for the identification, selection, and prep- 
hands of all deans of accredited teach- 


aration of qualified advisers be placed in the 
» guided in their efforts to secure out- 


er education institutions, so that they may bx 
standing professional leaders for the local chapter. 

5. That professional attention be focused on the importan 
NEA chapter advisers in the development of the total Student NEA program, includ- 
ing the possibility of bringing key advisers from each state to an annual national 


e of involving Student 


leadership conference. 
This could be initiated by inviting at least one adviser from each state to par- 
ticipate in either the Pre-TEPS and TEPS conference or in the biennial national 
meeting of state consultants. Such a key leader might be the adviser from the 
chapter of which the state student president is a member, or the president of the 
state advisers organization, or an adviser who is a member of the state TEPS Com- 
mission. 
It is further suggested that all advisers be afforded th 
work conferences. 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 


e opportunity to participate 


in annual statewide or regional advisers 

6. That the National Commission on 
1 local TEPS commissions effective ways by which state 
‚ involved in the activities and pro- 
‚ ways to involve state TEPS 


ards explore with state anc 
consultants and local advisers could become morc 
grams of TEPS, and that the advisers in turn explore 


leaders in Student NEA programs. 
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SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES AND AN EVALUATION 
OF THE SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958 WITH A 
BACKGROUND STUDY OF PUBLIC POLICY AFFECTING 
SMALL BUSINESS, ITS ROLE, AND THE AVAILABILITY 
AND ADEQUACY OF FINANCING 
by JOEL ELMORE ROSS* 


The Small Business Investment Act of 1958, as amended, is the most recent fed- 
eral effort to aid small businesses in the area of financial problems and the institu- 
tional vehicle chosen to implement this act is the Small Business Investment Com- 
panies (SBIC’s). This investigation evaluates these companies and the Act against 
a background concerned with the role of small business in the American economy 
and some of the factors affecting that role. Further, the institutional framework 
for financing small firms is examined, and an attempt is made to evaluate the ade- 
quacy of this financing. 

No generally accepted definition of small business exists. 
“small” are size of firm, value of assets, em- 


The most commonly 
used measures of whether a firm is 
5 dominant in its field, and extent to which in- 
The definition of the Small Business Administra- 
owned and op- 


ployees, sales, extent to which it i 
dependently owned and operated. 

tion generally provides that a firm is small if it is independently 
offering of its stock or traded such stock on an ex- 


erated, has not made a public 
average profits for three years of less 


change, has assets of less than $5 million, or 
than $150,000. 


SMALL BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
There are today over four million business firms that by almost any definition 
1 the vast majority of these are routine and competitive. 
yrimarily in manufacturing in- 
for considerations of public 


would be classed as small, anc 
There is a fringe of pioneering or growth concerns, | 
dustries, and it is this fringe which is most important 
policy, including financing. 

In terms of broad averages, the growth of the small business universe follows 
the growth in real demand and output and the human population. Factors affecting 


this growth are stable and there is little danger of the diminution of their num- 


bers or importance. There are some shifts in the relative importance of small 


business sectors, particularly manufacturing, but generally small business 1s holding 
The failure and turnover rate 1s not growing rel- 
he pre-World War П rate. 


are neither discriminatory 


its own by almost any measure. 
atively larger and is less than that of t 

Tax laws, frequently blamed for financing difficulties, 
nor inequitable although there is evidence that these laws are stifling the growth 
of some firms because of their inability to retair 
makes it difficult for them to obtain long-term de 

Economies of scale do not threaten the position of sm 
In this latter sector a subst 
A greater proportion is produced in the 


| earnings for growth. This in turn 
bt or equity funds. 
all business with the pos- 


sible exception of manufacturing. antial portion of the 


output is produced by small businesses. 
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trades and services because convenience and location may be relatively more im- 
portant. As a practical matter, economies of scale notwithstanding, small business- 
men enjoy certain advantages over the larger one, primarily the flexibility for sud- 
den changes to meet changing production or market conditions. 


PUBLIC POLICY REGARDING SMALL BUSINESS 


Public policy concerning small business has evolved from the national character 
which has always expressed concern over the danger and abuses of economic power. 
This has resulted in our long-standing and current concern over antitrust enforce- 
ment and other measures to insure free competition and the containment of market 
power. 

Prior to the depression of the 1930's, public policy took the form of protecting 
small business against the abuses of concentration. The fact that it might have 
aided small firms was perhaps incidental. Commencing in the depression of the 
1930's, there arose the desire to do something positive for this sector. This concern 
was culminated in 1953 by the establishment of the Small Business Administration. 

Concentration and monopoly have not increased in the United States and show no 
tendency to do so. The benefits envisaged by free competition, free allocation of 
resources to best alternative uses and efficiency would probably not be improved by 
increased measures to reverse a supposed trend of concentration and there may be 
some economic disadvantages in further penalizing big business. 

Unless the basic philosophy of our Government and the premise of free com- 
petition should change, small business as an economie sector should not be singled 
out for further special treatment merely because it is small nor should big business 
be subjected to legislative enactments merely for the sake of curbing bigness. 


FINANCING SMALL BUSINESS 


The most important sources of the outside financing for small business are inter- 
business financing and commercial banks in that order, and the overwhelming 
amount of funds comes from these two sources. 

Most banks are small business units themselves and are oriented to small business. 
They have developed a variety of lending techniques and new methods of operations 
to make predominantly short-term credit available to the creditworthy borrower, and 
this type of small firm usually has no difficulty in obtaining approval of a loan 
application. Trade credit, which not only finances purchases but releases funds for 
other uses, is perhaps the most important source of credit. Again, this credit is 
available in a variety of ways and new techniques and organizations are developing 
to accommodate the creditworthy purchaser. Although probably not as flexible as 
bank credit, open book and other trade credit is readily available to most firms to 
the extent of their purchases. 

Commercial finance companies and factors are an important source and the use 
of these institutions is growing. As financial intermediaries and wholesalers of 
money, they make credit available which otherwise might not be furnished. Gen- 
erally, it is the firm above the asset size of about $350,000 which makes the most use 
of this source. Although finance company and factor credit may appear to be high 
in cost, particularly for accounts receivable financing, this is not necessarily the 
case when terms and services are taken into account. 

Except for mortgage loans, life insurance companies are not a significant source 
of credit to small business. Industrial development corporations, handicapped by 
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their inability to tap the capital markets, are not quantitatively important although 
their numbers are growing. This new type of institution may be more important 
at a later time. Small Business Administration loans have not been significant. 

The securities market is generally not available to the small firm which needs 
less than $100,000; above that amount only the “larger” small firms are likely to 
succeed in tapping this source. For issues in the $100,000 to $1 million size, the 
cost of flotation is substantially greater than larger issues and for firms attempting 
issues in these amounts, the prospects of growth must be above average. Debt 
securities are practically unavailable to the small firm. 

The quantity of venture capital cannot be estimated. Numerous outlets exist 
from this source but venture capital is available to only a few of those who apply 
and then on rather stiff terms. 

ADEQUACY OF SMALL BUSINESS FINANCING 

The majority (probably about 80 per cent) of small firms have no need for ad- 
ditional outside financing. Those which do and those which are unsuccessful in 
obtaining this financing are generally less creditworthy. Despite the overwhelming 
demand for long-term credit, it is probable that the real need is for equity capital, 
but small firms shy away from this type of financing because of a fear of losing 
control and the belief that equity financing is unavailable to them. 

Short-term credit through bank loans, trade, and other sources is generally ad- 
equate for the creditworthy small firms. Institutions furnishing this credit are 
presently sufficient. 

In the area of long-term credit and equity financing, there is a margin of small 
firms, primarily in the manufacturing industries, whose justifiable needs are not 
being adequately met. This is due in part to the lack of organized sources. In 
view of this lack and the need for sound business advice, the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, as amended, and the Small Business Investment Companies 
are probably administratively and politically practical devices for providing both 


funds and an institution to channel these funds into the small business sector. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


Enabling legislation for these companies was enacted on August 17, 1958, and 


as of May 11, 1961, 240 SBIC's had been licensed. 

Public companies have had varying degrees of success in marketing common 
stock issues and maintaining the market price. Those companies having firm under- 
writing commitments have fared best. Two or three companies in the "glamour 
industries have had most of the publicity in the financial press and consequently 
much of the market success. A substantial number of private companies plan to 
make public issues of stock in 1961. | 

Although the bulk of SBIC’s offer a variety of management consulting and ad- 
visory services, the majority of small concerns make no use or only infrequent use 
of these services because of the belief that the services are not needed. 

In order to conclude the best investments, SBIC's are faced with two conflicting 
but necessary tasks: screening out the overwhelming majority of applicants, yet 
seeking ways to encourage more prospects to apply for financing. Banks and 
stockholders are the major sources for contacting prospects. The majority of SBIC 8 
have no set policy with regard to investment in new or established firms. In spite 
of the organization and experience required to cover a broad spectrum of indus- 
tries, the vast majority of companies plan to do so. Most companies emphasize 
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rather than interest income. This reflects the widely held 
view that capital gains is the only route through which an SBIC can prosper. 
Although the tax incentives offered SBIC’s and the stockholders of SBIC's are 
probable that tax benefits have induced a substantial 
Hence, the objective of stimulating 


capital appreciation 


essentially negative, it is 
number of persons to invest in these companies. 
private capital into small business has been encouraged. 

The vast majority of SBIC’s have invested only a fraction of the funds available 
to them, and few have taken advantage of the leverage available from SBA. Al- 
though most SBIC’s do not require additional leverage at the present time, they will 
Those which have attempted to borrow money have been unsuc- 
e newness of the program. A substantial number plan 
e sources of banks and SBA; only a few plan is- 


ultimately need it. 
cessful due primarily to th 
to increase their leverage from th 
sues of debt securities at this time. 
SBIC’s indicate that substantially more than half of the financing provided to 
small concerns in the future will be by means of equity securities rather than long- 
term loans and the majority of both of these instruments will be secured. This re- 
flects the greater flexibility permitted by the 1960 amendments to the SBI Act of 
1958, as well as the desire of SBIC’s to be protected on the “downside” by collateral 
and on the “upside” by equity participation in growth. Most SBIC’s anticipate 
using a package participation instrument which includes a basic loan with war 
rants, rights, or options to convert to stock. 
Average interest rate for loans is slightly higher than for equity securities. 
as effected at rates that do not appear to be excessive. 
Generally, small business concerns are interested in the new source of financing 
and many of them plan to utilize it. However, only a small fraction of those which 
apply for financing obtain it. SBIC's estimate that the overwhelming majority of 
firms to which they have lent money or in which they have invested would have 
been unable to obtain financing on similar terms from any other source. 
The reasons for the high rejection of financing applications from small firms are 
the same as those prevailing throughout the financing industry and involve the cred- 
itworthiness of the borrower. To obtain financing from any source, including 
SBIC’s, a small firm should have good management, a high degree of owner equity, 
good competitive and profit outlook. Р 
success of SBIC’s has been poor. This 
because of the 
the belief 
and 


The ma- 


jority of financing of both types w 


a record of good earnings, and a 
By almost any measure, the operating 
record should not be taken as a prediction of the future, however, 
relatively short time during which these companies have been operating, 
by many that a necessary period of incubation is required for capital gains, 
the probability that many SBIC’s are being operated on a reduced basis by parent 
companies. 
THE SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT OF 1958, AS AMENDED, AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION: AN EVALUATION 
Based on the premise that an institutional deficiency exists for filling the proven 
need for long-term loans and equity capital for small businesses, the conclusion 
emerges that the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 has made a relatively 


small contribution toward filling that need. Total loans and investments by al 
SBIC’s as of September 30, 1960, was 724 in a total amount of $31.6 million. Аз 
of December 31, 1960, the total amount was $51.3 million. 

Two possible reasons are advanced to explain the poor showing thus far: the 
manner in which the act has been administered by the SBA and the statutory pro 


visions of the act itself. 


tations 


The initial favorable public reaction turned to one of skepticism amid charges 
of “red tape” and allegations that the SBA had adopted stringent regulations out of 
sympathy with the act. Further, it was alleged that the SBA had not displayed 
aggressiveness in administering the act ог in proposing measures to aid the program. 

The SBI Act contains statutory provisions which are too restrictive to permit the 
necessary flexibility between SBIC’s and small firms. Because the act involves an 
entirely new field and the possibility of abuses was present, these restrictions were 
proper at the time. Realizing that some changes were necessary, the Congress 
amended the act in 1960 to permit more flexibility. If the objective of the act is 
to be achieved more rapidly, additional amendments are necessary to encourage 
the attraction of capable management and permit the financial success of SBIC's. 
This is a pioneering field and perhaps pioneering action is required. 

g those measures which are needed to stimulate the program and 


Foremost amon 
is the provision of 


ultimately the flow of more private capital into small business 
additional leverage through SBA funds. Notwithstanding the existing invested posi- 
tion of most SBIC's, it is probable that many of them are overly cautious in fi- 
nancing small firms because of the view that leverage will not be forthcoming from 
private or government sources. By providing this leverage, the SBA will not only 
stimulate the program but will demonstrate to the private investment community that 
the government has faith in the SBIC's. In this regard, the current 100 per cent 
asset coverage for SBA loans should be dropped. 

ossibility for most SBIC's to pledge these assets for leverage from 
o be copied by the normal sources о! 

» 


This regulation not only makes 


it a practical іту 
private sources but sets a precedent likely t 
leverage. 

Legislation authorizing the “pass through" : 
of a nontaxable bad debt reserve should be enacted. SBIC’s are defined as in- 


them are regulated under that legislation. The 
to SBIC’s. 


of capital gains and the establishment 


vestment companies and many of 

companies should be available 
ss C мр 

ı positive tax benefit and probably re sult 

SBIC's 


capital gains advantage enjoyed by these 
Moreover, such legislation would provide { 
in a net increase in tax revenue. Current statutory provisions permitting 


; 4 ^ HU 
to deduct losses against ordinary income should be ative 


accompanied by correl 


F: . i : 6 cea E HD 
provisions to establish a reserve against these losses. Such permission 15 no 


granted to the relatively “safe” banking industry, and the establisl 
serve is nothing more than the dictates of prudent management 

: i f e SBIC's TA 

Action should be taken to permit restricted stock options tor those SBIC’s reg 


istered under the Investment Company Act of 1940. This manner of xebe 
management required in this difficult 


stock options preclude the abuses 


ment of the re- 


demand. 


ment is a necessary one to attract capable 
and, thus far, unprofitable field. Restricted 
visaged by this act when it was enacted in 1940. 

SBIC’s should be permitted to participate in SBA loans to small concerns. 
action would provide additional fees to the SBIC's and advance the goa! o! 


en- 


less 


government financing of small business. 
The current limit on financing by an SB 
resulting in a situation where more than 77 
stricted to a limit of $60,000, much less than t 
manufacturing firms which form the core of the small business financing problem. 
Raising this limit may result in financing to fewer small firms. The SBA should 
devote further study to these opposing objectives and recommend legislation, 1Ї 
desirable. In this connection, additional leverage furnished by the SBA would 
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cent of these companies are ré 
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relieve this anomaly. 


A STUDY OF EXPORT TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT POLICY 
OF SELECTED MANUFACTURING FIRMS 
by ROBERT ADOLPH KAYE* 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


The problem with which this dissertation is concerned pertains to one 
export business policy—that of export traffic management. The importance of a 
study in this field at this time is reflected in the emphasis being placed on export 
trade as a part of national policy. Persistent deficits in the balance of payments 
position of the United States are of considerable concern to the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government. A primary source contributing to remedying the bal- 
m is believed to be that of the export trade of the United 
ig this point, stated that maximum emphasis 
The President further stated that our 
In view of this expression from the 
of his export policy 


aspect of 


ance of payments proble 
States. President Kennedy, in stressir 
must be placed on expanding our exports. 
costs and prices on exports must be kept low. 
President, the American exporter should review the adequacy 
and take steps to increase export business wherever possible. 
As a part of the over-all problem, this study undertook to (1) determine certain ex- 
port traffic management policy characteristics of selected firms, (2) ascertain similar- 
ities of such company policy within and among industries, and (3) suggest potential 
contributions of effective export traffic policy toward increasing export business of the 


firm. Fifty-one firms cooperated in the study. 
EXPORT TREND AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BACKGROUND 


The problem and its setting were clarified by background information on the trend 
of United States exports and the balance of payments position. The levels of United 
ts from 1900 to the present time were discussed. During the past sixty 
and the 1957-1959 periods, the dollar volume of 
United States exports has generally increased. The particular concern of the study, 
however, was with the 1957-1960 period. The general slump in export trade which 
occurred after mid-1957 did not materially recover until 1960. The export trade 
promotion efforts of the United States Department of Commerce in implementing 
the national policy plus the renewed efforts of the firms in the field of exporting 


undoubtedly did much to bring this about. 

The United States balance of payments position did not fare quite so well. A 
deficit in varying amounts has persisted over the past decade. This condition was 
few years when an increasing amount of gol: 
It was with the realization of this neat 
sted that the United States 


States ехрог 
years, with the exception of 1930 


not considered serious until the past 
was flowing from United States reserves. 
crisis that the previous and present administrations sugge 
national interest would be better served by a sustained incre 
ports. Notwithstanding the marked improvement in the United States export sur- 
plus in 1960, the balance of payments deficit virtually remained unchanged. How- 
ne picture would have been consid 


ase in commercial ex- 


ever, had it not been for increased exports, 0 
erably worse. 
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TED FIRMS 


EXPORT POLICY CHARACTERISTICS OF SELE 


In pursuing the study, export traffic management policy characteristics of the firms 
were developed from certain policy standard benchmarks. Generally accepted ex- 
port policy standards, in addition to export traffic management, were identified as 
being related to maximization of profit, decision to enter foreign trade, adaptation 
to foreign demand, dedication of productive capacity to export trade, export pric- 
ing and export credit policy. Export traffic management policy, however, was be- 
lieved to be reflected in the form of export traffic organization under which a given 
firm operates, the type and extent of company control over routing of traffic, the 
manner in which the enterprise generally specifies terms of delivery of its products, 
the alertness of the firm to freight rate adjustments and the extent to which export 
traffic management provides assistance to the over-all organization. 

The following policy statements were used as the basis for evaluating export traf- 
fic management policies: 

1. Export traffic management shall be responsible for carrying out the export 
traffic functions of the firms within the approved over-all organizational framework 
of the firm. 

2. Export shipments shall be routed by the most efficient and economical method 
commensurate with service requirements, and routes selected shall assure expeditious 
service. 

3. Export traffic management shall be responsible for comparative transportation 
cost calculations for the various forms of price quotations and shall recommend the 
specific quotation and mode of transportation which is determined to be of the 
greatest competitive advantage to the firm. 

|. Export traffic management shall be responsible for conducting rate negotiations 
where appropriate with transportation companies to seek reasonable relief from ex- 
isting levels of rates. 

5. Export traffic matters at various levels and within various departments of the 
firm shall be coordinated with export traffic management for guidance, assistance, 
review, comment, or concurrence. 

An evaluation of export traffic policy was based upon the above criteria. Each 
of these standards was applied in a review of the firms as a whole, resulting in the 
following observations: (1) only three firms were found to be without a company 
export traffic organization; (2) about 80 per cent of the firms were active in export 
traffic routing, however, more firms route inland traffic as opposed to ocean traffic; 
(3) the majority of firms did not use C.I.F. terms of delivery, F.A.S. terms were 
most popular; (4) ocean freight rate negotiations were pursued more actively than 
were inland negotiations; and (5) in only a small per cent of the firms was export 
traffic assistance used to a minimum extent or virtually ignored. 


EXPORT TRAFFIC POLICY WITHIN AND AMONG INDUSTRIES 
The relative size of the firms was reflected in terms of annual dollar sales vol- 
ume. In addition, the per cent of total dollar sales exported reflected the extent 
to which these firms engaged in export trade. Thirty-nine of the fifty-one firms 
were found to be included among Fortune Magazine’s Directory of The 500 Largest 
United States Industrial Corporations. About 75 per cent of the total number of 
firms were found to export between one and ten per cent of their total sales, the 
majority of which were within the 5 to 10 per cent range. 
Having determined the relative size and levels of export activity of the firms, and 
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the export traffic, policy characteristics of the firms as a whole, the latter problem 
was further treated within and among the following three groups; (1) Industrial 
and Construction Machinery, (2) Chemical Manufacturing, and (3) Metal Manufac- 
turing Industries. There was a marked degree of similarity of export traffic man- 
agement policy both within and among industry groups to the extent that an over-all 
to be essentially as follows: a firm organized on a 
rcising complete routing control on sales deliv- 
ation rate adjustments, and frequently fur- 


typical firm was determined 
builtin freight forwarder basis, exe 
ered F.A.S. vessel, engaged in transport 
nishing export traffic management assistance to the firm. 


EXPORT TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT CONTRIBUTION TO EXPORT TRADE 


In developing the contribution of export traffic management to export trade the 


relative importance of the policy standards to each other was determined to estab- 
lish a realistic priority framework within which to evaluate the firms. Further, ex- 
amples of potential profitability of effective export traffic management and guide- 
lines suggested ways for increasing export traffic management's potential worth in 
export trade promotion. 

The relative importance of the 
were as follows: terms of delivery, rate 


five export traffic management yolicy standards 
I . P 
adjustments, routing, staff assistance, and 


form of organization. 
An appraisal of the firms’ export activities revealed that, from an operational 
the results were generally satisfactory. However, the one single im- 


point of view, 
lack of an extensive use of C.LF. business 


portant exception was found to be the 
practices. 

Numerous examples pointed out the transportation cost-reduction potential that 
laid-down-cost technique. Included in the various 
jrt traffic management principles as (1) 
from one origin to different ports, (2) 


could result from using the C.I.F. 
cost reduction illustrations were such expc 


differences in inland transportation costs 
ht factors, (3) transcontinental rail rate combination with over- 


land ocean freight rates, (4) tariff rates geared to specific boxing condition, (5) re- 
ducing cubic measurement by removal of protruding parts, (6) profitability of buy- 
ing air, (7) trailer-car rates, and (8) reducing the total weight of a single package 
by disassembly to reduce ocean carrier heavy lift charge. 

Export traffic management guidelines in the study required the export traffic de- 
partment to relate all institutions connected with transportation to the firm's ex- 
port objectives. Where transportation resources can aid in selling abroad, it is the 
duty of export traffic management to interpret such to the management of the com- 
pany. The American Merchant Marine is one such institution and resource. A 
network of contacts abroad along the major trade routes is characteristic of shipping 
companies, and exporters should utilize these contacts to the best advantage. An- 
other course of action is to reduce landed costs of export shipments by taking ac 


of delivered-to-destination terms of sale. 


rail minimum weig 


vantage 
CONCLUSIONS 


Based on observations, findings, and suggested guidelines, effective export traffic 


management offers a good potential for promoting export business. The use 9 
transportation cost-reduction techniques in conjunction with appropriate export terms 
f delivery quotations coupled with publie promotional efforts (including specia 


o 
features on this potential) are basic to the attainment of this goal. Further, 


emphasis 
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cooperation of the transportation industry should be obtained in suggesting ways 


and means for the shipper to transport his goods at the least cost. 

Appropriate implementation of these elements will tend to have a multiple-end 
effect on United States export trade by (1) providing a desirable service to the 
foreign customer, (2) affording the exporter an opportunity to be more competi- 
tive, (3) stimulating export trade and providing additional business opportunities 
to collateral industries, and (4) contributing to the advancement of national policy. 

The study concludes that export traffic management is not a panacea with respect 
to the problem of increasing United States commercial export trade. However, it 
is believed to be an important contributing factor frequently minimized. Some firms 
have over-all effective export traffic policy—many do not. The need for such is ap- 
parent and, if recognized, the results could be surprising. 
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